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Mt  dear  Child, 

I  NOW  address  to  you  two  volumes  of 
Scottish  Stories,  which  brin^  down  the  His- 
tory of  that  Country,  from  the  period  when 
England  and  Scotland  became  subject  to  the 
same  King,  until  that  of  the  Union,  when  they  • 
were  finally  united.into  one  Kingdom.  That 
you,  and  children  of  your  age,  may  read  these 
Gttle  books  with  pleasure  and  improvement,  is 
the  desire  and  hope  of, 

My  dearest  Child, 
Your  very  affectionate  Grandfather, 

WALTER  SCOTT. 

AbUirford,  Ihth  October,  18281 
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CHAP.  I. 

Progress  of  Civilization  in  Society. 

The  kind  reception  which  the  former  Tales* 
HTitten  for  your  amusement  and  edification, 
hare  met  with,  induces  me,  my  dear  little  boy, 
to  make  an  attempt  to  bring  down  my  histori 
cal  narrative  to  a  period,  when  the  union  of 
England  and  Scotland  became  as  complete,  in 
the  intimacy  of  feelings  and  interests,  as  law 
had  declared  and  intended  them  to  be,  and  as 
the  mutual  advantage  of  both  countries  had 
long,  though  in  vain,  required. 

We  left  off,  you  may  recollect,  when  James, 
the  sixth  of  that  name  who  reigned  in  Scotland, 
succeeded,  by  the  death  of  Queen  Elizabeth, 
to  the  throne  of  England,  and  thus  became 
Sovereign  of  the  whole  Island  of  Britain.  Ire- 
knd^also  belonged  to  his  dominions,  having 
been  partly  subdued  by  the  arms  of  the  English, 
f^d  partly  surrendered  to  them  by  the  submis-i 
•ion  of  the  natives.    There  had  beeni  during 
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Elizabeth's  time,  many  wars  with  the  native 
Lords  and  Chiefs  o^  the  country ;  but  the 
English  finally  obtained  the  undisturbed  and 
undisputed  possession  pf  that  rich  and  beauHftd' 
island.     . 

Thus  the  three  kingdoms,  formed  by  the  Bri- 
tannic Islands,  came  into  the  possession  of  one 
Sovereign,  who  was  thus  fixed  in  a  situation  of 
strength  and  security,  which  was  at  that  time 
the  lot  of  few  monarchs  in  Europe. 

King  James's  power  was  the  greater,  that 
the  progress  of  human  society  had  greatly  aug- 
mente.1  the  wisdom  of  his  statesmen  and  coun- 
sellors, and  given  strength  and  stability  to  those 
laws  which  preserve  the  poor  and  helpless 
against  the  encroachments  of  the  wealthy  and 
the  powerful. 

But  Master  Littlejohn  may  ask  me  mhoft  I 
mean  by  the  Progress  of  Ilupian  So<$iety;  and 
it  is  my  duty  to  explain  i|  as  intelMgibiy  «i 
I  can. 

If  you  consider  tiie  lower  order  of  animals, 
such  as  Mrds,  dogs,  cattle,  or  any  class  of  the 
brute  creation,  you  will  find  that  they  are,  ie 
every  useful  purpose,  deprived  of  the  means  of 
oommunicattng  their  ideas  to  each  other.  They 
have  cries  indeed,  by  which  they  express  plea- 
sure  or  pain — fear  or  hope — but  jhey  have  no 
formed  speech  by  which,  like  men,  they  can 
converse  together.  God  Almighty,  wiio  called 
all  creatures  into  existence  in  such  manner  as 
best  pleased  him,  has  imparted  to  those  iiiferior 
animals  no  power  of  improving  tJieir  situatiotii 
#r  «f  oommaiuttieittittg  mth  eack  odier. 
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There  Ib,  no  doubt»  a  difierence  in  the  cap^f 

city  of  these  inferior  classes  of  creation*    But 

th^gh  one  bird  may  build  her  nest  more  neat^ 

ly  than  one  of  a  different  class,  or  one  dog  may 

be  more  clever  and  more  capable  of  learning 

tricks  than  another,  yet,  as  it  wants  language 

to  explain  to  its  comrade?  the  advantages  which 

it  may  possess,  its  knowledge  dies  with  it;  thus 

birds  and  dogs  continue  to  use  the  same  general 

habits  proper  to  dve  species,  which  they  have 

done  since  the  creation  of  the  world.     In  other 

words,  animals  have  a  certain  degree  of  sens« 

which  is  termed  instinct,  which  teaches  them  to 

seek  their  food,  and  provide  for  their  safety  and 

comfort,  in  nearly  Uie  same  manner  as  their 

parents  did  before  them  since  the  beginning  of 

time,  but  does  not  enable  th^m  to  cpmmuuicate 

to  their  successors  any  impr ovementfi,  or  to 

derive  any  increase  of  knowledge,    Thus  you 

m^y  remnrkf  that  the  example  of  the  swallow, 

the  wren,  and  oth^  birds,  which  cover  their 

Qesto  with  a  roof  to  protect  them  ng^inst  the 

TfiUf  is  never  imitated  by  other  classes,  who 

huFe  continued  to  construct  theirs  ia  the  s^ixie 

f  xposed  and  imperfect  manner  since  the  hegior 

oing  of  Uie  world. 

A^o^er  circ«mstance,.which  is  calculated  to 
prevent  the  inferior  animals  from  rising  above 
tb^  i^ank  which  they  are  designed  to  hold,  is 
the  dM>rt  time  during  whic^  they  remain  under 
the  Cfiro  of  their  parents.  A  few  weeks  gives 
the  young  nestlings  of  every  season,  strength 
a^d  indination  to  leave  the  protection  of  the 
^en<ii  (  the  tender  i^ttftchwent  yfii^h  his  eub- 
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sisted  while  the  young  bird  was  unable  to  pro  « 
vide  for  itself  without  assistan^e^  is  enfireljr 
broken  off,  and  in  a  week  or  two  more  they 
probably  do  not  know  each  other. 

The  young  of  the  sheep,  the  cow,  and  the 
horse,  attend  and  feed  by  the  mother's  side  for 
a  certain  short  period,  during  which  they  are 
protected  by  her  care,  and  supported  by  her 
milk;  but  they  have  no  sooner  attained  the 
strength  necessary  to  defend  themselres,  and 
the  sense  to  proride  for  their  wants,  than  they 
separate  from  the  mother,  and  all  intercourse 
between  the  parent  and  her  offspring  is  closed 
for  ever. 

Thus  each  separate  tribe  of  animals  retains 
exactly,  the  same  station  in  the  general  order 
of  the  universe  which  was  occupied  by  its  pre- 
decessors ;  and  no  existing  generation  either 
is,  or  can  be,  either  much  better  instructed,  or 
more  ignorant,  than  that  which  preceded  or 
that  which  is  to  come  after  it. 

It  is  widely  different  with  mankind.  God,  as 
we  are  told  in  Scripture,  was  pissed  to  make 
man  after  his  own  image.  By  this  you  are  not 
to  understand  that  the  Creator  of  heaven  and 
earth  has  any  visible  form  or  shape,  to  which 
the  human  body  bears  a  resemblance;  but  the 
meaning  is,  that  as  the  God  who  created  th# 
world  is  a  spirit  invisible  and  incomprehensible, 
so  he  joined  to- the  human  frame  some  portion 
of  an  essence  resembling  his  own,  which  is  call- 
ed the  human  soul,  and  which,  while  the  body 
lives,  continues  to  animate  and  direct  its  mo- 
||oiis»  and  on  thediaeiolation  of  th«  bodily  form 
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which  it  has  occupied,  returns  to  the  spiritual 
world,  to  be  answerable  for  the  good  and  eril 
of  it0  works  upon  earth: 

It  is  therefore  impossible,  that  man,  possess* 
ing  this  knowledge  of  right  and  wrong,  proper 
to  a  spiritual  essence,  resembling  those  higher 
orders  of  creation  whom  we  call  angels,  and 
having  some  affinity,  though  at  an  incalculable 
distance,  to  the  essence  of  the  Deity  himsell^ 
should  have  been  placed  under  the  same  limita- 
tions  in  point  of  progressive  improvement  with 
the  inferior  tribes,  who  are  neither  responsible 
for  the  actions  which  they  perform  under  direc- 
tion of  their  instinct,  nor  capable,  by  any  exer- 
tion of  their  own,  of  altering  or  improving 
their  condition  in  the  scale  of  creation.  So  far  is 
this  from  beingthe  case  with  man,  that  the  bodily 
organs  of  the  human  frame  bear  such  a  corres- 
pondence with  the  properties  of  his  soul  as  to 
give  him  the  means,  when  they  are  properiy 
used,  of  enlarging  his  powers,  and  becoming 
wiser  and  more  skilful  from  hour  to  hour,  as 
long  as  his  life  permits;  and  not  only  is  this  the 
case,  but  tribes  and  nations  of  men,  assembled 
together  for  the  purpose  of  mutual  protection 
and  defence,  have  the  same  power  of  alteration 
and  improvement,  and  may,  if  circumstances  are 
favourable,  go  on  by  gradual  steps  from  being 
a  wild  horde  of  naked  barbarians  till  they  be- 
eome  a  powerful  and  civilized  people. 

The  capacity  of  amending  our  condition  by 
increase  of  knowledge,  which,  in  fact,  affords 
the  means  by  which  man  rises  to  be  the  lord  of 
creatioii,  is  grounded  on  the  human  race  pos- 
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tfessing  those  advantages  i^hioh  he  akine  enj&ymt^ 
Let  us  hyok  somewhat  closely  inta  this,  my  dear- 
boy,  for  it  involves  som^  truths  eqvallj  ciiriaoir 
and  important 

If  man,  though  possessed  of  the  sane  iimn<fir 
tal  essence  of  soul,  which  enables  him  to  chooMi 
and  refuse,  to  judge  and  condemn,  to  reason 
and  conclude,  were  to  be  void  of  the  power  of 
communicating  the  conclusions  to  which  Ini 
reasoning  had  conducted  him^  it  is  cleat  tltstt 
the  progress  of  each  individual  in  knowledgv^ 
could  be  only  in  proportion  to  his  own  ol}senFB*> 
tion  and  his  own  powers  of  reasoning. 

But  the  gift  of  speech  enables  any  Oner  to 
communicate  ta  others  whatev^  idea  of  un* 
provement  occurs  to  him,  which,  instead  of 
dying  in  the  bosom  of  the  individual  by  whom 
it  was  first  thought  of,  becomes  a  part  of  ^b 
stoclc  of  knowledge  proper  to  the  whole  com<^ 
munity,  which  is  increased  and  rendei^d  gene- 
rally and  effieetually  useful  by  the  accessioh  of 
further  information,  as  opportunities  occur,  or 
men  of  reflecting  and  inventive  minds  arise  in 
the  state.  This  use  o£  spoken  language,  thov-' 
fore,  whi(;h  so  gloriously  distingniriies  man 
from  the  beasts  that  perish,  is  the  ptmiAry 
means  of  introducing  and  increasing  knowledge 
in  infant  communities. 

Another  early  cause  of  the  imjuroTemeut  ol 
human  society  is  the  Incapacity  of  children  to 
act  for  themselves,  rendering  the  attention  alid 
protection  of  parents  to  their  offspring  neces>« 
sary  for  so  long  a  period.  Even  whete  the  food 
whkh  the  earth  afibnis  without  cultcratiaB^ 
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•uch  as  fruitfl  and  hevbs,  is  most  plentiMly 
supplied,  children  remain  too  helpless  for  many 
vears  to  be  eafiable  of  gathering  it,  and  provid- 
ing for  their  own  support.  This  is  still  more 
the  case  where  food  has  to  be  procured  by  hunt* 
iag9  fishing*  or  eultirating  the  soil,  occupations 
requiring  a  degree  of  ^kill  and  p^sonal  strength, 
which  children  cannot  possess  utital  they  are 
twelre  or  fourteen  years  old. 

It  foUows,  as  a  law  of  nature,  that  instead  of 
leaving  their  parents  at  an  early  age,  like  the 
young  birds  or  quadrupeds,  the  youth  of  the 
human  species  necessarily  remain  imder  the 
protection  of  their  father  and  mother  for  ma^^- . 
years,  during  which  they  acquire  all  the  know- 
ledge the  parents  hare  to  teach.  It  arises  also 
from  this  wise  arrangement,  that  the  love  and 
affection  between  the  ofispring  and  the  parents^ 
which  among  the  brute  creation  is  the  produce 
of  mere  instinct,  and  continues  for  a  very  short 
time,  becomes  in  the  human  race  a  deep  and 
permanent  Reeling,  founded  on  the  attachment 
of  the  parents,  the  gratitude  of  the  children,  and 
the  effect  of  long  habit  on  both. 

For  these  reasons,  it  umially  happens,  that 
chfldren  feel  no  desire  to  desert  their  patents, 
but  remain  inhabitants  of  the  same  huts  in  which 
they  were  bom,  and  take  up  the  task  of  labour* 
ing  for  subsistence  in  their  turn.  Ohe  or  two 
such  families  gradually  unite  together,  and 
avail  ^lemselves  of  each  other's  company  for 
mntual  defence  and  assistance.  This  is  the 
earHest  stage  of  human  society,  and  some  9a* 
vagea  have  been  found  in  this  condition  so  very 
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rude  and  ignorant,  that  they  may  be  said  to  be 
little  wiser  or  better  than  a  herd  of  animals. 

The  natives  of  New  South  Wales,  for  exam- 
ple, are,  even  at  present,  in  the  very  lowest 
scale  of  humanity,  and  ignorant  of  every  art 
which  can  add  comfort  or  decency  to  human 
life.  These  unfortunate  saVages  use  no  clothes, 
construct  no  cabins  or  huts,  and  are  ignorant 
even  of  the  manner  of  chasing  animals  or  catch- 
ing fish,  unless  such  of  the  latter  as  are  left  by 
the  tide,  or  which  are  found  on  the  rocks  ;  they 
feed  upon  the  most  disgusting  substances, 
snakes,  worms,  maggots,  and  whatever  trash 
^  falls  in  their  way.  They  know  indeed  how  to 
kindle  a  fire — in  that  respect  only  they  have 
stepped  beyond  the  deepest  ignorance  to  which 
man  can  be  subjected — but  they  have  not  learn- 
ed how  to  boil  water ;  and  when  they  see  Eu- 
ropeans perform  this  ordinary  operation,  they 
have  been  known  to  run*  away  in  great  terror. 
Voyagers  tell  us  of  other  savages  who  do  not 
even  know  the  use  of  fire,  and  who  maintain  a 
miserable  existence  by  subsisting  on  shell-fish 
eaten  raw. 

And  yet,  my  dear  boy,  out  of  this  miserable 
and  degraded  state,  which  seems  worse  than 
that  of  the  animals,  man  has  the  means  and 
power  to  rise  into  the  high  place  for  which  Pro- 
vidence hath  destined  him.  In  proportion 
as  opportunities  occur,  these  savage  tribes  ac- 
quire the  arts  ot  civilized  life  ;  they  construct 
huts  to  shelter  them  against  the  weather ;  they 
invent  arms  for  destroying  the  wild  beasts  by 
which  they  are  annoyed,  and  for  kilting  Uiosc 
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whose  flesh  is  adapted  for  food  ;  and  they  plant 
fruit-trees  and  sow  grain  as  soon  as  they  disco- 
ver that  the  productions  of  nature  most  neces- 
sary for  their  comfort  may  be  increased  by  la- 
bour and  industry. 
Thus,  the  progress  of  human  society,  unlessitis 
interrupted  by  some  unfortunate  circumstances, 
continues  to  advance,  and  every  new  genera- 
tion, without  losing  any  of  the  advantages  al- 
ready attained,  goes  on  to  acquire  others  which 
were  unknown  to  the  preceding  one. 

For  instance,  when  three  or  four  wandering 
families  of  ravages  have  settled  in  one  place, 
and  begun  to  cultivai«  the  ground,  aj^d  collect 
their  huts  into  a  hamlet  or  village,  they  usually 
agree  in  choosing  some  chief  to  be  their  judge 
and  the  arbiter  of  their  disputes  in  time  of  peace, 
their  leader  and  captain  when  they  go  to  war 
with  other  tribes.  This  is  the  foundation  of  a 
monarchial  government.  Or,  perhaps,  their 
public  affairs  are  directed  by  a  council  or  se- 
nate, of  the  oldest  and  wisest  of  the  tribe — this 
is  the  origin  of  a  republican  state.  At  all  events, 
in  one  way  or  other,  they  put  themselves  under 
something  fesembling  a  regular  government, 
and  obtain  ^e  ■  protection  of  such  laws  as 
may  prevent  them  from  quarrelling  with  one 
another. 

Other  important  alterations  are  introduced 
by  time.  At  first,  no  doubt,  the  members  of 
the  community  store  their  fruits  and  the  pro* 
duce  of  the  chase  in  common.  Biit  shortly  af? 
ter,  reason  teaches  them  that  the  individual  wno 
has  bestowed  labour  am  trouble  upon  any 
2  c 
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thing  so  as  to  render>  it  productive,  aequires  a 
Piflht  of  property,  as  it  is^called,  in  the  produce, 
i¥hich  his  efforts  have  in  a  manner  called  into 
existence.  Thus,  it  is  soon  acknowledged,  that 
he  who-  has  planted  a  tree  has  the  sole  right  of 
consuming  its  fruit ;.  and  that  he  who  has  sown 
a  field  of  corn  has  the  exclusive  title  to  gather 
in  the  grain.  Without  the  labour  of  the  planter 
and  husbandman,  there  would  have  been  no  ap 
pies  or  wheat,  and  therefore  these  are  justly 
entitled  to  the  fruit  of  their  labour. 
In  like  manner^  the  state  itself  is  conceived 

'^  to  acquire  a  right  of  property  in  the  fields  cul« 
tivated  by^ts  members,  and  in  the  forests  where 
they  have  of  old  practised  the  rights  of  hunting 
and  fishing.  If  men  of  a  different  tribe  enter 
on  the  territory  of  a  neighbouring  nation,  war 
ensues  between  them,  and  peace  is  made  by 
agreeing  on  both  sides  to  reasonable* conditions^ 
Thus  a  young  state  extends  its  possessions;  Und 
by  its  communications  with  other  tribes  laya 
the  foundation  of  public  laws  for  the  regulation 

'  of  their  behaviour  to  each  other  m  peace  and 
in  war. 

Other  arrangements  no  less  important  are 
produced,  tending  to  increase  the  difference  be* 
tween  mankind  in  th^ir  wild  and  original  state, 
and  that  which  they  assume  in  the  progress  of 
civilization.  One  of  the  most  remarkable  4s  the 
separation  of  the  citizens  into  different  classes 
Hf  society,  and  the  introduction  of  the>  use  of 
money.  I  will  try  to  render  these  great  changes 
intelligible  to  you. 
In  the.earlier  stages  of  society,  every  member 
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o£  the  community  may  bo  said  to  &u|iply  allbii^ 
wante  by  hia  own  poxgoiial  laboisri  He  a^cqiureft 
his  food  by  the  cha30'^he  bow«  and  reaps  Mo 
own  graiii — ^he  gathers,  his^  own  fruit-*-^he  dvtsi 
tl»  skill  which  forms  his*  dress  so  as  to  fit  hi|K 
own  peraoiL^-hen^kes  the  saodals  or  biifikiipi 
wliieh  protect  his  feet  He  is,  thereforei  better 
or  vorse  aiccommodated  exactly  in  proporrtion 
to  the  persoiuil  skill  and  indost^  nKhieh  heoaiih 
apply  to  that  purpose. 

But  it  is  discovered,  in  process  of  time,  thil^ 
one  man  has  particular  ^xterity  in  hunting,  be« 
ing,  we  shall  suppose,  young,  active,  and  enter- 
priaing;  another,  older  and  of  a  more  staid  ^a* 
racter,  luus  peculiar  skill  in  tilling  the  groi^dy^ 
or  in  managing  cattle  and  flocks.;  a  third,  Isme- 
perhaps,  oc  ii^ftrm,  has  a  happy  talent  for  cutting  - 
oat  and  atitching  together  garments,  or  f»r 
shaptng  aiid  sewing*  such  i^oes  as  bre  worm  H 
b0coin«8,  therefore,  for  the  advantage  of  all«. 
tlM  the  first  shall  attend  to  nothing  bq4  huntr 
ing,  the  second  confine  himself  to  the  cultivttf» 
tiwi  of  the  land,  and  the  third  remain  at.  bomOr 
to  make  clothes  and  shoes. 

But  then  it,  follows^  aa  a  ne<?e98a^  conse^ 
qiieii9e«  that  the  huntsman.must  give  to  the  nu^ 
who  cidtiiratea  the  land  a^.  part  of  his  TenisoOt 
*Dd  skios^  if  he  desires  to  have  grain  of  whj^bi: 
to  make  bread,  or  a  cow  to  furnish  his  lki^ily< 
^tk  milk;' and  thut  both  the  hunlier  ana  the 
B^icQlturist  n^ist  give  a  shftce  of  the  pi^^^Mr^ 
o£the  i;ha«u9y  and  a  prc^kortic^npf  tho  gramt.1^ 
^  thir4  in^n^.tt^  obtain  from,  ^im  clpdios:  aodr 
•kMiP«  ik^4^i9.thv^iai^)$oi|i9^t^4:M^Yli^ 
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lie  wants,  a  great  deal  better,  and  more  easily, 
by  every  one  following  a  separate  occupation, 
than  they  could  possibly  have  been,  hiad  each 
of  the  three  been  hunter,  farmer,  and  tailor,  in 
his  own  person,  practising  two  of  the  trades 
awkwardly  and  umvillingly,  instead  of  conirhing 
himself  to  that  which  he  perfectly  understands, 
and  pursues  with  success.  This  mode  of  ac- 
commodation |s  called  barter,  and  is  the  earliest 
kind  of  traffic  by  which  men  exchange  their 
property  with  each  other,  and  satisfy  their 
wants  by  parting  with  their  superfluities. 

But  in  process  of  time,  barter  is  found  incon- 
venient. The  husbandman,  perhaps,  has  no 
use  for  shoes  when  the  shoemaker  is  in  need  of 

•  com,  or  the  shoemaker  may  not  want  furs  or 
venison  when  the  hunter  desires  to  have  shoes. 

•  To  remedy  this,  almost  all  nationi^  have  intro- 
duced the  use  of  what  is  called  mofiey;  that  is 
to  say,  they  have  fixed  on  some  particular  sub- 
stance capable  of  being  divided  into  small  por- 
tions, which,  having  itself  no  intrinsic  value,  is 
nevertheless  received  as  a  representative  of  the 
value  of  all  commodities.  Particular  kind^  of 
shells  are  used  as  money  in  some  countries  ;  in 
others,  leather,  cloth,  or  iron,  are  employed ; 
but  gold  and  silver,  divided  into  small  portions, 
are  used  for  this  important  purpose  almost  all 
over  the  world. 

That  you  may  understand  the  use  of  this 
circulating  representative  of  the  value  '6f  com- 
modities, and  comprehend  the  convenience 
which  it  affords,  let  us  suppose  that  the  hunter, 
•0  we  formerly  said,^  wanted  a  pair  of  ;shoes,  and 
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the  gboemaker  had  no  occasion  for  venison,  but 
wanted  some  corn,  while  the  husbandman,  not 
desiring  to  have,  shoes,  was  in  need  of  some 
other  commodity. 

Here  are  three  men,  each  desirous  of  some 
article  of  necessity,  or  convenience,  which  he 
camiot  obtain  by  barter,  because  the  party 
whom  he  has  to  deal  with  does  not  want  the 
eommodity  which  he  has  to  offer.  But  sup* 
posing  the  use  of  money  introduced,  and  its  va- 
lue, acknowledged,  these  three  persons  are  ac- 
commodated by  means  of  it  in  the  amplest  man- 
ner possible. 

The  shoemaker  does  not  want  the  venison 
which  the  hvnter  offers  for  sale,  but  some  other 
man  in  tbr  village  is  willing  to  purchase  it  for 
five  pieces  of  silver — the  huQter  sells  his  com- 
modity, and  goes  to  the  shoemaker,  who,  though 
he  would  not  barter  the  shoes  for  the  venison, 
which  he  did  not  want,  readily  sells  them  for 
the  money,  and,  going  with  it  to  the  farmer, 
buys  from  him  the  quantity  of  corn  he  needs ; 
]vhile  the  farmer,  in  Us  turn,  purchases  what- 
ever he  is  in  want  of,  or  if  he  requires  nothing 
^t  the  time,  lays  the  pieces  of  money  aside,  t;o 
use  when  he  has  occasion. 

The  invention  of  money  is  followed  by  the 
gndual  rise  of  trade.  There  are  men  who 
Diake  it  their  business  to  buy  various  articles. 
And  8^1  them  again  for  profit,  that  is,  they  sell 
them-  somewhat  dearer  than  they  boiaght  them. 
This  is  convenient  for  all  parties,  since  the  ori- 
^nal  proprietors  are  willing  to  sell  their  commo- 
dities to  those  store-keepersi  or  shop-keepers^  at 
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n.  low  mte,  to  be  mnred  the  trouble  of  hawking 
them  nbout  in  «eardi  of  a  customer ;  white  ^e 
public  in  geireral  are  equally  wilHng  to  buy  from 
such  intermediate  dealers,  because  dtey  are  mae 
no  be  immediately  supplied  with  what^^ey  want. 
The  tium^rous  •transactions  otooasiofied  by 
Hhe  intaroductioA  of  money,  together  Vi<^  other 
ci)*<^umst8tiee»,  «oon  destroy  the  equality  of 
yanks  whidi  ^prevails  in  an  early  iMage  of  so- 
ciety. Some  m€fn  befcome  rich,  and  hire  the 
assistatifc^e  of  others  io^o  their  work ;  gome  are 
poor,  and  -sink  into  ^the  c«|mdty  df  servants. 
Some  men  are  wise  and  skilful,  iand,  di«ti1ft- 
gui^itig  themselves  by  their  exf»loits  in  battle 
and  their  counsels  in  p^ce,  Yisie  to  the  manage- 
ment of  public  ttifatrs.  Others,  and  much 
greater  numbers^  have  ^no  ^ore  valour  ^than  to 
follow  wltere  %hey  are  :led,  and  %o  more  ttileiit 
than  to  act  as  they  are  com^manded.  Theses 
last  sink,  as  ^  matter  of  course,  ifnto  6h^6ut\ty^ 
while  the  othei«  become  generals  ^d  stated 
men. 

The  a(^ainm^nt  of  lotfrnitig  tends  alsci^  to  Iti- 
crease  the  dillbre)ioe  knf  r«ti/kB.  Those  who 
receive  a  good  educftl^on  by  the  otfre  o^  their 
parents,  or  possess  60  much  ^reingfh  of  mind 
and  readiness  >€€  talesrt  as  to  educate  them* 
seh'es,  beCfome  separated  from  the  -more  igno- 
rant of  the  commimity,  and  form  a  distinct 
class  And  condition  of  their  owto  ;  and  liold  no 
more  communication  Witfe  the  others  than  is 
ftbsol'Utely  necessary.  In  this  way  the  whole 
order  of  society  is  changed,  aiad  Instead  of  prb- 
nea^g  the  uniform  appeajran<ce  of  one  larg;e' 
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family,  each  member  of  which  has  nearly  the 
\)aoe  rights,  it  ocetans  to  resemble  a  confederacy 
0r  Msoeiation  of  different  ranks,  classes,  and 
conditions  of  men,  each  rank  filling  up  a  cer- 
tain department  in  society,  and  diseharging  k 
ehs9  of  dttties  totally  diettnct  from  those  of  the 
o&ers^ 

Tke  stepb  by  which  a  nation  advances  from 
the  natival  and  simple  state  which  we  have  juHi 
described,  into  the  more  complicated  system  in 
which  ranks  are  distinguished  from  each  other, 
are  called  the  progress  of  society,  or  of  civiliza- 
tion.  It  is  attended,  like  all  diings  human, 
with  much  of  evil  as  well  as  good ;  but  it  seemU 
to  be<a  law  of  our  moral  nature,  that,  faster  or 
slower,  such  alterations  must  take  place,  in 
consequence  of  the  invendons  and  improve- 
ments of  succeeding  generations. of  mankind. 

Another  alteration,  productive  of  conse^ 
qnences  tiot  less  important,  arises  out  of  the 
gradual  progress  towards  civilization.  In  the 
^arly  state  oi  society,  every  man  wi  the  tribe 
is  a  warrior,  and  liable  to  serve  as  such  wheli 
the  country  requires  his  assistance ;  but  in  pro^ 
^presB  of  time.^e  pursuit  of  the  military  art  ia^ 
lit  least  on  all  ordinary  occasions,  confined  to 
bands  of  professi<inal  soldiers,  whose  business 
it  is  to.  fi^t  the  battles  of  the  state,  when  re- 
quired, in  consideration  of  which  they  are  paid 
by  the  community,  the  other  members  of  which 
•re  thus  left  totheiminterrupted  pursuit  of  their 
own  peaceful  occupations.  This  alteration 
is  attended  with  more  important  consequesncM 
Aan  we  can  at  present  pause  to  enumerate. 
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We  have  said  that  those  mighty  changes 
x^hich  bring  men  to  dwell  in  castles  and  cities 
instead  of  huts  and  caves,  and  enable  them  to 
cultivate  the  sciences  and  subdue  the  elements, 
instead  of  being  plunged  in  ignorance  and  su- 
pers tition,are  owing  primarily  to  the  reason  with 
which  God  has  graciously  endowed  the  human 
race  ;  and  in  a  second  degree  to  the  power  of 
speech,  by  which  we  can  communicate  to  each 
other  the  result  of  our  own  reflections. 

But  it  is  evident  that  society,  when  its  ad- 
vance is  dependent  on  oral  tradition  aloae, 
must  be  liable  to  many  interruptions.  The 
imagination  of  the  speaker,  and  the  dulness  or 
want  of  comprehension  of  the  hearer,  may 
lead  to  many  errors  ;  and  it  is  generally  found 
that  knowledge  makes  but  very  slow  progress 
until  the  art  of  writing  is  discovered,  by  which 
a  fixed,  accurate,  and  substantial  form  can  be 
given  to  the  wisdom  of  past  ages.  When  this 
noble  art  is  attained,  there  is  a.  sure  foundation 
laid  for  thei preservation  and  increase  of  knoW'- 
ledge.  The  record  is  removed  from  the  inac- 
curate recollection  of  the  aged,  and  placed  in  a 
sjafe,  tangible,  and  imperishable  form,  which 
may  be  subjected  to  the  inspection  of  various 
persons,  until  the  sense  is  completely  explain- 
ed and  comprehended,  with  the  least  possible 
chance  of  doubt  or  uncertainty. 

By  the  art  of  writing,  a  barrier  is  fixed  again^t 
those  violent  changes  so  apt  to  take  place -in  the 
early  stages  of  society,  by  which  all  the  fruits 
of  knowledge  are  frequently  destroyed,  as 
those  of  the  earth  are  by  a  hurricane.    Sup- 
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pose,  for  example,  a  case  which  frequently 
happens  in  the  early  history  of  mankind,  that 
some  nation  which  has  made  considerahle  pro- 
gress in  the  arts,  is  invaded  and  suhdued  by 
another  which  is  more  powerful  and  numerous, 
tioogh  more  ignorant  than  themselves.    It  is 
clear  that  in  this  case,  as  the  rude  and  ignorant 
nctors  would  set  no  value  on  the  knowledge 
of  the  vanquished,  it  would,  if  intrusted  only 
to  the  memory  of  the  individuals  of  the  con- 
quered people,  be  gradually  lost  and  forgotten. 
But  if  their  useful  discoveries  were  vecorded 
in  writing,  the  manuscripts  in  which  they  were 
described,  though  they  might  be  neglected  for 
a  season,  would,  if  preserved  af  all,  probably 
attract  attention  at  some  more  fortunate  period. 
It  was  thus  that,  when  the  empire  of  Rome, 
having  reached  the  utmost  period  of  its  gran- 
deur, was  broken  down  and  conquered  by  nu- 
merous tribes  of  ignorant  though  brave  barba- 
rians,   those     admirable   works   of    classical 
learning,  on  which  such  value  is  justly  placed 
in  the  present  day,  were  rescued  from  total  de- 
struction and  oblivion  by  manuscript  copies 
preserved  by  chance  in  the  old  libraries  of 
churches   and   cpn vents.     It  may  indeed  be 
taken  as  an  almost  infallible  maxim,  that  no 
natioQ  can  make  any  great  progress  in  useful 
knowledge  or  civilization,  until  their  improve- 
ment can  be  rendered  stable  and  permanent  by 
the  invention  of  writings 

Another  discovery,  however,  almost  as  im 
portant  as  that  of  writing,  was  made  during  the 
yteenth   eentiuy.    I  mean   the  invention  of 
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printing.  Writing  with  the  hand  ndtust  be'ttl* 
ways  a;  slow,  diffiinilt,  and  eaepensivB  Op^!titi<m ; 
and  when  the  manuscript  is  finished,  it  is  per- 
haps iaid  aside  among  ihe  stores  of  some  grefit 
library,  where  it  may  be  neglected  by  stndehts, 
and  must,  at  any  rate,  be  accessible  to  Irery  few 
persons,  and  subject  to  be  destroyed  by  nume- 
rous accidents.  But  the  admirable  invention 
of  printing  enables  the  artkt  to  make  a  thou- 
sand copies  from  the  oi4^nal  manuscript,  by 
having  them  stamped  upon  paper,  tn  far  less 
time  and  with  less  expense  than  it  would  eo^ 
to  make  half  a  dozen  such  copies  with  a  pen. 
From  the  period  of  this  glorious  discovery, 
knowledge  of  every  kind  might  be  said  to  be 
brought  out  of  the  darkness  of  cloisters  and 
omiversities,  where  it  was  known  only  to  a  few 
•scholars,  into  the  broad  light  of  day,  where  its 
-treasures  were  accessible  to  all  men. 

The  Bible  itself,  in  which  we  find  the  rule* 
of  eternal  life,  as  well  as  a  thousand  lessons 
lor  our  conduct  in  this  World,  Wias,  before  the 
indention  of  printing,  totally  inaccessible  to  all, 
nave  thfe  priests  of  Rotee,  who  foiind  it  their 
interest  to  discourage  the  perusal  of  the  Bcrip- 
tures  by  feny  save  their  own  order,  and  thus 
scar^ened  from  discovery  those  i^t^ations  and 
borruptiofts,  which  the  inventions  of  ignorant 
and  designing  men  had  introduced  into  the 
beautiful  simplicity  of  the  gospel.  But  when, 
by  means  of  printing,  the  copies  of  the  Bi^ile 
became  so  numerous,  that  every  one,  above  the 
most  wretched  poveifty,  could,  at  a  cheap  price, 
possess  him£(e^  of  ii  copy  of  the  blessed  rial^ 
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.'i0fli£3,  there  was  a  genend  appeal  Irora  the 
^mon  and  ^Bcrcmchments  of  the  Church  o{ 
fioBie,  to  the  Divine  Word  on  which  they  pro- 
fessed to  be  founded  ;  a  treasure  formeri j  con- 
denied  from  tiiJB  public,  but  now  placed  within 
dte  reach,  of  every  man,  whether  of  the  clergy 
«rl2dt?y<.  The  col^se^uence  of  these  inqniries, 
which  printiiig  aione  could  liave  rendered  prac- 
'ticaUe,  was  .^e  rise  of  the  happy  Reformation 
«f  the  Christiiui  chmrdi. 

The  same  noble  art  made  knowledge  of  a 
temporal  kind  as  accessible  as  that  which  con- 
cerned religion.  Wh»t6ter  works  of  history, 
science, .  morality,  or  entertainment,  seemed 
likely  to  instruct  or  amuse  l^e  reader,  were 
printed  and  distributed  among  the  peaple  at 
large  by  printers  and  booksellers,  who  had  a 
profit  by  doing  so.  Thus  the  possibility  of  im 
portant  discoreries  being  forgotten  in  the 
coarse  erf  years,  or  of  the  destruction  of  useful 
4Hrt8,  or  ^kgant  Hterat/ore,  by  the  loss  of  the  re- 
cords in  whidi  they  are  preserved,  was  in  a 
if^eat^measure  removed. 

in  a  word,  the  printing-press  is  a  conlri- 
^«noe  wiiieh  enables  any  ofie  indiridual  to  asd- 
iw»8  Ihis  wliole  feHow-subjects  on  any  topic 
wMcklle  thinks  important,  and  which  enables 
1^  whole  nation  to  listen  to  the  voice  of  such  in- 
diridtuii,  however  obscure,  with  the  same  ease 
«od  greater  certainty  of  understanding  what  he 
^ys^  than  if  a  chief  of  Indians  were  haranguing 
the  tribe  at  his  council-fire.  Nor  is  the  import- 
ant difference  to  be  forgotten,  that  the  orator 
can  only  speak  to  the  person  present,  while  the 
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author 'of  a  book  addresses  himself,  not  only  to 
the  race  now  in  existence,  but  to  all  succeeding 
generations,  while  his  work  shall  be  held  in 
estimation. 

I  have  thus  endeavoured  to  trace  the  steps 
by  which  a  general  civilization  is  found  to  take 
place  in  nations  with  more  dr  less  rapidity,  as 
laws  and  institutions,  or  external  circum- 
stances, favourable  or  otherwise,  advance  or 
retard  the  increase  of  ktiowledge,  and  by  the 
course  of  which  man,  endowed  with  reason, 
and  destined  for  immortality,  gradually  im- 
proves the  condition  in  which  Providence  has 
placed  him,  while  the  inferior  animals  continue 
to  live  by  means  of  the  same,  or  nearly  the 
same,  instincts  of  self-preservation,  which  have 
directed  their  species  in  all.  its  descents  since 
the  creation. 

I  have  called  your  attention  at  some  length 
to  this  matter,  because  you  will  now  have  to 
remark,  that  a  material  change  had  gradually 
'  and  slowly  taken  place,  both  in  the  kingdom  of 
England,  and  in  that  of  Scotland,  when  their 
loYig  quarrels  were  at  length,  in  appearance, 
ended,  by  the  accession  of  James  the  Bixth  of 
Scotland  to  the  English  ci'own,  which  he  held 
under  the  title  of  James  the  First  of  that  pow- 
erful kingdom. 
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hfirmtties  ami  ill  temper  of  Elizabeth  in  her 
latter  years — Accession  of  James  VL  ac' 
ceptable  on  that  account  to  the  English — Re* 
sort  of  Scotsmen  to  the  Court  at  London — 
Quarrels  between  them  and  the  English — 
Duelling — Duel  of  Stewart  and  Whartonr^-^ 
Attempt  by  Sir  John  Ayres  to  assassinate 
Ltord  Herbert — Murder  of  Turner^  a  Fen- 
cing'Master,  by  two  Pages  of  Lord  San- 
quhar, and  Execution-  of  the  three  Murder* 
ers — Statute  against  Stabbing, 

The  whole  inland  of  Great  Britain  was  now 
imited  under  one  king,  though  it  remained  in 
effect  two  separate  kingdoms,  governed  by 
their  own  separate  ccmstitutions,  and  their  own 
distinct  codes  of  laws,  and  liable  again  to.  be 
separated,  in  case,  hj  the  death  of  King  James 
without  issue,  the  kingdoms  might  have  beeii 
claimed  by  different  heirs.  For  although  James 
had  two  sons,  yet  there  was  a  possibility  that 
^ey  might  hare  both  died  before  their  father, 
in  which  case  the  sceptres  of  England  and 
Scotland  must  have  passed  once  more  to  diffe- 
rent hands.  The  Hamilton  family  would,  in 
that  case,  have  succeeded  to  the  kingdom  of 
Scotland,  and  the  next  heir  of  Elizabeth  to  that 
of  England.  Who  that  heir  was,  it  might  have 
been  found  difficult  to  determine. 

It  Blight  have  been  thought  that  JarAes,  the 
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sovereign  of  a  poor  and  barren  kingdom,  which 
liad  for  so  many  ages  maintained  an  almost 
perpetual  war  with  England,  v^ould  have  met 
with  a  prejudiced  and  unpleasant  reception  from 
a,  nation  long  accustomed  to  despise  the  S^idtft 
for  their  poverty,  and  to  r«gard  them  with  en- 
mity on  account  of  their  constant  boetiU^  to 
the  English  blood  and  name. 

It  might  have  been  supposed  also,  that  a^peo- 
ple  so  proud  as  the  English,  and  having- so  many 
justifiable  reasons  for  their  pride,  would  hav«  re>- 
garded  with  an  evil  eye  the  transference  of  the 
s.ceptre  from  the   hand  of  the  Tudors,    who 
had  swayed  it  during  five  successive  reigns,  to 
those  of  a  Stewart,  descended  from  the  ancient 
and  determined  enemies  of  the  English  nation. 
But  it  was  the  wise  and  gracious  pleasure  of 
Providence,  that  while  so  many  reasons  existed^ 
>  to  render  the  accession  of  James,  and,  in  con*-' 
spquence,  the  union  of  the  two  crowns,  obnox;- 
ious  to  the  English  people,  others  should  oecur,. 
which  not  only  balanced,  but  completely  over*- 
powered  those  objections,  as  well  in  the  inind9. 
of  men  of  sense  an^  education,  as  in  the  judgr** 
DQient  of  the  populace,  who  are  usually  av^se.  tg^ 
foreign  rulers,  for  nq  othfsr  rea^pQ  than.  ^1; 
they  are  such, 

Qu^en  Elizabeth,  after  a  long  aiad  glorio^9% 
reign,  had,  in  her  latter  days,  become  miM^ 
more  cross  and  uncertain  in  her  teinper  than} 
had  been  the  case  in  li^r  youth,  n^pr,e  wiifid'' 
also,,  and  more  inclined  to  exert  hei:  arbitrary- 
power  on  slight  occasions.  One  peculiar  c^[|i9€t? 
q£  offeooe  was  her  obstinate  refusal  toi  gm^y 
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the  anxiety  of  her  people,  by  making  any  ar 
rangement  for  die  succession  to  the  throne 
after  her  death.  On  this  subject,  indeed,  .she 
nursed  so  much  suspicion  and  jealousy,  as 
gare  rise  to  more  than  one  extraordinary 
scene.  The  following  is  a  whimsical  instance, 
among  others,  of  her  unwillingness  to  hear  oi 
any  thing  respecting  old  age  and  its  conse- 
quences* 

The  Bishop  of  St.  David's,  preaching  in  her 

Majesty's  presence,  took  occaaion  from  his  text, 

which  was  Psal.  xc  rer.  12,  "  So  teach  us  to 

number  our  days,  that  we  may  apply  our  hearts 

unto  wisdom,"  to  allude  to  the  Queen'et  ad-' 

vanced  period  of  life,  she  being  then  sixty-three, 

and  to  the  consequent  infirmities  attending  upon 

old  age :  as  for  example,  whe^  the  grinders  shall 

be  few  iu  number,  and  they  wax  dark  who  look 

out  at  windows — ^when  the  daughters  of  singing 

shall  be  abased^— and  more  to  the  like  purpose.  • 

With  the  tone  of  these  admonitions  the  queeil 

^vas  so  ill  satisfied^  tWt  she  flung  open  the  win^ 

dow  of  the  closet  in  which  she  sate,  and  told 

thepreaeher  tokeephis  admonitions  to  himself,- 

^ae^she  plainly  saw  the  greatest  clerks  (mean^^ 

iijg,  scholars)  were  not  the  wisest  men.    Nof 

did  her  displeasure  end  here.     The  bishop  was* 

commanded  to  confine  himself  to  his  house  for 

n.tfni|h  and  the  Queen,  referring  to  the  circum- 

|some  time  afterwards,  told  her  cour- 

^w.  i»nch  the  prelate  was  mistaken  in. 

J  her  to  be  as  much  decayed  as  perhaps 

feel  himself  to  be.     As  for  her^  she- 

iod,    neither  her  stomach  nor  her 
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Strength,  her  voice  for  singing,  or  her  art  of 
fingering  instruments,  were  any  whit  decayed. 
Anji  to  prove  the  goodness  of  her  eyes,  she 
produced  a  little  jewel,  with  an  inscription  in 
very  small  letters,  which  she  offered  to  Lord 
Worcester  and  Sir  James  Crofts  to  read ;  and 
as  they  had  too  much  tact  to  he  sharp-sighted 
,OB  the  occasion,  she  read  it  herself  with  appa« 
rent  ease,  and  laughed  at  the  error  of  the  good 
bishop. 

The  faults  of  Elizabeth,  though  arising  chiefly 
from  age  and  ill-temper,  were  noticed  and  re- 
sented by  her  subjects,  who  began  openly  to 
show  themselves  weary  of  a  female  reign,  for- 
getting how  glorious  it  had  been,  and  to  de- 
sire to  have  a  king  to  rule  over  them.  With 
this  general  feeling,  all  eyes,  even  those  of  Eli- 
zabeth's most  conndential  statesman  and  coun- 
sellor Sir  Robert  Cecil,  afterwards  Earl  of 
.Salisbury,  were  turned  to  the  King  of  Scotland 
^  next  heir  to  the  crown.  He  was  a  Protestant 
prince,  which  assured  him  the  favour  of  the 
Church  of  England,  and  of  the  numerous  and 
strong  adherents  to  the  Protestant  religion.  As 
such,  Cecil  entered  into  a  secret  correspondence 
with  him,  in  which  he  pointed  out  the  line  of 
conduct  proper  on  James's  part  to  secure  his 
interest  in  England. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  English  Catholics,  on 
whom  Queen  Elizabeth's  government  had  m- 
posed  many  severe  penal  laws,  were  eqmp|f 
friendly  to  the  succession  of  King'James»  since 
from  that  prince,  whose  mother  had  been  a  strict 
Catholic,  tl)ey  might  hope  for  some  favour,  or, 
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at  the  Jeast,  some  release  from  the  various  hard* 
ships  which  the  laws  of  England  imposed  on 
them.  The  £arl  of  Northumberland  conducted 
a  correspondence  with  James  on  the  part  of  the 
Catholics,  in  which  he  held  hi^h  language,  and 
offered  to  assert  the  Scottish  King's  right  of 
sacceasion  by  force  of  arms. 

These  intrigues  were  kept  by  James  as  secret 
as  was  in  his  power.     If  Elizabeth  had  disco- 
vered either  the  one  or  the  other,  neither  the 
.  services  of  Cecil  nor  the  high  birth  and  power 
of  the  great  Earl  of  Northumberland,   couki 
have  saved  them  from  experiencing  the  extre- 
mity* of  her  indignation.     Cecil,  in  particular, 
was  at  one  time  on  the  point  of  ruin.     A  post 
from  Scotland  delivered  into  hishands  a  private 
packet  from  the  Scottish  king,  when  the  secre- 
tary was  in  attendance  on  Elizabeth.  "  Open 
your  despatches,"  said  Elizabeth,  "  and  let  us 
hear  the  news  from  Scotland."  ^  A  man  of  less 
presence  ctf  mind  would  have  been  ruined  ;  for 
M  the  queen  had  seen  the  least  hesitation  in  her 
minister's  manner,  her  suspicions  would  have 
been  instantly  awakened,  and  detection  must 
.have  followed.  But  Cecil  recollected  the  queen's 
sensitive  aversion  to.  any  disagreeable  smelly 
which  was  strengthened  by  thq. belief  of  the 
time,  that  infectious  diseases  and  subtle  poisons 
ct^uld  becommunicatedby  means  of  scent  alone. 
1'he  artful  secretary  availed  himself  of  this,  and 
ivUle  \ie  seemed  to  be  cutting  the  strings  which 
hield  tlie  packet,  he  observed  it  had  a  singular 
and  unpleasant  odour  5  on  wliich  Elizabeth  de- 
tired  it  might  be  taken  from  her  presence,  and 
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Opened  elsewhere  with  due  precaution.  Thusi 
Cecil  got  an  opportunity  to  withdraw  from  the 
packet  whatever  could  have  betrayed  his  corres- 
pondence with  King  James.  Cecil's  policy  and 
inclinations  were  very  generally  followed  in  the 
English  court ;  indeed,  there  appeared  no  heir 
to  the  crown,  male  or  female,  whose  right  could 
be  placed  in  competition  with  that  of  James. 

It  may  be  added  to  this  general  inclination  in 
James's  favour,  that  the  defects  of  his  character 
were  of  a  kind  which  did  not  attract  much  at- 
tention while  he  occupied  the  throne  of  Scot- 
land. The  delicacy  of  his  situation  was  then 
so  great,  and  he  was  exposed  to  so  many  dan- 
gers from  the  dislike  of  the  clergy,  the  feuds 
of  the  nobles,  and  the  tumultuous  disposition  of 
the  common  people,  that  he  dared  not  indulge 
in  any  of  those  childish  freaks  of  which  he  was 
found  capable  when  his  motions  were  more 
completely  at  his  own  disposal.  On  the  coa<> 
trary,  he  was  compelled  to  seek  out  the  sagest 
counsellors,  to  listen  to  the  wisest  advice,  and 
to  put  a  restraint  on  his  own  natural  dispoMtion 
for  encouraging  idle  favourites,  parasites,  and 
flatterers,  as  well  as  to  suppress  his  inward  de» 
sire  to  extend  the  limits  of  his  authority  farther 
than  the  constitution  of  the  country  permittefi 
At  this  period  he  governed  by  the  advice  of 
such  ministers  as  the  Chancellor  Maitland,  an(t 
afterwards  of  Home,  Earl  of  Dunbar,  men  of 
thought  and  action,  of  whose  steady  measures 
and  prudent  laws  the  king  naturally  obtained 
the  credit. 

Neither  was  James  himself  deficient  in  a  cer 
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tain  degree  of  sagacity.     He  possessed  all  that 
eould  be   derived  from  learning  alloyed  by 
pedantry,   and  from   a  natural  shrewdness  of 
wit,  which  enabled' him  to  play  the  part  of  a 
man  of  sense,  when  either  acting  under  the 
influence  of  constraint  and  fear,  or  where  no 
temptation  occurred  to  induce  him  to  be  guilty  of 
some  folly.     It  was  by  theise  specious  accom- 
plishments that  he  acquired  in  his  youth  the 
character  df  an  able  and  wise  monarch,  although 
when  he  was  afterwards  brought  on  a  more 
conspicuous  sta^,  and  his  character  better  nn^ 
derstood,  he  was  found  entitled  to  no  better 
epithet  than  that  conferred  on  him  by  an  able 
French  politician,  who  called  him,  **  the  wisest 
fool  in  Christendom." 

Such,  however,  as  King  James  was^  England 
now  received  him  with  more  universal  acda^ 
mation  than  had  attended  any  of  her  princes  on 
their  ascent  to  the  throne-.  Multitudes,  of  every 
description,  hastened  to  accompany  him  on  his 
journey  through  England  to  the  capital  city. 
The  wealthy  placed  their  gold  at  his  disposal, 
^e  powerful  opened  their  halls  for  the  most 
nttgnificent  entertainments,  the  clergy  Iniled 
him  as  the  head  of  the  Church,  and  the  poor, 
who  had  nothing  to  offer  but  their  lives,  seem- 
ed ready  to  devote  them  to  his  service.     Some 
of  the  Scotdsh  retinue  who  were  acquainted 
Wtlh  James's  character,  saw  and  feared  the  un- 
favourable effect  which  such  a  chanffe  of  cir- 
omistances  was  likely  to  work  on  him.     **  A 
l^a^ue  of  these  people !"  said  one  of  his  oldest 
teouestics ;  *'  l^ey  wiU  spoil  a  good  king.*' 
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Another  Scot  made  an  equally  shrewd  an- 
swer to  an  Englishman,  who  desired  to  know 
from  him  the  king's  real  character.  '*  Bid  you 
ever  see  a  jackanapes?"  said  the  Scotsman, 
meaning  a  tame  monkey  ;  "  if  you  have,  you 
must  be  aware  that  if  you  holtt'the  creature  in 
your  hands  you  can  make  him  bite  me,  and 
if  I  hold  him  in  my  hands,  I  can  make  him 
bite  you." 

Both  these  sayings  were  shown  to  be  true  in 
course  of  time.  King  James,  brought  from  po- 
verty to  wealth,  became  thou^tless  and  prodi- 
gal, indolent,  and  addicted  to  idle  pleasures. 
From  hearing  the  smooth  flatteries  of  the  clergy 
of  England,  who  recognised  him  as  head  of  the 
Church,  instead  of  the  rude  attacks  of  the  Pres 
byterian  ministers  of  Scotland,  who  had  hardly 
admitted  his  claim  to  be  one  of  its  inferior 
members,  he  entertained  new  and  more  lofty 
pretensions  to  divine  oight.  Finally,  brought 
from  a  country  where  his  personal  liberty  and 
the  freedom  of  his  government  were  frequently 
placed  under  restraint,  and  his^  life  sometimes 
in  danger,  he  was  overjoyed  to  find  himself  in 
a  condition  where  his  own  will  was  not  only 
unfettered,  as  far  as  he  himself  was  concfetnied, 
but  appeared  to  be  the  model  to  which  all  loyal 
subjects  were  desirous  to  accommodate  theirs; 
and  he  seemed  readily  enough  disposed  to 
stretch  to  its  utmost  limits  the  power  thus  pre- 
sented to  him.  Thus,  from  being  a  just  and 
equitable  monarch,  he  was  inspired  with  a  love 
of  arbitrary  power ;  and  from  attending,  as  had 
been  his  custom,  to  state  business,  he  now 
winded  little  save  hunting  and  festivals. 
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In  this  manner  James,  though  possessing  a 
large  stQck  of  pedantic  wisdom,  came  to  place 
himself  mder  the  management  of  a  succession 
of  unworthy  favourites,  and  although  good- 
natured,  and  naturally  a  lover  of  justice,  was 
often  hurried  into  actions  and  measures,  which« 
if  they  could  not  he  termed  absolutely  tyranni- 
cal, were  nevertheless  illegal  and  unjust.     It  is, 
however,  of  his  Scottish  government  that  we 
are  now  to  treat,  and  therefore  I  am  to  explain 
to  you,  as  well  as  I  can,  the  consequences  of  the 
union  with  England  to  the  people  and  country 
uf  Scotland. 

If  the  English  nation  were  delighted  to  re- 
ceive King  James  as  their  sovereign,  the  Scot- 
tish people  were  no  less  enchanted  by  the  pros- 
pect of  their  monarch's  ascent  to  this  wealthY 
and  pre-eminent  situation.  They  considered 
the  promotion  of  their  countryman  and  prince 
as  an  omen  of  good  fortune  to  their  nation ; 
each  individual  Scotsman  expected  to  secure 
some  part  of  the  good  things  with  which  En- 
gland was  supposed  to  abound,  and  nniltitudes' 
hurried  to  court,  to  put  themselves  in  the  way 
of  sharing  them. 

James  was  shocked  at  the  greediness  and 
importunity  of  his  hungry  countrymen,  and 
scandalized  besides  at  the  poor  and  miserable 
appearance  which  many  of  them  made  among 
the  rich  Englishmen,  and  which  brought  ^is- 
c/^dit  upon  the  country  to  which  he  himself  as 
well  as  they  belonged.  He  sent  instructions  to 
the  Scottish  Privy  Council  to  prevent  such  in 
tmdera  from  leaving  their  country,  complain- 
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ing  of  their  manners  and  appearance,  as  calcu- 
lated to  bring  disgrace  upon  all  the  natives  of 
Scotland. 

A  proclamation  was  accordingly  issued  dkt 
Edinburgh,  setting  forth  that  great  numbers  of 
men  and  women  of  base  sort  and  coadition,  and 
without  any  certain  trade,  calling,  or  depend* 
ence,  repaired  from  Scotland  to  court,  which 
was  almost  filled  with  them,  to  the  great  an- 
noyance of  his  Majesty,  and  to  the  heavy  dis* 
frace  of  the  Scottish  nation ;  for  these  suitors 
being,  in  the  judgment  of  all  who  saw  tkeni» 
but  idle  rascals,  and  poor  miserable  bodies^ 
their  importunity  and  numbers  raised  an  opi- 
nion that  there  were  no  persons  of  good  rank) 
comeliness,  or  credit  in  the  country,  which  sent 
/brth  such  a  flight  of  locusts.  Further,  it  wa« 
complained  that  these  unseemly  supplicants 
usually  alleged  that  the  cause  of  their  repairing 
to  court,  was  to  desire  payment  of  old  debts 
due  by  the  King,  "  which  of  all  kinds  of  impor- 
tunity,*' says  the  proclamation,  with  great  sim-^ 
plicity,  '^is  the  most  unpleasing  to  his  Majesty.'* 
Therefore  general  proclamation  was  directed 
to  be  made  at  all  the  market  crosses  in  Scot- 
land, that  no  Scottish  person  should  be  per  ^ 
mitte^  to  travel  to  England  without  leave  of  the 
Privy  Council ;  and  that  vessels  transporting 
individuals  who  had  not  obtained  due  license 
shonid  be  liable  to  confiscation. 

But  although  the  King  did  all  that  was  in  his 
power  to  prevent  these  uncouth  suitors  from 
repairing  to  his  court,  yet  there  were  many 
other  natives  of  Scotlatid  of  a  higher  descrip* 
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tioD,  the  sons  of  men  of  rank  and  quality,  who, 
by  birth  and  condition,  had  the  right  of  attend- 
ing his  court,  and  approaching  his  presence, 
whom  he  could  not  prohibit  from  doing  so^ 
without  positively  disowning  all  former  affec- 
tions, national  feeling,  and  sympathy  or  grati- 
tude for  past  services.    The  benefits  which  he 
conferred  on  these '  were  ill-construed  by  the 
Bngli^h,  who  seem  to,  have  accounted  every 
thing  as  taken  from  theBHselves  which  was  be- 
stowed on  a  Scotsman.     The  King,  though  it 
does  not  appear  that  he  acted  with  any  unjust 
purpose,  was  ha|:(}ly  judged,  both  by  ihis  own 
countrymen  and  the  Englisti. 

The  Scots  who  had  been  his  friends  in  his 
inferior  situation,  and,  as  it  might  be  called,  his 
adversity,  naturally  expected  a  share  of  his 
bounty,  when  he  was  advanced  to  such  high 
prosperity ;  while  the  English,  with  a  jealousy 
for  which  much  allowance  is  to  be  made,  re- 
garded these  northern  suitors  with  an  evil  eye. 
In  short,  the  Scottish  courtiers  thought  that 
their  claims  of  ancient  services,  of  allegiance 
tried  under  difficult  circumstances,  of  favour 
due  to  countrymen,  and  perhaps,  even  to  kin- 
dred, which  no  people  carry  so  far,  entitled 
them  to  all  the  advazi^ges  which  the  King 
might  have  to  bestow  ;  vmile  the  English,  on 
the  other  hand,  considered  every  thing  given  to 
the  Scots  as  conferred  at  their  expense,  and 
used  many  rhymes  and  satirical  expressions  to 
that  purpose,  such  as  occur  in  the  old  song:-"»- 

Bonny  Scot,  all  witness  can, 
England  hag  made  thee  a  gentleman* 
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Tliyl)lue  bonnet,  when  thou  came  hither, 
Would  scarcely  keep  out  the  wind  or  weather : 
But  now  it  is  turned  to  a  hat  and  a  feather — 
The  bonnet  is  blown  the  devil  knows  whither. 

The  sword  at  thy  haunch  was  a  huge  black  blade, 
"With  a  great  basket-hilt,  of  iron  made.; 
But  now  a  long  rapier  doth  hang  by  his  side, 
And  huffing!y  doth  this  bonny  Scot  ride. 

Another  rhyme,  to  the  same  purpose,  described 
a  Scottish  courtier  thus : — 

In  Scotland  he  was  born  and  bred, 
And,  though  a  beggar,  must  bo  fed. 

It  is  said,  that  when  the  Scots  complained  to.the 
king  of  this  last  aspersion,  James  replied, 
"  Hold  your  peace,  for  I  will  soon  make  the 
English  as  poor  as  yourselves,  and  so  end  that 
controversy."  But  as  it  was  not  in  the  power 
of  wit  to  appease  the  feud  -  befcwixt  the  nobility 
and  gentry  of  two  proud  nations,  so  lately  ene- 
mies, all  thfe  efforts  of  the  Kin^  were  unequal 
to  prevent  bloody  and  desperate,  quarrels  be- 
tween his  countrymen  and  his  new  subjects,  to 
the  great  disquiet  of  the  court,  and  the  distress 
of  the  good-natured  monarch,  who,  averse  to 
war  in  all  its  shapes,  and  even  to  the  sight  of  a^ 
drawn  sword,  sufered  grievously  on  such  oc- 
casions. .* 

There  was  one  of  those  incidents  which  as- 
sumed a  character  so  formidable,  that  it  threat- 
ened the  destruction  of  all  the  Scots  at  the 
co«rt  and  in  the  capital,  and,  in  consequence, 
a  breach  between  the  kingdoms  so  lately  and 
happily  allied. 
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At  a  public  korse*race  at  Croydon,  Philip 
Herbert,  an  Englishman  of  high  birth,  though, 
as  it  fortunately  chanced,  of  no  degree  of  corres- 
ponding spirit,  received,  in  a  quarrel,  a  blow  in 
the  face  by  a  switch  or  a  horse-whip,  from  one 
Aamsay,  a  Scottish  gentleman  in  attendance  on 
the  court.  The  rashness  and  violence  of  Ram- 
flay  was  construed  into  a  national  point  of 
quarrel  by  the  English  present,  who  proposed 
revenging  themselves  on  the  spot  by  a  general 
attack  upon  all  the  Scots  on  the  race-ground. 
One  gentleman,  named  Pinchbeck,  although  ill 
fitted  for  such  a  strife,  for  he  had  but  the  iise  of 
two  jfingers  upon  his  right  hand,  rode  furiously 
through  the  multitude,  with  his  dagger  ready 
drawn,  exhorting  all  the  English  to  imitate  him 
in  an  immediate  attack  on  the  Scots,  exclaiming, 
*'  Let  us  breakfast  *with  those  that  are  here,  and 
dine  with  the  rest  in  London."  But  as  Herbert 
did  not  return  the  blow,  no  scuffle  or  assault 
actually  took  place ;  otherwise,  it  is  probable, 
a  dreadful  scene  must  have  ensued.  James, 
with  whom  Herbert  was  a  particular  favourite, 
rewarded  his  moderation  or  timidity  by  raising 
him  to  the  rank  of  Knight,  Baron,  Viscount, 
and  Earl  of  Montgomery,  all  in  one  day.  Ram- 
say was  banished  the  court  for  a  season ;  and 
thus  the  immediate  affront  was  in  some  degree 
ai/eviated. 

But  the  new  Earl  of  Montgomery  remained, 
in  the  opinion  of  his  countrymen,  a  dishonour- 
ed man ;  and  it  is  said  his  mother,  the  sister  of 
Sir  Philip  Sidney,  wept  and  tore  her  hair  when 
ihe  heard  of  bis  having  endured  with  patienoe 
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the  insult  offered  by  Rumsay.  %  This  is  the  lady 
whom,  in  a  beautiful  epitaph,  Ben  Jonson  has 
described  as 

Sidney's  sister,  Pembroke's  mother ; 
Death,  ere  thoa  hast  slain  another 
Wise,  and  good,  and  learn'd  as  she,  - 
Time  shall  throw  a  dart  at  thee. 

Yet  the  patience  of  Herbert '  under  the  insult 
was  the  fortunate  prevention  of  a  great  national 
misfortune,  for  which,  if  his  after  conduct  had 
not  given  tokens  of  an  abject  spirit,  he  might 
have  been  praised  as  a  patriot,  who  had  prefer- 
red the  good  of  -ilis  country  to  the  gratification 
of  his  own  immediate  resentment. 

Another  offence  given  by  the  haughty  and 
irascible  temper  of  a  Scotsman,  was  also  likely 
to  have  produced  disastrous  consequences* 
The  Inns  of  Court  are  the  places  of  resort  and 
study  appointed  for  those  young  men  who  are 
destined  to  the  profession  of  the  law  in  Eriglaiid^ 
and  they  are  filled  with  students,  men  often  of 
high  family  and  accomplishments,  and  who, 
living  together  in  the  sort, of  colleges  set  apart 
for  their  residence,  have  always  kept  up  the 
ideas  of  privilege  and  distinction,  to  which 
their  destination  to  a  highly  honourable  profes- 
sion, as  well  as  their  own  birth  and  condition, 
entitles  them. 

One  of  these  gentlemen,  by  name  Edward 
Hawley,  appeared  at  court  on  a  public  occasion, 
and,  probably,  intruded  further  than  his  rank 
authorized ;  so  that  Maxwell,  a  Scotsman,  much 
favoured  by  James,  and  ^n  usher  of  his  cham- 
ber, not  only  thrust  him  back,  but  actually' 
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pulled  him  out  of  ^  the  presence  chamber  by  a 
black  riband  which,  like  other  gallants  of  the 
time,  Hawley  wore  at  the  ear.  Hawley,  who 
was  a  man  of  spirit,  instantly  challenged  Max- 
veiJ  to  fight ;  and  his  second,  who  carried  the 
challenge,  informed  him,  that  if  he  declined 
such  meeting)  Hawley  would  assault  him 
whererer  they  should  meet,  and  either  kill  him 
or  be  killed  on  the  spot  James,  by  his  royal 
interference,  was  able  to  solder  up  this  quar* 
rel  also,  f  He  compelled  Maxwell  to  make  an 
apology  to  Hawley ;  and,  for  the  more  full  ac* 
commodation  of  the  dispute,  accepted  of  a  splen<* 
did  masque  and  entertainment  offered  on  theoC" 
casion  by  the  students  of  Gray's  Inn  Lane,  the 
society  to  which  tlie  injured  gentleman  be- 
longed. 

We  may  here  remark  a  great  change  in  the 
manners  of  the  gallants  of  the  time,  which  had 
taken  place  in  the  progress  of  civilization,  to 
which  I  formerly  alluded.  The  ancient  prac<* 
Uce  of  trial  by  combat,  which  made  a  principal 
,  ^rt  of  the  feudal  law,  and  which  was  resorted 
to  in  so  many  cases,  was  now  fallen  into  disuse. 
Tl\e  progress  of  reason,  and  the  principles  of 
justice,  concurred  to  prove  that  a  combat  in  the 
lists  might  indeed  show  which  of  two  knights 
iras  the  best  rider  and  the  stoutest  swordsman, 
hut  that  such  an  encounter  could  afford  no  evi- 
dence which  of  the  two  was  innocent  or  guilty ; 
since  it  can  only  be  believed  in  a  very  ignorant 
age  that  Providence  is  to  work  a  miracle  in  case 
of  every  chance  combat,  and  award  success  to 
the  |)arty  whose  virtue  best  deserves  it.    The 
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trial  by  combat,  therefore,  though  it  was  not 
actually  removed  from  the  statute-book,  was  in 
fact  only  once  appealed  to  after  the  accession  of 
James,  and  even  then  the  combat,  as  a  mode  of 
trial  un  suited  to  enlightened  times,  did  not  take 
place. 

For  the  same  reason  the  other  sovereigns  of 
Europe  discountenanced  these  challenges  and 
combats,  either  for  pure  honour  or  in  revenge 
of  some  injury,  which  it  used  to  be  their  custom 
to  encourage,  and  to  sanction  with  their  own 
presence.  These  rencounters  were  generally 
accounted  by  all  sensible  persons  an  inexcusable 
waste  of  gallant  men's  lives  for  matters  of  mere 
punctilio,  and  were  strictly  forbidden,  under 
the  highest,  penalties,  by  the  Kings  both  of 
England  and  France,  and,  generally  speakings 
through  the  civilized  world.  But  the  royal 
command  could  not  change  the  hearts  of  those 
to  whom  it  was  addressed,  nor  could  the  penal* 
ties  annexed  to  the  breach  of  the  law  intimidate 
men,  whom  a  sense  of  honour,  though  a  false 
one,  had  already  induced  to  hold  life  cheap. 
Men  fought  as  many,  perhaps  even  more,  single 
combats  than  formerly ;  and  although  they  took 
place  without  the  publicity  and  formal  show  of 
lists,  armour,  horses,  and  the  attendance  of  he«> 
raids  and  judges  of  'the  field,  yet  they  were  not 
less  bloody  than  those  which  had  been  formerly 
fought  with  the  observance  of  every  point  ot 
chivalry.  j 

According  to  the  more  modem  practicct 
combatants  met  in  some  solitary  place,  alone, 
or  each  accompanied  by  a  friend  cailedase* 
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cond,  who  w^re  supposed  to  see  fair  play.  The 
combat  was  generally  fought  with  the  rapier  or 
smail  sword,  a  peculiarly  deadly  weapon,  and  the 
combatants,  to  show  they  wore  no  defensive 
armour  under  ^eir  clothes,  threw  off  their  coats 
and  waistcoats,  and  fought  in  their  shirts.  The 
duty  of  the  seconds,  properly  interpreted,  was 
only  to  see  fair  play  ;  but  as  these  hot-spirited 
young  men  felt  it  difficult  to  remain  cool  -and 
inactive  when  they  saw  their  friends  engaged, 
it  was  very  common  for  tbem,  though  without 
even  tlie  shadow  of  a  quarrel,  to  fight  also; 
and,  in  that  case,  whoever  first  despatched  his 
antagonist,  or  rendered  him  incapable  of  fur- 
ther resistance,  came  without  hesitation  to  the 
assistance  of  his  comrade,  and  thus  the  decisive 
superiority  was  brought  on  by  odds  of  num- 
bers, which  contradicts  all  our  common  ideas 
of  honour  or  of  gallantry. 

Such  were  the  rules  of  the  duel,  as  these 
tingle  combats  were  called.  The  fashion  came 
from  France  to  England,  and  was  adopted  by 
^e  Scots  and  English  as  the  readiest  way  of 
wttling  their  national  quarrels,  which  became 
▼cry  numerous. 

One  of  the  most  noted  of  these  was  the 
bloody  and  fatal  conflict  between  Sir  James 
Stewart,  son  of  the  first  Lord  Blantyre,  a  Scot- 
tfah  Knight  of  the  Bath,  and  Sir  George  Whar- 
ton, an  Englishman,  eldest  son  of  Lord  Whar- 
ton, a  Knight  of  the  same  order.  These  gen- 
tlemen were  friends ;  and,  if  family  report 
•peaks  truth,  Sir  James  Stewart  was  one  of 
the  most  accomplished  )ioung  men  of  his  time. 
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A  triflm^  dispute  at  play  led  to  uheivil  expres* 
sions  on  the  part  of  Wharton,  to  which  Stewart 
answered  by  a  blow.  A  defiance  was  exchang- 
ed on  the  spot,  and  they  resolved  to  fight  next 
day  at  an  appointed  place  near  Waltham.  This 
fatal  appointment  made,  they  carried  their  re« 
sentment  with  a  show  of  friendship,  and  drank 
some  wine  together;  after  finishing  ^which, 
AVharton  observed  to  his  opponent,  **  Our  next 
meeting  will  not  part  so  easily."  The  fatal  rea- 
counter  took  place ;  both  gentlemen  fought  with 
the  most  determined  courage,  and  both  fell 
with  many  wounds,  and  died  on  the  field  df 
battle. 

Sometimes  the  rage  and  passion  of  the  gal« 
lants  of  the  day  did  not  take  the  fairest,  but  the 
shortest  road  to  revenge  ;  and  the  courtiers  of 
James  I.,  men  of  honourable  birth  and  title, 
were  in  some  instances,  addicted  to  attack  an 
enemy  by  surprise,  without  regard  to  the  pre- 
vious appointment  of  a  place  of  meeting,  or  any 
regulation  as  to  the  number  of  the  combatants* 
Nay,  it  seems  as  if,  on  occasions  of  special  pri>^  . 
vocation,  the  English  did  not  disdain  to  use  the 
swords  of  hired  assassins  in  aid  of  their  revenge, 
and  all  the  punctilios  of  equality  of  arias  or  ^ 
numbers  were  set  aside  as  idle  ceremonies. 

Sir  John  Ayres,  a  man  of  rank  and  fortunet 
entertained  jealousy  of  Lord  Herbert  of  Cher^ 
bury,  celebrated  as  a  soldier  and  philosopber, 
from  having  discovered  that  his  wife,  Lad^r 
Ayres,  wore  around  her  neck  the  picture  of  that 
liigh  spirited  aad  accomplished  nobleman.  lax  . 
eeaeed  by  the  suspidoms  thus  excitedl,  fS»  Jolia 
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watched  Lord  Herbert,  and,  meeting  him  on  his 
return  from  court,  attended  by  only  two  ser- 
Tants,  he  attacked  him  furiously,  backed  by 
four  of  his  followers  with  drawn  weapons,  and 
attended  by  many  others,  who,  though  they  did 
not  directly  unslleath  their  swords,  yet  served 
to  lend  countenance  to  the  assault.    Lord  Her- 
bert was  thrown  down  under  his  horse ;  his 
sword,  with  which  he  endeavoured  to  defend 
himself,   was  broken  in  his  hand;    and  the 
weight  of  the  horse  prevented  him  from  rising. 
Oae  of  his  lacqueys  ran  away  on  seeing  his 
master  attacked  by  such  odds  ;  the  other  stood 
by  him,  and  released  his  foot,  which  was  en- 
tangled in  the  stirrup.     At  this  moment  Sir 
John  Ayres  was  standing  over  him,  and  in  the 
act  of  attempting  to  plunge  his  sword  into  liis 
body  ;  but  Lord  Herbert,  catching  him  by  the 
legs,  brought .  him  also  to  the  ground,  and  al- 
though the  young  lord  had  but  a  fragment  of 
lufl  sword  remaining,  he  struck  his  unmanly 
v&tagonist  with  such  force  on  the  stomach  as 
deprived  him  of  ihe  power  to  prosecute  his 
bMiy  purpose ;  and  some  of  Lord  Herbert's 
friends  coming  up,  the  assassin  thought  it  pru- 
dent to  nkhdraw,  vomiting  blood  in  conse- 
quence oiBie  blow  he  had  received. 

This  scufHe  lasted  for  some  time  in  the 
tweets  oi  London,  without  any  person  feeling 
himself  ^1^  upon  to  interfere  in  behalf  of  the 
Weaker  party;  and  8ir  John  Ayres  seems  to 
hav«  enlerlained  no  shame  for  the  enterprise, 
but  only  regret  that  it  had  not  succeeded.  Lord 
fierbcrt  sent  hln  a  challengo  as  soon  as  his 
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wounds  were  in  the  way  of  being  cured  ;  and 
the  gentleman  who  bore  it,  placed  the  letter  on 
the  point  of  his  sword,  and  in  that  manner 
delivered  it  publicly  to  the  person  whom  he 
addressed.  Sir  John*  Ayrea  replied,  that  the 
injury  he  had  received  from  Lord  Herbert  was 
of  such  a  nature,  that  he  would  not  consent 4o 
any  terms  of  fair  play,  but  would  shooi  him 
from  a  window  with  a  musket  if  he  could  find 
an  opportunity.  Lord  Herbert  protests,  in^his 
Memoirs,  that  there  was  no  cause  giv^i  on  his 
part  for  the  jealousy  which  drove  Sir  John 
Ayres  to  such  desperate  measures  of  revenge. 

A  still  more  noted  case  of  cruel  vengeance* 
and  which  served  to  embitter  the  general  hatred 
against  the  Scots,  was  a  crime  committed  by- 
Lord  Sanquhar,  a  nobleman  of  that  country, 
the  representative  of  the  ancient  family  of 
Creichton.  This  young  lord,  in  fencing  witli 
a  man  called  Turner,  a  teacher  of  the  science  of 
defence,  had  the  misfortune  to  be  deprived  of 
an  eye  by  the  accidental  thrust  of  a  foil.  The 
mishap  was,  doubtless,  both  distressing  and 
provoking ;  but  there  was  no  room  to  blame 
Turner,  by  whom  no  injury  had  been  iniended^ 
and  who  greatly  regretted  the  accident.  : 

One  or  two  years  after  this.  Lord'  Sanqidior 
being  at  the  court  of  France,  Hem y  IV.  tbdn 
king,  asked  him  how  Tie  had  lost  his  eys^ 
Lord  Sanquhar,  not  wishing  to  dwell  on  the 
subject,  answered  in  general  terms,  that  k 
was  by  the  thrust  of  a  sword.  >'  Does  ihe maA 
who  did  the  injury  still  live  ?"  asked  the  king  ; 
and  the  unhappy  question  iippressed  ii  indeU? 
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Uy  upon  the  heart  of  the  infatuated  Lord  San* 
quliar,that  his  honour  required  the  death  of  the 
poov  fencing-master.  Accordingly,  he  des- 
patched his  pAg^  and  another  of  his  followers, 
who  pifitoUed  Turner,  in  his  own  school.  The 
mitrderers  were  taken,  and  acknowledged  the^ 
had  been  employed  to  do  the  deed  by  their  lord 
whose  commands,  they  said,  they  had  been 
bred  up  to  hold  as  indisputable  warrants  for  the 
execution  of  whatever  he  might  enjoin. 

All  the  culprits  being  brought  to  trial  and 
condemned,  much  interest  was  made  for  Lord 
Sanquhar,  who  was  a  young  man,  it  is  said,  of 
eminent  parts.  But  to  have  pardoned  him 
Tirould  have  argued  too  gross  a  partiality  in 
James  towards  his  countrymen  and  original 
subjects.  He  wm  hanged,  therefore,  along 
with  kis  two  associates ;  which  Lord  B^con 
termed  the  most  exemplary  piece  of  justice  in 
lay  king's  reign. 

To  sum  up  the  account  of  these  acts  of  vio- 
knce,    they  gave    occasion  to  a  severe  law, 
caHed  the  statute  of  stabbing.     Hitherto,  in 
^  mild  spirit  of  English  jurisprudence,  the 
46riQie  of  a  person  slaying  another  without  jire- 
meditation  only  amounted  to  the  lesser  denomi- 
nation of  murder,  which  the  law  calls  man- 
slaughter, and  which  had  been  only  punishable 
by  fine  and  imprisonment.     But,  to  check  the 
use  of  short  swords  and  poniards,  weapons 
easHy  concealed,  and  capable  of  being  suddenly 
produced,   it  was  provided  that  if  any  one, 
though  without  forethought  or  premeditation, 
with  sword  or  dagger,  attacked  and  wounded 
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toother  whose  weapon  was  not  drawH^  of 
whkh  wound  the  party  should  die  within  siz 
months  after  receiving  it^  the  crime  idiould  not 
be  accounted  homicide,  but  rise  into  the  higher 
class  of  murder,  and  he  fts  such  punislMd  wlA 
death  accordingly 
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CHAP.  in. 

SUemft  of  James  to  reditu  ike  Institutions  of 
Scotland  to  a  state  ef  Uniformity  with  those 
of  Enghmd — Commisstoners  appointed  to 
effect  this — the  Project  fails — Distinctions 
between  the  Forms  of  vhurch  Government 
in  the  two  Countries-— Introduction  of  Epi»* 
copacy  into  the  Scottish  Church — Five  arti* 
eles  of  Perth^^Dissatisfaction  of  the  People 
mih  these  Innovations, 

Whii-e  the  quarrels  of  the  English  and 
Scottish  nobility  disturbed  the  comfort  of 
Jam€S  the  First's  reign,  it  must  be  admitted 
that  the  monarch  applied  himself  with  some 
^ligence  to  cement  as  much  as  possible  the 
onion  of  the  two  kingdoms,  and  to  impart  to 
each  such  advantages  as  they  might  be  found 
t*pable  of  borrowing  from  the  other. 

The  love  of  power,  natural  to  him  as  a 
<K)vereign,  combined  with  a  sincere  wish  for 
^hat  would  be  most  advantageous  to  both 
countries — ^for  James,  when  not  carried  off  by 
his  love  of  idle  pleasures,  and  the  influence  of 
uti worthy  favourites,  possessed  the  power  of 
seeing,  and  the  disposition  to  advance,  the  in-* 
terests  of  his  subjects — alike  induced  him  to 
accelerate,  by  every  means,  the  uniting  the 
two  separate  portions  of  Britain  into  one  solid 
and  inseparable  state,  for  which  nature  design^ 
c4  the  inhabituits  of  the  same  jaland.    He  was 
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not  negligent  in  adopting  measures  to  attain  so 
desirable  an  object,  though  circumstances^  de- 
ferred the  accomplishment  of  his  wishes  till 
the  lapse  of  a  century.  To  explain  the  nature 
of  his  attempt,  and  the  causes  of  its  faihir^,  we 
must  consider  the  respective  condition  of  £ng* 
land  and  Scotland  as  regarded  their  political 
institutions. 

The  long  and  bloody  wars  between  the 
houses  of  York  and  Lancltster,  who,  for  more 
than  thirty  years,  contended  for  the  throne  of 
England,  had,  by  slaughter  in  numerous  bat- 
tles, by  repeated  proscriptions,  public  execu- 
tions, and  forfeitures,  reduced  to  a  compara- 
tively inconsiderable  number,  and  to  a  much 
greater  state  of  disability  and  weakness,  the 
nobility  and  great  gentry  of  the  kingdom,  by 
whom  the  crown  had  been  ahemately  bestowed 
on  one  or  other  of  the  contending  parties. 

Henry  the  Seventh,  a  wise  and  subtle  prince, 
had,  by  his  success  in  the  decisive  battle  of 
Bosworth,  attained  a  secure  seat  upon  the  Eng- 
lish throne.  He  availed  himself  of  the  weak 
state  of  the  peers  and  barons,  to  undermine 
and  destroy  the  influence- which  the  feudal  sys- 
tem had  formerly  given  them  over  their  vassals; 
and  they  submitted  to  this  diminution  of  thek* 
authority,  as  men  who  felt  that  the  stormy  in- 
dependence possessed  by  their  ancestors  had 
cost  them  very  dear,  and  that  it  was  better  to 
live  at  ease  under  the  king,  as  a  common  head 
of  the  state,  than  to  possess  the  ruinous  power 
of  petty  sovereigns,  each  on  his  own  estate, 
making  war  upon,  and  ruining  others,  And  in* 
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eunuif  destruction  themselves.    They  there- 
fore reliaqukhed,  without  much  open  discon- 
te&t,  most  of  their  oppressive  rights  of  so- 
Tena^nty  over  their  vassals,  and  were  satisfied 
to  be  honoured  and  respected  masters  of  their 
9wn   lands^  without   retaining  the  power  of 
princes  over  those  who  cultivated  them.    They 
exacted  rents  from  their  tenants  instead  of  ser- 
vice in  battle,  and  attendance  in  peace,  and  he- 
came  peaceful  and  wealthy,  instead  of  being 
great  and  turbulent. 

As  the  nobles  sunk  in  consideration,  the  citi- 
zens of  the  towns  and  sea-ports,  and  the  smaller 
gentry  and  cultivatorb  of  the  soil,  increased  in 
importance  as  well  as  in  prosperity  and  happi- 
ness.    These    commoners    felt,    indeed,    and 
sometimes  murmured  against,  the  ascendence 
acquired  by  the  king,  but  were  conscious  at  t]ie 
same  time,  that  it  was  the  crown  which  had  re- 
lieved them  from  the  far  more  vexatious  and 
Sequent  exactions  of  their  late  feudal  lords ; 
^d  as  the  burden  fell  equally  on  all,  they  were 
better  contented  to  live  under  the  sway  of  one 
king,  who  imposed  the  national  burdens  on  the 
people  at  large,  than  under  that  of  a  number  of 
proud  lords.     Henry  *  VII.  availed  himself  of 
these  favourable  dispositions,  to  raise  large 
taxes,  which  he  partly  hoarded  up  for  occa- 
sions o{  emergency,  and  partly  expended  on 
levying  bands  of  soldiers,  both  foreign  and  do- 
ineiBtic,  by  whom  he  earned  on  such  wars  as  he 
engaged  in,  without  finding  any  necessity  to 
call  out  the  feudal  array  of  the  kingdom. 
I{e<ury  YUI.  was  a  p  'ince  of  a  very  dififcren» 


temper,  and  yet  his  reign  contributed  gneatl;^ 
to  extend  and  coniirm  the  power  of  l^e  crown. 
He  expended,  indeed,  the  treasures  of  hitf  lti« 
ther  ;  but  he  replenished  them,  in  a  grea^t  mea* 
sure,  by  the  spoils  of  the  Roman  Catholi<$ 
Chijch,  and  he  confirmed  the  usurpatioii  of  ai^ 
biliary  authority,  by  the  Vigour  With  which  htf 
wii  ided  it.  The  tyranny  Which  he  exercised 
in  his  family  and  court,  was  unfelt  by  the  oiti- 
zeiiS  and  common  people,  with  whom  ke  con-* 
tinued  to  be  rather  popular  from  hid  splendoyr^ 
than  dreaded  from  his  violence.  His  power  - 
wrested  frdm  them,  in  the  shape  of  compulsory 
loans  and  benevolences,  large  sums  of  money 
which  he  was  not  entitled  to  by  the  grant  of 
parliament;  but  though  he  could  not  directly 
compel  them  to  pay  such  exactions,  yet  he 
could  exert,  as  in  the  case  of  Alderman  Read, 
the  power  of  sending  the  refusing  party  to  un 
der^o  the  dangers  and  hardships  of  foreign  ser- 
vice, which  most  wealthy  citizens  thought  stifl 
harder  than  the  alternative  of  papng  a  sum  of 
money. 

The  reign  of  the  English  Queen  Mary  iv«a 
short  and  inglorious,  but  she  pursued  the  arbi- 
trary steps  of  her  fether,  .and  in  no  degree  re- 
laxed the  power  which  the  crown  had  acquired 
since  the  accession  of  Henry  VIL  That  m 
Elizabeth  went  considerably  to  increase  it.  The 
success  of  the  wise  measures-which  she  adopted 
for  maintaining  ^e  Protectant  religibn,  and 
making  the  power  of  England' i^espected  by 
foreign  states,  flattered  the  vanity,  and  conciU* 
ateti  \l^e  affections,  of  her  subjeets.    Tfm  wis* 


dbja  Mid  ec^oQOiiiy  with  which  she  distributed, 
the  treasures  of  ^he  state,  added  to  the  general 
disposition  of  her  subjec^ts  to  place  them  at  hex 
ceipsand  ;  and  the  arbits^y  authority,  which 
h#r  grandfather  acquired  by  subtlety,  which  her 
iath^  m^intain^d  hy  violence,  and  which, her 
sister  preserved  by  bigotry,  was  readily  cout 
ceded  to  Elizabeth  by  the  love  and  esteem  of 
her  people.  It  was,  moreover,  to  be  consider- 
ed, that,  like  the  rest  of  the  Tydor  family,  the 
Queen  nourished  high  ideas  of  royal  preroga 
tire ;  and  when  thwarted  in  her  wishes  by  any 
opposition,  not  unfrequently  called  to  lively  rer 
collection,  both  by  expression  and  actioi;!,  whoso 
daughter  she  was.     ; 

In  a  word,  the  almost  absolute  authority  of 

the  House  of  Tudor  may  be  understood  from 

the  single  circumstance,  that  although  religion 

is  the  point  on  which  men  dOf  and  QUgbt  to 

think  their  individual  feelings  and  septimentu 

particularly  at  liberty,  yet,  at  the  arbitrary  wfll 

of  the  sovereign,  the  Church  of  England  was 

disjoined  from  that  of  Rome  by  Henry  the 

Bghth,  was  restored  to  the  Roman  Catholic 

fi^th  by  Queen  Mary,  and  ^gain  declared  Pro- 

tQftVant  by  Elizabeth  ;  and  on  each  occasion  th^ 

change  was  effected  without  any  commotion  or 

re«{lstaiice  beyond  w;hat  was  soon  put  down  by 

the  power  of  the  Crown. 

.  Thus,  on  succeeding  to  the  English  throne* 

James  found  himself  at  the  head  of  a  nablUty 

who  had  lost  both  the  habit  and  power  Qi'  re- 

tbting  the  will  <^f  the  sovereign,  and  of  a  weal- 

tl^  body  of  Qfimit^^^x  who  sfUisfi^d  with  J)d«g 
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liberated  from  the  power  of  the  aristocracy, 
were  little  disposed  to,  resist  the  exactions  of 
the  crown. 

His  ancient  kingdom  of  Scotland  was  in  a 
directly  different  situation.  The  feudal  nobility 
had  retained  their  territorial  jurisdictions,  and 
their  signorial  privileges,  in  as  full  extent  as 
their  ancestors  had  possessed  them,  and  there- 
fore had  the  power  at  once  and  the  inclination 
to  resist  the  arbitrary  will  of  the  sovereign,  as 
James  himself  had  felt  on  more  occasions  than 
one.  Thus,  though  the  body  of  the  people  had 
not  the  same  protection  from  just  and  equal 
laws,  as  was  the  happy  lot  of  the  inhabitants  of 
England,  and  were  less  wealthy,  yet  the  spiiit 
of  the  constitution  possessed  all  the  freedom 
which  was  inherent  in  the  ancient  feudal  insri- 
tutions,  and  it  was  impossible  for  the  monarch 
60  to  influence  the  parliament  of  the  country, 
as  to  accomplish  any  considerable  encroach- 
ment'on  the  privileges  of  the  nation. 

It  was  therefore  obvious,  that  besides  the 
numerous  reasons  of  a  public  nature  for  uniting 
South  and  North  Britain  under  a  similar  system 
of  irovernment,  James  saw  a  strong  personal 
interest  for  reducing  the  turbulent  nobles  and 
people  of  Scotland  to  the  same  submissive  and 
quiet  state  in  which  he  found  England,  but  in 
which  it  was  not  his  good  fortune  to  leave  it. 
With  this  view  he  proposed,  that  the  Legisla- 
ture of  both. nations  should  appoint  Commis- 
sioners, to  consider  the  terms  on  which  it  might 
oe  ppssible  to  unite  them  und<%r  the  same  con* 
itiiution.    With  some  difficulty  on  both  side8> 
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the  Parliament  of  England  Vas  prevailed  on  to 
name  forty -four  Commissioners,  while-  the 
Scottish  Parliament  appointed  thirty-six,  to 
consider  this  important  subject. 

The  very  first  conference  shovired  how  im- 
possible it   was  to  accomplish  the  desired  ob- 
ject, until  time  should  have  removed  or  soften- 
ed those  prejudices  on  both  sides,  which  had 
long  existed  during  the  state  of  separation  and 
hostility  betwixt  the  two  nations.  The  English 
Comnaissioners  demanded,  as  a  preliminary  sti- 
pulation, that  the  whole  system  of  English  la'w 
should  be  at  once  extended  to  Scotland.     The 
Scots  rejected  the  proposal  with  disdain,  justly 
alleging,  that  nothing  less  than  absolute  con- 
quest by  force  of  arms  could  authorize  the  sub- 
jection of  an  independent  nation  to  the  customs 
and  laws  of  a  foreign  country.     The  treaty, 
therefore,  was  in  a  great  degree  shipwrecked 
at  the  very  commencement — the  proposal  for 
the  union  was  suffered  to  fall  asleep,  ^i!d  the 
King  had  the  disadvantage  of  having  excited 
the  suspicions  and  fears  of  the  Scottish  lawyers, 
^Ko  had  been  threatened  with  the  total  de 
stTuction  of  their  profession.     And  the  profes- 
aon  of  the  law,  which  must  be  influential  in 
every  government,  was  particularly  so  in  Scot 
land,  as  it  was  chiefly  practised  by  the  sons  of 
the  higher  class  of  gentry. 

Though  in  a  great  measure  disappointed  in 
Ms  measures  for  effecting  a  general  union  and 
iJorrespondence  of  laws  between  the  two  na- 
tions, James  remained  extremely  desirous  to 
obtain  at  least  an  ecclesiastical  conformity  of 
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opinion,  by  bringing  the  form  and  constitution 
of  the  Scottish  Church  as  i^ear  as  possible  to 
that  of  England.  What  he  attempted  and  ac- 
complished in  this  respect,  forms  an  important 
part  of  the  history  of  his  reign,  and  gave  occa- 
sion to  some  of  ^e  most  renaarkable  and  ca» 
lamitous  events  in  that  of  his  successor. 

I  must  remind  you,  my  dear  child,  that  the  Re- 
formation was  effected  by  very  different  agency 
in  England,  from  what  operated  a  similar 
change  in  Scotland.  The  new  plans  of  church 
government  adopted  in  the  two  nations  did  not 
in  the  least  resemble  each  other,  although  the 
doctrines  which  they  teach  are  so  nearly  alike, 
that  little  distinction  can  be  traced,  save  what 
i^  of  a  very  subtle  and  metaphysical  character. 
But  the  outward  forms  of  the  two  churches  are 
totally  different. 

You  must  remember  that  the  Reformation 
of  the  church  of  England  was  originally  brought 
about4)y  Henry  VIII.,  whose  principal  object 
was  to  destroy  the  dependence  of  the  clergy 
upon  the  Pope,  and  transfer  to  himself,  whom 
he  declared  Head  of  the  Church  in  his  own  legal 
right,  all  the  authority  and  influence  which  had 
formerly  been  enjoyed  by  the  Papal  See.  When, 
therefore,  Henry  had  destroyed  the  monastic 
establishments,  and  confiscated  their  posses^ 
sions;  and  had  reformed  such  doctrines  of  tlie 
church  as  he  judged  required  amendment,' it 
became  his  object  to  preserve  her  general  con 
stitution,  and  the  gradation  of  inferior  and  si2« 
perior  clergy,  by  whom  her  functions  wertf 
•dministeredt  beoiuse  th^  promotion  was  i|i  a 
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f^mti  aeMure  distributed  b^r  the  hands  of  the 
kifif^iiimselfy  to  wham,  therefore,  the  inferior 
der^  •must  naturally  be  attacked  by  hope  of 
f^fermeat,  and  the  superior  orders  by  grati- 
lorfeaiid  the  expeetetion  of  farther  adTance- 
jBent.      The  order  of  bishops,  in  particular^ 
laised  to  that  rank  by  the  crown,  and  enjoying 
seats  in  the  House  of  Lords,  must  be  supposed, 
on  most  oecasions,  willing  to  espouse  the  cause, 
mMl  forward  the  views  of  the  King,  in  such  de- 
bated as  night  occur  in  that  assembly* 

The  Relormation    in    Scotland  had  takeu 

place  by  a  sudden  popular  impulse,  and  the 

form  of  diurch  government  adopted  by  Knox,^ 

and  the  other  preachers  umler  whose  influence 

it  had  been  accomplished,  was  studiously  made 

w  different  as  possible  from  the  Roman  hierar* 

chy.     The  Presbyterian  system,  as  I  said  in  a 

former  chapter,  was  upon  the  model  of  the 

pureat  republican  simplicity ;  ihe  brethren  who. 

ierved  the  altar  claimed  and  allowed  of  no  su* 

periority  of  ranks,  and  of  no  influence  but  what 

uidiTtduals  might  attach  to  themselves  by  supe- 

^  worth  or  superior  talent     The  r(  presen- 

tatives  who  formed  their  church  courts  were. 

i^ted  by  plurality  of  votes,  and  no  other  head 

<>f  Ihe  ehurch,  visible  or  invisible,  was  aeknow-* 

ledged,  save  the  blessed  Founder  of  the  .Chris- 

^n  Region,  in  whose  name  the  church  courts 

of  Scotland  were  convoked  and  dismisaed. 

Over  a  body  so  constituted,  the  King  could 
kare  little  influence  or  power;  nor  did  James 
toquire  any  by  his  personal  conduct.  It  was* 
ittikedi  partly  br  the  isduence  of  the  cfergj 
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that  he  had  been  in  infancy  placed  upon  tke 
throne ;  but,  as  their  conduct  in  this  was  re* 
garded  by  James,  in  his  secret  soul,  as  an  act 
of  rebellion  against  his  mother's  authority^  he 
gave  the  Kirk  of  Scotland  liltie  thanks  for 
what  they  had  done.  It  must  be  owned  the 
preachers  did  nothing  to  conciliate  his  favour^ 
for,  although  they  had  no  legal  call  to  speak . 
their  sentiments  upon  public  and  political  af- 
fairs, they  yet  entered  into  them  without  cere* 
mony.  The  pulpits  rang  with  inveciivem 
against  the  King's  ministers,  and  s<)inetimea 
against  the  King  himself;  and  the  more  hot- 
headed among  the  clergy  were  disposed  not 
only  to  thwart  James's  inclinations,  and  put  the 
worst  construction  upon  his  intentional  but 
even  publicly  to  insult  him  in  their  sermons, 
and  favour  the  insurrections  attempted  by 
Stewart  Earl  of  Bothwell,  and  others,  against 
his  authority. — They  often  entertained  him  with 
violent  invectives  against  his  mother's  memo* 
ry ;  and,  it  is  said,  that  on  one  occasion,  when 
the  King,  losing  patience,  commanded  one  oi 
these  zealots  either  to  speak  sense  or  come 
down  from  the  pulpit,  the  preacher  replied  to 
this  request,  which  one  would  have  thought 
very  reasonable,  ^*  I  tell  thee,  man,  I  will  nei- 
ther speak  sense,  nor  come  down." 

James  did  not  see  that  these  acts  of  petulance 
and  contumacy  arose,  in  a  great  measure,  from 
the  suspicions  which  the  Scottish  clergy  justly 
entertained,  of  his  desiring  to  innovate  upon 
the  Presbyterian  model,  and  hastily  concluded, 
that  their  conduct,  which  was  the  result  of  rnu* 
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taal  jea^usies,  was  essentiaL  to  the  character  o( 
the  peculiar  form  of  church  government,  and 
ibaA  the  spirit  of  Preshytery  wa»  in  itself  inimi- 
cai  to  a  monarchial  establishment. 

As  soon,  therefore,  as  he  obtained  the  high 
iiierease  of  power  which  arose  from  his  ac* 
cession  to  the  English  throne,  he  set  himself 
gsadually  to  new-model  the  Scottish  Church, 
so  as  to  bring  it  nearer  that  of  England.  But 
the  suspicions  of  the  Presbyterian  clergy  were 
eonfitantly  alive  to  their  sovereign's  intentions. 
It  was  in  vain  he  endeavoured  to  avail  himself 
of  the  institution  of  an  order  of  men  called  Su- 
perintendents, to  whom  the  hook  of  discipline, 
drawn  up  by  Knox  himself,  had  assigned  a  sort 
of  presidency  in  certain  cases,  with  power  of 
inspecting  the  merits  of  the  clergy.  By  this 
course  James  endeavoured  to  introduce  a  sort 
of  permanent  presidents  into  the  several  Pres-> 
byteries:  But  the  clergy  clearly  saw  his  ulti- 
mate ohject.  "  Busk  it  up  as  honniiy  as  you 
will,  (they  said,)  bring  it  in  as  fairly  as  you  can» 
we  see  the  horns  of  the  mitre ;"  and  the  horns 
of  the  mitre  were,  to  their  apprehension,  as 
odioiffi  as  the  horns  of  the  rope's  tiara.,  or 
those  of  Sataii  himself.  At  last  the  king  ven- 
tured on  a  decisive  stroke.  He  named  thirteen 
bishops,  and  obtained  the  consent  of  Parlia* 
Hietit  for  restoring  them  to  the  small  remains 
of  (heir  dilapidated  bishopries.  The  other 
bishoprics,  seventeen  in  number,  were 'con- 
verted Hito  temporal  lordships. 

It  eannot  be  denied  that  the  leaders  of  the 
Presbyte^iaii  clergy  showed  the  utmost  skill 
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and  courage  in  the  defenee  of  the  imiiHinitiea 
of  their  church.  They  .were  endeared  to  ihe 
people  by  the  pwrity  of  their  Uvea,  by  the  depftk 
of  learning  possessed  by  some^  and  the  power^* 
ful  talents  exhibited  by  others  :  ubove  all,  per<>> 
haps,  by  the  willingness  with-  which  they  sub- 
mitted to  poverty,  penaUies,  and  banbhment» 
rather  than  betray  the  cause  which  they  ccm* 
sidered  as  sacred. 

The  King  had  in  1605  ope»ly  asserted  him 
right  to  call  and  to  dissolve  the  General  Assem- 
blies of  the  Church.  Several  of  the  clergy,  ia  . 
contempt  of  the  monarch,  summoned  ud  at^ 
tended  a  General  Assembly  at  Aberdeen^  The 
opportunity  was  taken  to  chastise  th«  refractory 
clergymen.  Five  of  their  number  were  punished 
with  banishment.  In  1606,  the  two  celebrated 
preachers  named  Melville  were  summoned  b^^ 
fore  the  Council,  and  upbraided  by  the  Kti^ 
with  their  resistance  to  his  will.  They  defended 
themselves  with  courage,  and  claimed  the  right 
of  being  tried  by  the  laws  of  Scotland,  a  free 
kingdom,  having  laws  and  privileges  of  its 
own.  But  the  eld^r  Melville  k  ished  a  han* 
die  against  them  by  hie  own  imprudence. 

In  a  debate  before  the  Privy  Council^  oon-; 
eerninff  a  Latin  copy  of  verses,  which  Andrew 
Melville  had  written  in  derision  of  the  cer^ 
monies  of  the  Church  of  England,  he  gave  wa^i! 
to  indecent  violence,  seized  the  Archbishop  oi 
Canterbury  by  the  lawn  sleeves,  whieh  he 
shook,  calling  them  Romish  rags,  and  charged 
the  prelate  as  a  breaker  of  the  Sabbath,  ihm 
naintainer  of  an  anti«ehnstian  hierarchy, .  ibm 
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perseoitar  of  true  preachers,  the  enemy  of  re- 
f&haed  eborches,  and  proclaimed  himself  Lis 
mortal  enemy  to  the  last  drop  of  his  blood. 
Tfcw  indiscretion  and  violence  afforded  a  pre- 
text for  committing  the  hot  old  Presbyterian 
divine  to  the  Tower;  and  he  was  afterwards 
exiled,  tund  died  at  Sedan.     The  younger  Mel- 
Tille  w^as  confined  to  Berwick,  several  other 
clergymen  were  banished  from  their  parishes  to 
remote  parts,  and  the  Kirk  of  Scotland  for  the 
time  wes  reduced  to  reluctant  submission  to 
'ftie  King's  will.     Thus  the  order  of  bishops 
"Was  once   more  introduced  into  the  Scottish 
Church. 

Jamfes- s  projects  of  innovation  were  not  en- 
tirely accomplished  by  the  introduction  of  prela- 
cy. The  Church  of  England,  at  the  reformation, 
had  retained  some  particular  rites  in  observ- 
ance,   which  had  decency  at  least  to  recom- 
mend them,  but  which  the  headlong  opposition 
of  the  Presbyterians  to  every  thing  approach- 
bg  to  the  Popish  ritual  induced  them  to  reject 
^th  horror.  Five  of  these  were  introdaced  in- 
to  Scotland,    by  an    enactment  passed  by  a 
parliament  held  at  Perth,  and  thence  distin- 
gmshed  as  the  Five  Articles  of  Perth. 

In  modern  times,  when  the  mere  ceremonial 
P^rt  of  divine  worship  is  supposed  to*  be  of  lit* 
tie  consequence,  compared  with  the  temper  and 
•pirit  in  which  we  approach  the  Deity,  the 
Five  Articles  of  Perth  seem  to  involve  matters 
which  might  be  dispensed  or  complied  with, 
trithout  being  considered  as  essential  to  sal 
tatlon.    They  were  as  foOow  :-^L  It  waeror 
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dained  that  the  communion  should  be  received 
in  a  kneeling  posture,  aad  not  sitting,  as  hither- 
to practised  in  the  Scottish  churches.  11.  That, 
in  extreme  cases,  the  communion  might  be  ad- 
ministered in  private.  III.  That  baptism  also 
might,  when  necessary,  be  administered  in  pri- 
vate. IV.  That  youth,  as  they  grew  up,  shovild 
be  confirmed,  as  it  is  termed,  by  the  bishop ; 
being  a  kiofl  of  personal  avowal  of  the  engage- 
ments entered  into  by  godfathers  and  god- 
mothers at  the  time  of  baptism.  V.  That  four 
days,  distinguished  by  events  of  the  utmost  im- 
portance to  the  Christian  religion,  should  be 
observed  as  holidays.  These  were  Christmas, 
on  which  day  our  Saviour  was  born;  Good 
Friday,  when  he  suffered  death ;  Easter,  when 
he  arose  from  the  dead ;  and  Pentecost,  when 
the  Holy  Spirit  descended  on  the  Apostles. 

But,  notwithstanding  the  moderate  character 
of  these  innovations,  the  utmost  difficulty  was 
found  in  persuading  even  those  of  the  Scottish 
clergy  who  were  mbst  favourable  to  the  King 
to  receive  them  into  the  church,  and  they  only 
did  so  on  the  assurance  that  they  should  not 
be  required  to  adopt  any  additional  changes. 
The  main  bpdy  of  the  churchmen,  though  ter- 
rified into  sullen  acquiescence,  were  unani- 
mous in  opinion  that  the  new  regulations  indi- 
cated a  manifest  return  towards  Popery.  The 
common  people  held  the  same  opinion ;  and  a 
thunder-storm  of  unusual  violence,  which  took 
place  at  the  time  the  parliament  was  sitting  for 
the  adoption  of  these  obnoxious  articles,  was 
considered  as  a  declaration  of  the  wrath  of 
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Heaven  against  those,  who  were  again  intro- 
ducing the  rites  and  festivals  of  the  Roman 
Church  into  the  pure  and  reformed  Kirk  of 
Scolland.  In  short,  this  attempt  to  infuse  into 
the  Presbyterian  model  something  of  the  prin- 
ciples of  a  moderate  prelacy,  was  generally  un- 
acceptable to  the  church  and  to  the  nation s  and 
it  will  be  hereafter  shown,  that  an  endeavour  to 
extend  and  heighten  the  edifice^  which  his 
father  had  commenced,  led  the  way  to  thpse 
acts  of  violence  which  cost  Charles  I.  his  throne 
and  life. 
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CHAP.  IV. 


Disorderly  State  of  the  Borders — Charaeteris- 
tic  Example  of  Border  Match-making' — 
Deadly  Feud  between  the  Maxwells  and  John- 
stones — Battle  of  Dryffe  Sands — James's 
power  ff  enforcing  the  Laws  increased  after 
his  accession  to  the  English  Throne — Mea- 
sures for  restraining  the  Border  Marauders 
— The  Cla',1  Graham  removed  from  the  De- 
hateable  Land  to  Ulster  in  Ireland — Levies  of 
Soldiers  to  serve  in  Foreign  Parts — Mutual 
Bonds  among  the  Chiefs  for  the  Preservation 
of  good  order — Severe  Prosecution  of  of- 
fenders— The  Town  of  Berwick-upon-Tweed 
an  Independent  Jurisdiction, 


We  are  next  to  examine  the  effect  which 
James's  accession  to  the  throne  of  England  had 
upon  those  lawless  parts  of  his  kingdom,  the 
Borders  and  the  Highlands,  as  well  as  on  the 
more  civilized  provinces  of  Scotland — of  which 
I  shall  take  notice  in  their  order. 

The  consequences  of  the  union  of  the  crowns 
were  more  immediately  felt  on  the  Bordersr 
which,  from  being  the  extremity  of  both  coun- 
tries, were  now  converted  into  the  centre  of  the 
kingdom.  But  it  was  not  easy  to  see,  how  the 
restless  and  violent  inhabitants,'  who  had  been 
for  so  many  centuries  accustomed  to  a  lawless 
and  military  life,  were  to  conduct  themselves, 
when  the  general  peace  around  left  them  a» 
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enemies  either  to  fight  with  or  plunder.  These 
Borderers  \irere,  as  I  have  elsewhere  told  you, 
divided  into  families,  or  clans,  who  followed  U 
leader  supposed  to  be  descended  from  the  ori- 
giflal  father  of  the  tribe.  They  lived  in  a 
great  measure  by  the  rapine,  which  they  exer- 
cised indiscriminately  on  the  English,  or  Aeir 
own  countrymen,  the  inhabitants  of  the  more 
inland  districts,  or  by  the  protectiin-money 
which  they  exacted  for  leaving  them  undis- 
turbed. This  kind  of  plundering  was  esteem 
ed  by  them  in  the  highest  degree  honourable 
and  praiseworthy ;  and  the  folloMring,  as  well 
as  many  other  curious  stories,  is  an  example  of 
this : — 

A  young  gentleman,  of  a  distinguished  family 
belonging  to  one  of  these  Border  tribes,  or 
clans,  made,  either  from  the  desire  of  plunder, 
or  from  revenge,  a  raid,  or  incursion,  upon  the. 
lands  of  Sir  Gideon  Murray  of  Elibank,  after- 
wards deputy-treasurer  of   Scotland,    and    a 
Sal  favourite  of  James  VI.     The  Laird  of 
bank,  having  got  his  people  under  arms,  en- 
gaged the  invaders,  and,  encountering  them 
when  they  were  encumbered  with  spoil,  defeated 
^em,  and  made  the  leader  of  the  band  prisoner. 
He  was  brought  to  the  castle  of  his  con- 
<juerer,  when  the  lady  inquired  of  her  victori- 
ous husband  *'  what  he  intended  to  do  with  his 
captive  V^ — **  Hang  him,  dame,  as  a  man  taken 
tedhand  in  the  act  of  robbery  and  violence." — 
•*  That  is  not,  like  your  wisdom,  Sir  Gideon," 
ttiswered  his  more  considerate  lady.     *^If  you 
fut  to  death  this  young  gentleman,  you  will 
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enter  into  a  deadly  feud  with  his  numerous  and 
powerful  clan.  You  must  therefore  I  do  a  wiser 
thing,  and,  instead  of  hanging  him,  we  will 
cause  him  to  marry  our  youngest  daughter, 
Meg,  with  the  meikle  mouth,  without  any 
tocher,"  (that  is,  without  any  portion.) 

The  Laird  joyfully  consented;  for  this  Meg 
with  the  large  mouth  was  so  ugly,  that  there 
was  very  Mttle  chance  of  her  getting  a  husband 
in  any  other  circumstances ;  and,  in  fact,  when 
the  alternative  of  such  a  marriage,  or  death  hy 
the  gallows,  was  proposed  to  the  poor  prisoner, 
he  was  for  some  time  disposed  to  choose  the 
latter ;  nor  was  it  without  difficulty  that  he 
could  be  persuaded  to  save  his  life  at  the  ex- 
pense of  marrying  Meg  Murray.  He  did  so  at 
last,  however;  and  it  said,  that  Meg,  thus 
forced  upon  him,  made  an  excellent  and  afiec* 
tionate  wife ;  but  the  unusual  size  of  mouth 
was  supposed  to  remain  discernible  in  their 
descendants  for  several  generations.  I  men- 
tion this  anecdote,  because  it  occurred  during 
James  the  Sixth's  reign,  and  shows,  in  a  strik- 
ing manner,  how  little  the  Borderera  had  im- 
proved in  their  sense  of  morality,  or  distinc- 
tions between  right  and  wrong. 

A  more  important,  but  not  more  characters- 
tic  event,  which  happened  not  long  afterwards* 
shows,  in  its  progress,  their  utter  lawlessness 
and  contempt  of  legal  authority  in  this  reigiit 
and,  in  its  conclusion,  the  increfts^d  power  oi 
the  monarch. 

There  had  been  long  and  deadly  feud,  on  the 
We3t  Borders,  betwixt  the  two  great  families 
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of  Maxwell  and  Johnstone.  The  former  house 
w^as  the  most  wealthy  and  powerful  family  in 
Dumfries-sfiire  and  its  vicinity,,  and  had  great 
influence  among  the  families  inhabiting  the 
more  level  part  of  that  country.  Their  chief- 
tain had  the  title  of  Lord  Maxwell,  and  claim- 
ed that  of  Earl  of  Morton.  The  Johnstones, 
on  the  other  hand,  were  neither  equal  to  the 
Maxmrells  in  numbers  nor  in  power:  but  they 
were  a  race  of  uncommon  hardihood^  much  at- 
tached to  each  other  and  their  chieftain,  and 
residing  in  the  strong  and  mountainous  district 
of  Annandale,  used  to  sally  from  thence  as 
from  a  fortress,  and  return  to  its  fastnesses 
after  having  accomplished  their  inroads.  The)^ 
were,  therefore,  able  to  maintain  their  ground 
against  the  Maxwells,  though  more  numerous 
than  themselves. 

So  well  was  this  known  to  be  the  case,  that 
when  in  1585,  the  Lord  Maxwell  was  declared 
to  be  a  rebel,  a  commission  was  given  to  the 
Laird    of  Johnstone    to    pursue    and  appre- 
hend him.     In  this,  however,  Johnstone  was 
unsuccessful.     Two  bands  of  hired  soldiers, 
whom  the  government  had  sent  to  his  assist- 
ance, were  destroyed  by  the  Maxwells ;  and 
Leckwood,  the  chief  house  of  the  Laird,  was  | 
taken  and  wantonly  burnt,  in  order,  as  the 
Maxwells  expressed  it,  that  Lady  Johnstone 
might  haye  light  to  put  on  her  hood.     John- 
Bionti  himself  was  subsequently  defeated  and 
made  prisoner.     Being  a  man  of  prou^  and 
hauffhty  temper,4rhe  is  said  to  have  died  of  grief 
at  Uie  disgrace  which  he  incurred;  and  thus 
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there  commenced  a  long  series  of  mutual  in« 
juries  between  the  hostile  clans. 

Shortly  after  this  catastrophe,  Maxwell,  be- 
ing restored  to  the  king's  iavour,  was  once 
more  placed  in  the  situation  of  Warden  of  the 
W«st  Borders,  and  an  alliance  was  made  be- 
twixt him  and  Sir  James  Johnstone,  in  which 
ther  and  their  two  clans  agreed  to  stand  by 
each  other  against  all  the  world.  This  agree- 
ment being  entered  into,  the  clan  of  Johnstone 
concluded  they  had  little  to  apprehend  froir 
the  justice  of  the  new  Lord  Warden,  so  long 
as  they  did  not  plunder  any  of  the  nam«  ol 
Maxwell.  They  accordingly  descended  into 
the  valley  of  the  Nith,  and  comitted  great  spoil 
on  the  lands  belonging  to  Douglass  of  Drum- 
lanrig,  Creichton  Lord  Sanquhar,  Grierson  ot 
Lagg,  and  Kirkpatrick  of  Closeburn,  all  ot 
them  independent  barons  of  high  birth  and 
great  power.  The  injured  parties  pursued  the 
depredators  with  forces  hastily  assembled,  but 
were  defeated  with  slaughter  in  their  attempt 
to  recover  the  prey. 

The  Barons  next  carried  their  complaints  to 
Maxwell  the  Warden,  who  alleged  his  late  al- 
liance with  Johnstone  as  a  reason  why  he  could 
not  yield  them  the  redress  which  his  office  en- 
titled them  to  expect  at  his  hands.  But  when, 
to  make  up  for  such  risk  as  he  might  incur  hy 
renewing  his  enmity  with  the  Johnstones,  the 
Barons  of  Nithsdale  offered  to  bind-themselves 
by  a  bond  of  manrent,  as  it  was  called,  to  be- 
come the  favourers  and  foHowers  of  Lord 
Maxwell  in  all  his  quarrels,  excepting  against 
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the  Kingy  the  tenaptation  became  too  strong  to 
be  overcome,  and  he  resolved  to  sacrifice  his 
newly  formed  friendship  «ivith  Johnstone  to  the 
desire  o£  extending  his  authority  over  so  pow- 
erful a  confederacy. 

The  secret  of  this  association  did  not  long 
remain  concealed  from  Johnstone,  who  saw 
that  his  own  destruction  and  the  ruin  of  his 
elan,  were  the  objects  aimed  at,  and  hastened  to 
apply  to  his  neighbours  in  the  east  and  south 
f<»r  assistance.  Buccleuch,  the  relative  of 
Johnstone,  and  by  far  his  most  powerful  ally, 
was  then  in  foreign  parts.  But  the  Laird  of 
Elibank,  mentioned  in  the  last  story,  bore  the 
banner  of  Buccleuch  in  person,  and  assembled 
a  great  number  of  the  clan  of  Scott,  whom  our 
historians  term  th«  greatest  robbers  and 
fiercest  fighters  among  the  Border  clans.  The 
Elliots  of  Liddesdale  also  assisted  Johnstone  ; 
and  his  neighbours  on  the  southern  parts,  the 
Grahams  of  the  Debateable  Land,  from  hopes 
of  plunder  and  ancient  enmity  to  the  Max- 
wells, sent  also  a  considerable  number  oi 
spears.  , 

Thus  prepared  for  war,  Johnst6ne  took  the 
fi«H  wifh  activity,  while  Maxwell,  assembling 
hastily  his  own  forces,  and  those  of  his  new 
fpliowers,  the  Nithsdale  Barons,  invaded  An* 
aafidaie  with  the  royal  banner  displayed,  and  a 
force  of  upwards  of  two  thousand  men.  John- 
stone, unequal  in  numbers,  stood  on  the  defen- 
sive, and  kept  pos^essica  of  the  woods  and 
strong  ground,  waiting  an  opportunity  of  fight- 
ing to  advantage ;  while  Maxwell,  in  contempt 
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of  him,  formed  the  siege  of  the  castle  or  tower 
of  Lockerby,  the  fortress  of  a  Johnstone,  who 
was  then  in  arms  with  his  chief.  His  wife,  a 
woman  of  a  masculine  disposition,  the  sister  or 
daughter  of  the  Laird  who  had  died  in  Max- 
well's prison,  defended  his  place  of  residence. 

While  Maxwell  endeavoured  to  storm  the 
castle,  and  while  it  was  bravely  defended  by  its 
female  captain,  the  chief  received  information 
tliat  the  Laird  of  Johnstone  was  advancing  to 
its  relief.  He  drew  off  from  the  siege,  and 
caused  it  to  be  published  through  his  little 
army  that  he  would  givre  a  "ten-pound  land,'^ 
that  is,  land  rated  in  the  cess-books  at  that 
yearly  amount,  "  to  any  one  who  would  bring 
him  the  head  or  hand  of  the  Laird  of  John- 
stone." When  this  was  reported  to  Johnstone, 
he  said  he  had  no  ten-pound  lands  to  offer,  but 
that  he  would  bestow  a  five-merk  land  upon  the 
man  who  should  bring  him  the  head  or  hand 
of  Lord  Maxwell. 

The  conflict  took  place  close  by  the  river 
Dryffe  near  Lochmaben,  and  is  called  the  Bat- 
tle of  Dryffe  Sands.  It  was  ptianaged  by  John- 
stone with  considerable  military  skill.  He 
showed  at  first  only  a  handful  of  horsemen, 
who  made  a  hasty  attack  upon  Maxwell's  army, 
and  t^en  retired  in  a  manner  which  induced  the 
enemy  to  consider  them  as  defeated,  and  led 
them  to  pursue  in  disorder  with  loud  acclama- 
tions of  victory. .  The  Maxwells  and  their  con- 
federates were  thus  exposed  to  a  sudden  and 
desperate  charge  from  the  main  body  of  the 
Johnstones  and  their  alHes,  who  fell  upon  than 
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while  their  ranks  were  broken,  and  compelled 
them  to  take  flight.  The  Maxwells  suffered 
grievously  in  the  retreat — many  were  over- 
taken in  the  streets  of  Lockerby,  and  cut  down 
or  slashed  in  the  face  by  the  pursuers  ;  a  kind 
of  blow,  which  to  this  day  is  called  in  that 
country  a  "  Lockerby  lick." 

Maxwell  himself,  an  elderly  man  and  heavily 
armed,  was  borne  down  from  his  horse  in  the 
beginning  of  the  conflict,  and  as  he  named  his 
name,  and  offered  to  surrender,  his  right  hand, 
which  he  stretched  out  for  mercy,  was  cut  from 
his  body.  Thus  far  history ;  but  family  tradi- 
tion adds  the  following  circumstance :  The 
Lady  of  Lockerby,  who  was  besieged  in  her 
tower  as  already  mentioned,  had  witnessed 
from  the  battlements  the  approach  of  the  Laird 
of  Johnstone,  and  as  soon  as  the  enemy  with- 
drew from  the  blockade  of  the  fortress,  had 
sent  to  the  assistance  of  her  chief  the  few  ser- 
vants who  had  assisted  in  the  defence.  After 
this  she  heard  the  tumult  of  the  battle,  but  as 
she  could  not  from  the  tower  see  the  place 
where  it  was  fought,  she  remained  in  an  agony 
of  suspense,  until,  as  the  noise  seemed  to  pass 
away  in  a  westerly  direction,  she  could  endure 
the  uncertainty  no  longer,  but  sallied  out  from 
the  tower,  with  only  one  female  attendant,  to 
see  how  the  day  had  gone.  As  a  measure  of 
precaution,  she  locked  the  strong  oaken  door 
and  the  iron-grate  with  which  a  border  fortress 
was  commonly  secured,  and  knitting  the  large 
keys  on  a  thong,  took  them  with  her  hanging 
on  her  arm. 
Vol.  L 
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When  the  Lady  of  Lockerby  entered  on  the 
field  of  battle,  she  found  the  relics  of  a  bloody 
fight ;  the  little  valley  was  covered  with  slain 
men  and  horses,  and  broken  armour,  besides 
many  wounded,  who  were  incapable  of  further 
effort  for  saving  themselves.  Amongsit  others 
she  saw  lying  beneath  a  thorn  tree  a  tall,  gray- 
haired,  noble-looking  man,  arrayed  in  bright 
armour,  but  bareheaded,  and  'bleeding  to  death 
from  the  loss  of  his  right  hand.  He  asked  her 
for  mercy  and  help  with  a  faltering  voice ;  but 
the  idea  of  deadly  feud,  in  that  time  and 
country,  closed  all  access  to  compassion,  even 
in  a  female  bosom.  She  saw  before  her  only 
the  enemy  of  her  clan,  and  the  cause  of  her  fa- 
ther's captivity  and  death ;  and  raising  the  pon- 
derous keys  which  she  bore  along  with  her;  the 
Lady  of  Lockerby  is  commonly  reported  to 
have  dashed  out  the  brains  of  the  vanquished 
Lord  Marwell. 

The  battle  of  Dryffe  Sands  was  remarkable 
as  the  last  great  clan  battle  fought  on  the  Bor- 
ders, and  it  led  to  the  renewal  of  the  strife  be- 
twixt the  Maxwells  and  Johnstones,  with 
every  circumstance  of  ferocity  which  could  add 
horror  to  civil  war.  The  last  distinguished  act 
of  the  tragedy  took  place  thus  : — 

The  son  of  the  slain  Lord  Maxwell  invited 
Sir  James  Johnstone  to  a  friendly  conference, 
to  which  each  chieftain  engaged  to  bring  one 
friend  only.  They  met  at  a  place  called  Auch- 
manhill,  on  the  6th  August,  1608,  when  the 
attendant  of  Lord  Maxwell,  after  falling  into 
bitter  and  reproachful  language  with  Johnstone 
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of  Guiunanlie,  who  was  in  attendance  on  his 
chief,  at  length  fired  his  pistol.  Sir  James  John- 
Atone  turning  around  to  see  what  had  hap- 
pened, Lord  Maxwell  treacherously  shot  him 
through  the  hack  with  a  pistol  charged  with  a 
brace  of  bullets.  While  the  gallant  old  knight 
lay  dying  on  the  ground,  Maafwell  rode  round 
him  with  the  view  of  completing  his  crime,  but 
Johnstone  defended  himself  with  his  sword  till 
strength  and  life  failed  him.  / 

This  final  catastrophe  of  such  a  succession 
of  bloody  acts  of  revenge,  took  place  several 
yiears  after  the  union  of  the  crowns,  and  the 
consequences,  so  different  from  those  whicB 
ensued  upon  former  occasions,  show  how  ef- 
fectually the  king's  authority,'and  the  power  of 
enforcing  the  course  of  equal  justice,  had  inr 
creased  in  consequence  of  that  desirable  event. 

You  may  observe,  from  the  incidents  men- 
tioned, that  in  1585,  when  Lord  Maxwell  as- 
saulted and  made  prisoner  the  Laird  of  John- 
stone, then  the  king's  warden,  and  acting  in  his 
name,  and  committed  him  to  the  captivity  in 
which  he  died,  James  was  totally  unequal  to 
the  task  of  vindicating  his  royal  authority,  and 
saw  himself  compelled  to  receive  Maxwell  into 
favour  and  trust,  as  if  he  had  done  nothing 
contrtry  to  the  laws.  Nor  was  the  royal  au- 
thority tnore  effectual  in  1598,  when  Maxwell, 
acting  as  royal  warden,  and  having  the  king's 
banner  displayed,  was  in  his  turn  defeated  and 
slain,  in  so  melancholy  and  cruel  a  manner,  at 
Dryffe  Sands.  On  the  contrary.  Sir  James 
Johnstone  was  not  only  pardoned,  but  restored 
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to  faVour  and  trust  by  the  king.  But  there  was 
a  conspicuous  difference  in  the  consequences 
of  the  murder  which  took  place  at  Auchmanhill 
in  1608.  Lord  Maxwell,  finding  no  refuge  in 
the  Border  country,  was  obliged  to  escape  to 
Prance,  where  he  resided  for  two  or  three 
years  ;  but  afterwards  venturing  to  return  to 
Scotland,  he  was  apprehended  in  the  wilds,  of 
Caithness,  and  brought  to  trial  at  Edinburgh. 
James,  desirous  on  this  occasion  to  sti;ike  ter* 
ror,  by  a  salutary  warning,  into  the  fkctious 
nobility  and  disorderly  Borderers,  caused  the 
criminal  to  be  publicly  beheaded  on  the  21st 
May,  1613. 

Many  instances  might  be  added  to  show  that 
the  course  of  justice  on  the  Border  began,  after 
the  accession  of  James  to  the  English  throne,  to 
flow  with  a  less  interrupted  stream,  even  where 
men  of  rank  and  power  were  concerned. 

The  inferior  class  of  freebooters  were  treat- 
ed with  much  less  ceremony.  Proclamations 
were  made,  that  none  of  the  inhabitants  of  ei- 
ther side  of  the  Border  (except  noblemen  and 
gentlemen  of  unsuspected  character)  should  re- 
tain in  their  possession  armour  or  weapons, 
offensive  or  defensive,  or  keep  any  horse  above 
the  value  of  fifty  shillings.  Particular  clans, 
described  as  broken  men,  were  especially  dis- 
charged the  use  of  weapons. 

The  celebrated  clan  of  Armstrong  had,  on  the 
very  night  in  which  Queen  Elizabeth's  death 
became  public,  concluding  that  a  time  of  mis* 
rule,  by  which  they  had  hitherto  made  their 
harvest,  was  again  approaching,  and  desirous 
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of  losing  no  time,  made  a  fierce  incursion  into 
England,  and  done  much  mischiefs  But  such  a 
consequence  had  been  foreseen  and  provided 
against.  A  strong  body  of  soldiers,  both  En- 
glish and  Scots,  swept  along  the  Border,  and 
severely  punished  the  marauders,  blowing  up 
their  fortresses  with  gunpowder,  destroying 
their  lands,  and  driving  away  their  cattle  and 
flocks.  The  Armstrongs  appear  never  to  have 
recovered  their  consequence  affer  this  severe 
chastisement ;  nor  are  there  many  of  this  cele- 
brated  clan  now  to  be  found  among  the  land- 
holders of  Liddesdale,  where  they  once  pos- 
sessed the  whole  district. 

The  Grahams,  long  the  inhabitants  of  the 
Debateable  Land,  which  was  claimed  both  by 
England  and  Scotland,  were  still  more  severely 
dealt  with.  They  were  very  brave  and  active 
Borderers  attached  to  England,  for  which  coun- 
try, and  particularly  in  Edward  VI.'s  time,  tliey 
had  often  done  good  service.  But  they  were 
abo  very  lawless,  and  their  incursions  were  as 
much  dreaded  by  the  inhabitants  of  Cumber* 
land  as  by  those  of  the  Scottish  frontier.  This, 
indeed,  was.  the  subject  of  complaint  on  both 
sides  of  the  Border ;  and  the  poor  Grahams, 
seeing  no  alternative,  were  compelled  to  sign  a 
petition  to  the  King,  stating  themselves  to  be 
nn^t  persons  to  dwell  in  the  country  which  they 
now  inhabited,  and  praying  that  he  would  pro- 
vide the  means  of  transporting  them  elsewhere, 
where  his  paternal  goodness  should  assign  them 
the  means  of  life.  The  whole  clan,  a  very  few 
individuals  excepted,  were  thus  deprived  of 
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their  lands  and  residences,  and  transported  to 
the  county  of  Ulster,  in  Ireland,  where  they ' 
were  settled  on  lands  which  had  been  acquired 
from  the  conquered  Irish.  There  is  a  list  which 
shows  the  rate  at  which  the  county  of  Cumber- 
land was  taxed  for  the  exportation  of  these 
poor  fellows,  as  if  they  had  been  so  many  bul- 
locks. 

Another  efficient  mode  of  getting  rid  of  a 
warlike  and  disorderly  population,  who,  though 
an  admirable  defence  of  a  country  in  time  of 
war,  must  have  been  great  scourges  in  time  of 
the  profound  peace  to  which  the  Border  dis- 
tricts were  consigned  after  the  close  of  the  En- 
glish wars,  was  the  levying  a  large  body  of  sol- 
diers to  serve  in  foreign  countries.  The  love 
of  military  adventure  had  already  carried  one 
legion  to  serve  the  Dutch  in  their  defence 
against  the  Spaniards,  and  they  had  done  great 
service  in  the  Low  Countries,  and  particularly 
at  the  battle  of  Mechline,  in  1578;  where,  im- 
patient of  the  heat  of  the  weather,  to  the  asto- 
nishment of  both  friehds  and  enemies,  the  Scot- 
tish auxiliaries  flung  off  their  upper  garments, 
and  fought  like  furies  in  their  shirts.  The  cir- 
cumstance is  pointed  out  in  the  plan  of  the  bat- 
tle which  is  to  be  found  in  Strada,  with  the  ei- 
planation — *'  Here  the  Scots  fought  naked.*' 

Buccleuch  levied  a  large  additional  forcd 
from  the  Border,  whose  occupation  in  their  na- 
tive country  was  gone  for  ever.  These  also 
distinguished  themselves  in  the  wars  of  the  Low 
Coimtries.  It  may  be  supposed  that  very  ma^ny 
of  them  perished  i^  the  Qeld,  and  the  de^c^nd^ 
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and  in  Germany. 

-  In  addition  to  the  relief  afforded  by  such  an 
outlet  for  the  superfluous  population,  whose 
numbers  greatly  exceeded  what  the  land  could 
iiave  supplied  with  food,  and  who,  in  fact,  had 
only  lived  upon  plunder,  bonds  were  entered 
into  by  the  men  of  substance  and  family  on  the 
Borders,  not-only  obliging  themselves  to  abstain 
from  depredations,  but  to  stand  by  each  other 
in  putting  down  and  preventing  such  evil  doings 
at  the  hand  of  others,  and  in  making  common 
cause  against  any  clan,  branch,  or  surname, 
who  might  take  offence  at  any  individual  for 
acting  in  prosecution  of  this  engagement.  They 
bound  themselves  also  not  only  to  seize  and 
deliver  to  justice  such  thieves  as  should  take 
refuge  in  their  grounds,  but  to  dispossess  from 
their  estates  all  persons  who  could  be  suspect- 
ed of  such  offences,  and  to  supply  their  place 
with  honest  and  peaceable  subjects.  I  am  pos* 
sessed  of  such  a  bond,  dated  in  the  year  1612, 
and  subscribed  by  about  twenty  landholders} 
ebieiiy  of  the  name  of  Scott, 

Finally,  an  unusually  severe  and  keen  prose- 
cution of  all  who  were  convicted,  accused,  or 
even  suspected  of  offence  against  the  peace  of 
the  Border,  was  set  on  foot  by  George  Home, 
Ear]  of  Dunbar,  James's  able  but  not  very  scru- 
pulous minister,  and  prosecuted  so  severely  aa 
to  give. rise  to  the  proverb  of  Jeddart  (or  .Ted* 
burgh)  justice,  by  which  it  is  said  a  criminal 
was  hanged  first  and  tried  afterwards ;  the  truth 
of  which  is  affirmed  by  historians  as  a  well- 
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known  fact  occurring  in  numerous  instances. 
Cruel  as  these  measures  were,  they  tended  to 
remedy  a  disease  which  seemed  almost  despe- 
rate. Rent,  tlie  very  name  of  which  had  till 
that  period  scarcely  been  heard  on  the  Border, 
began  to  be  paid  for  property,  and  the  proprie- 
tors of  laud  turned  their  thoughts  to  rural  in- 
dustry, instead  of  the  arts  of  predatory  warfare. 
But  it  was  more  than  a  century  ere  the  countr>% 
so  long  a  harassed  and  disputed  frontier,  gain- 
ed the  undisturbed  appearance  of  a  civUized 
land. 

Before  leaving  the  subject  of  the  Borders,  I 
ought  to  explain  to  you,  that  as  the  possession 
of  the  strong  and  important  town  of  Berwick 
had  been  so  long  and  fiercely  disputed  be- 
tween England  and  Scotland,  and  as  the  latter 
country  had  never  surrendered  or  abandoned 
her  claim  to  the  place,  though  it  had  so  long 
remained  an  English  possession,  James,  toavoid 
giving  offence  to  either,  left  the  question  unde- 
cided ;  and  since  the  union  of  the  Crowns  the 
city  is  never  spoken  of  us  part  of  England  ar 
Scotland,  but  as  the  Good  Town  of  Berwick- 
upon-Tweed;  and  when  a  law  is  made  for 
North  and  South  Britain,  without  special  and 
distinct  mention  of  this  ancient  town,  that  law 
is  of  no  force  or  avail  within  its  precincts. 
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CHAP.  V. 

Wild  state  of  the  Western  Islands — Suffocation 
of  the  Inhabitants  of  Eiggf  by  filling  a  cave^ 
in  which  they  had  concealed  themselves,  with 
smoke — Story  of  Allan-a-Sop — Dreadful 
Death  by  Thirst — Massacre  of  LowlanderSy 
who  had  made  a  Settlement  in  Lewis  and 
Harris — The  whole  Western  Isles,  excepting 
Skye  and  Leicis,  offered  for  800Z.  to  the  Mar^ 
quis  of  Huntly,who  refuses  to  purchase  them 
at  that  sum. 

The  Highlands  and  Westerti  Islands  were  in 
no  respect  so  much  effected  by  the  union  of  the 
crowns  as  the  inhabitants  of  the  Borders.  The 
accession  of  James  to  the  English  throne  was 
of  no  great  consequence  to  them,  unless  in  so 
far  as  it  rendered  the  King  more  powerful,  and 
gave  him  the  means  of  occasionally  sending 
bodies  of  troops  into  their  fortresses  to  compel 
them  to  order ;  and  this  was  a  measure  of  unu- 
sual rigour,  which  was  but  seldom  resorted  to. 
The  Highland  tribes,  therefore,  remained  in 
the  same  state  as  before,  using  the  same  dress, 
wifilding  the  same  arms,  divided  into  the  same 
clans,  each  governed  by  its  own  patriarch,  and 
living  in  all  respects  as  their  ancestors  had  lived, 
for  many  centuries  before  them.  Or  if  there 
were  some  marks  of  softened  manners  amon|r 
those  Gaelic  tribes  who  resided  on  the  main- 
land, the  inhabitants  of  th«  Hebrides  or  Wes- 
6        c 
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tern  Isles,  adjacent  to  the  coast  of  ScotAbnd,are 
described  to  us  as  utterly  barbarous.  A  histo- 
rian of  the  period  says,  that  '*  the  Highlanders 
who  dwell  on  the  mainland,  though  sufficiently 
wild,  show  some  shade  of  civilization;  but  those 
in  the  islands  are  without  laws  or  morals,  and 
totally  destitute  of  religion  and  humanity.'* 
Some  storiesof  their  feuds  are  indeed  preserved, 
which  go  far  to  support  this  general  accusation. 
I  will  tell  you  one  or  two  of  them. 

The  principal  possessors  of  the,  Hebrides 
were  originally  af  the  name  of  MacDonald,  the 
whole  being  under  the  government  of  a  succes- 
sion of  chiefs,  who  bore  the  name  of  Donald  of 
the  Isles,  as  we  have  already  mentioned,  and 
were  possessed  of  authority  almost  indepen- 
dent of  the  Kings  of  Scotland.  But  this  great 
family  becoming  divided  into  two  or  three 
branches,  other  chiefs  settled  in  some  of  the 
islands,  and  disputed  the  property  of  the  origi- 
nal proprietors,  -^hus,  the  MacLeods,  a  pow* 
erful  and  numerous  clan,  who  had  extensive 
estates  on  the  mainland,  made  themselves  mas- 
ters, at  a  very  early  period,  of  a  great  part  ol 
the  large  island  of  Skye,  seized  upon  much  ot 
the  Long  Island,  as  the  isles  of  Lewis  and  Har- 
ris are  called,  and  fought  fiercely  with  the 
MacDonalds,  and  other  tribes  of  the  islands. 
The  following  is  an  example  of  the  mode  in 
which  these  feuds  were  conducted. 

About  the  end  of  the  sixteenth  century,  a 
boat,  manned  by  one  or  two  of  the  MacLeods, 
landed  in  Eigg,  a  small  island,  peopled  by  the 
MacDonalds.     They  were  at  first  lospitably 
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received ;  but  having  been  guilty  of  some  in- 
civility to  the  young  women  on  the  island,  it 
wa9so  much  resented  by  the  inhabitants,  that 
they  tied  the  MacLeods  hand  and  foot,  and  put- 
ting them  on  board  of  their  own  boaty  towed  it 
to  sea  and  set  it  adrift,  leaving  the  wretched 
men,  bound  as  they  were,  to  perish  by  famine, 
.  or  by  the  winds  and  waves,  as  chance  should 
determine.  But  fate  so  ordered  it,  that  a  boat 
belonging  to  the  Laird  of  AlacLeod  fell  in  with 
that  which  had  the  captives  on  board,  and 
l>rought  them  in  safety  to  the  Laird's  castle  of 
Dunvegan  in  Skye,  where  they  complained  pf 
the  injury  which  they  had  sustained  from  the 
MacDonalds  of  Eigg. 

MacLeod,  in  great  rage,  put  to  sea  with  his 
galleys,  manned  by  a  large  body  of  his  people, 
which  the  men  of  Eigg  could  not  entertain  any 
rational  hope  of  resisting.     Learning  that  their 
Incensed  enemy  was  approaching  with  superior 
forces,  and  deep  vows  of  revenge,  the  inhabi- 
tants, who  knew  they  had  no  mercy  to  expect 
81  MacLeod's  hands,  resolved,  as  the  best  chance 
ef  safety  in  their  power,  to  conceal  themselves 
in  a  large  cavern  on  the  sea  shore. 

This  place  was  particularly  well  calculated 
for  thftt  purpose.  The  entrance  resembles 
that  of  a  fox-earth,  being  an  opening  so  small 
thnt  a  man  cannot  enter  save  by  creeping  on 
hands  and  knees.  A  rill  of  water  falls  from  the 
top  of  the  rock,  and  serves,  or  rather  served  at 
that  period  we  speak  of,  wholly  to  conceal  the 

Serture.     A  stranger,  even  when  apprised  ot 
B  existence  of  such  a  cave,  would  find  the 
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greatest  difficulty  in  discovering  the  entrance- 
Within,  the  cavern  rises  to  a  great  height,  and 
the  floor  is  covered  with  white  dry  .sand.  It  is 
3Xtensive  enough  to  contain  a  great  number  of 
people.  The  whol^  inhabitants  of  Eigg,  who, 
with  their  wives  and  families,  amounted  to 
nearly  two  hundred  souls,  took  refuge  within 
its  precincts. 

MacLeod  arrived  with  his  armament,  and 
landed  on  the  island,  but  could  discover  no  one 
on  whom  to  wreak  his  vengeance — ^all  was  a 
desert.  The  MacLeods  destroyed  the  huts  of 
the  islanders,  and  plundered  what  property  they 
could  discover  ;  but  the  vengeance  of  the  chief- 
tain could  not  be  satisfied  with  such  petty  inju- 
ries. He  knew  that  the  inhabitants  must  either 
have  fled  in  their  boats  to  one  of  the  islands 
possessed  by  the  MacDonalds,  or  that  they 
must  be  concealed  somewhere  in  Eigg. 

After  making  a  strict  but  unsuccessful  search- 
for  two  days,  MacLeod  had  appointed  the  third 
to  leave  his  anchorage,  when,  in  the  grey  of 
the  morning,  one  of  the  seamen  beheld  from 
the  deck  of  his  galley  the  figure  of  a  man  on 
the  island.  This  was  a  spy  whom  the  Mac^ 
DonaMs,  impatient  of  their  confinement  in  the 
cavern,  had  imprudently  sent  out  to  see  whe- 
ther MacLeod  had  retired  or  not.  The  poor 
fellow,  when  he  saw  himself  discovered,  endoii- 
voured,  by  doubling,  after  the  manner  of  a  hare 
or  fox,  to  obliterate  the  track  of  his  footsteps, 
and  prevent  its  being  discovered  where  he  had 
re-entered  the  cavern.  But  all  his  art  was  in 
vain ;  the  invaders  again  landed,  and  tracked 
him  to  the  entrance  of  the  cavern. 
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MacLeod  then  summoned  those  who  were 
within  it,  and  called  upon  them  to  deliver  up 
the  individuals  who  had  maltreated  his  men,  to 
be  disposed  of  at  his  pleasure.  The  MacDo- 
nalds,  still  confident  in  the  strength  of  their 
fastness,  which  no  assailant  could  enter  but  on 
imnds  and  knees,  refused  to  surrender  their 
clansmen. 

MacLeod  then  commenced  a  dreadful  work 
of  indiscriminate  vengeance.  Ho  caused  Ids 
people,  by  means  of  a  ditch  cut  above  the  top 
of  the  rock,  to  turn  away  the  stream. of  water 
which  fell  over  the  entrance  of  the  precipice. 
This  being  done,  the  MacLeods  collected  all 
the  combustibles  which  could  be  found  on  the 
island,  particularly  quantities  of  dry  heather, 
piled  them  up  against  the  aperture,  and  main- 
tained an  immense  fire  for  many  hours,  until 
the  smoke,  penetrating  into  the  inmost  recesses 
of  the  cavern,  stifled  to  death  every  creature 
within.  There  is  no  doubt  of  the  truth  of  this 
story,  dreadful  as  it  is.  The  cavern  is  often 
visited  by  strangers ;  and  I  have  myself  seen 
the  place  where  the  bones  of  the  murdered 
HacDonalds  still  remain,  lying  as  thick  en  the 
floor  of  the  cave  as  in  the  charnel-house  of  a. 
church. 

The  MacLeans,  in  like  manner,  a  bold  and 
hardy  race,  who,  originally  followers  of  the 
Lords  of  the  Isles,  had  assumed  independence, 
seized  upon  great  part  both  of  the  Isle  of  Mull 
aoid  the  still  more  valuable  island  of  Hay,  and 
made  war  on  the  MacDonalds  with  various  sue* 
llpss.     There  is  a  story  belonging  to  this  clan» 
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which  I  may  tell  you,  as  giving  another  striking 
picture  of  the  manners  6f  the  Hebrideans. 

The  chief  of  the  clan,  MacLean  of  Duart  in 
the  Isle  of  Mull,  had  an  intrigue  with  a  beautiful 
young  woman  of  his  own  clan,  who  bore  a  son 
to  him.  In  consequence  of  the  child*s  being, 
by  some  accident,  born  in  a  barn,  he  received 
the  name  of  AHan-a-Sop,  or  Allan  of  the  Straw, 
by  which  he  was  distinguished  from  others  of 
his  clan.  As  his  father  and  mother  were  not 
married,  Allan  was  of  course  a  bastard,  or  na- 
tural son,  and  had  no  inheritance  to  look  for, 
save  that  which  he  might  win  for  himself. 

But  the  beauty  of  the  boy's  mother  having 
captivated  a  man  of  rank  in  the  clan,  called 
MacLean  of  Torloisk,  he  married  her,  and  took 
her  to  reside  with  him  at  his  castle  of  Torloisk, 
situated  on  the  shores  of  the  Sound,  or  small 
strait  of  the  sea,  which  divides  the  smaller 
island  of  Ulva  from  that  of  Mull.  Allan-a-Sop 
paid  his  mother  frequent  visits  at  her  new  resi- 
dence, and  she  was  naturally  glad  to  see  the 
poor  boy,  both  from  affection,  and  on  account 
of  his  personal  strength  and  beauty,  which  dis- 
tinguished him  above  other  youths  of  his  age. 
But  she  was  obliged  to  confer  marks  of  her  at- 
tachment on  him  as  privately  as  she  could,  for 
Allan's  visits  were  by  no  means  so  acceptable 
to  her  husband  as  to  herself.  Indeed,  Torloisk 
liked  so  little  to  see  the  lad,  that  he  determined 
to  put  some  affront  on  him,  which  should  pre- 
vent his  returning  to  the  castle  for  some  time. 
An  opportunity  for  executing  his  purpose  soon 
{occurred. 
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The  lady  one  morning,  looking  from  the 
window,  saw  her  son  coming  wandering  down 
the  hill,  and  hastened  to  put  a  girdle  cake  upon 
the  fire,  that  he  might  have  hot  hread  to  his 
breakfast.  Something  called  her  out  of  the 
apartment  after  making  this  preparation,  and 
her  husband  entering  at  the  same  time,  saw  at 
once  what  she  had  been  about,  and  determined 
to  give  the  boy  such  a  reception  as  should  dis- 
gust him  for  the  future.  He  snatched  the  cake 
from  the  girdle,  thrust  it  into  his  step-son's 
hands,  which  he  forcibly  closed  on  the  scalding 
bread,  saying,  "  Here,  Allan — here  is  a  cake 
which  your  mother  has  got  ready  for  your 
breakfast."  Allan's  hands  were  severely  burnt; 
and,  being  a  sharp-witted  and  proud  boy,  he 
resented  this  mark  of  ^is  step-father's  ill  will, 
and  came  not  again  to  Torloisk. 

At  this  time  the  western  seas  were  covered 
with  the  vessels  of  pirates,  who  not  unlike  the 
Sea-kings  of  Denmark  at  an  early  period,  some- 
times settled  and  made  conquests  on  the  islands. 
AUan-a-Sop  was  young,  strong,  and  brave  to 
desperation.  He  entered  as  a  mariner  on  board 
of  one  of  these  ships,  and  in  process  of  time 
obtained  the  command,  first  of  one  galley,  then 
of  a  small  flotilla,  with  which  he  sailed  round 
the  seas  and  collected  considerable  plunder, 
until  his  name  became  both  feared  and  famous. 
At  length  he  proposed  to  himself  to  pay  a  visit 
to  his  mother,  whom  he  had  not  seen  for  many 
years  ;  and  setting  sail  for  this  purpose,  he  an- 
chored on^  morning  in  the  Bound  of  Ulva,  and 
in  front  of  the  house  of  Torloisk.    His  motlier 
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ftras  dead,  but  his  step-father,  to  whom  he  wub 
now  an  object  of  fear  as  he  had  been  formerly 
of  aversion,  hastened  to  the  shore  to  receive  his 
formidable  son-in-law,  with  great  affectation  of 
kindness  and  interest  in  his  prosperity  ;  while 
AUan-a-Sop,  who,  though  very  rough  and 
hasty,  does  not  appear  to  have  been  sullen  or 
vindictive,  seemed  to  take  this  kind  .reception 
in  good  part.  / 

The  crafty  old  man  succeeded  so  well,  as  he 
thought,  in  securing  Allan's  friendship,  and 
obliterating  all  recollections  of  the  former  af- 
front put  on  him,  that  he  began  to  think  it 
possible  to  employ  him  in  executing  his  private 
revenge  upon  MacKinnon  of  Ulva,  with  whom, 
as  was  usual  between  such  neighbours,  he  had 
some  feud.  With  this  purpose,  he  offered  what 
he  called  the  following  good  advice  to  his  son- 
in-law  :  *'  My  dear  Allan,  you  have  now  wan- 
dered over  the  seas  long  enough ;  it  is  time  you 
should  have  some  footing  upon  land,  a  castle 
to  protect  yourself  in  winter,  a  village  and  cat- 
tle for  your  men,  and  a  harbour  to  lay  up  your 
galleys.  Now,  here  is  the  island  of  Ulva,  near 
at  hand,  which  lies  ready  for  your  occupation, 
and  it  will  cost  you  no  trouble,  save  that  of  put- 
ting to  death  the  present  proprietor,  the  Laird 
of  MacKinnon,  a  useless  old  carle,  who  has 
cumbered  the  world  long  enough," 

Allan^a-Sop  thanked  his  step-father  for  so 
happy  a  suggestion,  which  he  declared .  he 
would  put  in  execution  forthwith,  Accordii^-^ 
ly,  setting  sail  the  next  morning,  he  appeared 
before  MacKinnon's    house  an  hour  before 
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noon.  The  old  chief  of  Ulva  was  much  alarmed 
at  the  menacing  apparition  of  so  many  galleys, 
and  his  anxiety  was  not  lessened  by  the  news, 
that  they  were  commanded  by  the  redoubted 
Aflan-a-Sop.  Having  no  effectual  means  of 
resistance,  MacKinnon,  who  was  a  man  of 
shrewd  sense,  saw  no  alternative  save  that  of 
receiving  the  invaders^  whatever  might  be  their 
purpose,  with  all  outward  demonstrations  of 
joy  and  satisfaction.  He  caused  immediate 
preparations  to  be  made  for  a  banquet  as  splen- 
did as  circumstances  admitted,  hastened  down 
to  the  shore  to  meet  the  rover,  and  welcomed 
him  to  Ulva  with  such  an  appearance  of  since- 
rity, that  the  pirate  found  it  impossible  to 
pick  any  quarrel  which  might  affbi^d  a  pre- 
tence for  executing  the  violent  purpose  which 
he  had  been  led  to  meditate. 

They  feasted  together  the  whole  day ;  and,  in 
the  evening,  as  Allan-a-Sop  was  about  to  retire 
to  his  ships,  he  thanked  the  Laird  of  MacKin- 
non for  his  entertainment,  but  remarked,  with 
a  sigh,  that  it  had  cost  him  very  dear.  "  How 
c^n  that  be,"  said  MacKinnon,  "whenvl  be- 
stowed this  entertainment  upon  you  in  free 
goodwill  ?" — "  It  is  true,  my  friend,"  replied  the 
i^rate,  "  but  then  it  has  quite  disconcerted  the 
purpose  for  which  I  came  hither ;  which  was 
to  put  you  to  death,  my  ^ood  friend,  and  seize 
upon  your  house  and  island,  and  to  settle  my- 
self in  the  world.  This  island  would  have 
been  very  convenient,  but  your  friendly  recep-^ 
IJiOii  has  rendered  it  impossible  fo^  nie  to  exei 
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cute  my  purpose ;  so  that  I  must  be  a  wanderer 
on  the  seas  for  some  time  longer." 

Whatever  MacKinnon  felt  at  hearing  he  had 
been  so  near  to  destruction,  he  took  care  to 
show  no  emotion  save  surprise,  and  replied  to 
his  visiter, — "  My  dear  Allan,  who  was  it  that 
put  into  your  mind  so  unkind  a  purpose  to- 
wards your  old  friend  ?  for  I  am  sure  it  never 
arose  from  your  own  generous  natvre.  It  must 
have  been  your  father-in-law,  old  Torloisk,  who 
made  such  an  indifferent  husband  to  your 
mother,  and  such  an  unfriendly  step- father  to 
you  when  you  were  a  helpless  boy ;  but  now, 
when  he  sees  you  a  bold  and  powerful  leader, 
he  desires  to  make  a  Quarrel  betwixt  you  and 
those  who  were  the  friends  of  your  youth.  If 
you  consider  this  matter  rightly,  Allan,  you  will 
see  that  the  estate  and  harbour  of  Torloisk  lie 
as  conveniently  for  you  as  those  of  Ulva,  and 
that,  if  you  are  to  make  a  settlement  by  fqrce, 
it  is  much  better  it  should  be  at  the  expense 
of  the  old  churl,  who  never  showed  you 
kindness  or  countenance,  than  at  that  of  a 
friend  like  me,  who  always  loved  and  honour- 
ed you." 

Allan-a-Sop  was  struck  with  the  justice  of 
this  reasoning ;  and  the  old  oflence  of  his  scald- 
ed fingers  was  suddenly  recalled  to  his  mind. 
"It  is  very  true  what  you  say,  MacKinnon," 
he  replied,  "  and,  besides,  I  have  not  forgotten 
what  a  hot  breakfast  my  father-in-law  treated 
me  to  one  morning.  Farewell  for  the  present ; 
vou  shall  soon  hear  news  of  me  from  the  other 
side  of  the  Sound."  Having  mi  thus  mucht  the 
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pirate  got  on  board,  and  commanding  his  men 
to  unmoor  the  galleys,  sailed  back  to  Torloisk, 
and  prepared  to  land  in  arms.  His  father-in- 
law  hastened  to  meet  him,  in  expectation  to 
hear  of  the  death  of  his  enemy,  Mac-Kinnon. 
But  Allan  greeted  him  in  a  very  different  man- 
ner from  what  he  expected.  '*  You  hoary  old 
traitor,"  he  said,  "you  instigated  my  simple 
good-nature  to  murder  a  better  man  than  your- 
self. But  have  you  forgotten  how  you  scorch- 
ed nay  fingers  twenty  years  ago,  with  a  burn- 
ing cake  ?  The  day  is  come  that  that  break- 
fast must  be  paid  for."  So  saying,  he  dashed 
out  his  father-in-law's  brains  with  a  battle-axe, 
took  possession  of  his  castle  and  property,  and 
established  there  a  distinguished  branch  of  the 
clan  of  MacLean. 

It  is  told  of  another  of  these  western  chiefs, 
who  is  said,  upon  the  whole,  to  have  been  a 
kind  and  good-natured  man,  that  he  was  sub- 
jected to  repeated  risk  and  injury  by  the  treach- 
ery of  an  ungrateful  nephew,  who  attempted  to 
surprise  his  castle,  in  order  to  put  his  uncle  to 
death,  and  obtain  for  himself  the  command  of 
the  tribe.   Being  detected  on  the  first  occasion, 
and  brought  before  his  uncle  as  a  prisoner,  the 
chief  jjismissed  him  unharmed  ;  with  a  warn- 
ing, however,  not  to  repeat  the  offence,  since, 
if  he  did  so,  he  would  cause  him  to  be  put  to  a 
death  so  fearful  that  all  Scotland  should  ring 
with  it. 

The  wicked  yoiing  man  persevered,  and  re- 
newed his  attempts  against  his  uncle's  castle 
^nd  life.    Falling  a  second  time  into  the  hands 
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of  the  offended  chieftain,  the  prisoner  Lad  rea- 
son to  term  him  as  good  as  his  word.  He  was 
confined  in  the  pit,  or  dungeon  of  the  castle,  a 
deep  vault,  to  which  there  was  no  access,  save 
through  a  hole  in  the  roof.  He  was  left  with- 
out food,  till  his  appetite  grew  voracious ;  the 
more  so,  as  he  had  reason  to  apprehend  that  it 
was  intended  to  starve  him  to  death. 

But  the  vengeance  of  his  uncle  was  of  a  more 
refined  character.  The  stone  which  covered 
the  aperture  in  the  roof  was  o])ened,  and  a 
quantity  of  salted  beef  let  down  to  the  prisoner, 
who  devoured  it  eagerly.  When  he  had  glut- 
ted himself  with  this  food,  and  expected  to  be 
supplied  with  liquor,  to  quench  the  raging  thirst 
'^hich  the  diet  had  excited,  a  cup  was  lowered 
down,  which,  when  he  eagerly  grasped  it,  he 
found  to  be  empty !  They  then  rolled  the 
stone  on  the  opening  in  the  vault,  and  left  the 
captive  to  perish  by  uiirst,  the  most  dreadful  of 
all.  deaths. 

Many  similar  stories  could  be  told  you  of  the 
wild  wars  of  the  islanders ;  but  these  may  suf- 
fice at  present  to  give  you  some  idea  of  the 
fierceness  of  their  manners,  the  low  value  at 
which  they  held  human  life,  and  the  manner  in 
which  wrongs  were  revenged,  and  property  ac- 
quired. They  seem  to  have  been  accounted 
by  King  James  a  race  whom  it  was  impossible 
to  subdue,  conciliate,  or  improve  by  civiliza- 
tion ;  and  the  only  remiedy  which  occurred  to 
him,  was  to  settle  Lowlanders  in  the  islands, 
and  drive  away  or  extirpate  the  people  by 
whom  thej'  were  inliabited. 
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For  this  purpose,. the  king  authorized  an  as- 
sociation of  many  gentlemen  in  the  county  of 
rife,  then  the  wealthiest  and  most  civilized  part 
of  Scotland,  who  undertook  to  make  a  settle- 
ment in  the  isles  of  Lewis  and  Harris.  These 
undertakers,  as  they  wpre  called,  levied  money, 
assembled  soldiers,  and  manned  a  fleet,  with 
which  they  landed  on  the  Lewis,  and  effect- 
ed a  settlement  at  Storjioway  in  that  coun- 
try. At  this  time  the  property  of  the  Lewis 
was  disputed  between  the  sons  of  Rory 
MacLeod,  the  last  lord,  who  had  two  fami- 
lies by  separate  wives.  The  undertakers  find- 
ing the  natives  thus  quarrelling  among  them- 
selves, had  little  difficulty  in  building  a  small 
town  and  fortifying  it;  and  their  enterprise 
in  the  beginning  assumed  a  promising  ap- 
pearance. 

But  the  Lord  of  Kintail,  chief  of  the  nume- 
rous and  powerful  clan  of  MacKenzie,  was  little 
disposed  to  let  this  fair  island  fall  into  the  pos- 
session of  a  company  of  Lowland  adventurers. 
He  had  himself  soiiie  views  of  obtaining  it  in 
the  name  of  Torquil  Connaldagh  MacLeod, 
one  of  the  claimants,  who  was  closely  connect- 
ed with  the  family  of  MacKenzie,  and  disposed 
to  act  as  his  powerful  ally  desired.  Thus  pri- 
vately encouraged,  the  islanders  united  them- 
selves against  the  undertakers ;  and,  after  a  war 
of  various  fortune,  attacked  their  camp  of 
Stornoway,  took  it  by  storm,  burnt  the  fort, 
slew  many  of  them,  and  made  the  rest  prison- 
ers. They  were  not  expelled,  you  may  be  sure, 
without  bloodshed  and  massacre.    Some  of  the 
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old  persons  still  alive  in  the  Lewis,  talk  of  n 
very  old  woman,  living  in  their  youth,  who 
used  to  say,  that  she  had  held  the  light  while 
her  countrymen  were  cutting  the  throats  of  the 
adventurers. 

A  lady,  the  wife  of  one  of  the  principal  gen- 
tlemen in  the  expedition,"  fled  from  the  scene  of 
violence  into  a  wild  and  pathless  desert  of  rock 
and  morass,  called  the  Forest  of  Fannig.  In 
this  wilderness  she  became  the  mother  of  a 
child.  A  Hcbridean,  who  chanced  to  pass  on 
one  of  the  ponies  of  the  country,  saw  the 
mother  and  infant  in  the  act  of  perishing  with 
cold,  and  being  struck  with  the  misery  of  their 
condition,  contrived  a  strange  manner  of  pre- 
serving them.  He  killed  his  pony,  and  opening 
its  belly,  and  removing  the  entrails,  he  put  the 
new  born  infant  and  the  helpless  mother  into 
the  inside  of  the  carcass,  to  have  the  advantage 
of  the  warmth  which  this  strange  and  shocking 
receptacle  afforded.  In. this  manner,  with  or 
without  assistance,  he  contrived  to  bear  them  to 
some  place  of  security,  where  the  lady  remained 
till  she  could  get  back  in  safety  to  her  OM'^n 
country.  She  became,  after  this  wonderful 
escape,  the  wife  of  a  person  of  consequence  and 
influence  in  Edinburgh,  a  Judge,  I  believe,  of 
the  Court  of  Session. 

One  evening,  while  she  looked  from  the  win- 
dow of  her  house  in  the  Canongate,  just  as  a 
heavy  storm  was  coming  on,  she  heard  a  man  in 
the  Highland  dress  say  to,  another  with  whom 
he  was  walking,  "  This  wovid  be  a  rough  night 
for  the  Forest  of  Fannig."    The  lady's  atten* 
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lion  was  immediately  attracted  by  the  name  of 
a  place  which  she  had  such  awful  reasons  for 
remembering,  and,  on  looking  attentively  at  the 
man  who  spoke,  she  recognized  her  preserver. 
She  called  him  into  the  house,  received- him  in 
^e  most  cordial  manner,  and  finding  that  he 
was  come  from  the  Western  Islands  on  some 
business  of  great  importance  to  his  family,  she 
interested  her  husband  in  his  favour,  by  whose 
influence  it  was  speedily  and  successfully  set- 
tled ;  and  the  Hebridean,  loaded  with  kindness 
and  presents,  returned  to  his  native  island,  with 
reason  to  congratulate  hims^elf  on  the  hu- 
manity which  he  had  shown  in  so  singular  a 
manner. 

After  the  surprise  of  their  fort,  and  the  mas- 
sacre of  the  defenders,  the  Fife  gentlenien  tired 
of  their  undertaking  ;  and  the  Lord  of  Kintail 
had  the  whole  advantage  of  the  dispute,  for  he 
contrived  to  get  possession  of  the  Lewis  for 
himself,  and  transmitted  it  to  his  family,  with 
whom  it  still  remains. 

It  appears,  however,  that  King  James  did  not 

utterly  despair  of  improving  the  Hebrides,  by 

means  of  colonization.  *  It  was  supposed  that 

the  powerful  Marquis  of  Huntly  might  have  had 

strength  to  acquire  the  property,  and  wealth 

enough  to  pay  the  Crown  something  for  the 

grant    The  whole  archipelago  was  offered  to 

him,  with  the  exception  of  Skye,  and  Lewis,  at 

the  cheap  price  of  ten  thousand  pounds  Scots, 

or  about  800/.;  but  the  Marquis  would  not 

give   more  than  half  the  sum  demanded,  for 

what  he  justly  considered  as  a  permission  iq 
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conquer  a  sterile  region,  inhabited  by  a  war- 
like race. 

Such  Was  the  result  of  the  efforts  to  introduce 
6ome  civilization  into  these  islands.  In  the  next 
chapter  we  shall  show  that  the  improvement  of 
the  Highlanders  on  the  mainland  was  not  much 
more  satisfactory. 
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CHAP.  VI. 

Contempt  of  the  Highlanders  for  the  Arts  of 
Peace — Story  of  Donald  of  the  Hamner — 
Execution  of  the  Laird  of  Mac  Intosh  by 
order  of  the  Marchioness  of  Huntly — Mas 
sacre  of  the  Farquharsons — Race  of  the 
Trough — Execution  of  the  Earl  of  Orkney 

The  size  and  position  of  the  Highlands  of 
Scotland  rendered  them  much  less  susceptible 
of  improvement  than  the  Border  districts,  which, 
far  less  extensive,  and  less  difficult  of  access, 
were  now  placed  between  two  civilized  and 
peaceful  countries,  instead  of  being  the  frontier 
of  two  hostile  lands. 

The  Highlanders,  on  the  contrary,  continued 

the  same  series  of  wars  among  themselves,  and 

incnrijions    upon  their    Lowland  neighbours, 

*^*»ch  had  distinguished  them  ever  since  the 

dawn  of  their  history.     Military  adventure,  in 

one  form  or  other,  was  their  delight  as  well  as 

their  employment,  and  all  works  of  industry 

were  considered  as  unworthy  the  dignity  of  a 

jnount^iineer.  Even  the  necessary  task  of  raising 

a  scanty  crop  of  barley  was  assigned  to  the  aged, 

and  to  the  women  and  children.    The  men 

minded  nothing  but  hunting  and  war.     I  will 

give  you  an  account  of  a  Highland  chieftain,  in 

character  and  practice  not  very  diiSerent  from 

that  of  Allan-a-Sop,  the  Hebridean. 

The  Stewarts,  who  inhabited  the  district  of 
V^^L.  I.  7        <5 
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Appin  in  the  West  Highlands,  were  a  numerous 
and  warlike  clan.  Appin  is  the  title  of  the  chief 
of  the  clan.  The  9econ4  branch  of  the  family 
was  thp;t  of  Invernahyle.  The  founder,  a  second 
son  of  the  House  of  Appin,  was  called  by  the 
uncommon  epithet  of  Saoileach,  or  the  Peace-- 
fuL  One  of  his  neighbours  was  the  Lord  of 
Dunstaffnage,  called  Cailen  Unine,  or  Green 
Colin,  from  the  green  colour  which  predomina- 
ted in  his  tartans.  This  Green  Colin  surprised 
the  peaceful  Laird  of  Invernahyle,  assassinated 
him,  burnt  his  house,  and  destroyed  his  whole 
family,  excepting  an  infant  at  the  breast. 

This  infant  did  not  owe  its  safety  to  the 
mercy  of  Green  Colin,  but  to  the  activity  and 
presence  of  mind  of  his  nurse.  Finding  she 
could  not  escape  the  pursuit  of  that  chief's  at- 
tendants, the  faithful  nurse  determined  to  pro- 
vide for  the  safety  of  her  foster-child,  whose  life 
she  knew  was  aimed  at,in  the^ply  manner  which 
remained.  She  therefore  hid  the  infant  in  a  small 
fissure,  or  cave,  of  a  rock,  and  as  the  only  means 
she  had  of  supplying  him  with  subsistence, 
hung  by  a  string  round  his  neck  a  large  piece 
of  lard.  The  poor  woman  had  only  time  to  get 
a  little  way  from  the  place  where  she  had  con- 
cealed her  charge,  when  she  was  made  prisoner 
by  the  pursuers.  As  she  denied  any  know- 
ledge where  the  child  was,  they  dismissed  her 
as  a  person  of  no  consequence,  but  not  until 
they  had  kept  her  two  or  three  days  in  close 
confinement,  menacing  her  witli  death  unless 
she  would  discover  what  she  had  done  with  the 
infant. 
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When  she  found  herself  at  liberty  and  unob- 
B^xred,  she  went  to  the  hole  in  which  she  had 
concealed  her  charge,  with  little  hope  save  of 
finding  such  relics  as  wolves,  wild  cats,  or  birds 
of  prey,  might  have  left  after  feasting  upon  its 
flesh,  but  still  with  the  pious  wish  to  consign 
the  remains  of  her  dault,  or  foster-child,  to 
some  place  of  Christian  burial.  But  her  joy 
and  surprise  were  extreme  to  find  the  child  still 
alive  and  well,  having  lived  during  her  absence 
by  sucking  the  lard,  which  it  had.  reduced  to  a 
very  small  morsel,  scarce  larger  than  a  hazel 
nut.  The  delighted  nurse  made  all  haste  to 
escape  with  her  charge  to  the  neighbouring  dis- 
trict of  Moidart,  of  which  she  was  a  native,  be- 
ing the  wife  of  the  smith  of  the  clan  of  Mac- 
Donald,  to  whom  that  country  belonged ;  the 
mother  of  the  infant  thus  miraculously  rescued 
had  also  been  a  daughter  of  this  tribe.' 

To  ensure  the  r  fety  of  her  foster-chiid,  the 
nurse  persuaded  her  husband  to  bring  it  up  as 
their  own  son.  The  smith,  you  must  remark, 
of  a  Highland  tribe,  was  a  person  of  considera- 
ble consequence.  His  skill  in  forging  armour 
and  weapons  was  usually  united  with  dexterity 
in  using  them,  and  with  the  strength  of  body 
which  his  profession  required.  If  I  recollect 
right,  the  smith  usually  ranked  as  third  officer 
in  the  chief's  household.  The  young  DonaldR 
Stewart,  as  he  grew  up,  was  distinguished  for- 
creat  personal  strength.  He  became  skilful  in. 
ni«  foster-father's  art,  and  so  powerful,  that  hej 
could,  it  is  said,  wield  two  fore-hammers^  dne 
ineach  hand^for  hours  together.     FromlftiB^ 
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circumstance,  he  gained  the  name  of  Donuii 
nan  Ord,  th?it  is,  Donald  of  the  Hammer,  by 
which  he  was  all  his  life  distinguished. 

When  he  attained  the  age  of  twenty- one, 
Donald's  foster-father,  the  smith,  observing 
that  his  courage  and  enterprise  equalled  his 
personal  strength,  thought  fit  to  discover  to 
him  the  secret  of  his  birth,  the  injuries  which 
he  had  received  from  Green  Colin  of  Dunstaff- 
nage,  and  the  pretensions  which  he  had  to  the 
property  of  Invernahyle,  now  in  the  possession 
of  the  man  who  had  slain  his  father,  and  usurp* 
ed  his  inheritance.  He  concluded  his  discovery 
by  presenting  to  his  beloved  foster-child  his 
own  six  sons  to  be  his  followers  and  defenders 
for  life  and  death,  and  his  assistants  in  the  re- 
covery of  his  patrimony. 

Law  of  every  description  was  unknown  in 
the  Highlands.  Young  Donald  proceeded  in 
his  enterprise  by'hostile  measures.  In  addition 
to  his  six  foster-brethren,  he  got  some  assist- 
ance from  his  mother's  kindred,  and  levied 
among  the  old  adherents  of  his  father,  and  his 
kinsmen  of  the  house  of  Appin,  such  additional 
force,  that  he  was  able  to  give  battle  to  Green 
Colin,  whom  he  defeated  and  slew,  regaining  at 
the  same  time  his  father's  house  and-  estate  of 
Invernahyle.  This  success  had  its  dangers; 
for  it  placed  the  young  chief  in  feud  with  all 
the  families  of  the  powerful  clan  of  Campbell, 
to  which  the  slain  Dunstaffnage  belonged  by 
alliance  at  least,  for  Green  Colin  and  his  ances- 
tors had  assumed  the  name,  and  placed  them- 
seh  es  under  the  banner,  of  this  formidable  clan. 
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although  originally  they  were  chieftains  of  a 
different  and  independent  race.  The  feud  be- 
came more  deadly,  when,  not  satisfied  with  re- 
venging himself  on  the  immediate  authors  of 
his  early  misfortune,  Donald  made  inroads  on 
the  Campbells  in  their  own  dominions  ;  in  evi- 
dence of  which  his  historian  quotes  a  verse  to 
this  purpose — 

Donald  of  the  Smithy,  the  Son  of  the  Haitimer, 
Filled  the  banksof  Lochawe  with  mourning  and  clamonr. 

At  length  the  powerful  Earl  of  Argyle  re- 
sented the  injuries  which  were  offered  to  his 
clansmen  and  kindred.  The  Stewarts  of  Appin 
refused  td  support  their  kinsman  against  an 
enemy  so  formidable,  and  insisted  that  he  should 
seek  for  peace  with  the  Earl.  So  that  Donald, 
left  to  himself,  and  sensible  that  he  was  unable 
to  withstand  the  force  which  might  be  brought 
against  him  by  this  mighty  chief,  endeavoured 
to  propitiate  his  favour  by  placing  himself  in 
his  hands. 

He  went,  accordingly,  with  only  a  single  at- 
tendant, towards  Inverary,  the  castle  of  the  Earl 
of  Argyle,  who  met  him  at  some  distance  in  the 
open  fields.  Donald  of  the  Hammer  showed 
on  this  occasion  that  it  was  not  fear  which  had 
induced  him  to  this  step.  He  was  a  man  of 
ready  wit  and  a  poet,  which  was  an  accom- 
plishment high  in  the  estimation  of  the  High- 
landers. He  opened  the  conference  with  an, 
extempore  verse,  which  intimated  a  sort  of  de- 
fiance, rather  like  the  language  of  a  man  thai 
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0ared  not  what  might  befall  him,  than  one  who 
craved  mercy  or  asked  forgiveness. 

Son  of  dark  Colin,  thou  dangerous  Earl, 
Small  is  the  boon  that  L  crave  at  thy  hand; 

Enough  if  in  safety  from  bondage  and  peril, 
Thou  lett'st  me  return  to  my  kindred  and  land. 

The  Earl  was  too  generous  to  avail  himself 
of  the  advantage  which  Invernahyle*s  confi- 
dence had  aiforded  him»  but  he  could  not  ab- 
stain from  maintaining  the  conversation  thus 
begun,  in  a  gibing  tone.  Donuil  nan  Ord  was 
harsh-featured,  and  had  a  custom,  allied  to  Ms 
mode  of  education,  and  tie  haughtiness  of  his 
character,  of  throwing  back  his  head,  and 
laughing  loudly  with  his  mouth  Avide  open.  In 
ridicule  of  this  peculiarity,  Argyle,  or  one  of 
his  attendants,  pointed  out  to  his  observation, 
a  rock  in  the  neighbourhood,  which  bore  a  sin- 
gular resemblance  to  a  human  face,  with  a  large 
mouth  much  thrown  back,  and  open  as  if 
laughing  a  horse  laugh.  "  Do  you  see  yonder 
crag?"  they  said  to  Donald  of  the  Hammer, 
"it  is  called  Gaire  Grdnda,  or  the  Ugly 
Laugh.^^  Donald  felt  the  intended  gibe^  &nd 
as  Argyle's  lady  was  a  plain  and  haughty  wo- 
man, he  replied,  without  hesitation,  in  a  verse 
like  the  following : 

Ugly  the  sneer  of  yon  cliff  of  the  hill, 

Nature  has  stamp'd  the  grim  laugh  on  the  place: 

Seek  for  a  grimmer  and  uglier  still, 
You  will  find  it  at  home  in  your  countess's  face. 

Argyle  took  the  raillery  of  Donald  in  good 
part,  but  would  not  make  peace  with  him,  until 
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he  agreed  to  make  two  creaghs,  or  inroads,  one 
upon  Moidart,  and  one  upon  Athole.  It  seems 
probable  that  the  purpose  of  Argyle  was  to  en- 
gage his  troublesome  neighbour  in  a  feud  with 
other  clans  to  whom  he  bore  no  good-will ;  for 
whether  he  of  the  Hammer  fell  or  was  success- 
ful, the  Earl,  in  either  event,  would  gain  a  cer- 
tain advantage.  Donald  accepted  peace  with 
^the  Campbells  on  these  terms. 

On  his  return  home,  Donald  communicated 
to  MacDonald  of  Moidart  the  engagement  he 
had  come  under;  and  that  chieftain, his  mother's 
kinsman  and  ally,  concerted  that  Invernahylc 
and  his  band  should  plunder  certain  villages  in 
Moidart,  the  inhabitants  of  which  had  offended 
him,   and  on  whom  he  desired  chastisemen* 
should  be  inflicted.     The  incursion  of  Donald 
the  Hamnlerer  punished  them  to  some  purpose, 
and  so  far  he  fulfilled  his  engagement  to  Argyle, 
without  making  an  enemy  of  his  own  kinsman. 
With  the  Athole  men,  as  more  distant  and  un- 
connected with  him,  Donald   stood  on  less  ce- 
n^ony,  and  made  more  than  one  successful 
creagh  upon  them.     His  name  was  now  esta- 
Uished  as  one  of  the  most  formidable  marau- 
ders known  in   the  Highlands,   and  a  very 
bloody  actibn  which  he  sustained  against  the 
family  of  the  Grahams  of  Monteith,  made  him 
more  dreaded. 

The  Earls  of  Monteith,  you  must  know,  had 
a  castle  situated  upon  an  island  in  the  lake,  or 
loch,  as  it  is  called,  of  the  same  name.  But 
though  this  residence,  which  occupied  almost 
the  whole  of  the  islet  upon  which  its  ruins  still 
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exist,  was  a  strong  and  safe  place  of  abode,  and 
adapted  accordingly  to  such  perilous  times,  it 
had  this  inconvenience,  that  the  stables,  cow- 
houses, poultry-yard,  and  other  domestic 
offices,  were  necessarily  separated  from  the 
castle,  and  situated  on  the  mainland,  as  it  would 
have  been  impossible  to  be  constantly  tran- 
sporting the  animals  belonging  to  the  esta- 
blishment to  and  fro  from  the  shore  to  the  island. 
These  offices,  therefore,  were  constructed  on 
the  banks  of  the  lake,  and  in  some  sort  de- 
fenceless. 

It  happened  on  one  occasion  that  there  was 
to  be  a  great  entertainment  in  the  castle,  and  a 
number  of  the  Grahams  were  assembled.  The 
occasion,  it  is  said,  was  a  marriage  in  the 
family.  To  prepare  for  this  feast,  much  pro- 
vision was  got  ready,  and  in  particular  a  great 
deaj  of  poultry  had  been  collected.  While  the 
feast  was  preparing,  an  unhappy  chance 
brought  Donald  of  the  Hammer  to  the  side  of 
the  lake,  returning  at  the  head  of  a  band  of 
hungry  followers,  whom  he  was  conducting 
homewards  to  the  West  Highlands,  after  some 
of  his  usual  excursions  into  Stirlingshire.  See- 
ing so  much  good  victuals  ready,  and  being 
possessed  of  an  excellent  apetite,  the  western 
Highlanders  neither  asked  questions,  or  waited 
for  an  invitation,  but  devoured  all  the  provi- 
sions that  had  been  prepared  for  the  Grahams, 
and  then  went  on  their  way  rejoicing,  through 
the  difficult  and  dangerous  path  which  leads 
from  the  banks  of  the  lochof  Monteith,  through 
the  mountains,  to  the  side  of  Lt>ch  Katrine. 
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The  Grahams  were  filled  with  the  highest 
indignation.  Nothing  in  those  fierce  times  was 
so  contemptible  as  an  individnal  who  would 
suffer  himself  to  be  plundered  without  exacting 
satisfaction  and  revenge,  and  the  loss  of  their 
dinner  probably  aggravated  their  sense  of  the 
insult.  The  company  who  were  assembled  at 
the  castle  of  Monteith,  headed  by  the  Earl  him- 
self, hastily  took  to  their  boats,  and,  disembark- 
ing on  the  northern  side  of  the  lake,  pursued 
with  all  speed  the  marauders  and  their  leader. 
They  came  up  with  Donald's  party  in  the  gorge 
of  a  pass,  near  a  rock,  called  Clraig- Vad,  or  the 
Wolf's  cliff.  Here  the  Grahams  called,  with 
loud  insults,  on  the  Appin  men  to  stand,  and 
one  of  them,  in  allusion  to  the  execution  which 
had  been  done  amongst  the  poultry,  exclaimed 
in  verse — 

They're  brave  gallants,  these  Appin  men, 
To  twist  the  throat  of  cock  and  hen  ! 

Donald  instantly  replied  to  the  reproach — 

And  if  we  b«  of  Appin*s  line, 
We'll  t^ist  a  goose's  neck  in  thine. 

So  saying,  he  shot  the  unlucky  scoffer  with 
an  arrow.  The  battle  then  began,  and  was 
continued  with  much  fury  till  night  came.  The 
Earl  of  Monteith  and  many  of  his  noble  kins- 
men fell,  while  Donald,  favoured  by  darkness, 
escaped  with  a  single  attendant.  The  Grahams 
obtained  from  the  cause  of  quarrel  the  nickname 
of  Gramoch  and  Garrigh,  or  Grahams  of  the 
hens  ;  although  4hey  certainly  lost  no  honour 
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in  the  encounter,  having  fought  like  game- 
cocks. 

Donald  of  the  Hammer  was  twice  married. 
His  second  marriage  was  highly  displeasing  to 
his  eldest  son,  whom  he  had  by  his  first  wife. 
This  young  man,  whose  name  was  Duncaij, 
seems  to  have  partaken  rather  of  the  disposition 
of  his  gi-andfather,  Alister  Saoileach,  or  the 
Peaceful,  than  of  the  turbulent  spirit  of  his 
father  the  Hammerer.  He  quitted  the  family 
mansion  in  displeasure,  and  passed  to  a  farm 
called  Inverfalla,  which  his  father  had  bestowed 
upon  his  nurse  in  reward  for  her  eminent  ser- 
vices. Duncan  lived  with  this  valued  connex- 
ion of  the  family,  who  was  now  in  the  extremity 
of  old  age,  and  amused  himself  with  attempting 
to  improve  the  cultivation  of  the  fai'm;  a  task 
which  not  only  was  considered  as  far  below  the 
dignity  of  a  higWand  gentleman,  but  even  re- 
garded as  the  last  degree  of  degradation. 

The  idea  of  his  son's  occupying  himself  with 
agricultural  operations  struck  so  much  shame 
and  anger  into  the  heart  of  Donald  the  Ham- 
merer, that  his  resentment  against  him  became 
ungovernable.  At  length,  as  he  walked  by  his 
own  side  of  the  river,  and  looked  towards  In- 
verfalla, he  saw,  to  his  extreme  displeasure,  a 
number  of  men  employed  in  digging  and  level- 
ling the  soil  for  some  intended  crop.  Soon  af- 
ter, he  had  the  additional  mortification  to  see 
his  son  come  out  and  mingle  with  the  workmen, 
as  if  giving  them  directions  ;  and,  finally,  be- 
held him  take  the  spade  out  of  an  awkward  fel- 
low's hand,  and  dig  a  little  ^himself,  to  shour 
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him  how  to  use  it.  This  last  act  of  degeneracy 
drove  the  Hammerer  frantic ;  he  seized  a  cur- 
rah,  or  boat  covered  with  hrdes,  which  was 
near,  jumped  into  it,  and  pushed  across  the 
stream,  with  the  determination  of  destroying 
the  son,  who  had,  in  his  opinion,  brought  such 
unutterable  disgrace  upon  his  ftimily.  The 
poor  agriculturist,  seeing  his  fiither  approach  in 
sdch  haste,  and  having  a  shrewd  guess  of  the 
nature  of  his  paternal  intentions,  fled  into  the 
house  and  hid  himself.  Donald  followed  with 
his  drawn  weapon  ;  but,  deceived  by  passion 
and  darkness,  he  plunged  his  sword  into  the 
body  of  one  whom  he  saw  lying  on  the  bed- 
clothein.  Instead  o&his  son,  for  whom  the  blow 
was  intended,  it  lighted  on  the  old  foster-mo- 
ther, to  whom  he  owed  his  life  in  infancy  and 
education  in  youth,  and  slew  her  on  the  spot. 
After  this  misfortune,  Donald  became  deeply 
afiected  with  remorse  ;  and,  giving  up  all  his 
estates  to  his  children,  he  retired  to  the  Abbey 
of  Saint  Columbus,  in  lona,  and  passed  the 
remainder  of  his  days  as  a  monk. 

It  may  easily  be  believed,  that  there  was  lit- 
tle peace  and  quiet  io  a  country  abounding 
with  such  men  as  the  Hammeref,  who  thought 
the  practice  of  honest  industry  on  the  part  of 
a  gentleman  was  an  act  of  degeneracy,  for 
which  nothing  short  of  death  was  an  adequate 
punishment ;  so  that  the  disorderly  state  of  the 
Highlands  was  little  short  of  that  of  the  Isles. 
Still,  however,  many  of  the  principal  chiefs  at- 
tended occasionally  at  the  court  of  Scotland ; 
Others  were  frequently  obliged  to  send  their 
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sons  to  be  educated  there,  who  were  retained 
as  hostages  for  the  peaceful  behaviour  of  the 
clan ;  so  that  by  degrees  they  cam*  to  improve 
with  the  increasing  civilization  of  the  times. 

The  authority  also  of  the  great  nobles,  who 
held  estates  in  or  adjacent  to  the  Highlands, 
was  a  means,  though  a  rough  one,  of  making 
the  district  over  which  they  exercised  their  pow- 
er, submit,  in  a  certain  degree,  to  the  occasional 
influence  of  the  law§.  It  is  true,  that  the  great 
Earls  of  Huntly,  Argyle,  Sutherland,  and 
other  nobles,  did  not  enforce  the  Lowland  in- 
stitutions upon  their  Highland  vassals  out  of 
mere  zeal  for  their  civilization,  but  rather  be- 
cause, by  taking  care  to  ^cure  the  power  of 
the  sovereign  and  the  laws  on  their  own  side» 
they  could  make  the  infraction  of  them  by  the 
smaller  independent  chiefs  the  pretext  for 
breaking  down  entire  clans,  and  binding  them 
to  their  own  authority. 

I  will  give  you  an  example  of  the  manner  in 
which  a  noble  liMly  chastised  a  Highland  chief 
in  the  reign  of  James  the  Sixth.  The  head  of 
the  House  of  Gordon,  then  Marquis  of  Hunt- 
ly, was  by  far  the  most  powerful  lord  in  the 
northern  counties,  and  exercised  great  influ- 
ence over  the  Highland  clans  who  inhabited 
the  mountains  of  Badenoch,  which  lay  behind 
his  extensive  domains.  One  of  the  most  ancient 
is  that  of  Macintosh,  a  word  which  means 
Child  of  the  Thane,  as  they  boast  their  descent 
from  MacDuff,  the  celebrated  Thane  of  Fife. 

This  haughty  race  having  fallen  at  variance 
with  the  Gordons,  William  Macintosh,  their 
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chief,  carried  his  enmity  to  so  great  a  pitch,  as 
to  surprise  and  bum  the  Castle  of  Auchin- 
down,  belonging  to  the  Gordon  family.  The 
Marquis  of  Huntly  vowed  the  severest  ven- 
geance. He  moved  against  the  Macintoshes 
wi/h  his  own  chivalry  ;  and  he  let  loose  upon 
tlte  de<roted  tribe,  all  such  neighbouring  clans 
as  would  do  any  thing,  as  the  old  phrase  was, 
for  his  love  or  for  his  fear. 

Macintosh,  after  a  short  struggle,  found  him- 
self unequal  to  sustain  the  conflict,  and  saw 
that  he  must  either  behold  his  clan  totally  ex- 
terminated, or  contrive  some  mode  of  pacify- 
ing Huntley's  resentment.  Of  the  last  he  saw 
no  chance,  save  by  surrendering  himself  into 
the  power  of  the  Marquis,  and  thus  personally 
atoning  for  the  offence  which  he  had  commit- 
ted. To  perform  this  act  of  generous  devo- 
tion with  as  much  chance  of  safety  as  possible,^ 
he  chose  a  time  when  the  Marquis  himself  was 
Absent,  and  asking  for  the  lady,  whom  he 
judged  likely  to  prove  less  inexorable  than  her 
ho^nd,  he  presented  hinlself  as  the  unhappy 
Laird  of  Macintosh,  who  came  to  deliver  him- 
self up  to  tlie  Gordon,  to  answer  for  his  burn- 
ing of  Auchindown,  and  only  desired  that 
Huntlywould  spare  his  clan. 

The  Marchioness,  a  stern  and  haughty  wo- 
man, had  shared  deeply  in  her  husband's  re- 
sentment. She  regarded  Macintosh  with  a 
stern  eye,  as  the  hawk  or  eagle  contemplates  the 
prey  within  its  clutch,  and  having  spoken  a  word 
taide  to  her  attendants,  replied  to  the  suppliant 
iuief  in  this  maimer : — '^  Macintosh,  you  haje 
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offended  the  Gordon  so  deeply,'  that  Huntly 
has  sworn  by  his  father's  soul,  that  he  wiJJ 
never  pardon  you,  till  he  has  brought  your 
neck  to  the  block." — "  I  will  stoop  even  to  that 
humiliation,  to  secure  the  safety  of  my  father's 
house,"  said  Macintosh.  And  as  this  inter- 
view passed  in  the  kitchen  of  the  Castle  at 
Bog  of  Gicht,  he  undid  the  collar  of  his  doub- 
let, and  kneeling  down  before  the  huge  block 
on  which,  in  the  rude  hospitality  of  the  time, 
the  slain  bullocks  and  sheep  were  broken  up 
for  use,  he  laid  his  neck  upon  it,  expecting, 
doubtless,  that  the  lady  would  be  satisfied  with 
this  token  of  unreserved  submission.  But  the 
inexorable  Marchioness  made  a  sign  to  the 
cook,  who  stepped  forward  with  his  hatchet 
raised,  and  struck  Macintosh's  head  from  his 
body. 

Another  story,  and  I  will  change  the  si^bject. 
It  is  also  of  the  family  of  Gordon  ;  not  that 
they  were  by  any  means  more  hard-hearted 
than  other  Scottish  barons,  who  had  feuds  with 
the  Highlanders,  but  because  it  is  the  readiest 
which  occurs  to  my  recollection.  The  Far- 
quharsons  of  Dee  side,  a  bold  and  warlike 
people,  inhabiting  the,  dales  of  Brae-mar,  had 
taken  offence  at,  and  slain,  a  gentleman  of  con* 
sequence,  named  Gordon  of  Brackley.  The 
Marquis  of  Huntly  summoned  his  forces,  ta 
take  a  bloody  vengeance  for  the  death  of  « 
Gordon  ;  •  ancT  that  none  of  the  guilty  tribe 
might  escape,  communicated  with  the  Laird  of 
Grant,  a  very  powerful  chief,  who  was  an  ally 
\t(  Huntly,  and  a  relation^  I  believe,  to  the . 
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slain  Baron  of  Srackley.  They  agreed,  that, 
on  a  day  appointed,  Grant,  with  his  clan  in 
arms,  should  occapy  the  upper  end  of  the  vale 
of  Dee,  while  the  Gordons  should  ascend  the 
river  from  beneath,  each  party  killings  burning, 
aod. destroying,  without  mercy,  whatever  and 
whomsoever  they  found  before  them.  A  terri- 
ble massacre  was  made  among  the  Farquhar- 
sons,  taken  at  unawares,  and  placed  betwixt 
two  enemies.  Almost  all  the  men  and  women 
of  the  race  were  slain,  and  when  the  day  was 
done,  Huntly  found  himself  encumbered  with 
about  two  hundred  orphan  children,  whose  pa- 
rents had  been  killed.  What  became  of  them, 
you  shall  presently  hear. 

About  a  year  after  thist  foray,  the  Laird  of 
Grant  chanced  to  dine  at  the  Marquis's  castle. 
He  was,  of  course,  received  with  kindness,  asd 
entertained  with  magnificence.     After  dinner 
was  ovpr,  Huntly  said  to   his  guest,  that  he 
would  show  him  some  rare  sport.     According- 
ly, he  conducted  Grant  to  ^  balcony,  which,  as 
Was  frequent  in  old  mansions,  overlooked  the 
kitchen,  perhaps  to  permit  the  lady  to  give  an 
occasional  eye  to  the  operations  there.     The. 
XLumerous  servants  of  the  Marquis  and  his  vi- 
siters had  already  dined,  and  Grant  beheld  all 
the  remains  of  the  victuals  flung  at  random 
into  a  large  trough,  like  that  out  of  which 
8 wine    feed.      While    Grant  was  wondering 
what. this  could  mean,  the  master  cook  gave  a 
signal  with  his  silver  whistle ;    on  which   a 
hatch,  like  that  of  a  dog-kennel,  was  raised, 
ind  there  rushed  into  the  kitchen,  some  shriek* 
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ing,  some  shouting,  some  yelling — not  a  pack 
of  hounds,  which,  in  number,  noise,  and  tu- 
mult, they  greatly  resembled,  but  a  huge  mob 
of  children,  half  naked,  and  totally  wild  in 
their  manners,  who  threw  themselves  on  the 
contents  of  the  trough,  and  fought,  strug- 
gled, and  clamoured,  each  to  get  the  largest 
share. 

Grant  was  a  man  of  humanity,  and  did  not 
see  in  that  degrading  scene  all  the  amusement 
which  his  noble  host  had  intended  to  afford 
him.  "In  the  name  of  Heaven,"  he  said,  "who 
are  these  unfortunate  creatures  that  are  fed  like 
so  many  pigs?" — "  They  are  the  children  of  those 
Farquharsons  Avhom  we  slew  last  year  on  Dee 
side,"  answered  Huntly.  The  Laird  felt  more 
shocked  than  it  would  have  been  prudent  or 
polite  to  express.  "  My  lord,"  he  said,  •*  my 
sword  helped  to  make  these  poor  children  or- 
phans, and  it  is  not  fair  that  your  lordship 
should  be  burdened  with  all  the  expense  of 
maintaining  them.  You  have  supported  them 
for  a  year  lind  day — allow  me  now  to  take 
them  to  Castle-Grant,  and  keep  them  for  the 
same  time  at  my  cost." 

Huntly  was  tired  of  the  joke  of  the  pig« 
trough,  and  willingly  consented  to  have  the  un- 
disciplined rabble  of  children  taken  off  his 
hands.  He  troubled  himself  no  more  about 
them ;  and  the  Laird  of  Grant,  carrying  them 
to  his  castle,  had  them  dispersed  among  his 
clan,  and  brought  up  decently,  giving  them  bis 
•ovm  name  of  Grant;  but  it  is  said  their  descend- 
ants are  still  called  the  Race  of  the  Trough^  to 
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distinguish  them  from  the  fiimilies  of  the  tribe 
into  which  they  were  adopted. 

These  are  instances  of  the  severe  authority 
exercised  by  the  great  barons  over  their  High- 
land neighbours  and  vassals.  Still  that  authp- 
lity  produced  a  regard  to  the  laws,  which  they 
would  not  otherwise  have  received.  These 
mighty  lords,  though  possessed  of  great  power 
in  dieir  jurisdictions,  never  affected  entire  inde- 
pendence, as  had  been  done  by  the  old  Lords 
of  the  Isles,  who  made  peace  and  war  with 
England,  without  the  consent  of  the  King  of 
Scotland;  whereas,  Argyle,  Huntly,  and  others, 
always  used  at  least  the  pretext  of  the  king's 
name  and  authority,  and  were,  from  habit  and 
education,  less  apt  to  practise  wild  stretches  of 
arbitrary  power  than  the  native  chiefs  of  the 
Highlands.  In  proportion,  therefore,  as  the 
influence  of  the  nobles  increased,  the  country 
approached  more  nearly  to  civilization. 

It  must  not  here  be  forgotten,  that  the  in- 
crease of  power  acquired  by  the  sovereign,  had 
been  felt  severely  by  one  of  his  great  feudal 
lords,  for  exercising  violence  and  oppression, 
even  in  the  most  distant  extremity  of  the  em- 
pire, The  Earl  of  Orkney,  descended  from  a 
natural  son  of  James  V.,  and  of  course  a  cousin- 
gennan  of  the  reigning  monarch,  had  indulged 
himself  in  extravagant  excesses  of  arbitrary 
authority  amoqgst  the  wild  recesses  of  the  Ork- 
ney and  Zetland  islands.  He  had  also,  it  was 
alleged,  shown  some  token  of  a  wish  to  assume 
sovereign  power,  and  had  caused  his  natural 
ion  to  defend  the  Castle  of  Kirkwall,  by  force 
8  c 
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of  arms,  against  the  King's  troops.  For  these 
ofiences  the  earl  was  tried  and  executed  at 
Edinburgh;  and  his  punishment  struck  such 
terror  among  the  aristocracy,  as  made  even 
•  those  great  lords,  whose  power  lay  in  the  most 
-distant  and  inaccessible  places  of  Scotland,  dis- 
posed to  be  amenable  to  the  royal  authority. 

Having  thus  discussed  the  changes  effected 
by  the  union  of  the  crowns  on  the  Borders, 
Highlands,  and  Isles,  it  remains  to  noUce  the 
elBfects  produced  in  the  Lowlands,  or  more  civi- 
lized parts  of  the  kingdom. 
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CHAP.  vn. 

ligurious  Effects  to  Scotland  of  the  Remow^ 
of  the  Court  to  London — Numerovs  Scots* 
men  employed  in  Foreign  Military  Service 
— and  as  Travelling  Merchants,  or  Pack* 
men,  in  Germany — Exertions  of  the  Preshy 
terian  Clergy  to  put  an  end  to  Family  Feuas^ 
and  to  extend  Education — Establishment^ 
hy  their  means,  of  Parochial  Schools — 
James  Ws  Visit  to  Scotland  in  1617 — his 
Death — his  Children, 

The  Scottish  people  were  soon  made  sensi- 
ble, that  if  their  courtiers  and  great  men  made 
fortunes  by  King  James's  favour,  the  nation  at 
large  was  not  enriched  by  the  union  of  th« 
crowns.  Edinburgh  was  no  longer  the  resi- 
dence'of  a  Court,  whose  expenditure,  though 
very  moderate,  was  diffused  among  her  mer- 
chants and  citizens,  and  was  so  far  of  import- 
ance. The  sons  of  the  gentry  and  better«class- 
es,  whose  sole  trade  had  been  war  and  battle* 
were  deprived  of  employment  by  the  general 
peace  with  England,  and  the  nation  was  likely 
to  feel  all  the  distress  arising  from  an  excess  of 
population.  The  wars  on  the  Continent  afford- 
ed a  resource  peculiarly  fitted  to  the  genius  of 
the  Scots,  who  have  always  had  a  disposition 
for  visiting  foreign  parts. 

The  celebrated  Thirty  Years'  War,  as  it  was 
called*  was  now  raging  in  Germany,  and  a  large 
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national  brigade  of  Scots  were  engaged  in  the 
service  of  Gustavus  Adolpbus,  King  of  Sweden, 
one  of  the  most  suecesafuL  generals  of  the  age. 
Their  total  numbers  may  be  guessed  from  those 
#f  the  puperior  officers,  which  amounted  to 
thirty-four  colonels,  and  fifty  lieutenant-colo- 
nels. The  similarity  of  the  religion  of  the 
Scots  with  that  of  the  Swedes,  iand  some 
congenial  resemblances  betwixt  the  two  na- 
tions, as  well  as  the  high  fame  of  Gustavus, 
made  most  of  the  Scots  prefer  the  service 
of  Sweden ;  but  there  were  others  who  went 
into  that  of  the  Emperor  of  Austria,  of  France, 
of  the  Italian  States, — in  short, 'they  were  dis.- 
persed  as  soldiers  throughout  all  Europe.  It 
was  not  uncommon,  when  a  party  of  Scots  were 
mounting  a  breach,  for  them  to  hear  some  of 
the  defenders  call  out  in  the  Scottish  language, 
**  Come  on,  gentlemen  ;  this  is  not  lik^  gallant- 
ing it  at  the  Cross  of  Edinburgh,"  and  thus 
learn  that  they  were  opposed  to  some«of  their 
countrymen  engaged  on  the  opposite  hide. 
.  The  taste  for  foreign  service  was  so  imiver- 
sal,  that  young  gentlemen  of  family,  who  wish- 
ed to  see  the  world,  used  to  travel  on  the  Con- 
tinent from  place  to  place,  and  from  state  to 
state,  and  defray  their  expenses  by  engagii%g 
for  a  few  weeks  or  months  in  military  service 
in  the  garrison  or  guards  of  the  state  in  which 
they  made  their  temporary  residence.  It  is 
but  doing  the  Scots  justice  to  say,  tl>at  while 
thus  acting  as  mercenary  soldiers,  they  ac* 
quired  a  high  character  for  courage,  military 
skill,  and  a  &ithfui  adherence  to  their  engage- 
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Bients.  The  Scots  regimenta  in  the  Swedish 
service  irere  the  first  troops  who  employed 
pktoon  firing,  hy-  which  they  contributed 
greatly  to  achieve  the  decisive  battle  of  Lutzen. 

Besides  the  many  thousand  Scottish  enii« 
grants  who  pursued  the  trade  of  war  on  the 
Continent,  there  was  another,  numerous  class 
who  undertook  the  toilsome  and  precarious 
task  of  travelling  merchants,  or  to  speak  plain-> 
ly,  of  ^dlers,  and  were  employed  in  conducting 
the  petty  inland  commerce,  which  gave  the  in- 
habitants of  Germcny,  Poland^  and  the  north- 
em  parts  of  Europe  in  general,  opportunities 
of  piftchasing  articles  of  domestic  convenience. 

There  were  at  that  time  few  towns,  and  in 
these  towns  there  were  few  shops  regularly 
open.  When  an  inhabitant  of  the  country,  of 
high  or  low  degree,  had  to  purchase  any  article 
of  dress  or  domestic  convenience  which  he  did 
not  matlufacture  himself,  he  was  obliged  to  at- 
tend a1^  the  next  fair,  to  which  the  travelling 
merchants  flocked,  in  order  to  expose  their 
goods  to  sale.  Or  if  the  buyer  did  not  choose 
to  take  that  trouble,  he  must  wait  till  some 
pedlcr,  who  carried  his  goods  on  horseback,  in 
a  small  wain,  or  perhaps  in  a  pack  upon  his 
shoaklers,  made  hi*  wandering  journey  through 
the  country.  . 

It  has  been  made  matter  of  ridicule  against 
the  Scots,  that  this  traffic  fell  into  their  hands, 
as  a  frugal,  patient,  provident,  and  laborious 
people,  possesdng  some  share  of  education, 
which  we  shall  presently  see  was  now  be- 
fsoming  general  amongst  4^jd.    But  w^  ^^^^9}, 
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think  that  the  business  which  required  such 
attributes  to  succe^  in  it,  could  be  dishonoura* 
ble  to  those  who  pursued  it ;  and  we  believe 
that  those  Scots  who,  in  honest  commerce, 
supplied  foreigners  with  the  goods  they  re 
quired,  were  at  least  as  well  employed  as  those 
who  assisted  them  in  killing  each  other. 
,  While  the  Scots  thus  continued  to  improve 
their  condition  by  enterprise  abroad,  they  gra- 
dually sunk  into  peaceful  habits  at  home.  Iii 
the  wars  of  Queen  Mary's  time,  and  those  of 
King  James's  minority,  we  have  the  autho- 
rity of  a  great  lawyer,  the  first  Earl  of  Had* 
dington,  generally  known  by  the  name  of 
Tom  of  the  Cowgate,  ta  assure  us,  that  **  the 
whole  country  was  so  miserably  distracted^  not 
only  by  the  accustomed  barbarity  of  the  High- 
lands and  Borders,  which  was  greatly  increas- 
ed, but  by  the  cruel  dissensions  arising  from 
public  factions  and  private  feuds,  that  men  of 
every  rank  daily  wore  steel-jacks,  knapscaps  or 
head-pieces,  plate-sleeves,  and  pistols  and  po» 
niards,  being  as  necessary  parts  of  their  apparel 
as  their  doublets  and  breeches."  Their  dispo- 
sition was,  of  course,  as  warlike  as  their  dress  ; 
and  the  same  authority  informs  us,  that  what- 
ever was  the  cause  of  their  assemblies  or  meet- 
ings, fights  and  affrays  were  the  necessary 
consequence  before  they  separated ;  and  thi» 
not  at  parliaments,  conventions,  trysts,  and 
markets  only,  but  likewise  in  churchyards, 
churches,  and  places  appointed  for'  the  exer* 
cise  of  religion. 
This  universal  state  of  disorder  was  not  ovt 
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ing  to  any  want  of  laws  against  such  enormi- 
ties ;  on  the  contrary,  the  Scottish  legislature 
was  noore  severe  than  that  of  England,  ac- 
counting a  slaughter  taking  place  on  a  sudden 
qoarrel,  without  previous  malice,  as  murder, 
irliich  the  law  of  England  rated  under  the  milder 
denomination  of  manslaughter.    And  this  seve- 
rity was  introduced  into  the  law,  expressly  to 
reatr<itin  the  peculiar  furious  temper  of  the 
Scottish  nation.     It  was  not,  therefore,  laws 
which  were  wanting  to  restrain  violence,  hut 
the  regular  and  due  execution  of  such  as  existed* 
An  ancient  Scottish  statesman  and  judge,  who 
was  also  a  poet,  has  alluded  to  the  means  used 
to  save  the  guilty  from  deserved  punishment. 
"  We  are  allowed  some  skill,"  he  says,  "  in 
leaking  good  laws,  hut  God  knows  how  ill  they 
are  kept  and  enforced ;  since  a  man  accused  of 
a  crime  will  frequently  appear  at  the  bar  of  a 
court  to  which  he  is  summoned,  with  such  a 
company  of  armed  friends  at  his  back,  as  if  it 
were  his  purpose  to  defy  and  intimidate  both 
Judge  and  jury."     The  interest  of  great  men, 
moreover,  obtained  often  by  bribes,  interposed 
bstween  a  criminal  and  justice,  and  saved  by 
court  favour  the  life  which  was  forfeited  to  the 
Jaws. 

James  made  great  reformation  in  these  parti- 
euktrSf  as  soon  as  his  power,  increased  by  the 
union  of  the  two  kingdoms,  gave  him  the  means 
^  doing  so.  The  laws,  as  we  have  seen  in 
more  cases  than  one,  were  enforced  with 
greater  severity ;  and  the  assistance  of  power- 
fid  friends,  m^y,  the  interposition  of  courtiers 
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and  favourites,  was  less  successful  in  interfering 
with  the  course  of  justice,  or  obtaining  reikis* 
sions  and  pardons  for  condemned  criminals. 
Thus  the  wholesome  terror  of  justice  gradually 
imposed*  restraint  on  the  general  violence  and 
disorder  which  had  followed  the  civil  wars  af 
Scotland. 

Still,  however,  as  the  barons  held,  by  means 
of  their  hereditary  jurisdictions,  the  exclusive 
right  to  try  and  to  punish  such  crimes  as  were 
committed  on  their  own  estates  ;  and  as  they 
often  did  not  choose  to  do  so,  either  because 
the  action  had  been  committed  by  the  baron's 
own  direction ;  or  that  the  malefactor  was  a 
strong  and  active  partizan,  of  whose  service 
the  lord  might  have  need ;  or  because  the  judge 
and  criminal  stood  in  some  degree  of  relation- 
ship to  each  other  ;  in  all  such  cases,  the  cul* 
prit's  escape  from  justice  was  a  necessary- 
consequence.  Nevertheless,  viewing  Scotland 
generally,  the  progress  of  public  justice  at  the 
commencement  of  the  seventeenth  century,  was 
much  purer,  and  less  liable  to  interruption,  than 
in  former  ages,  and  the  disorders  of  the  country 
were  fewer  in  proportion. 

The  law  and  its  terrors  had  its  effect- in  pre-» 
venting  the  frequency  of  crime ;  but  it  could 
not  have  been  in  the  pdwer  of  mere  human 
laws,  and  the  punishments  which  they  enacted^ 
to  eradicate  from  the  national  feelings  the 
proneness  to  violence,  and  the  thirst  of  revenge^ 
which  had  been  so  long  a  general  characteristic 
of  the  Scottish  people.  The  heathenish  and 
ftccursed  custom  Qf  deadly  feud,  or  the  duty,  mi 
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it  was  thought,  of  exacting  blood  for  blood,  and 
perpetuating  a  chance  quarrel,  by  handing  it 
down  to  future  generations,  could  only  give 
place  to  those  pure  religious  doctrines  which 
teach  men  to  practise,  not  the  revenge,  but  the 
forgiveness  of  injuries,  as  the  only  means  of 
acquiring  the  favour  of  Heaven. 

The  Presbyterian  preachers,  in  throwing 
away  the  external  pomp  and  ceremonial  of  reli- 
gious worship,  had  inculcated,  in  its  place,  the 
most  severe  observation  of  morality.  It  was 
objected  to  them,  indeed,  that,  as  in  their  mo 
del  of  church  government,  the  Scottish  clergy 
claimed  an  undue  influence  over  state  affairs, 
so,  in  their  professions  of  doctrine  and  prac- 
tice, they  verged  towards  an  ascetic  system, 
in  which  too  much  weight  was  laid  on  ve- 
nial transgressions,  and  the  opinions  of  other 
Christian  churches  were  treated  with  too  little 
Mberality. 

But  no  one  who  considers  their  works,  and 
Iheir  history,  can  deny  to  those  respectable 
men,  the  merit  of  practising,  in  the  most  rigid 
extent,  the  strict  doctrines  'of  morality  which 
they  taught.  They  despised  wealth,  shunned 
even  harmless  pleasures,  and  acquired  the  love 
of  their  flocks,  by  attending  to  their  temporal 
as  well  as  spiritual  diseases.  They  preached 
what  they  themselves  seriously  believed,  and 
they  were  believed  because  they  spoke  with 
all  the  earnestness  of  conviction.  They 
spared  neither  example  nor  precept  to  improve 
the  more  ignorant  of  their  hearers,  and  often 
endangered  their  own  lives  m  attempting  tq 
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put  a  stop  to  the  feuds  and  fray&  which  daUy 
occurred  iu  their  bounds. 

It  is  recorded  of  a  worthy  clergyman,  whose 
parish  was  peculiarly  distracted  by  the  brawls 
of  the  quarrelsome  inhabitants,  that  he  used 
constantly  to  wear  a  stout  steel  headpiece, 
which  bore  an  odd  appearance  contrasted  with 
his  clerical  dress.  The  purpose  was,  that 
when  he  saw  swords  drawn  in  the  street* 
which  was  almost  daily,  he  might  run  between 
the  combatants,  and  thus  separate  them,  with 
less  risk  of  being  killed  by  a  chance  blow.  So 
that  his  venturous  and  dauntless  humanity  wa« 
perpetually  placing  his  life  in  danger. 

The  clergy  of  that  day  were  frequently  re- 
spectable from  their  birth  und  connexions,  often 
from  their  learning,  and  at  all  times  from  their 
character.  These  qualities  enabled  them  to 
interfere  with  effect,  even  in  the  feuds  of  the 
barons  and  gentry:  and  they  often  brought  to 
milder  and  more  peaceful  thoughts,  men  who 
would  not  have  listened  to  any  other  interces- 
sors. There  is  no  doubt,  that  these  good  men» 
and  the  Christianity  which  they  taught,  wer^ 
one  of  the  principal  means  of  correcting  the 
furious  temper  and  revengeful  habits  of  the 
Scottish  nation,  in  whose  eyes  bloodshed  and 
deadly  vengeance  had  been  till  then  a  virtue. 

Besides  ihe  precepts  and  examples,  of  reli- 
gion and  morality,  the  encouragement  of  gene- 
ral information  and  knowledge  is  also  an  effect- 
ual mode  of  taming  and  subduing  the  wild 
habits  of  a  military  and  barbarous  people. 
For  this  also  the  Lowlands  of  Scotland  wer^ 
Indebted  to  the  Presbyterian  ministei»» 
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Th€  Catholic  clergy  had  been  especially  in- 
struniental  in  the  foundation  of  three  unirer- 
sities  in  Scotland,  namely,  those  of  Glasgow, 
St.  Andrews,  and  Aberdeen  ;  but  these  places 
of  education,  from  the  very  nature  of  their  in- 
fflitutions,  were  only  calculated  for  the  educa- 
tion of  students  designed  for  the  church,  or  of 
those  youths  from  among  the  higher  classes  of 
the  laity,  whom  their  parents  might  wish  to  re- 
ceive such  information  as  might  qualify  them 
for  lawyers  and  statesmen.  The  more  noble 
riew  of  the  Reformed  Church,  was  to  extend 
the  blessings  of  knowledge  to  the  lower,  as 
well  as  the  higher,  classes  of  society. 

The  preachers  of  the  reformation  had  ap-* 
pealed  to  the  Scriptures  as  the  rule  of  their 
docttine,  and  it  was  their  honourable  and  libe- 
nd  desire,  that  the  poorest,  as  well  as  the  rich- 
est man,  should  have  an  opportunity  of  judg- 
ing, by  his  own  perusal  of  the  sacred  volume, 
whether  they  had  interpreted  the  text  truly  and 
fftithfully.  The  invention  of  printing  had 
made  the  Scriptures  accessible  to  every  one, 
ftnd  the  clergy  desired  that  the  meanest  peasant 
should  have  the  skill  necessary  to  peruse  them. 
John  Knox,  and  other  leaders  of  the  Congre- 
gation, had,  from  the  very  era  of  the  Reforma- 
tion, pressed  the  duty  of  reserving  from  the 
con^scated  revenues  of  the  Romish  Church  the 
means  of  providing  for  the  clergy  with  decen- 
cy, and  of  establishing  colleges  and  schools  for 
ike  education  of  youth  ;  but  their  wishes  were 
for  a  long  time  disappointed  by  the  avarice  of 
tke  aobiity  and  gentry,  who  were  determined 
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to  retain  for  their  own  use  the*  spoils  of  the 
Catholic  Church,  and  by  the  stormy  complex- 
ion of  the  times,  in  which  little  was  regarded 
save  what  belonged  to  politics  and  war. 

At  length  the  legislature,  chiefly  by  the  influ* 
ence  of  the  clerg}%  was  induced  tp  authorize 
the  noble  enactment,  whidb  appoints  a  school 
to  be  kept  in  every  parish  of  Scotland,  at- a  low 
rate  of  endowment  indeed,  but  such  as  enables 
every  poor  man  within  the  parish  to  procure 
for  his  children  the  knowledge  of  reading  and 
writing ;  and  affords  an 'opportunity  for  those 
who  show  a  decided  taste  for  learning,  to  ob- 
tain such  progress  in  classical  knowledge,  as 
may  fit  them  for  college  studies.  There  can 
be  no  doubt,  that  the  opportunity  afforded,  of 
procuring  instruction  thus  easily,  tended^  in 
the  course  of  a  generation,  greatly  to  civilize 
and  humanize  the  character  of  the  Scottish  na- 
tion ;  and  it  is  equally  certain,  that  tMs  gene- 
ral access  to  useful  knowledge,  has  not  only 
given  rise  to  the  success  of  many  men  of 
genius,  who  otherwise  would  never  have  as^ 
pired  above  the  humble  rank  in  which  they 
were  born,  but  has  raised  the  common  people 
of  Scotland  in  general,  in  knowledge^  sagacity, 
and  intelligence  many  degrees  above  those  of 
most  other  countries. 

The  Highlands  and  islands  did  not  share  the 
influence  of  religion  and  education,  which  so 
essentially  benefited  their  Lowland  country- 
men, owing  to  their  speaking  a  language  differ- 
ent from  the  rest  of  Scotland,  as  well  as  to  the 
^ffipuily,  or  rather  at  that  time  the  impossibilii 
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it3r,  of  establishing  churches  or  schools  in  such 
a  r^iiote  country,  and  amongst  natives  of  such 
wild^nanners. 

To  the  reign  of  James  VI.  it  is  only  neces- 
'taiy  to  add,  that  in  1617  he  revisited  his  an- 
iicnt  kingdom  of  Scotland,  from  t^e  same  in- 
stinct, as. his  Majesty  was  pleased  to  express  it, 
which  induces  salmon,  after  they  have  visited 
the  sea,  to  return  to  the  river  in  which  they 
have  been  bred.  » 

He  was  received  with  every  appearance  of 
afi*ection  by  his  Scottish  subjects  ;  and  the  only 
subject  of  suspicion,  doubt,  or  quarrel,  be- 
twixt the  King  and  them,  arose  from  the  par- 
tiality he  evinced  to  the  form  ai>d  ritual  of  the 
Church  of  England.  The  true  Presbyterians 
groaned  heavily  at  seeing  choristers  and  sing- 
ing boys  arrayed  in  white  surplices,  and  at 
hearing  them  chant  the  service  of  the  Church 
of  England ;  and  they  were  in  despair  when 
ihey  saw  his  Majesty's  private  chapel  adorned 
with  pictures  representing  scriptural  subjects. 
All  this,  and  every  thing  like  an  established 
aad  prescribed  form  in  prayer,  in  garb  or  de- 
coration, was,  in  their  idea,  a  greater  or  less 
approximation  to  the  practices  of  the  Church 
9i  Rome. 

This  was,  indeed,  mere  prejudice,  but  it  was 
^  prejudice  of  little  consequence  in  itself,  and 
James  ought  to  have  ratlier  respected  than 
combated  feelings  connected  with  much  that 
was  both  moral  and  religious,  and  honoured 
the  right  which  his  Scottish  subjects  might 
Justly  claim  to  worship  God  after  their  own 
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manner*  and  not  according  to  the  rules  and 
ceremonies  of  a  foreign  country.  His  obsti- 
nacy on  this  point  was,  however,  satisfied  with 
carrpng  through  the  Articles  of  Perth,  al^ 
ready  mentioned,  which  were  finally  admitted 
in  the  year«after  his  visit  to  Scotland.  He  left 
to  his  successor  the  task  of  accomplishing  a 
complete  conformity,  in  ritual  and  doctrine, 
between  the  churches  of  South  and  Korth 
Britain — and  very  dear  the  attempt  cost  him. 

In  the  year  1626,  James  died.  He  was  the 
least  dignified  and  accomplished  of  all  his  fa- 
mily ;  but,  at  the  same  time,  the  most  forta* 
nate.  Robert  II.,  the  first  of  the  Stewart  fami- 
ly, died,  it  is  true,  in  peace  ;  but  Robert  III. 
had  sunk  under  the  family  losses  which  he  had 
sustained  ;  James  I.  was  murdered ;  James  IL 
killed  by  the  bursting  of  a  cannon ;  James  III. 
(whom  James  VI.  chiefly  resembled)  was  pri- 
vately slain  after  the  battle  of  Sauchie-Burn ; 
James  IV.  fell  at  Flodden ;  James  V.  died  of  a 
broken  heart ;  Henry  Darnley,  the  father  of 
James  VI.  was  treacherously  murdered ;  and 
his  mother.  Queen  Mary,  was  tyrannically  be- 
headed. He  himself  alone,  without  courage, 
without  sound  sagacity,  without  that  feeling  of 
dignity  which  should  restrain  a  prince  from 
foolish  indulgences,  became  King  of  the  great 
nation  which  had  for  ages  threatened  to  subdue 
that  of  which  he  was  born  monarch ;  and  the 
good  fortune  of  the  Stewart  family,  which 
seems  to  have  existed  in  his  person  alone,  de- 
clined and  totally  decayed  in  those  of  his  sue* 
cessors 
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James  had  lost  his  eldest  son  Henry,  a  youth 
of  extraordinary  promise.  His  second,  Charles 
I.,  Bueceeded  him  in  the  throne.  He  left  also 
one  daughter,  Elizabeth,  married  to  Frederick, 
the  Elector  Palatine  of  the  German  empire.  He 
wns  an  unfortunate  prince,  and  with  n  view  of 
obtaining  the  kingdom  of  Bohemia,  engaged  in 
a  ruinous  war  wim  the  Emperor,  by  which  he 
lost  his  hereditary  dominions.  But  the  Elec- 
tor's evil  fortune  was  redeemed  in  |he  person 
of  his  descendants,  from  whom  sprung  the  royal 
family  which  now  possess  the  British  throne,  in 
right  of  the  Princess  Elizabeth. 
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CHAP.  VIIL 

Discontents  excited  during  James's  reign — in^ 
creased  under  Charles — InttoducHon  of  the 
English  Liturgy  into  the  Scottish  Church^ — 
National  Covenant — The  Scottish  Army  e»- 
ters  England — Concessions  of  the  King  to 
the  Long  Parliament^  upon  which  the  Scot-' 
tish  Army  returns  home — Charles  visits 
Scotland^  and  gains  over  the  Marquis  of 
Montrooe  to  the  Royal  Cav^e — The  two  Par* 
ties  of  Cavaliers  and  Roundheads — Arrest 
of  jive  Members  of  the  House  of  Commons — 
Civil  War  in  England. 

Charles  I.,  who  succeeded  his  father  James, 
was  a  Prince  whose  personal  qualities  were  ex- 
cellent. It  was  said  of  him  justly,  that,  consi- 
dered as  a  private  gentleman,  there  was  nol  a 
more  honourable,  virtuous,  and  religious  man, 
in  his  dominions.  He  was  a  kind  father,  mas- 
ter, and  even  too  affectionate  husband,  permit- 
ting the  Queen  Henrietta  Maria,  the  beautiful 
daughter  of  Henry  IV.  of  France,  to  influence 
his  government  too  much.  Charles  had  also 
the  dignity  which  his  father  totally  wanted ; 
and  there  is  no  just  occasion  to  question  that 
so  good  a  man  as  we  have  described  him,  had 
the  intention  to  rule  his  people  justly  and  mer- 
cifully, in  place  of  enforcing  the  ancient  feudal 
thraldom.  But  on  the  other  hand,  he  enter 
Utined  extravagant  ideas  of  the  regal  power 
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feelings  which,  being  peculiarly  unsuitable  to 
ihe  times  in  which  he  lived,  occasioned  his 
rwn  total  ruin,  and,  for  a  time,  that  of  his 
T)osterity. 

The  English  people  had  been  now,  for  a  cen- 
inry  and  more,  relieved  from  the  severe  yoke 
of  the  nobles,  and  had  forgotten  how  it  had 
pressed  upon  their  forefathers.  What  had 
gAlled  them  in  the  late  reign,  were  the  exactions 
of  King  James,  who,  to  indulge  his  prodigal 
liberality  to  worthless  favourites,  had  extorted 
from  Parliament  large  supplies,  and  having  mis- 
applied these,  had  endeavoured  to  obtain  others 
by  granting  to  individuals,  for  sums  of  money, 
exclusive  rights  to  sell  certain  commodities, 
which  the  monopolists  immediately  raised  to  a 
high  rate,  and  made  a  large  fortune,  while  the 
king  E^^  ^^*^^®  ^y  *^®  bribe  which  he  had  re- 
c^vedj  and  the  subjects  suffered  extremely  by 
the  price  of  articles,  necessaries  perhaps  of  life, 
being  unduly  raised. 

Yet  James,  finding  that  a  spirit  of  opposition 
bad  arisen  within  the  House  of  Commons,  and 
that  grants  of  money  were  obtained  with  diffi- 
culty, would '  not  refrain  from  such  indirect 
practices  ta  obtain  money  from  the  people 
without  the  consent  of  their  representatives  in 
ParJiament.     It  was  his  object  also  to  support 
the  Toyal  power  in  the  full  authority,  which,  by 
gradual  encroachments,  it  attained  during  the 
reign  of  the  Tudors ;  and  he  w^s  disposed  to 
talk  high  of  his  prerogative,  for  which  he  stated 
himself  to  be  accountable  to  God  alone ;  where- 
as it  was  the  just  principle  of  the  House  of 
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Commons,  that  the  power  of  the  king,  like 
every  other  power  in  the  constitution,  was 
limited  by  the  laws,  and  was  legally  to  be  re- 
sisted when  it  trespassed  beyond  them. 

Such  were  the  disputes  which  James  held 
with  his  subjects.  His  timidity  prevented  him 
from  pushing  his  claims  to  extremity,  and  al- 
though courtly  divines  and  ambitious  lawyers 
were  ready  to  have  proved,  as  they  pretended, 
his  absolute  and  indefeasible  right  to  obedi- 
ence, ^even  in  unconstitutional  commands,  he 
shrunk  from  the  contest,  and  left  to  his  soo 
much  discontent  which  his  conduct  had  ex- 
cited, but  which  did  not  immediately  break  into 
a  flame. 

Charles  held  the  same  opinions  of  his  own 
rights  as  a  monarch,  which  had  been  infused 
into  him  by  his  father's  instructions,  an^  he 
was  obstinate  and  persevering  where  Jamea 
had  been  timid  and  flexible.  Arbitrary  courts 
of  justice,  particularly  one  termed  the  Star- 
.chamber,  afibrded  the  King  the  means  of 
punishing  those  who  opposed  themselves  to 
the  royal  will ;  but  the  violence  of  authority 
4>nly  increased  the  sense  of  the  evil,  and  m 
general  discontent  against  the  King's  persOB 
and  prerogative  began  to  prevail  tlLrau^oot 
England. 

These  menacing  appearances  were  much  in* 
creased  by  religious  motives.  The  church  of 
England  had  been  since  th^  Reformation  gra- 
dually dividing  into  two  parties,  one  of  which, 
warmly  approved  of  by  King  James,  and  yet 
more  keedy  patronised  by  Charles,  was  pecu« 
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liarly  attached  to  the  rites  and  ceremonies  of 
tihe  church,  the  strict  observance  of  pa-rtieular  > 
&>rm8,  and  the  use  of  certain  pontifical  tiresses 
when  divine  service  was  performed.  A  numer* 
0118  party  called  the  Puritans,  although  thtsy 
complied  with  the  model  of  the  Churoh  of  En- 
gland, considered  these  peculiar  rites  and  for- 
malities, on  which  the  High  Churchmen,  as  the 
opposite  party  began  to  be  called,  laid  such 
,  stress,  as  remains  of  Popery,  -and  things  there- 
*^fore  to  be  abolished. 

The  Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  Dr.  Laud,  a 
man  of  taients  and  learning,  was  devotedly  at- 
tached to  the  High  Church  interest,  and  coun- 
tenanced by  Charles,  he  resolved  to  use  all  the 
powers,  both  of  the  civil  and  spiritual  courts,  to 
»ttbdue  the  refractory  spirit  of  the  Puritans,  and 
enforce  t^eir  compliance  with  the  ceremonies 
which  he  thought  so  essential  to  the  well-being 
of  the  chiirdh.  If  men  had  been  left  to  enter- 
tain calm  and  quiet  thoughts  on  these  points, 
Ihey  would  in  time  have^iiscovered  that,  having 
chosen  what  was  estoemed  the  most  suitable 
i«les  for  the  national  church,  it  w&uld  hitve 
been  more  wise  and  prudent  to  leave  the  con- 
sdenees  of  the  hearers  to  determine  whel^r 
tbey  would  conform  to  them,  or  assemble  for 
worship  elsewhere. 

But  prosecutions,  fines,  pillories,  and  impri- 
sonments, employed  to  restrain  religious  opi- 
nions, only  make  them  bum  the  more  fiercely ; 
and  those  who  submitted  to  such  sufiTerings 
with  patience  rather  than  renounce  the  doc- 
tdnes  th^y  had  espoused,  were  counted  ^as^ar- 
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tyrs,  and  followed  accordingly-  These  dissen- 
.sions  in  church  and  state  continued  to  agi* 
tate  England  from  year  to  year;  but  it  was 
the  disturbances  of  Scotland  which  brought 
them  to  a  crisis.  '  \ 

The  King  had  kept  firmly  in  view  his  father's 
favourile  project  of  bringing  the  Church  of 
ScoUandt  in  point  of  church  goyernment  and 
church  ceremonies,  to  the  same  model  with 
that  of  England.  But  to  settle  a  national  church, 
with  a  gradation  of  dignified  clergy,  required 
large  funds,  which  Scotland  could  not  afford  for 
such  a  purpose.  In  this  dilemma,  the  King  and 
his  counsellors  resolved,  by  one  sweeping  act 
of  revocation,  to  resume  to  the  Crown  all  the 
tithes  and  benefices  which  had  been  conferred 
upon  laymen  at  the  Reformation,  and  thus  ob- 
tain the  funds  necessary  to  endow  the  projected 
bishoprics.        i 

I  ^lust  try  to  explain  to  you  what  ti|}ies  are : 
By  the  law  delivered  to  the.  Jews,  the  tithes, 
that  is,  the  tenth  part  of  the  yearly  produce  of 
the  land  ;  whether  in  animals  born  on  the  soil, 
or  in  com,  fruit,  and  vegetable  productions, 
were  destined  to  the  support  of  the  priests. 
The  same  rule  was .  adopted  by  the  Christian 
Church,  and  the  tithes  were  levied  from  the 
farmer  or  possessor  of  the  land,  for  the  main 
tenance  of  the  ecclesiastical  establishments. 

When  the  reformation  took  place,  the  great 
nobles  and  gentry  of  Scotland  got  grants  ol 
these  tithes  frpm  the  crown,  engaging  to  take 
upon  themselves  the  support  of  the  clergy^ 
whom  they  paid  at  as  low  a  rate  as  possible* 
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Those  nobles  and  gentry  who  held  such  gifts* 
were  called  Titulars  of  tithes,  answering  to  the 
English  phrase  of  Impropriators.  They  used 
the  privileges  which  they  had  acquired  with 
great  rigour.  They  would  not  suffer  the  farmer 
to  lead  a  sheaf  of  corn  from  the  field  until  the 
tithe  had  been  selected  and  removed,  and  in  this 
way  exercised  their  right  with  far  more  severity 
than  had  been  done  by  the  Roipan  Catholic 
clergy,  who  .usually  accepted  a  certain  reason- 
able sum  of  money,  and  thus  left  the  proprietor 
of  the  crop  to  manage  it  as  he  would,  instead  of 
actually  taking  the  tithes  in  kind.  But  the  titu- 
lars, as  they  used  their  privilege  with  rigour 
and  to  the  utmost,  were  equally  tenacious  in 
retaining  it. 

When  assembled  in  Parliament,  or  as  it  was 
termed,  the  Convention  of  Estates,  the  lords 
who  were  possessed  of  grants  of  tithes  deter- 
mined that,  rather  than  yield  to  the  revocation 
proposed  by  the  Earl  of  Nithisdale,  who  was 
the  royal  commissioner,  they  would  massacre 
him  and  his  adherents  in  the  face  of  the  assem- 
bly. This  purpose  was  so  decidedly  entertain- 
ed, that  Lord  Belhaven,  an  old  blind,  man, 
placed  himself  close  to  the  Earl  of  Dumfries,  a 
supporter  of  the  intended  revocation,  and  keep- 
ing hold  of  his  neighbour  with  one  hand,  for 
which  he  apologized,  as  being  necessary  to  en*- 
able  him  to  support  himself,  he  held  in  the  other 
the  hilt  of  a  dagger  concealed  in  his  bosom, 
that  as  soon  as  the  general  signal  should  be 
given,  he  might  play  his  part  in  the  tragedy  by 
plunj^ng  it  into  Lord  Dumfries's  heart.  Nithis* 
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dale,  learning  something  of  this  desperate  reso* 
lution,  gave  the  revocation  up  for  the  time,  and 
returned  to  court. 

The  King,  however,  wa»  at  length  able,  by 
the  assistance  of  a  convention  of  the  clergy 
summoned  together  by  the  bishops,  and  by  the 
general  ciamour  of  the  land-owners,  who  com:- 
plained  of  the  rigorous  exactions  of  the  titulars, 
to  obtain  a  partial  surrender  of  the  tithes 
into  the  power  of  the  crown.  The  power  of 
levying  them  in  kind  was  suppressed ;  the  land«' 
holder  was  invested  with  a  right  to  have  the 
tithe  upon  paying  a  modified  sum,  and  to  pur*' 
chase  the  entire  right  from  the  titular  (if  he  had 
lie  means  to  do  so)  at  a  rate  of  purchase  re*> 
stricted  to  seven  years'  rent. 

These  alterations  were  attended  with  the 
greatest  advantages  to  the  country  in  proee^s 
of  time,  but  they  were  very  offensive  to  the 
Scottish  nobility. 

Charles  also  made  an  attempt  to  reverse  soitie 
of  ^e  attainders  which  had  taken  place  in  his 
ftiCher's  time,  particularly  that  of  Stewart,  Eari 
of  B^th  well.  Much  of  this  turbulent  noblemen's 
forfeited  property  had  fallen  to  the  lot  of  the 
Lords  of  Buccleuch  and  Cessford,  who  wei^e 
compelled  to  surrender  a  pa^rt  of  their  spoils'. 
These  proceedings,  as  well  as  the  revocation  of 
Che  grants  of  titlies,  highly  irritated  the  Scottish 
nobility,  and  some  wild  proposers  were  held 
among  them  for  dethroning  Charles^  and  pla- 
cing the  Marquis  of  Hamilton  on  ihe  throne. 

The  only  remarkable  consequence  of  this 
intrigue,  was  a  trial  in  the  long  forgotten  Count 
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of  Chivalry,  the  last,  it  may  be  supposed,  that 
will  ever  take  place.  Donald  Lord  Reay  affirm- 
cd,  that  Mr.  David  Ramsay  had  used  certain 
treasonable  expressions  in  his,  the  said  Donald's^ 
bearing.  Both  were  summoned  to  appear  be- 
fore the  High  Constable  of  England.  They 
appeared,  aceordingly,  in  great  pomp,  attended 
by  their  friends. 

•*  Liord  Reay,'*  says  an  eye-witness,  **  was 
clothed  in  black  velvet,  embroidered  with  silver, 
carried  his  sword  in  a  silver  embroidered  belt, 
and  wore  around  his  neck  his  badge  as  a  Baronet 
of  Nova  Scotia.  He  was  a  tall,  black,  swarthy 
man,  of  a  portly  and  stout  demeanour."  The 
defender  was  next  ushered  in,  a  fair  man,  and 
having  a*head  of  ruddy  hair  so  bushy  and  long, 
that  he  was  usually  termed  Ramsay  Redhead. 
He  was  dressed  in  scarlet,  so  richly  embroidered 
with  gold,  that  the  cloth  could  scarcely  be  dis- 
cerned, but  he  was  totally  unarmed. 

While  they  fixed  their  eyes  on  each  other 
sternly,  the  charge  was  read,  stating  that  Ram- 
say, the  defendant,  had  urged  him.  Lord  Reay, 
to  engage  in  a  conspiracy  for  dethroning  the 
King,  and  placing  the  Marquis  of  Hamilton 
op^n  the  throne.  He  added,  that  if  Ramsay 
shouUldeny  Uiis,  he  would  prove  him  a  villain  and 
traitor  by  dint  of  sword.  Ramsay,  for  answer, 
caHed  Reay  **a  liar  and  a  barbarous  villain,  and 
protested  he  should  die  for  it."  They  exchanged 
gloves*  After  many  delays,  the  Court  named  a 
day  of  combat,  assigning  as  the  weapons  to  be 
used,  a  spear,,  a  long  sword,  and  a  short  sword 
or  a  dagger.    The  most  minute  circumstances 
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were  arranged,  and  provision  was  even  made 
at  what  time  the  parties  might  have  the  assist- 
ance of  armourers  and  tailors,  with  hammers, 
nails,  files,  scissors,  hodkins,  needles,  and 
thread.  But  now,  when  you  are  perhaps  ex- 
pecting, with  curiosity,  a  tale  of  a  bloody  fight» 
I  have  to  acquaint  you  that  the  King  forbade 
the  combat,  and  the  affair  was  put  to  sleep. 
Times  were  greatly  changed  since  the  days 
when  almost  every  species  of  accusation  might 
be  tried  by  dtrel. 

Charles  visited  his  native  country  in  1633» 
for  the  purpose  of  being  crowned.  He  was 
received  by  the  people  at  first  with  great  appa- 
rent affection,  but  discontent  arose  on  its  being 
observed,  that  he  omitted  no  opportunity  of 
pressing  upon  the  bishops,  who  had  hitherto 
only  worn  plain  black  gowns,  the  use  of  the 
more  splendid  vestments  of  the  English  Church. 
This  alteration  of  habit  grievously  offended  the 
Presbyterians,  who  saw  in  it  a  farther  approxi- 
mation to  the  Romish  ritual;  while  the  nobility, 
remembering  that  they  had  been  partly  de- 
prived of  their  tithes,  and  that  their  possession 
of  the  church  lands  was  in  danger,  saw  with 
great  pleasure  the  obnoxious  prelates,  for 
whose  sake  the  revocation  had  been  made,  in 
cur  the  odium  of  the  people  at  large. 

It  was  left  for  Archbishop  Laud  to  bring  all 
this  slumbering  discontent  into  action,  by  an 
attempt  to  introduce  into  the  divine  service  of 
the  Church  of  Scotland  a  Form  of  Common 
Prayer  and  Liturgy  similar  to  .that  used  •  in 
England     This,  however  reasonable  an  insti- 
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tution  in  itself,  was  at  variance  with  the  charac- 
ter of  Presbyterian  worship,  in  which  the  cler- 
gyjnan  always  addressed  the  Deity  in  extem- 
poraneous prayer,  and  in  no  prescribed,  or  re- 
gular form  of  words. 

King  James  himself,  when  courting  the  f»- 
rour  of  the  Presbyterian  party,  had  called  the 
£nglish  service  an  ill-mumbled  mas%;  forget- 
ting that  the  objection  to  that  ceremony  applies, 
not  to  the  prayer^,  which  must  be  excellent, 
since  they  are  chiefly  extracted  from  Scrip- 
ture, but  to  the  worship  of  the  Eucharist,  which 
Protestants  think  idolatrous,  and  to  the  service, 
as  being  couched  in  a  foreign  language.  Neither 
of  these  objections  applies  to  the  English  form 
of  prayer ;  but  the  expression  of  the  King  was 
not  forgotten. 

Upon  the  whole,  this  new  and  most  obnox- 
ious change  in  the  form  of  public  worship, 
throughout  Scotland,  where  the  nobility  were 
known  to  be  in  a  state  of  great  discontent,  was 
very  ill-timed.  Right  or  wrong,  the  people  in 
general  were  prejudiced  against  the  innova- 
tion, and  yet  it  was  to  be  attempted,  without 
any  other  authority  than  that  of  the  King  and 
the  Bishops ;  while  both  the  Parliament,  and  a 
General  Assembly  of  the  Church  of  Scotland, 
had  a  right  to  be  consulted  in  a  matter  so  im- 
portant. 

The  rash  and  fatal  experiment  was  made,  23d 
July,  1637,  in  the  High  Church  of  St.  Giles, 
Edinburgh,  where  the  dean  of  the  city  prepared 
to  read  the  new  service  before  a  numerous  con- 
course of  persons,  none  of  whom  seem  to  have 
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been  favourably  disposed  to  its  reception.  As 
the  reader  of  the  prayers  announced  the  Col- 
lect for  the  day,  an  old  woman,  named  Jenny 
Geddes,  who  kept  a  green^tall  in  the  High 
Street,  bawled  out — "  The  deil  colick  in  the 
wame  of  thee,  thou  false  thief!  dost  thou  saj 
the  mass  at  my  lug  ?"  With  that  she  flung  at 
the  dean's  head  the  stool  upon  which  she  had 
been  sitting,  and  a  wild  tumult  instantly  com- 
menced. The  women  of  lower  condition  flew 
at  the  dean,  tore  the  surplice  from  his  shoul- 
ders, and  drove  him  out  of  the  church.  The 
Bishop  of  Edinburgh  mounted  the  pulpit,  but 
was  also  assailed  with  missiles,  and  the  win- 
dows were  broken  with  stones  flung  by  a  disor- 
derly, multitude  from  without.  This  was  not 
all :  the  prelates  were  assaulted  in  the  street, 
and  misused  by  the  mob.  The  life  of  the  Bishop 
of  Argyle  was  with  difficulty  saved  by  Lord 
Roxburgh,  who  carried  him  home  in  his  car- 
riage, surrounded  by  his  retinue  with  drawii 
swords. 

This  tumult,  which  has  now  something  ludi- 
crous in  its  details,  was  the  signal  for  a  general 
resistance  to  the  reception  of  the  Service-book 
throughout  the  whole  country.  The  Privy 
Council  of  Scotland  were  lukewarm,  or  rather 
cold,  in  the  cause.  They  wrote  to  Charles  a 
detailed  account  of  the  tumults,  and  did  not 
conceal,  that  the  opposition  to  tlie  measure  waa 
spreading  far  and  \vide. 

Charles  was  inflexible,  and  showed  his  dis- 
pleasure even  in  trifles.  It  was  the  ancient  cus- 
tom, that  a  fool,  or  jester,  was  maintained  at 
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eourt,  privileged  to  break  his  satirical  jests  at 
random.  The  post  was  then  held  by  one 
Archie  Armstrong,  who,  as  he  saw  the  Arch- 
bishop of  Canterbury  posting  to  court,  in  conse- 
quence of  the  mortifying  tidings  from  Scotland, 
ec^uld  not  help  whispering  the  sly  question, 
«*  Who*sr  fool  now,  my  lord  ?"  For  this  jert, 
poor  Archie,  having  been  first  severely  whip- 
ped, was  disgraced  and  dismissed  from  court, 
where  no  fool  has  again  been  admitted,  at  least 
in  an  avowed  and  o&ciul  capacity. 

But  Archie  was  a  more  accessible  object  of 

{tmisfanient  than  the  malcontents  in  Scotland, 
t  waff  in  vain  that  Charles  sent  down  repeated 
and  severe  messages,  blaming  the  Privy  Coun- 
eil,  the  Magistrates,  and  all  who  did  not  punish 
the  rioters,  and  enforce  the  reading  of  the  Ser- 
vice-book. The  resistance  to  the  measure, 
which  was  at  first  tumuUuons,  and  the  work  of 
the  lowest  order,  had  now  assumed  quality  and 
consistence.  More  than  thirty  peers,  and  a  very 
great  proportion  of  the  gentry  of  Scotland,  to- 
gether with  the  greater  paTt  of  the  royal  burghs, 
had,  before  the  month  of  December,  agreed  not 
merely  to  oppose  the  Service-book,  but  to  act 
logetibrer  in  resistance  to  the  further  intrusions 
of  Prelacy.  They  were  kept  in  union  and 
directed  by  representatives  appointed  from 
among  themselves,  and  forming  separate  Com- 
mittees, or,  as  they  were  termed.  Tables  or 
Boards  of  management. 

Under  the  auspices  of  these  Tables,  or  Com- 
mittees, a  species  of  engagement,  or  declMra- 
tton.  was  drawn  up,  the  principal  object  of 
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which  was,  the  eradication  of  Prelacy  in  all  its 
modifications,  and  the  establishment  of  Presby- 
tery on  its  purest  and  most  simple  basis.  .This 
engagement  was  called  the  National  Covenant, 
as  resembling  those  covenants  which,  in  the 
Old  Testament,  God  is  said  to  have  made  with 
the  pe6ple  of  Israel.  The  terms  of  this  memor 
rable  league  professed  the  Reformed  faith,  and 
*  abjured  the  rites  and  doctrines  of  the .  Romish 
Church,  with  which  were  classed  the  newly,  im- 
posed Liturgy  and  Canons.  This  Cove^ant^ 
which  had  for  its  object  to  annul  all  of  Prela- 
tic  innovation  that  James's  policy,  and  his  son's 
violence,  had  been  able  to  introduce  into  the 
Presbyterian  Church,  wfts  sworn  to  by  hun- 
dreds, thousands,  and  hundreds  of  thousands, 
of  every  age  and  description,  vowing,  with  up- 
lifted hands  and  weeping  eyes,  that,  with  the 
Divine  assistance,  they  would  dedicate  life  and 
fortune  to  maintain  the  object  of  their  solemn 
engagement. 

Undoubtedly,  many  persons  who  thus  sub- 
scribed the  National  Covenant,  did  not  serious- 
ly feel  any  apprehension  that  Prelacy  would  in- 
troduce ropery,  or  that  the  Book  of  Commou 
Prayer  was  in  itself  a  grievance  which  the 
country  of,  ^<^tland  did  well  or  wisely  to  op- 
pose; but  they  were  convinced,  that  in  thus 
forcing  a  matter  of  conscience  upon  a  whole 
nation,  the  King  disregarded  therightsand  liber- 
ties of  his  subjects,  and  foresaw,  that  if  not  now 
withstood,  he  was  most  likely  to  make  himself 
absolute  master  of  their  rights  and  privileges  in 
secular  as  well  as  religious  affairs*  They  Siere 
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fore  joined  in  such  measures  as  procured  a  ge- 
neral resistance  to  the  arbitrary  power  so  rash- 
ly assumed  by  King  Charles. 

Meantime,  while  the  King  negotiated  and 
procrastinated,  Scotland,  though  still  declaring 
attachment  to  his  person,  was  nearly^in  a  state 
af  general  resistance. 

The  Covenanters,  as  they  began  to  be  called, 
held  a  General  Assembly  of  the  Church,  at 
which  the  Marquis  of  Hamilton  attended  as 
Lord  Commissioner  for  the  King.  This  im- 
portant meeting  was  held  at  Glasgow.  There 
all  measures  pointed  at  by  the  Covenant  were 
carried  fully  into  effect.  Episcopacy  was  abo- 
lished, the  existing  bishops  were  deprived  of 
their  power,  and  eight  of  them  excommunicated 
for  divers  alleged  irregularities. 

The  Covenanters  took  arms  to  support  these 
bold  measures.  They  recalled  to  Scotland  the 
numerous  ofRcers  who  had  been  trained  in  the 
wars  of  Germany,  and  committed  the  command 
of  the  whole  to  Alexander  Lesley,  a  veteran 
general  of  skill  and  experience,  who  had  pos- 
sessed the  friendship  of  Gustavus  Adolphus. 
They  soon  made  great  progress ;  for  the  castles 
of  Uinburgh,  Dalkeith,  and  other  national  for- 
tresses, were  treacherously  surrendered,  or 
daringly  surprised,  by  the  Covenanters. 

Ring  Charles,  meantime,  was  preparing  for 
the  invasion  of  Scotland  with  a  powerful  army 
by  land  and  sen.  The  fleet  was  commanded  by 
the  Marquis  of  Hamilton,  who,  unwilling  to 
commence  a  civil  war,  or,  as  some  supposed, 
not  being  on  this  occasion  peculiarly  zealous 
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in  the  King's  service,  made  no  attempt  to  pi«- 
secute  the  enterprise.  The  fleet  lay  idle  in  tiie 
frith  of  Forth,  while  Charles  in  person,  at  the 
head  of  an  army  of  twenty-three  thousaaatd  men, 
gallantly  equipped  hy  the  English  nobility, 
seemed  as  much  determined  on  the  subj«tgation 
of  his  ancient  kingdom  of  Scotland,  as  ever  any 
of  the  Edwards  or  Henries  of  l^gland  bad 
been.  But  the  Scottish  Covenanters  showed 
the  same  determined  spirit  of  resistance,  wfaidi, 
displayed  by  their  ancestors,  had  frustrated  so 
many  invasions. 

A  great  degree  of  military  discipline  bad 
been  introduced  into  their  new  levies,  consider- 
ing how  short  time  they  had  been  on  foot. 
They  lay  encamped  on  Dunse  law,  a  gently 
sloping  hill,  very  favourable  for  a  military  dis- 
play. Their  camp  was  defended  by  forty  field- 
pieces,  and  their  army  consisted  of  twenty-four 
or  twenty-five  thousand  men.  The  highest 
Scottish  nobles,  as  Argyle,  Rothes,  CassiHs, 
Eglinton,  Dalhousie,  Lindlsay,  Loudon,  Bal- 
carra^,  and  others,  acted  as  colonels;  their 
captains  were  gentlemen  of  high  rank  and  for* 
tune ;  and  the  inferior  commissions  were  chief- 
ly filled  with  vetei^an  officers  who  had  served 
abroad.  The  utmost  order  was  observed  in 
their  camp,  while  the  presence  of  numerous 
elergymen  kept  up  the  general  enthusiasm, 
and  seemed  to  give  a  religious  character  to  die 
war. 

In  this  crisis,  when  a  decisive  batde  was  to 
have  been  expected,  only  one  veiy  slight  action 
took  place,  when  a  few  EngUsh  cavalry,  «e 
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treating  hastily,  and  in  disorder,  from  a  still 
junaller  number  of  Scots,  seemed  to  show  that 
the  invaders  had  not  their  heart  in  the  combat. 
The  King  was  surrounded  by  many  counsel- 
loTs,  who  had  no  interest  to  encourage  the  war; 
and  the  whole  body  of  English  Puritans  consi- 
dered the  resistance  of  Scotland  as  die  triumph 
of  the  good  cause  over  Popery  and  Prelacy. 
Charles's  own  courage  seems  to  have  iailed 
him,  at  the  idea  of  encountering  a  force  so  well 
provided,  and  so  willing,  as  that  of  the  Cove- 
nanters, with  a  dispirited  army  acting  under 
divided  councils.  A  treaty  was  entered  into, 
though  of  an  insecure  character.  The  King 
l^ranted  a  declaration,  in  which,  without  con- 
£rming  the  acts  of  the  Assembly  of  Glasgow, 
which  he  would  not  acknowledge  as  a  lawful 
one,  he  agreed  that  all  matters  concerning  the 
regulation  of  church  government  should  be  left 
to  a  new  Convocation  of  the  Church. 

Such  an  agreement  could  not  be  lasting.  The 
Covenanting  Lords  did,  indeed,  disband  their 
forces,  and  restore  to  the  King's  troops  the 
strong  places  which  they  had  occupied;  bat 
i^ey  neld  themselves  ready  to  take  arms,  and 
seiase  upon  them  again  at  the  slightest  notice ; 
neither  was  the  King  able  to  introduce  ^ny 
considerable  degree  of  disunion  into  so  formi* 
dable  a  league. 

The  General  Assembly  of  the  Church  eon- 
rened  according  to  the  treaty,  failed  not  to  eon" 
£rm  all  that  had  been  done  by  their  predeces- 
sors at  Glasgow ;  the  National  Covenant  was 
renewed,  and  &e  whole  conclusions  of  tlie 
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body  were  in  favour  of  pure  and  unmingled 
Presbytery.  The  Scottish  Parliament,  on  their 
part,  demanded  several  privileges,  necessary, 
it  was  said,  to  freedom  of  debate,  and  required 
that  the  Estates  of  the  Kingdom  should  be 
convened  at  Iea«t  once  every  uiree  years.  On 
receiving  these  demands,  Charles  thought  he 
beheld  a  formed  scheme  for  underminiiig  hns 
royal  authority,  and  prepared  to  renew  the 
war. 

His  determination  involved,  however,  some 
more  important  consequences  than  even  the 
war  with  Scotland.  His  private  economy  had 
enabled  the  King  to  support,  from  the  crowa 
lands  and  other  funds,  independent  of  parlia- 
mentary grants,  the  ordinary  expenses  of  the 
state,  and  he  had  been  able  even  to  sustats 
the  charges  of  the  first  army  raised  to  invade 
Scotland,  without  having  recourse  to  the  House 
of  Commons.  But  his  treasures  were  now 
exhausted,  and  it  became  indispensable  to  con- 
yoke  a  parliament,  and  obtain  from  it  a  grant 
of  money  to  support  the  war.  The  Parliament 
met,  but  were  too  much  occupied  by  their  own 
grievances,  to  take  an  immediate  interest  in  the 
Scottish  war.  They  refused  the  supplies  de 
manded.  The  King  was  obliged  to  dissolve 
them,  and  have  recourse  to  the  aid  of  Ireland, 
to  the  Convocation  of  the  Church,  to  compul* 
sory  loans,  and  other  indirect  methods  of  rais- 
ing money,  so  that  his  resources  were  exhausted 
by  the  effort. 
'  On  hearing  that  the  King  was  again  collect- 
ing his  army,  and  had  placed  himself  at  its 
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head,  the  Parliament  of  Scotland  resolved  on 
again  assembling  theirs.  It  was  done  with 
s\3ch  facility,^  and  so  speedily,  that  it  was  plain 
they  had  been,  during  the  short  suspension  of 
arms,  occupied  in  preparing  for  a  new  rupture. 
They  did  not  now  w4it  till  the  King  should 
inrade  Scotland,  but  boldly  crossed  the  Tweed, 
entered  England,  and,  advancing  to  the  banks 
of  the  Tyne,  found  Lord  Conway  posted  at 
Newburn,  with  six  thousand  men,  having  batte- 
ries of  cannon  in  his  front,  and  prepared  to  dis* 
pute  the  passage  of  the  river.  On  28th  August, 
1640,  the  battle  of  Newburn  was  fought.  The 
Sects  entered  the  ford,  girdle  deep,  and  after 
silencing  the  artillery  by  their  superior  fire; 
made  their  way  across  the  river,  and  the  Eng- 
lish fled  with  a  speed  and  disorder  unworthy  of 
their  national  reputation. 

The  King,  surprised  at  this  defeat,  and  justly 
distrusting  the  faith  of  many  who  were  in  his 
army  and  near  his  person,  retreated  with  all  his 
forces  into  Yorkshire ;  and  again,  with  more 
serious  intentions  of  abiding  by  it,  commenced 
a  negotiation  with  his  insurgent  subjects.  At 
the  same  time,  to  appease  the  growing  disconr 
Ifeut  of  the  English  nation,  he  resolved  again  to 
call  a  Parliament.  There  were,  no  doubt,  in 
the  royal  camp,  many  persons  to  whom  the 
presence  of  a  Scottish  army  was  acceptable,  as 
serving  to  overawe  the  more  violent  royalists ; 
and  the  Scots  were  easily  induced  to  pro- 
tract their  stay,  when  it  was  proposed  to  them 
to  recette  pay  and  provisions  at  the  expense  of 
England. 

Vol-  L  10      c 
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The  meeting  of  that  celebrated  body,  callec^ 
in  English  history,  the  Long  Parliament,  took 
place  on  3d  November,  1640.  The  majority 
of  the  members  were  disaffected  with  the  K-ing^s 
government,  on  account  of  his  severity  in  mat- 
ters of  religion,  and  his  tendency  to  despotism 
in  state  affairs.  These  malcontents  formed  9, 
strong  party,  determined  to  diminish  the  royal 
authority,  and  reduce,  if  they  did  not  destroy, 
thje  hierarchy  of  the  church.  TThe  negotiations 
for  peace  being  transferred  from  nippon  to 
London,  the  presence  of  the  Scottish  commis- 
sioners was  highly  acceptable  to  those  states- 
men who  opposed  the  King,  and  the  preaching 
of  the  clergymen  by  whom  they  were  accompa- 
nied, appeared  equally  instructive  to  the  citi- 
zens of  London  and  their  wives. 

In  this  favourable  situation,  and  completely 
successful  over  the  royal  will,  (for  Charles  I. 
could  not  propose  to  contend  at  once  with  the 
English  Parliament  and  with  the  Scottish  ar- 
my,) the  peremptory  demands  of  the  Scots 
were  neither  light,  nor  easily  gratified.  Thej 
required  that  the  King  should  confirm  everr 
act  of  the  Scottish  Convention  of  Estates  with 
whom  he  had  been  at  war,  recall  all  the  procla<- 
mations  which  he  had  sent  out  against  theo^ 
place  the  fortresses  of  Scotland  in  the  hands  of 
such  officers  as  the  Convention  should  approve 
of,  pay  all  the  expenses  of  the  war,  and,  last  and 
bitterest,  they  stipulated,  that  those  af  the  king's 
counsellors  who  had  advised  the  late  hostilities, 
should  be  punished  as  incendiaries.  While  th^ 
Scots  were  discussing  these  severe  conditions 
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fhey  remained  in  ^eir  quarters  mueh  at  their 
4»wp  ease,  overawing  by  tbeir  presence  th« 
King,  and  those  who  might  be  disposed  to  join 
bim,  and  affording  to  the  opposition  party  in 
the  English  Padiament  an  opportmiity  of  ob- 
taining redress  for  the  friev^mees  of  which  %hey» 
&  their  turn,  complainod. 

TYte  King,  thus  circumstaAeed,  was  com* 
peUed  to  give  way.  The  oppressive  co«PBts  in 
which  arbitrory  proceedings  had  taken  f  1ao0v 
were  abolished ;  every  species  of  contrivance 
by  which  the  King  had  endeavoured  to  levy 
money  without  consent  of  Parliament,  a  su^ 
)ect  on  which  the  people  of  England  were 
justly  jealous,  was  declared  unlawful ;  and  it 
was  provided,  that  Parliaments  should  be  sum- 
moned every  three  years. 

Thits  the  power  of  the  King  was  reduced 
within  the  boundaries  of  the  constitution  :  but 
the  Parliament  were  not  satisfied  with  this  ge- 
neral redress  of  grievances,  though  including 
all  that  had  hitherto  been  openly  complained 
of.  A  strong  ];^rty  among  the  members  was 
determined  to  be  satisfied  with  nothing  short 
at  the  abolition  of  Episcopacy  in  England  as 
well  as  in  Scotland ;  and  many,  who  did  not 
aim  at  that  favourite  point,  entertained  fears,' 
that  if  the  King  were  left  in  possession  of  such 
powers  as  the  constitution  allowed  him,  he 
would  find  means  of  re-establishing  and  perpe- 
tuating the  grievances  which,  for  the  time,  he 
had  consented  to  abolish. 

Gratified  with  a  donation  of  three  hundred 
thousand  pounds,  given  under   the   delicate 
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name  of  brotherly  assistance,  the  Scottish  am^y 
at  length  retired  homeward,  and  left  the  King 
and  Parliament  of  England  to  settle  their  owa 
alffairs.  The  troops  were  scarcely  returned  to 
Scotland  and  disbanded,  when  Charles  pro* 
posed  to  himself  a  visit  to  his  native  kingdom. 

There  can  be  little  donbt  that  the  purpose  o£ 
this  royal  progress  was  to  inquire  closely  into 
the  causes  which  had  enabled  the  Scottish  na- 
tion, usually  divided  into  factions  and  quarrels, 
to  act  with  such  unanimity,  and  to  try  whether 
it  might  not  be  possible  for  the  King  to  attach 
to  his  ro3ral  interest  and  .person  some  of  the 
principal  leaders^  and  thus  form  a  party  who 
mi^ht  not  only  prevent  his  English  dominions 
from  being  again  invaded  by  an  army  from 
Scotland,  but  might  be  disposed  to  serve  him« 
in  case  he  should  come  to  an  open  rupture  with 
his  English  Parliament.  For  this  purpose  he 
dispensed  dignities  and  gifts  in  Scotland  with  an 
unsparing  hand ;  made  General  Lesley  Earl  of 
Leven,  raised  the  Lords  Loudon  and  Lyndsay 
to  the  same  rank,  and  received  into  his  adminis- 
tration several  nobles  who  had  been  active  in 
the  late  invasion  of  England.  On  most  of  these 
persons,  the  king's  benefits  produced  little  ef- 
fect. They  considered  him  only  as  giving 
what,  if  he  had  dared,  he  would  have  withheld 
But  Charles  made  a  convert  to  his  interests  of 
one  nobleman,  whose  character  and  actions 
]bave  rendered  him  a  memorable  person  ia 
Scottish  history. 

This  was  James  Graham,  Earl  of  Montrose; 
a  man  of  htgh  genius,  glowing  with  the  amU* 
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tioB  which  prompts  great  actions,  and  conscious 
of  courage  and  talents  which  enabled  him  to 
aspire  to  much  by  small  and  inadequate  means. 
He  was  a  poet  and  scholar,  deeply  skilled  in  the 
art  of  war,  and  possessed  of  a  strength  of  con- 
stitution and  activity  of  mind,  by  which  he 
eould  sustain  erery  hardship,  and  find  a  remedy 
in  every  reverse  of  fortune.  It  was  remarked 
of  him  by  Cardinal  du  Retz,  an  unquestionable 
judge,  that  he  resembled  more  nearly  than  any 
man  of  his  age  those  great  heroes,  whose 
names  and  history  are  handed  down  to  us  by 
the  Greek  and  Roman  historians.  As  a  quali- 
fication to'  this  high  praise,  it  must  be  lidded, 
that  Montrose's  courage  sometimes  approached 
to  rashness,  and  that  some  of  his  actions  arose 
more  from  the  dictates  of  private  revenge,  than 
became  his  nobler  qualities. 

The  young  Earl  had  attended  the  court  of 
Charles  when  he  came  home  from  his  travels, 
but  not  meeting  with  the  attention  or  distinc- 
tion which  he  was  conscious  of  deserving,  he 
withdrew  into  Scotland,  and  took  a  zealous 
share  in  forming  and  forwarding  the  National 
Covenant.  A  man  of  such  talent  could  not 
&il  to  be  employed  and  distinguished.  Mon- 
trose was  sent  by  the  confederated  Lords  of 
the  Covenant  to  chastise  the  prelatic  town  of 
Aberdeen,  and  to  disperse  the  Gordons,  who 
were  taking  arms  for  the  King  under  the  Mar- 
quis of  Huntly,  and  succeeded  in  both  com- 
missions. 

At  the  battle  of  Newburn,  he  was  the  first 
man  who  forded  the  Tyne,.  He  passed  done 
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under  the  fire  of  the  English^  to  ascertain  Ihe^ 
depth  of  the  water,  and  returned  to  lead  over 
the  regiment  which  he  commanded.  Notwith- 
standing these  services  to  the  canse  of  the* 
Covenant,  Montrose  had  the  siortifieation  ta 
see  the  Earl  of  Arg3rle,  (the  ancient  feu^l  ene^* 
my  of  hk  house,)  was  preferred  to-  him  by  the 
heads  of  the  party,  and  chiefly  by  the  ctergy. 
There  was  something  in  the  liery  ambition, 
and  vnyiekiittg  purpose  of  Montrose,  which 
atarHled  inferior  minds;  white  Argyle,  dark, 
ciose,  and  crafty, — a  man  well  qualified  to  af^- 
feet  a  complete  devotion  to  the  ends  of  others, 
when  he  was,  in  fact,  bent  on  forwarding  hi^ 
own, — stooped  lower  to  court  popularity,  and 
was  more  successful  in  gaining  it. 

The  King  had  long  observed  that  Montrose 
was  dissatisfied  with  the  party  to  which  he  had 
hitherto  adhered,  and  found  no  difficulty  in  en* 
gftging^  his  services  for  the  future  in  the  royal 
cause.  The  noble  convert  set  so-  actively 
about  inducing  others  to  follow  his  exampioy 
thart  even  during  the  course  of  the  treaty  at^ 
Rippon,  he  had  procured  the  subeeriptioo  of 
nineteett  noblemen  to  a  bond,  engaging  thefn- 
«^vee  to  unite  m  support  of  Charles.  TMft* 
aet  of  defection  being  discovered  by  the  Cove^i* 
nanter?,  Montrose  waiD  imprison^ ;  and  the 
King,  on  coming  to  ScotlandV  h»i  the  mortiil*- 
cation  to  fkii  himself  deprived  of  the  assise « 
ance  of  this  invaluabre  adhcrewt^ 

Montrose  contrived,  however,  to  coimnuni-^ 
cate  with  the  King  firom  his  prison  in  the  Cjeis- 
tte  of  Edinburgh,  and  diseioMil  so^  nHmy  «kw 
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GumstAQces  respecting  the  purposes  of  the 
Marquis  of  JEiamiltoii  and  the  Earl  of  Argyle, 
th4t  Charles  had  resolved  to  arrest  them  both 
at  one  moment,  and  had  assembled  soldiers  (ot 
that  purpose.  They  escaped,  however,  and  re- 
tired to  their  houses,  where  they  could  not 
have  been  seized,  but  by  open  violence,  and  at 
the  risk  of  a  civil  war.  These  noblemen  were 
recalled  to  Court ;  and  to  show  that  the  King's 
confidence  ill  them'  was  unchanged,  Argyle 
was  raised  to  the  rank  of  Marqtns.  This  ob- 
BCute  affair  was  called  the  Incident;  it  wad 
never  well  explained ;  it  excited  much  suspi- 
eion  of  the  King's  purposes  hgth  in  England 
and  Scotland,  and  aggravated  the  disiiilclina- 
tion  of  the  English  Parliament  to  leave  his 
royal  poWer  on  the  present  unreduced  footing. 
There  ca*i  be  Kttle  doubt  that  Montfose's 
disclosures  to  the  King  concerned  the  private 
correspondence  which  passed  bet\^een  the 
Sottish  (Covenanters  and' the  opposition  party 
in  the  P^arltament  of  England,  and  whicn 
Charles  might  hope  to  convert  into  ati  accusa- 
tion of  high  treason  againsH  both.  But  as  he 
id'  not  feel  that  he  possesised  a  party  in  Scot- 
land strong  enoujfh  tb  contend  with  the  great 
majority  of  the  nobles  of  that  country,  he 
judged  it  best  to  pass  over  aH  further  notice  of 
the  Incident  for  flie  time,  and  to  leave  Scotland 
at'  teast  under  the  outward  appearance  of  mu- 
tuiaf  concord.  He  wis  formally  congratulated 
oil  departing  a  contented  King  from  a  con- 
tented people — a  state  of  things  which  did  not 
tot  long. 
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It  was,  indeed,  impossible  jthat  Scotland, 
should  remain  long  tranquil,  while  England,, 
with  whom  she  was  now  so  closely  connected, 
was  in  such  dreadful  disorder.  The  King  had 
no  sooner  returned  from  Scotland,  than  the 
quarrel  betwixt  him  and  his  Parliament  was 
renewed  with  more  violence  than  ever.  If 
either  party  could  have  reposed  confidence  in 
the  other's  sincerity,  the  concessions  made  by 
the  King  were  such  as  ought  to  have  gratified . 
the  Parliament.  But  the  strongest  suspicioaa 
were  entertained  by  the  prevailing  party,  that 
the  King  considered  the  grants  which  he  had 
made,  as  having  been  extorted  from  him  by  vi- 
olence, and  that'he  retained  the  steady  purpose 
of  reassuming  the  obnoxious  and  arbitrary  pow- 
er of  which  he  had  been  deprived  for  a  season, 
but  which  he  still  considered  as  part  of  his 
royal  right.  They  therefore  resolved  not  to 
quit  the  ascendancy  which  they  had  attained, 
until  they  had  deprived  the  King  of  a  large, 
portion  of  his  remaining  power,  although  be- 
stowed on  him  by  the  constitution,  that  they 
might  thus  prevent  his  employing  it  for  the  re* 
covery  of  those  arbitrary  privileges  which  had 
been  usurped  by  the  throne  during  the  reign  of 
the  Tudors. 

While  the  Parliamentary  leaders  argued  thus,, 
the  King,  on  his  side, -complained  that  no  coii- 
cession,  however  large,  was  ?ible  to  satisfy  the 
demands  of , his  discontented  subjects.  "  He 
bftd  already,"  he  urged,  "resigned  all  the 
points  which  had  been  disputed  between  theia,* 
and  bis  partisans  were  alarmed  with  the  idea 
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that  it  was  the  purpose  of  Parliament  alto? 
gether  to  abrogate  the  royal  authority,  and, 
probably,  to  depose  the  reigning  King. 

On  the  return  of  Charles  to  London,  the  Par- 
liament greeted  him  with  a  remonstrance,  in 
which  he  was  upbraided  with  all  the  real  and 
supposed  errors  of  his  reign.  At  the  same  time, 
a  general  disposition  to  tumult  showed  itself 
throughout  the  City.  Great  mobs  of  'appren-. 
tices  and  citizens,  not  always  of  the  lowest 
rank,  came  in  tumult  to  Winchester,  under  the 
pretence  of  petitioning  the  Houses  of  Parlia- 
ment ;  and  as  they  passed  Whitehall,  they  in- 
sulted, with  loud  shouts,  the  guards  and  ser- 
vants of  the  King.  The  parties  soon  came  to 
blows,  and  blood  was  spilt  between  them. 

Party  names,  too,  were  assumed,  to  distin- 
guish the  friends  of  the  King  from  those  who 
&voured  the  Parliament.  The  former  were 
chiefly  gay  youug  men,  v^o,  according  to  the 
fashion  of  the  times,  wore  showy  dresses,  and 
cultivated  the  growth  of  long  hair,  which,  ar- 
ranged in  ringlets,  fell  over  their  shoulders. 
They  were  called  Cavaliers.  In  distinction, 
those  who  adhered  to  the  Parliament,  assumed 
in  their  garb  and  deportment,  a  seriousness  and 
gravity  which  rejected  all  ornament ;  they  wore 
Sieir  hair,  in  particular,  cropped  short  around 
the  head,  and  thence  gained  the  name  of  Round- 
heads. 

But  it  was  the  difference  in  their  ideas  of  re- 
ligion, or  rather  of  church  government,  whicii 
chiefly  widened  the  division  betwixt  the  two 
parties.    The  King  hi^d  been  bred  up  to  c^ngi* 
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der  the  preservation  of  the  Church  of  England 
and  her  hierarchy,  as  a  sacred  point  of  duty. 
'  The  Presbyterian  system,  on  the  contrary,  was 
espoused  by  a  large  proportion  of  the  Parlia- 
ment ;  and  they  were,  for  the  time,  seconded  by 
the  other  numerous  classes  of  Dissenters,  all  of 
whom  desired  to  see  the  destruction  of  the 
Church  of  England,  howcrer  unwilling  they 
might  be  that  a  Presbyterian  Church  govern- 
ment should  be  set  up  in  its  stead.  The  enemies 
of  the  Church  of  England  greatly  predominat- 
ing within  the  Houses  of  Parliament,  the  lords 
spiritual,  or  bishops,  were  finally  fxpelled 
from  their  seats  in  the  House  of  Lor  is,  ani 
their  removal  was  celebrated  as  a  triuMph  hy 
the  London  citizens. 

While  matters  were  in  this  state,  tl^^  King 
committed  a  great  imprudence.  Havii  ^  con- 
ceived that  he  had  accjuired  from  Monirose'tf 
discovery,  or  otherwise,  certain  infori;*ation 
that  five  of  the  leading  members  of  the  House' 
of  Commons  had  been  guilty  of  communicating 
with  the  Scots  when  in  arms,  which  might' 
authorize  a  charge  of  high  treason,  he  foiwed 
the  highly  rash  and  culjwible  intentioit  of  g^nng 
to  the  House  of  Commons  in  person,  whil  att 
armed  train  of  attendants,  Und  causing  the 
accused  members  to  be  arrested.  By  this' 
ill-advised  measure,  Charles  doubtless*  expected 
to  strike  terror  into  the  opposite  party  ;  but  ft 
proved  altogether  ineffectual. 

The  five  members  had  received  private'  it^ 
fbrmation  of  the  blow  to  be^aimed  at  thenv,  aftrtf ' 
had  fled  into  die  city,  y^^&  th63rftnmd'  iliiiil>'^ 
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beE9  wilting  to  conceal  and  defend  them.  The 
King,  hy  his  Tf«it  to  the  House  of  Commons, 
only  showed  that  he  could  stoop  to  act  almost 
m  l^e  cafMicity  of  a  common  constable,  or 
oaldi^oll ;  and  that  he  disregarded  the  respect 
due  t9  tlie  representatives  of  the  British  people, 
IB  iDeditating  such  an  arrest  in  the  presence  of 
that  body. 

After  this  step  on  the  part  of  the  King,  every 
chance  of  recondliation  seemed  at  an  end.  T}ie 
Commons  rejected  all  amicable  pro^posals,  trn- 
leas  the  King  would  surrender  to  them  the  com- 
'  nmnd  of  the  militia ;  and  that  would  have  been 
eqoivalent  to  la3ring  his  crown  at  their  feet. 
The  King  refused  to  surrender  the  command  of 
the  militia,  even  for  an  instant ;  and  both  par- 
tiear  prepared  to  lake  up  arms.  Charles  left 
London,  wher#'  the  power  of  the  Parliament 
wasf  pfwiominant,  assembled  what  friends  he 
couki  gather  at  Nottingham^,  and  hoisted  the 
racial  standard  there^  as  the  signal  of  civil  war» 
on  the  25th  August,  1642. 

The  liofltilities  wlHch  ensued,  over  almost  all ' 
EagkQBM^  were  of  a  singular  fkai%tcter.  Long 
ateustomed  to  peaee,  the  English  had  but  little 
knowlbdgttof  the  art  of  war.  The  iHends  of 
tiie  aeirtendingparti6»  assembled  their  follow- 
eni^  aMi  marched  against  each  other,  without 
miieh  idea  of  taking  strong  positions,  or  avail- 
in§  themselves  of  a^le  manceuvres^  but  with  the 
smipie  and  downright  purpose  of  meeting, 
fiffadiDg  with,  and  defeating  those  who  were  in 
tima  Qtt.  the  other  side. 

.Th«MlMittle»'W««»  lEAnftetl^ with  great  man** 
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hood  and  gallantry,  but  with  little  military  skitt 
or  discipline.     It  was  no  unepmrnon  things,  for 

*  one  wing  or  division  of  the  contending  armiest 
when  they  found  themselves  victorious  over 
the  body  opposed  to  them,  to  amuse  them- 
selves with  chasing  the  vanquished  party  for 
leagues  off  the  field  of  battle,  where  the  victory 
was  in  the  mean  while  lost  for  want  of  their  sup- 
port. This  repeatedly  happened  through  the 
precipitation  of  the  King's  cavalry,  a  fine  body 
of  men,  consisting  of  the  flower  of  the  English 
nobility  and  gentry;  but  as  unj^overnable  as 
they  were  brave,  and  usually  commanded  by 
Prince  Rupert,  the  King's  nephew,  a  young 

'  man  of  fiery  courage,  not  gifted  with  prudence 
corresponding  to  his  bravery  and  activity. 

In  these  unhappy  civil  contentions,  the  an- 
cient nobility  and  gentry  of  England  were  chieA 
ly  disposed  to  the  service  of  the  King ;  ard  the 
farmers  and  cultivators  of  the  soil  followed 
them  as  the  natural  leaders.  The  cause  of  the 
Parliament  was  supported  by  London,  with  all 
its  wealth  and  its  numbers,  and  by  the  other 
large  towns,  sea-ports,  and  manufacturing  di»> 
tricts,  throughout  the  country.  At  the  cum- 
mencement  of  the  war,  the  Parliament,  being 
in  possession  of  most  of  the  fortified  places  in 
England,  with  the  magaaunes  of  arms  and  am* 
munition  which  they  contained,  having  also 
numbers  of  men  prepared  to  obey  their  sum- 
mons, and  with  power  to  raise  large  sums  o£ 
money  to  pay  them,  seemed  to  possess  great 
advantages  over  the  party  of  Charles.  But  the 
gtf lantry  of  the  King's  followers  wns  able  ta 
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restore  the  balance,  and  proposals  were  made 
for  peace  on  equal  terms,  which,  had  all  parties 
been  as  sincere  in  seeking  it,  as  the  good  and 
wise  of  each  side  certainly  were,  might  then 
bave  been  satisfactorily  concluded. 

A  treaty  was  set  on  foot  at  Oxford  in  the 
winter  and  spring  t>f  1643,  and  the  Scottish 
Parliament  sent  to  England  a  committee  of  the 
persons  employed  as  conservators  of  the  peace 
between  the  kingdoms,  to  negotiate,  if  pos- 
sible, a  pacification  between  the  King  and 
his  Parliament,  honourable  for  the  crown,  satis- 
factory for  the  liberty  of  the  subject,  and  se» 
cure  for  botli.  But  the  King  listened  to  the 
warmer  and  more  passionate  counsellors,  who 
pmnted  out  to  him  that  the  Scots  would,  to 
a  certainty,  do  their  utmost  to  root  out  Pre- 
lacy in  a  system  of  accommodation  which 
they  might  assist  in  framing;  and  that  hav- 
ing, in  fact,  been  the  first  who  had  set  the 
example  of  a  successful  resistance  to  the 
Grown,  they  could  not  now  be  expected  to  act 
sincerely  in  any  negotiation  in  which  its  inte- 
rests were  concerned^  The  result  was,  that 
the  Scottish  Commissioners,  finding  themselves 
treated  with  coldness  by  dhe  King,  and  with 
menace  and  scorn  by  the  more  vehement  of  his 
fbiiowers,  left  Oxford,  still  more  displeased 
with  the  Royal  cause  than  when  they  had  come 
thither. 
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CHAP.  IX. 

A  Scottish  Army  ^ent  to  aseut  ^laS  tf  XA« 
EngHah  Parliament — Montrose  takes  hd- 
vantage  of  their  Absence^  aju2,  being  joined 
by  a  Miy  of  Irishmen^  raises  ihe  Royal  Sttut'^ 
iia^d  in  Scotland — Battle  of  Tifpermuir^ 
and  Surrender  of  Perth— Afair  at  the  Bridge 
of  Dee^  and  Sack  of  Perth^r-Close  of  tkm 
Campaign^ 

In  1643,  when  the  advance  of  spciiif  penm^ 
ted  the  resumption  of  hostilities,  it  was  f«raii^ 
that  the  state  of  the  King's  party  was  decidedly 
superior  to  tliat  of  tlie  Parliainent,  and  it  was 
believed  that  the  evetit  of  the  war  would  be 
decided  in  the  Royal  favour,  could  the  Go-op&- 
ratioB  of  the  8cots  be  obtained.  The  King 
privately  made  great  offers  to  the  Scottish  na» 
tion,  to  induce  them  to  declarie  in  his  favour,  or 
at  least  remain  neuter  in  the  struggle.  Me 
called  upon  tliem  to  remember  that  h^  had  gra* 
tified  all  their  wishes,  without  exception,  and 
reminded  them  that  the  late  peace  between: 
England  and  Scotland  provided,  that  neither 
country  should  declare  war  against  the  other 
without  due  provocation,  and  the  consent  of 
Parliament.  But  the  Scottish  Cbnvention  of 
Estates  were  sensible,  that  if  they  should  assist 
the  King  to  conquer  the  English  Parliament, 
for  imitating  their  example  of  insurrection,  it 
would  be  naturally  followed  by  their  underge^si^ 
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pwiishment  themselves  for  the  example  which 
Ui%,y  had  set*  They  feared  for  the  Presbyle- 
rittfl  system, — some  of  them,  no  doubt,  feared 
for  themselres, — and  all  turned  a  d^af '  ear  to 
the  King's  proposals. 

On  the  other  hand  a  deputation  from  Par^ 
JKamcnt  pressed  upon  die  Scottish  Convention 
anotiher  clause  in  the  treaty  of  peace  made  in 
1641,  namely,  that  the  Parliament  of  either 
country  should  send  aid  to  each  other  to  repel 
invasion  or  suppress  internal  disturbances.  In 
compliance  with  these  articles, .  the  English 
Commissioners  desired  the  assistance  of  a  body 
oC  Scottish  auxiliaries.  The  country  being  at  this 
time  filled  with  disbanded  officers  and  soldierf 
who  were  eager  for  employment,  the  oppor- 
tunity and  the  invitation  were  extremely  tempt- 
ing to  them,  for  they  remembered  the  free- 
quarters  and  good  pay  which  they  hajl  enjoyed 
while  in  England.  Nevertheless,  the  leading 
members  of  the  Convention  of  Estates  wero 
»ware,  that  to  embrace  the  party  of  the  Parlia- 
ment of  England,  and  despatch  to  their  assist^ 
ance  a  large  body  of  auxiliary  forces,  selected, 
as  they  must  be,  from  their  best  levies,  would 
necessarily  expose  their  authority  in  Scotland 
to  considerable  danger  ;  for  the  King's  friends 
i^fao  bad  joined  in  the  bond  with  Monti'ose, 
were  men  of  power  and  influence,  and  having  the 
will,  only  waited  for  the  opportunity,  to  act  in 
bis  behalf;  and  might  raise,  perhaps  a  formi- 
dable insurrection  in  Scotland  itself,  when  re- 
lieved from  the  superiority  of  force  which  at 
pc^aent  was  so  great  on  the  side  of  the  Conven* 
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tioii.  But  the  English  Commissioners  held  out 
a  bait  which  the  Convention  found  it  impossible 
to  resi^st. 

From  the  success  which  the  ruling  party  had 
experienced  in  establishing  the  Church  of  Scot- 
land on  a  Presbyterian  model,  and  from  the 
great  influence  which  the  clergy,  of  that  per- 
suasion had  acquired  in  the  councils  of  the  na- 
tion by  the  late  course  of  events,  they  were  in- 
duced to  form  the  ambitious  desire  of  totally 
destroying  the  hierarchy  of  the  Church  oflEn- 
gland,  and  of  introducing  into  that  kingdom  a 
form  of  church  government  on  the  Presbytc 
rian  model.  To  accomplish  this  favourite  ob 
ject,  the  leading  Presbyterians  in  Scotland  were 
willing  to  run  every  risk,  and  to  make  every 
exertion. 

The  Commissioners  of  England  were  most 
ready  to  join  with  this  idea  of  destroying  Pre- 
lacy ;  but  they  knew  that  the  English  Parlia- 
ment party  were  greatly  divided  among  them- 
selves on  the  subject  of  substituting  the  Pres- 
byterian system  in  its  place.  The  whole  body 
of  Sectarians,  or  independents,  were  totally 
opposed  to  the  introduction  of  any  national 
church  government  whatever,  and  were  averse 
to  that  of  Presbytery  in  particular,  the  Scottish 
clergy  having,  in'  their  opinion,  shown  them- 
selves disposed  to  be  as  absolute  as  the  bishops 
had  been  while  in  power.  But,  with  a  crafty 
policy,  the  Commissioners  conducted  the  nego- 
tiation in  such  a  manner  as  to  give  the  Scottish 
Convention  reason  to  believe,  that  they  would 
accomplbh  their  favourite  desire  of  seeing  dM 
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system  which  they  so  much  admired  acknow- 
ledged and  adopted  in  England,  while,  in  faet, 
they  bound  their  constituents,  the  English  Par- 
liament, to  nothing  specific  on  the  subject. 

The  Commissioners  proposed  to  join  with 
the  Scottish  nation  in  a  new  edition  of  the 
Covenant,  which  had  before  proved  such  a 
happy  bond  of  union  among  the  Scots  them- 
selves. In  this  new  bond  of  religioub  associa- 
tion, which  was  called  the  Solemn  League  and 
Covenant,  it  was  provided,  that  the  church  go- 
vernment of  Scotland  should  be  supported  and 
maintained  on  its  present  footing ;  but  with 
regard  to  England,  the  agreement  was  express- 
ed with  studied  ambiguity — the  religious  system 
of  England,  it  was  provided,  should  be  reformed 
**  according  to  the  word  of  God,  and  the  exam- 
ple of  the  best  reformed  churches:" 

The  Scots,  usually  Aiore  cautious  in  their 
teansactions,  never  allowed  themselves  to  doubt 
for  a  moment,  that  the  rule  and  example  to  be 
adopted  under  this  clause  must'  necessarily  be 
^at  of  Presbytery,  and  under  this  conviction, 
both,  the  nobles  and  the  clergy  hastened  with 
laptures,  and  even  with  tears  of  joy,  to  sub- 
serfte  the  proposed  League.  But  several  of 
the  English  Commissioners  enjoyed  in  secret 
the  reserved  power  of  interpreting  the  clause 
otherwise,  and  of  explaining  the  phrase  in  a 
sense  applicable  to  their  own  ideas  of  eman- 
cipation from  church  government  of  every 
kind. 

The  Solemn  League  and  Covenant  was  sworn 
to  in  Scotland  with  general  acclamation,  and 
11  c 
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was  received  and  adopted  by  the  English  Parlia- 
ment with  the  same  applause,  all  discussion  of 
the  dubious  article  being  cautiously  avoided* 
The  Scots  proceeded,  with  eager  haste,  to 
«end  to  the  assistance  of  the  Parliament  of 
England  a  well-disciplined  army  of  upwards  of 
twenty  thousand  men,  under  the  command  of 
Alexander  Lesley,  Earl  of  Leven.  An  officer 
of  character,  named  Baillie,  was  Leven's  Lieu- 
tenant, and  David  Lesley,  a  man  of  greater 
military  talents  than  either,  was  his  Major- 
Oeneral.  Their  presence  contributed  greatly 
to  a  decisive  victory  which  the  Parliament 
forces  gained  at  Marston  Moor ;  and  indeed, 
as  was  to  be  expected  from  their  numbers  and 
discipline,  quickly  served  to  give  that  party  the 
preponderance  in  the  field. 

But  while  fiie  Scottish  auxiliaries  were  ac- 
tively serving  the  common  cause  of  the  Parlia- 
ment in  England,  the  courageous  and  romantic 
enterprise  of  the  Earl  of  Montrose  broke  out  in 
a  train  of  success,  which  threatened  to  throw 
Scotland  itself  into  the  hands  of  the  King  and 
his  friends.  This  nobleman's  bold  genius, 
when  the  royalist  party  in  Scotland  seemed 
totally  crushed  and  dispersed,  devised  the  means, 
of  assembling  them  together,  and  of  menacing 
the  Convention  of  Estates  with  the  destruction 
of  their  power  at  home,  even  at  the  moment 
when  they  hoped  to  establish  the  Presbyterian 
Church  in  both  kingdoms,  by  the  success  of  the 
army  which  they  hacl  despatched  into  England. 

After  obtaining  his  liberation  from  imprison- 
ment, Montrose  had  rejpaired  to  England,  dndS 
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suggested  to  the  King  a  plan  of  operations  to 
be  executed  by  a  body  of  Irish,  to  be  despatched 
by  the  Earl  of  Antrim  from  the  county  of 
Ulster)  and  landed  in  the  West  Highlands. 
Vfitk  these  he  proposed  to  unite  a  force  col« 
lected  from  the  Highland  clans»  who  were  di»* 
ioclined  to  the  Presbyterian  government,  great 
enemied  to  the  Earl  of  Argyle,  and  attached  to 
the  Royal  cause,  because  they  regarded  thA 
King  as  a  chieftain  whose  clan  was  in  rebellion 
against  him,  and  who,  therefore,  deserved  the 
support  of  every  faithful  mountaineer.  The 
promise  of  pay,  to  which  they  had  never  been 
accustomed,  and  the  certainty  of  booty,  Would, 
als  Montrose  judiciously  calculated,  readily 
bring  many  chieftains  aidd  ctans  to  the  Royal 
standard. 

The  powerful  family  of  theGordons,  in  Aber- 
deenshire, who,  besides  enjoying  almost  prince- 
ly authority  over  the  numerous  gentlemen  of 
their  family,  had  extensive  influence  among  the 
litouittain  tribes  in  their  neighbourhood,  or,  in 
the  Scottish  phrase,  could  command  a  great 
Highland  following,  might  also  be  reckoned 
upon  with  certainty  ;  as  they  had  been  repeat- 
edly ioi  arms  for  the  King,  had  not  been  put 
down  without  a  stout  resistance,  and  were  still 
warmly  disposed  towards  the  Royal  cause. 

The  support  of  many  of  ^e  nobility  and 
gentry  in  the  north,  might  also  be  regarded  as  > 
probable,  should  Montrose  be  able  to  collect  a 
considerable  force.  The  Episcopal  establish- 
ment, so  odious  to  the  lords  and  barons  of  th^ 
southern  and  western  parts  of  ScotlaAd>  was 
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popular  in  the  north.  The  northern  barons 
were  displeased  with  the  extreme  strictness  of 
the  Presbyterian  clergy,  and  dissatisfied  with 
the  power  they  had  often  assumed  of  interfering 
with  the  domestic  arrangements  of  familiesy 
under  pretext  of  maintaining  moral  discipline. 

Finally,  there  were  in  all  parts  of  Scotland 
active  and  daring  men  disappointed  of  obtaining 
employment  or  preferment  under  the  existing 
government,  and  therefore  ^i'illing  to  join  in 
any  enterprise,  however  desperate,  which  pro- 
mised a  change. 

All  this  was  known  to  the  Convention  of 
Estates ;  but  they  had  not  fully  estimated  the 
magnitude  of  the  danger.  Montrose's  personal' 
talents  were,  to  a  certain  extent,  admitted ;  but 
ordinary  men  were  incapable  of  estimating  such 
a  character  as  his ;  and  he  was  generally  es- 
teemed a  vain,  though  able  young  man,  whose 
remarkable  ambition  was  capable  of  urging  him 
into  undertakings  which  were  impracticable. 
The  great  power  of  the  Earl  of  Argyle  was  re* 
lied  upon  as  a  sufficient  safeguard  against  any 
attempt  on  the  W^st  Highlands ;  and  his  nume- 
rous, brave,  and  powerful  clan,  had  long  kept 
all  the  tribes  of  that  country  in  a  species  of 
awe,  if  not  subjection. 

But  the  character  of  the  Highlanders  wa» 
estimated  according  to  a  sort  of  calculation, 
which  time  had  rendered  very  erroneous.  I» 
the  former  days  of  Scotland,  when  the  Low- 
lands were  inhabited  by  men  as  brave,  and  much 
better  armed  and  disciplined  than  the  moun* 
taiueers,  the  latter  had  indeed  oftw  ahown). 
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themselves  alert  as  light  troops,  unwearied  iu 
predatory  excursions ;  but  had  been  generally, 
from  their  tumultuary  charge,  liable  to  defeat, 
either  from  a  steady  body  of  spearmen,  who  re- 
ceired  their  onset  with  lowered  lances,  or  from 
an  attack  of  the  feudal  chivalry  of  the  Low- 
lands, completely  armed  and  well  mounted. 

.  At  Harlaw,  Corrichie,  Glenlivat,  and  on  many 
other  occasions,  the  irreg:ular  forces  of  the 
Highlands  had  been  <  defeated  by  an  inferior 
number  of  their  Lowland  opponent^. 

These  recollections  might  lead  the  governors 
^f  Scotland,  during  the  civil  war,  to  hold  a 
Highland  army  in  low  estimation.  But  it  was 
wiUiout  considering  that  half  a  century  of  unin- 
terrupted peace  had  rendered  the  Lowlandera 
much  more  un warlike,  while  the  Higl^lander, 
who  always  went  armed,  was  familiar  with  the 
use  of  weapons  which  he  constantly  wore,  and 
far  superior  in  that  particular,  as  well  as  in  the 
alacrity  and  love  of  fight,  to  the  Lowland  pea- 

-sant,  called  from  the  peaceful  occupations  of 
the  farm,  and  only  prepared,  by  a  few  days' 
drilling,  to  encounter  the  unwonted  dangers  of 
a  field  of  battle.  The  burghers,  who  made  a 
formidable  part  of  the  array  of  the  Scottish 
army  in  former  times,  were  now  still  more  un- 
warlike  than  the  peasant,  being  not  only  with- 
out skill  in  arms  and  familiarity  with  danger* 
but  also  the  personal  habits  of  exercise  which 
the  rustic  might  have  preserved.  This  great 
and  essential  difference  between  the  Highlander 
and  Lowlander  of  modern  days,  could  scarcely 
be  estimated  in  the  middle  of  the  seventeen^ 
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century,  the  causes  by  which  it  was  brought 
about  being  recent,  and  attracting  Httle  attentioiU 

Montrose's  first  plan  was  to  collect  a  body 
of  Royalist  horse  on  the  frontiers  of  England, 
to  burst  at  once  into  the  centre  of  Scotland  at 
their  head,  and  force  his  way  to  Stirling,  where 
a  body  of  <»Valiers  had  promised  to  assemble 
mud  join  him.  The  expedition  was  discon- 
certed by  a  sort  of  mutiny  among  the  Ekiglish 
horse  who  had  joined  him  ;  in  consequence  of 
which,  Mtfntrose  disbanded  his  handful  of  fol- 
lovrers^  and  ei^horted  them  to  make  their  way 
to  the  Kin^,  or  to  joih  the  nearest  body  of  men 
in  arms  for  the  Royal  cause,  while  he  himself 
adopted  a  new  and  more  desperate  plan.  He 
took  with  him  only  two  friends,  and  disguised 
himself  as  the  groom  of  one  of  them,  whom  he 
followed,  ill  mounted  and  worse  dressed,  and 
leading  a  spare  horse.  They  called  them- 
selres  gentlemen  belonging  to  Leven's  army ; 
for,  of  course,  if  Montrose  had  been  discovered 
by  the  Covenanting  party,  a  rigorous  captivity 
was  the  least  he  might  expect. 

At  one  time  he  seemed  on  the  point  of  being 
jieteeted ;  a  straggling  soldier  passed  his  two 
companions,  and  coming  up  to  the  Earl  of 
Montrose,  saluted  him  respectfully  hy  his  name 
and  title.  Montrose  tried  to  persuade  him  that 
he  was  mistaken ;  but  the  man  persisted,  though 
with  the  utmost  respect  and  humility  of  deport- 
ment *^  Do  I  not  know  my  noble  Lord  of 
Montrose  I"  he  said  ;  "  But  go  your  way,  and 
God  be  with  you."  The  circumstance  alarmed 
Montrose  and  his  companions;  but  the  pocnr 
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fellow  WM  faithful,  and  never  beti'ayed  his  old 
leader. 

In  this  disguise  he  reached  the  verge  of  the 
Highlands,  and  lay  concealed  in  the  house  of 
his  relation,  Graham  of  Inchbraco,  and  after- 
wards, for  still  greater  safety,  in  an  obscure  hut 
on  the  Highland  frontier,  while  he  despatched 
spies  in  every  direction,  to  bring  him  intelli- 
gence of  the  state  of  the  Royalist  party.  Bad 
news  came  from  all  quarters.  The  Marquis 
of  Huntly  had  taken  arms  hastily  and  impru- 
dently, and  had  been  defeated  and  compelled 
to  fly ;  while'  Gordon  of  Haddow,  one  of  the 
most  active  and  gallant  of  the  name,  became 
prisoner  to  the  Covenanters,  and,  to  strike  ter- 
ror into  the  rest  of  the  clan,  was  publicly  exe- 
cuted by  order  of  the  Scottish  Parliament. 

Montrose's  spirit  was  not  to  be  broken  even 
by  this  disappointment ;  and,  while  anxiously 
waiting  further  intelligence,  an  indistinct  ru- 
mour reached  him  that  a  l]|ody  of  soldiers  from 
Ireland  had  landed  in  the  West  Highland^,  and 
were  wandering  in  the  mountains,  followed  and 
watched  by  Argyle  with  a  strong  party  of  his 
ckn.  Shortly  after,  he  learned,  by  a  messen- 
ger despatched  on  purpose,  that  this  was  the 
body  of  auxiliaries  sent  to  him  from  Ulster  by 
the  Earl  of  Antrim.  Their  commander  was 
Alaster  of  MacDonald,  a  Scoto-Irishman,  I  be- 
lieve, of  the  Antrim  family.  He  was  called  Col 
Kittoch,  or  Colkitto,  from  his  being  left-hand- 
ed ;  a  very  brave  and  daring  man,  but  vain  and 
opinionative,  and  not  understandiniT  &ny  thing 
eCTegular  warfare. 
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Montrose  sent  orders  to  him  to  march  widi 
all  speed  into  the  district  of  Athole,  and  des 
patched  emissaries  to  raise  the  gentlemen  of 
that  country  in  arms,  as  they  were  generally 
well  affected  to  the  King's  cause.  He  himself 
set  out  to  join  this  little  band,  attired  in  an 
ordinary  Highland  garb,  and  accompanied  only 
by  Inchbraco  as  his  guide.  The  Irish  were 
surprised  and  disappointed  to  see  their  expeeted 
General  appear  so  poorly  dressed  and  attended; 
nor  had  Montrose  gpreater  reason  to  congratu* 
late  himself  on  the  appearance  of  his  army. 
The  force  which  was  assembled  did  not  exceed 
fifteen  hundred  Irish,  instead  of  the  thousands 
promised,  and  these  were  but  indifferently 
armed  and  appointed,  while  only  a  few  High* 
landers  from  Badeno^h  were  yet  come  to  th^ 
appointed  rendezvous. 

These  active  mountain  warriors,  however, 
had,  a  day  or  two  before,  been  at  blows  with 
the  Covenanters.  Macpherson  of  Cluny,  chief 
of  his  name,  had  sent  out  a  party  of  men  to  look 
out  for  Montrose,  who  was  looked  for  every 
minute.  They  beheld  the  approach  of  a  de* 
tached  body  of  horse,  which  they  concluded 
was  the  escort  of  their  expected  General.  But 
when  they  approached  nearer,  the  MacPher^ 
sons  found  it  to  be  several  troops  of  the  Cove- 
nanters* cavalry,  commanded  by  Colonel  Her-^ 
ries,  and  quartered  in  Glencairn,  for  the  sake 
of  bridling  the  Highlanders. 

While  the  troops  were  coming  on  in  formi* 
dable  superiority  of  numbers,  MacPherson  of 
Invereshie,  who  was  drawing  up  his  Highland* 
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ers  for  action,  observed  one  of  them  in  the  act 
of  stooping ;  and  as  he  lifted  his  stick  to  strike 
him  for  such  conduct  in  the  face  of  the  enemy, 
the  Highlander  arose,  and  showed  him  the 
countenance  of  MacPherson  of  Dalifour,  one 
o£  the  boldest  men  of  the  clan.  Highly  sur- 
prised, Invereshie  demanded  how  hei,  of  all 
men,  could  think  of  stooping  before  an  enemy. 
*'  I  was  only  Heustening  a  spur  on  the  heel  of 
my  brogue,"  said  Dalifour,  with  perfect  com- 
posure. *^  A  spur !  and  for  what  purpose,  at 
auch  a  time  and  place  as  this  V*  asked  Invere- 
shie. **  I  intend  to  have  a  good  horse  before 
the  day  is  over,"  answered  the  clansman,  with 
the  same  coolness.  Dalifour  kept  his  word ; 
for  the  Lowland  horse  being  worsted  in  the 
first  onset,  he  got  possession,  of  a  charger,  on 
which  he  followed  the  pursuit,  and  brought  in 
two  prisoners. 

The  report  of  this  skirmish  gave  a  good 
specimen  to  Montrose  of  the  mettle  of  the 
mountaineers,  while  the  subsequent  appear- 
ance of  the  A  thole  men,  eight  hundred  strong, 
and  the  enthusiastic  shouts  with  which  they 
received  their  General,  soon  gave  confidence 
to  the  light-hearted  Irishmen.  He  instantly 
commenced  his  march  upcm  Strathern,  and 
croaaed  the  Tay.  He  had  scarce  done  fio» 
when  he  discovered  on  the  hill  of  Buchanty  a 
body  of  about  four  hundred  men,  who,  he  had 
tlie  satisfaction  to  learn  by  his  scouts,  were 
commanded  by  two  of  his  own  particular 
friends.  Lord  Kilpont  and  Sir  John  Drum- 
mond.    They  had  taken  arms,  on  hearing  that 
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a  'body  of  Irish  were  traversing  the  country ; 
and  learning  that  they  w^re  there  under  Mont- 
rose's command,  for  the  King's  service,  they 
immediately  placed  themselves  and  their  fol- 
lowers under  his  orders. 

Montrose  received  these  succours  in  good 
time,  for  while  Argyle  pursued  him  with  a 
large  body  of  his  adherents,  who  had  followed 
the  track  of  the  Irish,  Lord  Elcho,  the  Earl  of 
Tullibardin,  and  Lord  Drummond,  had  collect- 
ed an  army  of  Lowlanders  to  protect  the  city 
of  Perth,  and  to  fight  Montrose,  in  case  he 
should  descend  from  the  hills.  Montrose  was 
aware,  that  such  an  enterprise  as  he  had  un- 
dertaken, could  only  be  supported  by  an  excess 
of  activity  and  decision.  He  therefore  advanced  . 
upon  the  Lowland  forces  of  Elchp,  whom  he 
found,  on  1st  September,  1644,  drawn  up  in 
good  order  in  a  large  plain  called  Tippermuir, , 
within  three  miles  of  Perth.  They  were  nearly 
double  Montrose's  army  in  number,  and  much 
encouraged  by  numerous  ministers,  who  ex- 
horted them  to  fight  valiantly,  and  promised 
them  certain  victory.  They  had  cannon  also, 
and  cavalry,  whereas  Montrose  had  no  artillery^ 
and  only  three  horses  in  his  army. 

After  a  skirmish  with  the  Covenanters*  ca- 
valry, in  which  they  were  beaten  off,  Montrose 
charged  with  the  Highlanders,  under  a  heavy- 
fire  from  his  Irish  musketeers.  They  burst 
into  the  ranks  of  the  enemy  with  irresistible 
fury,  and  compelled  them  to  fly.  Once  broken, 
the  superiority  of  numbers  became  useless,  aa 
the  means  of  supporting  a  main  body  by  re-  « 
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serves  was  not  then  known  or  practised.  The 
Covenanters  fled  in  the  utmost  terror  and  con- 
fusion, but  the  light-footed  Highlanders  did 
great  execution  in  the  pursuit.  Many  honest 
burghers,  distressed  by  the  extraordinary  speed 
wiiich  they  were  compelled  to  lexert,  broke 
their  wind,  and  died  in  consequence.  Mon- 
trose sustained  little  or  no  loss. 

The  town  of  Perth  surrendered,  and  for  this 
act  a  lopg  string  of  reasons  were  given,  which 
are  rather  amusingly  stated  in  a  letter  from  the 
ministers  of  that  town;  but  we  have  only  space 
to  mention  a  few  of  them.  First,  it  is  alleged, 
that  ott  of  Elcho's  defeated  army,  only  about 
twelve  of  the  Fifeshire  men  offered  themselves 
to  the  magistrates  in  defence  of  the  town,  and 
roost  of  them  were  pot-valiant  from  liquor. 
Secondly,  the  citizens  had  concealed  them- 
selves in  cellars  and  vaults,  where  they  lay 
panting  in  vain  enlieavours  to  recover  the 
breath  which  they  had  wasted  in  their  retreat, 
scarcely  finding  words  enough  to  tell  the  Pro- 
vost, "  that  their  hearts  were  away,  and  that 
ihey  would  fight  no  more  though  they  should 
be  killed."  Thirdly,  the  letter  states,  that  if 
the  citizens  had  had  the  inclination  to  stand 
out,  they  had  no  means,  most  of  them  having 
flung  away  their  weapons  in  their  flight. 
Fourthly,  the  enemy  were*  it  is  said,  drawn  up 
like  so  many  hellhounds  before  the  gates  of  the 
town,  their  hands  deeply  dyed  in  the  blood 
recently  shed,  and  demanding,  with  hideous 
cries,  to  be  led  to  further  slaughter. 
•    The  maglsti-ates  perhaps  deserve  no  blame^ 
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if  they  capitulated  in  such  circumstances,  to 
avoid  the  horrors  of  a  storm.  But  their  con« 
duct  shows,  at  the  same  time,  how  much  the 
people  of  the  Lowlands  had  degenerated  in 
point  of  military  courage. 

Perth  consequently  opened  its  gates  to  the 
victor.  But  Argyle,  whose  northern  army  had 
been  augmented  by  a  considerable  body  of  ca- 
valry, was  now  approaching  with  u  force, 
against  which  Montrose  could  not  pretend  to 
defend  an  open  town.  He  abandoned  Perth, 
therefore,  and  marched  into  Angus-shire,  hoping 
he  might  find  adherents  in  that  county.  Ac- 
cordingly, he  was  there  joined  by  the  old 
Earl  of  Airlie  and  two  of  his  sons,  who  never 
forsook  him  in  sliccess  qt  disaster. 

This  accession  of  strength  was  counterba- 
lanced by  a  shocking  event.  There  was  a  High- 
land gentleman  in  Montrose's  camp,  named 
James  Stewart  of  Ar^voirlich,  whose  birth 
had  been  attended  with  some  peculiar  circum- 
stances, which,  though  they  lead  me  from  my 
present  subject,  I  cannot  refrain  from  noticing. 

While  his  mother  was  pregnant,  there  came 
to  the  house  of  Ardvoirlich  a  band  of  outlaws, 
called  Children  of  the  Mist,  MacGregors,  some 
say,  others  call  them  MacDonalds  of  Ardna- 
murchan.  They  demanded  food,  and  the  lady 
caused  bread  and  cjieese  to  be  placed  on  the 
table,  and  went  into  the  kitchen  to  order  a 
better  meal  to  be  made  ready,  such  being  the 
unvarying  process  of  Highland  hospitality. 
When  the  poor  lady  returned,  she  saw  upon  the 
table,  with  its  mouth  stuffed  full  of  |(bod»  the 
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bloody  head  of  her  brother,  Drummond  of 
JBruminondemoch,  whom  the  outlaws  had  met 
and  murdered  in  the  wood.  The  poor  woman 
slirieked,  ran  wildly  into  the  forest,  where, 
notwithstanding  strict  search,  she  could  not  be 
foand  for  many  weeks.  At  length  she  was 
secured,  but  in  a  state  of  insanity,  which  doubt- 
less was  partly  communicated  to  the  infant  of 
whom  she  was  shortly  after  delivered.  The  lad, 
however,  grew  up.  He  was  an  uncertain  and 
dangerous  character,  but  distinguished  for  his 
muscular  strength,  which  was  so  great,  that  he 
could,  in  grasping  the  hand  of  another  person, 
force  the  blood  from  under  the  nails. 

This  man  was  much  favoured  by  the  Loid 
Kilpont,  whose  accession  to  the  King's  party 
we  lately  mentioned;  indeed,  he  was  admitted 
to  share  that  young  nobleman's  tent  and  bed. 
It  appears  that  Ardvoirlich  had  disapproved  of 
the  step  which  his  friend  had  taken  in  joining 
Montrose,  and  that  he  had  solicited  the  young 
lord  to  join  him  in  deserting  from  the  Royal 
army,  and,  it  is  even  said,  in  murdering  the 
General.     Lord  Kilpont  rejected  these   pro- 
posals with  disdain,  when,  either  offended  at 
his  expressions,  or  fearful  of  his  exposing  his 
treacherous  purpose,  Ardvoirlich  stabbed  Kil- 
pont mortally  with  his  dagger.     He  then  kill- 
.  ed   the  sentinel,  and  escaped  to  the  camp  of 
Argyle,  where  he  received  preferment,     Mon, 
trose  was  awakened  by  the  timiult  which  this 
melancholy  event  excited  in  the  camp,  and 
fashing  into  the  erowd  of  soldiers,  had  the 
mortifioation  to  see  the  bleeding  corpse  of  hia>: 
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noble  friend,  thus  basely  and  treacherously 
murdered.  The  death  of  this  young  nobleman 
was  a  great  loss  to  the  Royal  cause. 
<  Montrose,  so  much  inferior  in  numbers  to 
his  enemies,  could  not  well  form  any  fixed 
plan  of  operations.  He  resolved  to  make  up 
for  this,  by  moving  with  the  most  extraqjrdinar 
ry  celerity  from  one  part  of  the  country  to 
another,  so  as  to  strike  severe  blows  where 
they  were  least  expected,  and  take  the  chance 
of  awakening  the  drooping  spirit  of  the  Roy-^ 
alists.  He  therefore  marched  suddenly  to 
Aberdeen,  to  endeavour  to  arouse  the  Gor- 
dons to  arms,  and  defeat  any  body  of  Cove- 
nanters which  might  overawe  the  King's 
friends  in  that  country. 

His  army  was  now,  however,  greatly  re- 
duced in  numbers ;  for  the  Highlanders,  who 
had  no  idea  of  serving  for  a  whole  campaigfn, 
had  gone  home  to  their  own  districts,  to  lodge 
their  booty  in  safety,  and  get  in  their  harvest. 
It  was,  on  all  occasions,  the  greatest  inconveni- 
ence attending  a  Highland  army,  that  after  a 
battle,  whether  they  won  the  day  or  lost  it, 
they  were  certain  to  leave  their  standard  in 
great  numbers,  and  held  it  their  undoubted 
right  to  do  so  ;  insomuch,  that  a  victory  thugi- 
hed  their  ranks  as  much  as  a  defeat  is  apt  to 
do  those  of  other  armies.  It  is  true,  that  they, 
could  be  gathered  again  with  equal  celerity  \ 
but  this  humour,  of  deserting  at  their  pleasure^, 
was  a  principal  reason  why  the  brilliant  victo- 
ries of  Montrose  were  productive  of  few  de« 
cided  results* 
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On  reaching  Aberdeen,  Montrose  hastened 
to  take  possession  of  the  Bridge  of  Dee,  the 
principal  approach  to  that  town,  and  haying 
made  good  this  important  point,  he  found  him- 
self in  front  of  an  army  commanded  by  Lord 
Burleigh.  He  had  the  mortification  also  to 
find,  that  part  of  a  large  body  of  hprse  in  the 
Covenanting  army  were  Gordons,  who  had 
been  compelled  to  take  arms  in  that  cause  by 
Lord  Lewis  Gordon,  the  second  son  of  the 
Marquis  of  Huntly,  a  wild  and  wilful  young 
man,  whose  politics  differed  from  those  of  his 
father  and  family. 

Finding  himself  greatly  inferior  in  horse,  of 
which  he  had  not  fifty,  Montrose  intermingled 
with  his  cavalry  some  of  his  musketeers,  who, 
for  breath  and  speed,  could  keep  up  with  the 
movements  of  sueh  horse  as  he  possessed. 
The  Gordons,  not  perhaps  very  favourable  to 
the  side  on  which  they  ranked,  made  an  ineffect^ 
ual  attack  upon  the  horse  of  Montrose,  which 
was  repelled.  When  the  mingled  musketeers 
sind  cavalry  advanced  on  them.  Lord  Lewis's 
men  fled,  in  spite  of  his  own  personal  exer^* 
tions ;  and  Montrose,  we  are  informed,  found 
it  possible  to  move  his  handful  of  cavalry  to 
the  other  wing  of  his  army,  ^nd  to  encountes 
and  defeat  the  horse  of  the  Covenanters  on 
both  ^anks  successively  with  the  same  wearied 
party  of  riders.  The  terror  struck  into  his 
opponents  by  the  novelty  of  mixing  mus- 
keteers with  cavalry,  contributed  not  a  little 
to  this  extraordinary  success. 

While  this  was  passing,  the  two  bodies  of  in* 
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fantry  cannonaded  each  other,  for  Montrose 
had  the  guns  which  he  took  at  Tippernmir, 
The  Covenanters  had  the  superiority  in  this 
part  of  the  action,  but  it  did  not  daunt  the  Roy- 
alists. The  gayety  of  an  Irishman,  whose  leg 
was  shot  off,  gave  spirit  to  all  around  him. — 
"  Go  on,"  he  cried,  "  this  bodes  me  promotion ; 
for  now  the  General  will,-make  me  a  trooper." 
Montrose  left  the  courage  of  his  men  no  time 
to  subside — ^he  led  them  daringly  up  to  the  ene- 
my's teeth,  and  succeeded  in  a  desperate  charge, 
routing  the  Covenanters,  and  pursuing  thenoi 
into  the  town  and  through  the  streets.  Storm- 
ed as  it  was  by  such  a  tumultuary  army,  Aber- 
deen and  its  inhabitants  suffered  greatly.  Many 
were  killed  in  the  streets ;  and  the  cruelly  of 
the  Irish  in  particular  was  so  great,  that  they 
compelled  the  wretched  citizens  to  strip  them- 
selves of  their  clothes  before  they  killed. them, 
to  prevent  their  being  spoiled  with  blood ! 

Montrose  necessarily  gave  way  to  acts  of 
pillage  and^cruelty,  which  he  could  not  prevent, 
because  he  was  unprovided  with  money  to  pay 
his  half-barbarous  soldiery.  Yet  the  town  of 
A-berdeen  had  two  reasons  for  expecting  better 
treatment : — First,  that  it  had  always  inclined 
to  the  King's  party ;  and,  secondly,  that  Mon- 
trose himself  had,  when  acting  for  the  Cove- 
nanters, been  the  agent  in  oppressing  for  its 
loyalty  the  very  city  which  his  troops  were  now 
plundering  on  the  opposite  score. 

Argyle  always  continued  following  Montrose 
with  a  superior  army,  but,  it  would  appear,  not 
with  a  very  anxious  desire  to  overtake  him. 
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With  a  degree  of  activity  that  seemed  incredi- 
ble, Montrose  marched  up  the  Spey,  hoping 
still  to  raise  the  Gordons.  But  these  gentlemen 
too  strongly  resented  his  former  conduct  to- 
wards them,  as  General  for  the  Corenant,  be* 
sides  being  sore  with  recollections  of  their  re- 
cent check  at  the  Bridge  of  Dee,  and  would  not 
join  him.  On  the  other  hand,  the  men  of  Mur- 
ray, who  were  very  zealous  against  Montrose, 
appeared  on  the  northern  bank  of  the  Spey  to 
oppose  his  passage. 

Thus  hemmed  in  on  all  sides,  and  headed 
back  like  an  animal  of  chase  from  the  course 
he  intended  to  pursue,  Montrose  and  his  little 
army  showed  an  extremity  of  courage.  They 
hid  their  cannon  in  a  bog,  destroyed  what 
they  had  of  heavy  baggage,  entered  Badenoch, 
where  the  Clan  Chattau  had  shown  themselves 
uniformly  friendly,  and  descended  from  thence 
upon  A  thole,  and  so  on  to  Angus-shire.  After 
several  long  and  rapid  marches,  Montrose  re- 
turned again  into  Strathbogie,  recrossing  the 
great  chain  of  the  Grampians,  and,  clinging  still 
to  the  hope  of  being  able  to  raise  the  gentlemen 
of  the  name  of  Gordon,  again  repaired  to  Aber- 
deenshire. 

Here  this  bold  leader  narrowly  escaped  a 
great  danger.  His  army  was  considerably  dis- 
persed, and  he  himself  lying  at  the  Castle  of 
Fy  vie,  when  he  found  himself  at  once  Areaten- 
<jd,  and  nearly  surrounded,  by  Argyle  and  Lo- 
thian, at  the  head  of  very  superior  forces.  A 
part  of  the  enemy  had  already  occupied  the  ap- 
proach to  his  position  by  means  of  ditches  and 
12         c  ^ 
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enclosures,  through  which  they  had  insinuated 
themselves,  and  his  own  men  were  beginning 
to  look'  out  of  countenance,  when  Montrose, 
disguising  hi^  apprehensions,  called  to  a  gay 
and  gallant  young  Irish  officer,  as  if  he  had 
been  imposing  a  trifling  piece  of  duty, — "  What 
are  you  doing,  O'Rean  ?  Can  you  not  chase 
these  troublesome  rascals  out  of  the  ditches  and 
enclosures  ?"  O'Kean  obeyed  the  command  in 
the  spirit  in  which  it  was  given  ;  and,  driving 
the  enemy  before  him,  got  possession  of  some 
of  their  gunpowder,  which  was  much  needed  in 
Montrose*s  army.  The  remark  of  the  Itishman 
on  this  occasion,  who  heavily  complained  oi 
the  neglect  of  the  enemy  in  omitting  to  leave  a 
supply  of  ball  corresponding  to  the  powder, 
showed  the  confidence  with  which  ^ontrose 
had  been  able  to  inspire  his  men. 

The  f^rl  of  Lothian,  on  the  other  side,  came 
with  four  troops  of  horse  upon  MontroseV 
handful  of  cavalry,  amounting  scarcely  to  fift} 
men.  But  Montrose  had,  as  at  the  bridge  of 
Dee,  sustained  his  troopers  by  mingling  then^ 
with  musketry.  So  that  Lothian^s  men,  re 
ceiving  an  unexpected  and  galling  fire,  wheeleil 
about,  and  could  not  again  be  brought  to  ad- 
vance. Many  hours  were  spent  in  skirmishing, 
with  advantage  on  Montrose's  part,  and  loss  on 
that  of  Argyle,  until  at  length  the  former 
thought  it  most  advisable  to  retreat  from  Fy  vie 
to  Strathbogie. 

On  the  road  he  was  deserted  by  many  Low- 
land gentlemen  who  had  joined  him,  and  who 
•aw  his  victories  were  followed  with  no  better 
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results  than  toilsome  marches  among  wilds, ' 
where  it  was  nearly  impossible  to  provide  sub- 
sistence for  man  or  h«rse,  and  which  the  ap- 
proach of  winter  was  about  to  render  still  more 
deaolate.  They  left  his  army,  thereforie,  pro- 
joijsing  to  return  in  summer;  and  of  all* his 
Lowland  adherents,  the  old  Earl  of  Airlie  and 
his.sons  i^lone  remaiaed.  They  had  paid  detrly 
for  their  attachment  to  the  Royal  cause,  Argyle 
haid^g  plundered  their  estates,  and  bvvnt  Sieir 
t^incipal  mansion,  the* "  Bonme  house  of  Air- 
lie,'*  situated,  on  the  river  Isla,  the  meoiovy  of 
which  conflagration  is  still  preserved  in  "^Scot- 
tish song. 

But  t£e  same  circui^stances  windi  wearied 
out  the  patience  of  Montrose's  Lowland  follow- 
ers, rendered  it  impossible  for  Argyle  to  keep 
the  fiel4 ;  and  he  sent  bis  sa*ray  into  winter 
quarters,  in  full  confidence  that  his  enemy  was 
cooped  up  for  the  season  in  the  narrow  and 
unprovided  country  of  Athole,  and  its  neigh- 
bourhood, where  he  might  be  suffered  to  exist 
with  little  inconvenience  to  the  rest  of  Scot- 
land, till  iipring  should  enable  the  Covenanters 
to  attack  him  with  a  superior  force.  In  the 
meantime,  the  Marquis  of  Argyle  returned  !• 
his  awn  domains. 
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Invasion  of  Argyle*8  Country  by  Montrose-^ 
Battles  of  mverlocky,  Auldernej  Alford^ 
s/nd  Kilsyth^  gained  by  Montrose,  who,  by 
the  Victory  at  Kilsyth,  becomes  Master  of 
Scotland — He  is  appointed  Captain-Gene- 
ral and  Lieutenant-Governor  of  Scotland 
— inarches  upon  the  Borders^is  defeated  by 
Jjesley  at  Philiphaugh — retires  to  the  High- 
laffdsj  and  leaves  Scotland. 

It  was  about  the  middle  of  December  that 
Af  gyle  was  residing  at  his  castle  of  Inverary, 
in  the  most  perfect  confidence  that  the  enemy 
could  not  approach  him,  since  he  used  to  say  he 
would  not  for  a  hundred  thousand  crowns  that 
any  one  knew  the  passes  from  the  eastward 
into  the  shire  of  Argyle.  While  the  powerful 
Marquis  was  enjoying  this  fancied  security  of 
his  feudal  dominions  he  was  astounded  with 
the  intelligence  that  Moiatrose,  vrith  an  army  ot 
Highlanders,  wading  through  drifts  of  snow, 
scaling  precipices,  and  traversing  the  mountain 
paths,  known  to  none  save  the  solitary  shep- 
herd or  huntsman,  had  forced  an  entry  into  his 
country,  which  he  was  la\  ing  waste  with  all 
the  vindictive  severity  of  deadly  feud.  There 
was  neither  time  nor  presence  of  mind  for  de- 
fence. The  able*bodied  men  were  slaughtered, 
the  cattle  driven  ojOT,  the  houses  burnt ;  and 
the    invaders  had    divided    themselves    into 
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three  bands,  to  make  the  devastation  more 
complete. 

Alarmed  by  this  fierce  and  unexpected  in- 
vasion, Argyle  embarked  on  board  a  fishing 
boat,  and  left  his  country  to  its  fate,  Montrose 
continued  the  work  of  revenge  for  nearly  a 
month,  and  then  concluding  he  had  destroyed 
the  influence  which  Argyle,  by  the  extent  of  his 
power,  and  the  supposed  strength  of  his  coun- 
try^,  had  possessed  over  the  minds  of  the 
Highlanders,  .he  withdrew  towards  Inverness, 
with  the  purpose  of  organizing  a  general 
gathering  of  the  clans.  But  he  had  scarce 
made  this  movement,  when  he  learned  that  his 
rival,  Argyle,  had  returned  into  the  Western 
Highlands  with  some  Lowland  forces;  that  he 
had  called  around  him  his  ,  numerous  clan, 
burning  to  revenge  the  wrongs  which  they  had 
sustained,  and  was  lying  with  a  strong  force 
near  the  old  Castle  of  Inverlochy,  situated  at 
the  western  extremity,  of  the  chain  of  lakes 
through  which  the  Caledonian  canal  is  now 
conducted. 

The  news  at  once  altered  Montrose's  plans. 

He  returned  upon  Argyle  by  a  succession  of 
the  most  difficult  mountain-passes  covered  with 
snow ;  and  the  vanguard  of  the  Campbells  saw 
themselves  suddenly  engaged  with  that  of  their 
iipplacable  enemy.  Both  parties  lay  all  night 
on  their  arms,  but  by  break  of  day,  Argyle 
betook  himself  to  his  galley,  and,  rowing  off 
shore,  remained  a  spectator  of  the  combat, 
when,  by  all  the  rules  of  duty  and  gratitude, 
}ie  ought  to  hare  been  at  the  head  of  his  de^ 
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Toted  followers.  His  unfortunate  clansmen 
supported  the  honour  of  the  name  with  the 
greatest  courage,  and  many  of  the  most  distin- 
guished fell  on  the  field  of  battle.  Montrose  * 
gained  a  complete  rictory,  which  greatly  ex- 
tended his  influence  over  the  Highlands,  and 
in  proportion  diminished  that  of  his  discomfit- 
ed rival. 

Having  collected  what  force  he  could,  Mon- 
trose now  marched  triumphantly  to  the  north- 
east; and  in  the  present  successful  posture  of 
hisafl^irs,  engaged  at  length  the  Gordons  to 
join  him- with  a  good  body  of  cavalry,  com- 
manded by  their  young  chief.  Lord  Gordon. 
The  Convention  of  Estates  Were  now  most  se- 
ritjusly  alarmed. 

While  Montrose  had  roamed  through  the 
Highlands,  retreating  before  a  superior  enemy, 
and  apparently  on  the  point  of  being  every 
moment  overwhelmed,  his  progress  was  re- 
garded as  a  distant  danger.  But  he  was  now 
threatening  the  low  country,  and  the  ruling 
party  were  not  so  confident  of  their  strength 
there  as  to  set  so  bold  an  adventurer  at  defi^ 
ance.  They  called  from  the  army  in  England 
General  Baillie,  an  officer  of  skill  and  charac- 
ter, and  Sir  John  Urry,  or,  as  the  English  call- 
ed him,  Hurry,  also  a  brave  and  good  partizan, 
but  a  mere  soldier  of  fortune,  who  had  changed 
sides  more  than  once  during  the  civil  war. 

These  generals  commanded  a  body  of.  vete- 
ran troops,  with  whieh  they  manoeuvred  to 
exclude  Montrose  from  the  southern  districts, 
and  prevent  his  croissing  the  Tay  or  Forth, 
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At  the  same  time,  the  mandate  of  the  Marquis 
of  Huntly,  or  the  intrigues  of  Lord  Lewis  Gor- 
don, again  recalled  most  of  the  Gordons  from 
Montrose's  standard,  and  his  cavalr}^  was  re- 
duced to  one  hundred  and  fifty.  He  was  com- 
pelled again  t  j  retire  to  the  mountains,  hut,  de- 
sirous to  dignify  his  retreat  by  some  distin- 
guished action,  he  resolved  to  punish  the  town 
of  Dundee  for  their  steady  adherence  to  the 
cause  of  the  Covenant.  Accordingly,  suddenly 
appearing  before  it  with  fi  chpsen  body  selected 
for  the  service,  he  stormed  the  place  on  three 
points  at  once. 

The  Highlanders  and  Irish,  with  incredible 
/ury,  broke  open  the  gate^,  and  forced  an  en- 
trance. They  were  dispersii^g  i|i  quest  ol 
liquor  and  plunder,  when  at  the  very  moment 
that  Montrose  threatened  to  set  the  town  on 
fire,  he  received  intelligence  that  Baillie  and 
Urry,  with  four  thousand  men,  were  within  a 
mile  of  the  pl^e.  The  moment  required  all  the 
activity  of  Montrose ;  but  he  was  able  to  with- 
draw the  men  from  their  revelling  and  plunder- 
^g)  ^o  get  his  army  into  order,  and  to  effect  a 
retreat  to  the  mountains,  which  he  safely  ac- 
complished in  the  face  of  his  numerous  ene- 
mies, and  with  a  degree  of  skill  which  estab- 
lished his  military  character  as  firmly  as  any 
of  his  victories. 

In  this  difficult  manoeuvre,  Montrose  was 
well  seconded  by  the  hardihood  and  resolution 
of  his  men,  who  are  said  to  have  marched 
about  sixty  miles,  and  to  have  passed  three 
flays  and  two  nights  in  manoeuvring  and  fights 
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ing,  without  either  food  or  refreshment.  In  this 
manner  that  leaded  repeatedly  baffled  the  nu- 
merous forces  and  able  generals  who  were  em 
ployed  against  him.  The  great  check  upon  his 
enterprise  was  the  restlessness  of  the  High- 
landers, and  the  caprice  of  the  gentlemen  who 
formed  his  cavalry,  who  all  went  and  came  at 
their  own  pleasure. 

I  have  told  you  that  the  Gordons  had  been 
withdrawn  from  Montrose's  standard,  contrary 
to  their  own  inclinations,  by  the  command  of 
Huntly,  or  the  address  of  Lord  Lewis  Gordon. 
By  employing  his  followers  in  enterprises  in 
which  tlie  plunder  was  certain  and  the  danger 
email,  this  young  nobleman  collected  under  his . 
standard  all  those  who  were  reluctant  to  share 
the  toilsome  marches  and  bloody  fights  to 
which  they  were  led  under  that  of  Montrose. 
Hence  a  rhyme,  iiot  yet  forgotten  in  Aberdeen** 
shire, 

If  you  with  Lord  Lewis  go, 
Youll  get  reif  and  prey  enough ; 

If  you  with  Montroee  go^ 
You'll  get  grief  and  wae  enough. 

But  the  Lord  Gordon,  Lewis's  elder  brother, 
continuing  attached  in  the  warmest  manner  to 
Montrose,  wiM  despatched  by  him  to  bring 
back  the  gentlemen  of  his  warlike  family,  and 
bis  Influence  soon  assembled  considerable 
forces.  Genera]  Baillie,  learning  this,  detached 
Urry,  his  colleague,  with  a  iorce  which  he 
thought  suf&cient  to  destroy  Lord  Gordon, 
while  he  himself  proposed  to  engage  the  atten 
tioQ  of  Montrose  till  thiir  point  WU9  g^ip^dt 
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But  Montrose  penetrating  the  intention  of 
the  Covenanting  generals,  eluded  Baillie's  ftt-. 
tempts  to  bring  him  to  action,  and  traversed 
the  mountains  ^of  the  North  like  a  whirlwind,  to 
support  Lord  Gordon,  and  crush  Urry.  He 
accomplished  his  first  object ;  but  Urry  had 
been  joined  by  the  Covenanters  of  Murray,  with 
the  Earls  of  Seaforth,  Sutherland,  and  others 
who  maintained  the  same  cause,  and  had  thus 
eoUecl^d  an  army  more  numerous  than  that 
of  MoQJtrose,  even  when  united  to  Lord 
eprdon^ 

Montrosa  prepared  to  give  them  battle  at  the 
village  of  Aulderne,  and  drew  up  bis  men  in  an 
unusual  manner,  to  conceal  his  inequality  of 
force.  The  village,  which  is  situated  on  an 
(eminenciei  with  high  ground  behind,  was  sur- 
r4>und(»]  by  enclosures  on  each  side  and  in 
firont.  He  stationed  on  the  right  of  the  village 
Alexander  MacDonald,  with  four  hundrfed  Irish- 
loen  and  Highlanders,  comi^apding  them  to 
mjaiptaip  a  defensive  combat  only,  ^nd  giving 
Uiem  strict  orders  not  to  sally  from  sope  strong 
fihiBppfolds  and  enclosures,  whiph  afforded  thi 
advantages  of  a  fortified  positioa, 

As  he  wished  to  draw  towards  that  point  the 
principal  attention  of  the  eneroy»  he  ga^ve  this 
right  wing  charge  of  th^  royal  standard,  which 
was  ysually  displayed  where  he  pojnmanded  in 
person.  On  the  left  side  of  the  village  of  Aul- 
derne, he  drew  up  the  principal  part  ot  his  force, 
|i^  himself  commanding  the  infantry,  and  l^ord 
Gordon  the  cavalry.  His  two  wings  being  thus 
formed,  Mpntrpse  h^d  in  reality  no  pentr^  fprc^ 
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whatever;  but  a  few  resolute  men  posted  in 
fVoht  of  the  village,  and  his  cannon  placed  in 
the  same  line,  made  it  appear  as  if  the  houses 
covered  a  body  of  infantry. 

Urry,  deceived  by  these  dispositions,  attacked 
with  a  preponderating  force  the  position  of 
MacDonald.  Colkitto  beat  them  back  with  the 
Irish  musketeers,  and  the  bows  and  arrows  of 
the  Highlanders,  who  still  used  these  ancient 
missile  weapons.  But  when  the  enemy,  renew- 
ing their  attack,  taunted  MacDonald  \*ith  cow- 
ardice for  remaining  under  shelter  of  the  sheep- 
folds,  that  leader,  whose  bravery  greatly  excell- 
ed his  discretion,  sallied  forth  from  his  fastness, 
contrary  to  Montrose's  positive  command,  to 
show  he  was  not  averse .  to  fight  on  equal 
ground.  The  superiority  of  numbers,  and  patr- 
ticularly  of  cavalry,  which  was  instantly  op- 
posed to  him,  soon  threw  his  men  into  great  " 
disorder,  and  they  could  with  difficulty  be  ral- 
lied by  the  desperate  exertions  of  Colkitto, 
who  strove  to  make  amends  for  his  error,  by 
displaying  the  utmost  personal  valour. 

A  triisty  officier  was  despatched  to  Montrose 
to  let  him  know  the  state  of  affairs.  The  mes- 
senger found  him  on  the  point  of  joinihg  battle, 
and  whispered  in  his  ear  that  Colkittb  was  d^* 
feated.  This  only  determined  Montrose  to 
pursue  with  the  greater  audacity  the  plan  of 
battle  which  he  had  adopted.  "  What  ai*e  we 
doing  ?"  he  called  out  to  Lord  Gordon;  "  Mac- 
Donald has  been  victorious  on  the  left,  and  it 
we  do  not  make  haste,  he  will  carry  off  aJl  the 
honours  of  the  day.*'     Lord  Gordon  instantly 
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chai;ged  with  the  gentlemen  of  his  name,  and 
beat  the  Covenanters  horse  off  the  field  ;  but 
the  foot,  though  deserted  by  the  horse,  stood 
firm  for  some  time,  for  they  were  veteran 
troops.  At  length  they  were  routed  on  every 
point,  and  compelled  to  fly  with  great  loss. 

Montrose  failed  not  instantly  to  lead  suc- 
cours to  the  relief  of  his  left  wing,  which  was 
in  great  peril.  Colkitto  had  got  his  men  again 
secured  in  the  enclosures,  he  himself  defended 
the  entrance  sword  in  hand,  and  with  a 
target  on  his  left  arm.  The  pikemen  pressed 
him  so  hard  as  to  fix  their  spears  by  two  or 
three  at  a  time  in  his  target,  while  he  repeatedly 
freed  himself  of  them  by  cutting  the  heads  from 
the  shafts,  by  the  unerring  sweep  Of  his  broad- 
sword. 

While  Colkitto  and  his  followers  were  thus 
hard  pressed,  MontrOse  and  hi^  victorious 
troops  appeared,  and  the  face  of  affairs  was 
suddenly  changed.  Urry's  horse  fled,  hut  the 
foot,  which  were  the  strength  of  his  army, 
fought  bravely,  and  fell  in  the  ranks  which  they 
occupied.  Two  thousand  men,  about  a  third  of 
Urry's  army,  were  slain  in  the  battle  ot 
Adlderne.;  and,  completely  disabled  by  the 
overthrow,  that  commander  was  compelled 
once  more  to  unite  his  scattered  forces  with 
those  of  Baillie. 

After  some  marching  and  counter-marching, 
the  armies  again  found  themselves  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  each  other,  near  to  the  village  of 
Alford. 

Montrose  occupied  a  strong  position  on  a 
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hill,  and  it  was  said  that  the  cautious  Baillie 
would  have  avoided  the  encounter,  had  it  not 
been  that,  having  crossed  the  river  Don,  in  the 
belief  that  Montrose  was  in  filU  retreat,  he  only- 
discovered  his  purpose  of  giving  battle  when  it 
was  too  late  to  decline  it.  The  number  of  in- 
fantry was  about  two  thousand  in  each  army. 
But  Baillie  had  more  than  double  his  opponent's 
number  of  cavalry.  Montrose's,  indeed,  were 
gentlemen,  and  therefore  in  the  day  of  battle 
were  more  to  be  relied  on  than  mere  hire- 
lings. 

The  Gordons  dispersed  the  Covenanting 
horse  on  the  first  shock  ;  and  the  musketeers, 
throwing  down  their  muskets,  and  mingling  in 
the  tumult  with  their  swords  drawn,  prevented 
the  cavalry  from  rallying.  But  as  Lord  Gordon 
threw  himself  for  the  second  time,  into  the  heat 
of  the  fight,  he  fell  from  his  horse,  mortally 
wounded  by  a  shot  from  one  of  the  fugitives. 
This  accident,  which  gave  the  greatest  distress 
to  Montrose,  suspended  the  exertions  of  the 
cavalry,  who,  chiefly  friends,  kinsmen,  and 
T^ssals  of  the  deceased,  flocked  around  him 
to  lanient  the  general  loss.  But  the  veterans  of 
Afontrose,  charging  in  columns  of  six  and  ten 
men  deep,  along  a  line  of  three  men  only,  broke 
th^t  of  the  Covenanters  on  various  points,  and 
utterly  destroyed  the  remnant  of  Baillie's  army 
thpiigh  they  defended  themselves  bravely. 

These  repeated  victories  gave  such  lustre  to 
Mpntrose's  arms,  that  he  was  now  joined  by  the 
Highland  clans  in  great  numbersi,  and  by  many 
gf  tl^e  Lp^)and  ^nti-cov^n^ntergt  whp  hf^d  b^ 
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fore  held  back,  from  doubt  of  his  success  in  so 
unequal  a  contest. 

Chi  the  other  hand,  the  Convention  of  Es- 
tates, supported  by  the  counsels  of  Argyle,wlio 
was  bold  in  council  though  timid  in  battle,  per- 
severed in  rabing  new  troops,  notwithstanding 
their  repeated  misfortunes  and  defeats.  It 
seemed,  indeed,  as  if  Heaven  had  at  this  disas- 
trous period  an  especial  controversy  with  the 
kingdom  of  Scotland.  To  the  efforts  necessary 
to  keep  up  and  supply  their  auxiliary  army  in 
England,  were  added  the  desolation  occasioned 
by  a  destructive  civil  war,  maintained  in  the 
north  with  equal  fury  and  success,  and  con- 
ducted on  both  sides  with  deplorable  devasta- 
tion. 

To  these  evils,  as  if  not  sufficient  to  exhaust 
the  resources  of  a  poor  country,  were  now 
added  those  of  a  wide-wasting  plagiys,  or  pesti- 
lence, which  raged  through  all  the  kingdom, 
but  especially  in  Edinburgh,  the  metropolis. 
The  Convention  of  Estates  were  driven  from 
the  capital  by  this  dreadfid  infliction,  and  re- 
treated to  Perth,  where  they  assembled  a  large 
force  under  General  Baillie,  while  they  or- 
dered  a  levy  of  ten  thousand  men  throughout 
the  kingdom.  While  Lanark,  Cassilis,  Eglin- 
ton,  and  other  lords  of  the  western  shires,  went 
to  their  respective  counties  to  expedite  the 
measure,  Montrose,  with  his  usual  activity,  de- 
scended from  the  mountains  at  the  head  of  an 
army  augmented  in  numbers,  and  flushed  with 
success. 

He  first  approached  the  shores  of  the  Forth, 
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b}  occupying  the  shire  of  Kinross.  And  her© 
I  cannot  help  mentioning  the  destruction  of  a 
noble  castle  belonging  to  the  House  of  Argyle. 
Its  majestic  ruins  are  situated  on  an  eminence 
occupying  a  narrow  glen  of  th«  Ochil  chain  of 
hills.  In  former  days,  it  was.  called,  from  the 
character  of  its  situation  perhaps,  the  Castle  of 
Gloom ;  and  the  names  of  the  parish,  and  the 
stream  by  which  its  banks  are  washed,  had  also 
an  ominous  sound. 

The  Castle  of  Gloom  was  situated  on  the 
brook  of  Grief  or  Gryfe,  and  in  the  parish  ai 
Dollar  or  Dolour.  In  the  sixteenth  century,  the 
Earl  of  Argyle,  the  owner  of  this  noble  fortress, 
obtained  an  act  of  parliament,  for  changing 
its  name  to  Castle  Campbell.  The  feudal 
hatred  of  Montrose,  and  of  the  clans  composing 
the  strength  of  his  army,  the  vindictive  resent^ 
mentalso  of  the  Ogiivies,  for  the  destruction  of 
"  the  Bonnie  House  of  Airlie,"  and  that  of  the 
Stirlingshire  cavaliers  for  that  of  Menstrie, 
doomed  this  magnificent  pile  to  flames  and 
ruin.  The  destruction  of  many  a  meaner  habi- 
tation by  the  same  unscrupulous  spirit  of  ven- 
geance has  been  long  forgotten,  but  the  majes- 
tic remains  of  Castle  Campbell  still  excite  a 
sigh  in  those  that  view  them,  over  the  miseries 
of  civil  war. 

After  similar  acts  of  ravage  not  to  be  justified, 
though  not  unprovoked,  Montrose  marched 
westward  along  the  northern  margin  of  the 
Forth,  insulting  Perth,  where  the  army  of  the 
Covenanters  remained  in  their  entrenchments, 
and  even  menacing  the  Castle  of  Stirling 
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which,  well  garrisoned  and  strongly  situated, 
defied  his  means  of  attack.  About  six  miles 
abov«  Stirling,  he  crossed  the  Forth,  by  the 
Aettp  and  precarious  ford  which  the  river  pre- 
eents  before  its  junction  with  the  Teith.  Hav- 
ing attained  the  southern  bank,  he  directed  his 
course  westward,  with  the  purpose  of  dippers- 
ing  the  levies  which  the  western  lords  were 
collecting,  and  doubtless  with  the  view  of  plun- 
dering the  country,  which  had  attached  itself 
chiefly  to  the  Covenant.  Montrose  had,  how- 
ever, scarcely  reached  Kilsyth,  when  he  re- 
ceived the  news  that  Baillie's  army,  departing 
from  Perth,  had  also  crossed  the  Forth,  at  the 
Bridge  of  Stirling,  and  was  close  at  hand. 

With  his  usual  alacrity,  Montrose  prepared 
for  battle,  which  Baillie,  had  he  been  left  to  his 
own  judgment,  would  have  avoided ;  for  that 
skilful  though  unfortunate  General  knew  by 
experience  the  talents  of  Montrose,  and  that 
the  character  of  his  troops  was  admirably 
qualified  for  a  day  of  combat ;  while  he  also 
considered  that  an  army  so  composed  might  be 
tired  out  by  cautious  operations,  and  expected 
that  the  Highlanders  and  Lowland  Cavaliers 
would  alike  desert  their  leader  in  the  course  of 
a  protracted  and  indecisive  warfare. 

Bat  Baillie  was  no  longer  the  sole  com- 
mander of  the  Covenanting  army.  A  Com- 
mittee of  the  Estates,  consisting  of  Argyle, 
Lanark,  and  Crawford-Lindsay,  had  been 
nominated  to  attend  his  army,  and  control  his 
motions  ;  and  these,  especially  the  Earl  of 
Lindsay,  insisted  that    the  veteran  General 
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should  risk  the  last  regular  army  which  the 
Covenanters  possessed  in  Scotland,  in  the  perils 
of  a  decisive  battle.  They  marched  against 
Montrose,  accordingly,  at  break  of  day  on  the 
15  th  August,  1645. 

When  Montrose  beheld  them  advance,  he 
exclaimed  that  it  was  what  he  had  most  earn- 
estly desired.  He  caused  his  men  to  strip  to 
their  shirts,  in  toktn  of  their  resolution  to 
fight  to  the  death.  Meantime  the  Covenanters 
approached.  Their  vanguard  attacked  an  ad- 
vanced post  of  Montrose  which  occupied  a 
strong  position  among  cottages  and  enclosures. 
They  were  beaten  off  with  loss.  A  thousand 
Highlanders,  with  their  natural  impetuosity, 
rushed,  without  orders,  to  pursue  the  fugitives, 
and  to  assault  the  troops  who  were  advancing 
to  support  them.  Two  regiments  of  horse, 
against  whom  this  mountain  torrent  directed 
its  fury,  became  disordered  and  fell  back. 

Montrose  saw  the  decisive  moment,  and  or- 
dered his  whole  army  to  attack  the  enemy,  who 
had  not  yet  got  into  line,  their  rearguard  and 
centre  coming  up  too  slowly  to  the  support  of 
their  vanguard.  The  hideous  shout  with  wLich 
the  Highlanders  charged,  their  wild  appear- 
ance, and  the  extraordinary  speed  with  which 
they  advanced,  nearly  naked,  broadsword  in 
hand,  struck  a  panic  into  their  opponents,  who 
dispersed  without  any  spirited  efibrt  to  get  into 
line  of  battle,  or  maintain  their  ground.  The 
Covenanters  were  beaten  off  the  fiold,  and  pur- 
sued with  indiscriminate  slaughter  for  more 
than  ten  miles.     Four  or  five  thousand  men 
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were  slftin  in  the  field  and  in  the  flight ;  and 
the  force  of  the  Convention  was  for  the  time 
eallrely  broken. 

Vontrose  was  now  master,  for  the  moment* 
ef  the  kingdotn  of  Scotland.  Edinburgh  sur- 
fendered  ;  Glasgow  paid  a  heavy  contribution; 
the  noblemen  and  other  individuals  of  distinc- 
tion who  had  been  imprisoned  as  royalists  in 
Edinburgh,  and  elsewhere  throughout  the 
kingdom,  were  set  at  liberty ;  and  so  many 
persons  of  quality  now  declared  for  Montrose, 
either  from  attachment  to  the  royal  cause, 
which  they  had  hitherto  concealed,  or  from  the 
probability  of  its  being  ultimately  successful, 
that  he  felt  himself  in  force  sufRcient  to  call  a 
Parliament  iA  Glasgow  in  the  King's  name. 

Still,  however,  the  success  of  this  heroic 
leader  had  only  given  him  possession  of  the 
open  country  ?  all  the  strong  fortresses  were 
still  in  possession  of  the  Covenanters  ;  and  it 
would  have  required  a  length  of  time,  and  the 
services  of  an  army  regularly  disciplined  and 
supplied  with  heavy  artillery,  to  have  reduced 
the  Castles  of  Edinburgh,  Stirling,  Dumbarton, 
and  other  places  of  great  strength.  But  if 
Mofirose  had  had  the  forces  necessary  for  such 
a  work,  he  had  neither  leisure  nor  inclination 
to  undertake  it.  From  the  beginning  of  his 
extraordinary,  and  hitherto  successful  career, 
he  bad  secretly  entertained  the  dazzling  hope 
of  leading  a  victorious  army  into  England,  and 
replacing  Jibing  Charles  in  possession  of  his 
disputed  authority.  It  was  a  daring  scheme  ; 
yot  if  the  King's  affairs  in  England  had  re- 
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mained  in  any  tolerable  condition,  especially  if 
there  had  been  any  considerable  army  of  Roy- 
alists in  the  north  of  England  to  join  or  co- 
operate with  Montrose,  there  is  no  calculating 
what  the  talents  and  genius  of  such  an  enter- 
prising general  might  have  ultimately  done  4ft 
support  of  the  Royal  cause. 

But  King  Charles,  as  I  shall  presently  tell 
you  more  particularly,  had  suffered  so  many 
and  such  fatal  losses,  that  it  may  be  justly 
doubted  whether  the  assistance  of  Moatrose^ 
Unless  at  the  head  of  much  larger  forces  tha« 
he  could  be  expected  io  gather,  would  have  a^ 
forded  any  material  assistance  against  the  nu- 
tnerous  and  well-disciplined  army  of  the  Par- 
liament. The  result  of  a  contest  which  was 
never  tried  can  only  be  guessed  at.  Mon- 
trose's own  hopes  and  confidence  were  bb  lofty 
as  his  ambition  ;  and  he  did  not  permit  him- 
self to  doubt  the  predictions,  of  those  who  as» 
sured  him,  that  he  was  doomed  to  support  iiwf 
tottering  throne,  and  reinstate  in  safety  the 
falling  monarch.  -    » 

Impressed  with  such  prOud  convictions,  1^ 
trrote  to  the  King,  urging  him  to  advance  to 
the  northern  border,  and  form  a  junction  wi A 
his  victorious  army  ;  and  concluding  his  re-i 
quest  with  the  words  which  Joab,  the  lieute- 
nant of  King  David,  is  recorded  in  Scripture  to 
have  used  to  the  King  of  Israel, — "I  have 
f ought  against  Rabbah,  and  have  taken  the  city 
of  waters.  Now  thei-efore  gather. the  rest  of 
the  people  together,  and  encamp  against  tlie 
City,  and  take  it ;  lest  I  take  the  city,  and  it  }f9 
called  after  my  name.*^ 
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While  Montrose  was  thus  urging  King 
Charles,  by  the  brilliant  prospects  which  he 
held  ov^  to  throw  himself  on  his  protection, 
hill  own  army  mouldered  away  and  dispersed, 
even  in  a  greater  degree  than  had  been  the  case 
ifffier  his  less  distinguished  success.  The 
Highland  clans  went  home  to  get  in  their  har- 
Test,  and  place  their  spoil  in  safety.  It  waa 
needless  and  useless  to  refuse  them  leave,  for 
they  were  determined  to  take  it.  The  north- 
country  gentlemen  also,  wearied  of  the  toils  of 
the  campaign,  left  him  in  numbers;  so  that 
when  Montrose  received,  by,  the  hands  of  Sir 
Robert  Spottiswood,  the  Kmg^s  commission 
under  the  Great  Seal,  naming  him  Captain- 
General  and  Lieutenant-Governor  of  Scotland, 
he  commanded  a  force  scarcely  more  effective 
than  when  he  was  wandering  through  Athoie 
and  Badenoch.  The  King's  orders,  however, 
and  his  own  indomitable  spirit  of  enterprise, 
determined  his  march  towards  the  Borders. 

About  fifty  years  before,  these  districts 
would  have  supplied  him,  even  upon  the  light- 
ing of  their  beacons,  with  ten  thousand  caval- 
ry, as  fond  of  fighting  and  plimder  as  any 
Highlander  in  his  army.  But  that  period,  as  I 
have  told  you,  had  passed  away.  The  inhabi- 
tants 6f  the  Borderland  had  become  peaceful, 
and  the  chiefs  and  lords,  whose  influence  might 
still  have  called  them  out  to  arms,  were  hostile 
to  the  Crown,  or,  at  best,  lukewarm  in  its 
cause.  The  Earl  of  Quccleuch,  and  his  friends 
of  the  name  of  S^ott,  who  had  never  forgot^ 
tall  the  ofifenee  giren  by  Uie  revoeatian  oC 
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James's  donations  to  their  chief,  were  violem 
Covenanters,  and  had  sent  a  strong  clan-regi- 
ment with  the  Earl  of  Leven  and  the  Scottish 
auxiliaries.  Traquair,  Roxburghe,  and  Hume, 
all  entertained,  or  affected,  regard  to  the  King, 
but  made  no  effectual  effort  in  raising  jnen. 
The  once  formidable  name  of  Douglas,  artd 
the  exertions  of  the  Earl  of  Annandale,  could 
only  assemble  some  few  troops  of  horse,  whom 
the  historian.  Bishop  Guthrie,  describes  as 
truthless  trained  bands.  Montrose  expected  to 
meet  a  body  of  more  regular  cavalry,  who 
were  to  be  despatched  from  England*  but  the 
King's  continued  misfortunes  prevented  him 
from  making  such  a  diversion. 

Meanwhile  the  Scottish  army  in  England  re- 
ceived an  account  of  the  despair  to  which  the 
battle  of  Kilsyth  had  reduced  the  Convention 
of  Estates,  and  learned  that  several  of  its 
most  distinguished  members  were  already  ex- 
iles, having  fled  to  Berwick  and  other  strong 
places  on  the  Border,  which  were  garrisoned 
by  the  Parliamentary  forces.  The  importance 
of  the  crisis  was  felt,  and  David  Lesley  was 
despatched,  at  the  head  of  five  or  six  thousand 
men,  chiefly  cavalry,  and  the  f)ower  of  the 
Scottish  auxiliary  array,  with  the  charge  of 
checking  the  triumphs  of  Montrose. 

Lesley  crossed  flie  Border  at  Berwick,  and 
proceeded  on  his  march,  as  if  it  had  been  his 
view  to  get  between  Montrose  and  the  High- 
lands, and  to  prevent  his  again  receiving  as- 
Aistance  from  his  faithful  mountaineers.  But 
that  sagacious  general's  intentions  were  of  a 
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more  decisive  character;  for  learning  that 
Montrose^  with  his  little  army,  lay  quartered  in 
Jtrofpund  security  near  Selkirk,  he  suddenly 
^red  his  march,  left  the  Edinburgh  road 
WA^n  he  came  to  Edgebucklingbrae,  crossed 
the  country  to  Middleton,  and  then  turning 
southward,  descended  the  vale  of  the  Gala  to 
Melrose,  in  which  place,  and  the  adjacent  ham- 
lets, he  quartered  his  army  for  the  night. 

Montrose's  infantry,  meanwhile,  lay  encamp- 
ed on  an  elevated  place,  called  Philiphaugh,  on 
the  left  bank  of  the  Ettrick,  while  his  cavalry, 
with  their  distinguished  general  in  person, 
were  quartered  in  the  town  of  Selkirk ;  a  con- 
siderable stream  being  thus  interposed  betwixt 
the  two  parts  of  his  army,  which  should  have 
been  so  stationed  as  to  be  ready  to  support 
each  other  on  a  sudden  alarm.  But  Montrose 
had  no  information  of  the  vicinity  of  Lesley, 
though  the  Covenanters  had  passed  the  night 
within  Rye  mi!es  of  his  camp.  This  indicates 
that  he  must  have  been  very  ill  served  by  his 
.  own  patrol^,  and  that  his  cause  must  have  been 
^  unpopular  in  that  part  of  the  country,  since  a 
single  horseman,  at  the  expense  of  half  an 
hour's  gallop,  might  have  put  him  fully  on  his 
guard. 

dn  the  morning  of  the  13th  September,  1645, 
Lesley,  under  cover  of  a  thick  mist,  approach- 
ed. Montrose's  camp,  and  had  the  merit,  by  his 
deiiterity  and  vigilance,  of  surprising  him  whom 
hfs  enemies  had  never  before  found  unpre- 
pared. The  Covenanting  general  divid-'d  his 
tfoops  ix^to  two  divisions,  and  attacked  both 
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flanks  of  the  enemy  at  the  same  time.  Those 
«n  the  left  made  but  a  tumultuary  and  imper- 
fect resistance ;  the  right  wing,  supported  by  a 
Wood,  fought  in  a  manner  worthy  of  their  ge- 
neral's fame.  Montrose  himself,  roused  by  the 
firing  and  noise  of  the  action,  hastily  assembled 
his  cavalry,  crossed  the  Ettrick,  and  made  a 
desperate  attempt  to  recover  the  victory,  omit- 
ting nothing  which  courage  or  skill  could 
Achieve,  to  rally  his  followers.  But  when  at 
length  left  with  only  thirty  horse,  he  was  com- 
pelled to  fly,  and,  retreating  up  the  Yarrow, 
crossed  into  the  vale  of  Tweed,  and  reached 
Peebles,  where  some  of  his  followers  joined 
him. 

The  defeated  army  suffered  severely.  The 
prisoners  taken  by  the  Covenanters  were  mas- 
sacred \i'ithout  mercy,  and  in  cold  blood.  They 
were  shot  in  the  court-yard  of  Newark  Castle, 
upon  Yarrow,  and  their  bodies  hastily  interred 
at  a  place,  called,  from  that  circumstance,  Slain- 
men's-lee.  The  groiHid  being,  about  twenty 
years  since,  opened  for  the  foundation  of  a 
school-house,  the  bones  and  skulls,  which  were 
dug  up  in  great  quantity,  plainly  showed  the 
truth  of  the  country  tradition.  Many  cavaliersi 
both  officers  and  others,  men  of  birth  and  chi^ 
^racter,  the  companions  of  Montrose's  many  tri- 
umphs, tell  into  the  hands  of  the  victors,  and 
were,  as  we  shall  afterwards  see,  put  to  an  ig^ 
nominious  death.  The  prisoners,  both  of  high 
and  low  degree,  would  have  been  more  numer- 
ous, but  for  the  neighbourhood  of  the  Hare- 
head-wood,  into  which  the  fugitives  escaped 
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Bnch  were  the  immediate  consequences  of  this 
battle  ;  concerning  which,  the  country  people 
oft^  quote  the  following  lines : — 

At  PhiUpliaugh  tfa0  fray  be^'d; 

At  Harehead-vebd  it  emjled.  • 
The  Scots  out  owre  the  Gjrahamf  fhe^  rod^^ 

Sae  merrily  they  bended. 

Montrose,  after  this  disastrous  action,  re- 
treated again  into  the  Highlands,  where  he 
once  more  assembled  an  army  of  mountaineers. 
But  his  motions  ceased  to  be  of  the  consequence 
"which  they  had  acquired,  before  he  hid  expe- 
rienced defeat  General  Middleton,  a  man  of 
military  talents,  but  a  soldier  of  fortune,  was 
despatched  against  him  by  the  Convention  of 
Eartates,  who  were  eager  to  recover  the  same 
power  in  the  Highlands,  in  which  David  Les- 
ley's victory  had  repossessed  them  throughout 
the  Lowlands. 

While  thus  engaged  in  an  obscure  mountain 
warfare,  the  King,  in  total  despair  of  Mon- 
trose's safety,  sent  orders  to  him  to  dissolve 
his  army,  and  to  provide  for  his  personal  secu- 
rity, by  leaving  the  kingdom.  He  would  not 
obey  the  first  order,  concluding  it  had  been  ex- 
torted from  the  monarch.  To  a  second,  and 
more  peremptory  injunction,  he  yielded  obedi- 
ence, and,  disbanding  his  army,  embarked  in  a 
brjg  bound  for  Bergen,  in  Norway,  with  a  few 
adherents,  who  were  too  obnoxious  to  the  Co- 
venanters to  permit  of  their  remaining  in  Scot- 
land. Lest  their  little  vessel  should  be  search- 
ed by  an  English  8hii»  of  war,  Montrose  wore 
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the  disguise  of  a  domestic,  and  passed  for  the 
servant  of  his  chaplain  and  biographer,  Dr. 
George  Wishart.  You  may  remember  that  he 
wore  a  similsNr  disguise  on  entering  Scotland, 
in  order  to  conu^ence  his  undertaking. 

This,  and  the  weeeding  chapter,  give  an  ac- 
count of  the  brief/Sbiit  brilliant  period  of  Mon-* 
trose's  success.  A  figure  one  will  contain  the 
melancholy  conclusion\k^  his  exertions,  and  of 
his  life.  \ 
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CHAP.  XL 

Interference  of  the  Presbyterian  Clergy  to  pro* 
cure  the  execution  of  the  Prisoners  taken  at 
Philiphaugh — Reflections  on  the  unhappy 
effects  of  Religious  Persecution — Respective 

.  views  of  the  Independents  and  Presbyteri" 
ans — CromwelVs  success — King  Charleses 
surrender  to  the  Scottish  Army — Their  sur- 
render  of  him  to  the  English  Parliament. 

I  MUST  now  tell  you  the  fate  of  the  unfortu* 
nate  cavaliers  who  had  been  made  prisoners  at 
Philiphaugh.  The  barbarous  treatment  of  the 
common  men  you  are  already  acquainted  with. 

Argyle,  the  leader  of  tlie  Convention  of  Es- 
tates, had  to  resent  the  devastation  of  his  coun- 
try, and  the  destruction  of  his  castles ;  and  his 
desire  of  veifgeance  was  so  common  to  the  age* 
that  it  would  have  been  accounted  neglect  of 
his  duty  to  his  slain  kinsmen  and  plundered 
clan,  if  he  had  let  slip  the  favourable  opportu- 
nity of  exacting  blood  for  blood.  Other  nobler 
men  of  the  Convention  had  similar  motives ; 
and,  besides,  they  had  all  been  heartily  alarm- 
ed at  Montrose's  success ;  and  nothing  makes 
men  more  pitiless  ths^i  the  recollection  of  re- 
cent fears. 

It  ought  partly  to  have  assuaged  these  vin- 
dictive feelings,  that  Montrose's  ravages,  al- 
though they  were  sufficiently  wasting,  were  less 
encouraged  by  the  officers,  than  arising  from 
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the  uncontrollable  license  of  an  unpaid  soldiery. 
-The  prisoners  had  always  been  treated  with 
honour  and  humanity,  and  frequently  dismissed 
on  parole.  So  that,  if  the  fate  of  Montrose's 
companions  had  depended  on  the  Convention 
alone,  it  is  possible,  that  almost  all  might  have 
been  set  at  liberty  upon  moderate  conditions. 
But  unfortunately,  the  Presbyterian  clergy 
thought  proper  to  interfere  strenuously  be- 
tween the  prisoners,  and  the  mercy  which  they 
might  otherwise  have  experienced. 

And  here  it  must  be  owned,  that  the  Presby- 
terian ministers  of  that  period  were  in  some 
respects  a  different  kind  of  men  from  their  pre- 
decessors, in '  the  reign  of  James  VI.  Malice 
cannot,  indeed,  accuse  them  of  abusing  th^ 
power  which  they  had  acquired  since  their  suc- 
cess in  1640,  for  the  purpose  of  increasing  ei- 
ther their  own  individual  revenues,  or  those  of 
the  church ;  nor  had  the  system  o£  strict  mora- 
lity, by  which  they  were  distinguished,  teen  in 
any  degree  slackened.  They  remained  in  tri- 
umph, as  they  had  been  in  suffering,  honourably 
poor,  and  rigidly  moral. 

But  yet,  though  inaccessible  to  the  tempta^ 
tions  of  avarice  or  worldly  pleasure,  the  Pres- 
byterian clergy  of  this  period  cannot  be  said  to 
have  been  superior  to  ambition  and  the  desire 
of  power ;  and  as  they  were  naturally  apt  to 
think  that  the  advancement  of  religion  was  best 
secured  by  the  influence  of  the  church,  they 
were  disposed  to  extend  that  influence  by  the 
strictest  exertion  of  domestic  discipline. 

Inquiry  into  the  conduct  of  individuals  was 
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carried  on  by  the  Church-courts  with  indecent 
eagerness ;  and  faults  or  foDies,  much  fitter  for 
private  censure  and  adfiionition,  were  brought 
forward  in  the  face  of  the  public  congre- 
pation.  The  hearers  were  charged  every  Sab- 
bath-day, that  each  individual  should  com- 
municate to  the  Kirk-Session  (a  court  com- 
posed of  the  clergyman  and  certain  selected 
faymeii  of  the  parish)  whatever  matter  of  scan- 
dal or  offence  against  religion  and  morality 
should  come  to  their  ears ;  and  thus  an  inquisi- 
torial power  was  exercised  by  one  half  of  the 
parish  over  the  other.  This  was  well  meant, 
but  had  ill  consequences.  £very  idle  story 
being  made  the  subject  of  anxious  investiga-' 
tion,  the  private  happiness  of  families  was  dis- 
turbed, and  discord  and  suspicion  were  sown 
where  mutual  confidence  is  most  necessary. 

This  love  of  exercising  authority  in  families^ 
was  naturally  connected  with  a  desire  to  main 
tain  the  high  influence  in  the  state,  which  the 
Presbyterian  church  had  acquired  since  the 
downfall  of  prelacy.  The  clergy  had  become 
used  to  consider  their  peculiar  form  of  church 
government,  which  unquestionably  has  many 
excellencies,  as  something  almost  as  essential  as 
religion  itself;  and  it  was  but  one  step  farther, 
to  censure  any  who  manifested  a  design  to  de- 
stroy the  system,  or  limit  the  power,  of  the 
Presbyterian  discipline,  as  an  enemy  to  religion 
of  every  kind,  nay,  even  to  the  Deity  himself. 
8ach  opinions  were  particularly  strong  amongst 
&ose  of  the  clergy  who  attended  the  armies  in 
Ihe  field*  seconded  them  by  encouragement 
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from  the  pulpits,  or  aided  them  by  actually  as- 
suming arms  themselves. 

The  ardour  of  such  men  grew  naturally  more 
enthusiastic  in  proportion  to  the  opposition 
they  met  with,  and  the  dangers  they  encoun- 
tered. The  sights  and  sentiments  which 
attend  civil  conflict,  are  of  a  kind  to  reconcile 
the  human  heart,  however  generous  and  hu- 
mane hy  nature,  to  severe  language  and 
cruel  actions.  Accordingly,  we  cannot  be 
surprised  to  find  that  some  of  the  clergy  forgot 
that  a  malignant,  so  they  called  a  Royalist, 
was  still  a  countryman  and  fellow  Christiaa, 
born  under  the  same  government,  and  hoping 
to  be  saved  by  the  power  of  the  same  creed, 
with  themselves ;  or  that  they  directed  against 
such  persons  those  texts  of  Scripture,  in 
which  the  Jews  were,  by  especial  commission, 
commanded  to  extirpate  the  heathen  inhabi 
tants  of  the  Promised  Land. 

One  of  these  preachers  enlarged  on  such  a 
topic  after  Lesley's  victory,  and  chose  his  text 
.from  the  15th  chapter  of  1st  Samuel,  where 
the  prophet  rebukes  Saul  for  sparing  the 
King  of  the  Amalekites,  and  for  having  saved 
some  part  of  the  flocks  and  herds  of  that  peo- 
ple, which  Heaven  had  devoted  to  utter  de- 
struction,— *'What  meaneth  this  bleating  of 
sheep  in  mine  ears  ?"  In  his  sermon,  he  said 
that  Heaven  demanded  the  blood  of  the  prison- 
ers taken  at  Philiphaugh,  as  devoted  by  the  Di- 
vine command  to  destruction ;  nor  could  the 
sins  of  the  people  be  otherwise  atoned  for,  or 
the  wrath  of  Heaven  averted  from  the  land,   h 
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U  probable,  that  the  pireacher  was  himself  satis- 
fied with  the  doctritie  which  he  promulgated  ; 
for  it  is  wonderful  how  people's  judgment  'is 
blinded  by  their  passions,  and  how  apt  we  are 
1»  find  plausible,  and  even  satisfactory  rea- 
801184  for  doing  what  our  interest,  or  that  of  the 
party  we  have  embraced,  strongly  recommends. 

The  Parliament,  consisting  entirely  of  Cove- 
meters,  instigated  by  the  importunity  of  the 
clergy,  condemned  eight  of  the  most  distin-^ 
guished  cavaliers  to  execution.  Pour  were  ap- 
pointed to  suffer  at  St  Andrews,  that  their 
blood  might  be  an  atonement,  as  the  phrase 
went,  for  the  number  of  men  (said  to  exceed 
five  thousand)  whom  the  county  of  Fife  had 
lost  during  Montrose's  wars.  Lord  Ogilvy  was 
the  first  of  these ;  but  that  young  nobleman 
escaped  from  prison  and  death  in  his  sister's 
clothes.  Colonel  Nathaniel  Gordon,  one  of  the 
bravest  men  and  best  soldiers  in  Europe,  and 
six  other  cavaliers  of  the  first  distinction,  were 
actually  executed. 

We  may  particularly  distinguish  the  fate  of 
Sir  Robert  Spottiswood,  who,  when  the  wars 
hrvke  out,  was  Lord  Prei^ident  of  the  Court  of 
Session,  and  accounted  a  judge  of  great  talent 
and  learning.  He  had  never  borne  arms ;  but 
the  etime  of  having  brought  to  Montrose  his 
commission  as  Captain-General  of  Scotland, 
was  thought  quite  worthy  of  death,  without  any 
farther  act  of  treason  against  the  Estates. 
When  on  the  scaffold,  he  vindicated  his  con- 
duct with  the  dignity  of  a  judge,  and  the  talents 
of  a>lawyer.     He  was  silenced  by  the  Provost 
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of  St  Andrews,  who  had  formerly  been  a  ser 
rant  of  his  father's  when  Prelate  of  th^t  city. 
The  victim  submitted  to  this  indignity  with 
calmness,  and  betook  himself  to  his  private  de- 
▼otionfl.  He  was  even  in  this  task  interrupted 
by  the  Presbyterian  minister  in  attendance, 
who  demanded  of  him  whether  he  desired  the 
lienefit  of  his  prayers,  and  those  of  the  assem*- 
bled  ]5eople.  Sir  Robert  replied,  that  he  ear- 
nestly demanded  the  prayers  of  the  people,  but 
rejected  those  of  the  speaker  ;  for  that,  in  his 
opinion,  God  had  expressed  his  displeasure 
against  Scotland,  by  sending  a  lying  spirit  inta 
the  mouth  of  the  prophet8,r-a  for  greater  curse, 
he  said,  than  those  of  sword,  fire,  and  pesti- 
lence. An  old  servant  of  his  family  took  care 
of  his  body,  and  buried  him  privately ;  and  it 
is  said  that  this  faithful  domestic,  passing 
tlirough  the  market-place  a  day  or  two  after- 
w*rds,  and  seeing  the  vcafTold  on  which  his 
master  had  suffered  still  unremoved,  and 
stained  Mrith  his  blood,  was  so  greatly  affected, 
tliat  he  sunk  down  in  a  swoon,  and  died  as  they 
were  lifting  him  over  his  own  threshold. 

Such  are  the  terrible  scenes  which  civil  dis* 
cord  gives  occasion  to ;  and,  my  dear  child,  yo« 
will  judge  very  wrong  if  you  suppose  them  pe- 
culiar to  one  side  or  the  o&er  of  the  ooAtending 
parties  in  the  present  case.  You  will  leara 
hereafter,  that  tlie  same  disposition  to  abuse 
power,  which  Ib  common,  I  fear,  to  all  who 
possess  it  in  an  unlimited  degree,  was  ei^er- 
eised  by  the  Episcopalian  party  over  tlie  Pres- 
byterians, when  their  hour  of  autjiority  revived* 
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^  We  must  now  turn  our  thoughts  to  England, 
the  very  stage  on  which  the  most  important 
scenes  were  acting,  to  which  those  in  Scot- 
land can  only  he  termed  very  subordinate. 
And  here  I  may  remark,  that,  greatly  to  the  ho- 
nour of  the  English  nation,  owing,  perhaps,  to 
the  natural  generosity  and  good  humour  of  the 
people,  or  to  the  superior  influence  of  civiliza- 
tion, their  civil  war,  though  contested  with  the 
utmost  fury  in  the  open  field,  was  not  marked 
by  any  thing  approaching  to  the  violent 
atrocities  of  the  Irish,  or  the  fierce  and  ruth- 
less devastation  exercised  by  the  Scottish  com- 
J>atants. 

The  days  of  deadly  feud  had  been  long  pasi, 
if  the  English  ever  knew  that  infernal  custom^ 
ahd  the  spirit  of  malice  and  hatred  which  it 
fostered  had  no  existence  in  that  country.  The 
finglish  parties  contended  manfully  in  battle,  but 
tmless  in  the  storming  of  towns,  when  all  evil 
passions  are  afloat,  they  seem  seldom  to  have 
been  guilty  of  cruelty  or  wasteful  ravage* 
They  combated  like  men  who  have  quarrelled 
on  some  special  point,  but,  having  had  no  ill-will 
against  each  other  before,  are  resolved  to  fight 
it  otLt  fairly,  without  bearing  malice.  On  the 
contrary,  the  cause  of  Prelacy  or  PrjBsbytery, 
Kins  or  Parliament,  was  often  what  was  least 
hi  the  thoughts  of  the  Scottish  barons,  who 
made  such  phrases  indeed  the  pretext  for  the 
war,  but  in  fact  looked  fgrward  to  indulging,  a4 
the  expense  of  some  rival  family,  the  treasured 
vengeance  of  a  hundred  years. 

But  though  the  English  spirit  did  not  intro* 
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duce  into  their  civil  war  the  savage  aspect  tW 
•  the  Scottish  feuds,  they  were  not  free  from  the 
religious  diissensions,  which  formed  another 
'  curse  of  the  age.  I  have  already  said,  that  the 
party  which  opposed  itself  to  the  King  and  the 
Church  of  England,  was,  with  the  followers  of 
the  Parliament,  and  the  Parliament  itself,  di* 
yided  into  two  factions,  that  of  the  Presbyteri- 
ans, and  that  of  the  Independents.  I  have  slso 
generally  mentioned  the  points  on  which  these 
two  parties  differed.  I  must  now  notice  them 
more  particularly. 

The  Presbyterian  establishment,  as  I  have 
often  stated,  differs  from  that  of  the  Church  of 
England,  in  the  same  manner  as  a  republic,  all 
^e  members  of  which  are  on  a  footing  of 
equality,  differs  from  a  monarchical  constitu- 
tion. In  the  Kirk  of  Scotland,  all  the  ministers 
are  on  an  equality ;  in  the  Church  of  England, 
there  is  a  gradation  of  ranks,  ascending  from 
the  lowest  order  of  clergymen  to  the  rank  of 
bishop.  But  each  system  is  alike  founded  upon 
the  institution  of  a  body  of  men,  qualified  by 
studies  of  a  peculiar  nature  to  become  {nreach- 
ers  of  the  gospel,  and  obliged  to  show  they 
are  so^  qualified,  by  undergoing  trials  md 
examinations  of  their  leaifning  and  capacity, 
before  they  can  take  holy  orders,  that  is  to  say, 
become  clergymen. 

It  is  also  the  rule  alike  of  Episcopalians  and 
Presbyterians,  that  the  National  Church,  as 
existing  in  its  courts  and  judicatories,  has 
power  to  censure,  suspend  from  their  func- 
tions, and  depose  fvom  their  clerical  Gharacter 
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and  clerical  charge,  such  of  its  members  as, 
either  by  immoral  and  wicked  conduct,  or  by 
preaching  and  teaching  doctrines  inconsistent 
with  tlte  public  creed,  shall  render  themselves 
imfit  to  execute  the  trust  reposed  in  them.  And 
further,  both  these  national  churches  maintain, 
tfiat  such  courts  and  judicatories  hare  power 
over  their  hearers,  and  those  who  live  in  com- 
•  munion  with  them,  to  rebuke  transgressors  of 
erery  kind,  and  to  admonish  them  to  repent* 
ance ;  and  if  such  admonitions  are  neglected,  to 
expel  them  from  the  congregation  by  the  sen- 
tence  of  excommunication. 

Thus  far  most  Christian  churches  agree ;  and 
thus  far  the  claims  and  rights  of  a  national* 
ehiirch  are  highly  favourable  to  the  existence 
of  a  regular  government;  since  reason,  as  well 
as  the  general  usage  of  the  religious  worlds 
sanctions  the  establishment  of  the  clergy  as  a 
body  ff(  men  separated  from  the  general  class 
of  society,  that  they  may  set  an  example  of 
regularity  of  life  by  the  purity  of  their  morals. 
Thus  set  apart  from  the  rest  of  the  community, 
Ik^y  are  supported  at  the  expense  of  the  state, 
1m  order  that  the  reverence  due  to  them  may 
sot  be  lessened  by  their  being  compellBfl,  fw 
die  take  of  subsistence,  to  mingle  in  the  ordi- 
nary-business  of  life,  and  snare  the  cares  and 
solicitudes  incidental  to  those  who  must  labour 
for  ^eir  daily  bread. 

.  How  &r  the  civil  magistrate  can  be  wisely 
intrusted  with  the  power  of  enforcing  spiritual 
censures,  or  seconding  the  efforts  of  the  church 
to  obtain  general  conformity,  bv  infiicting  the 
14  c 
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penalties  of  fines,  imprisonment,  bodily  punish* 
ment,  and  dea«h  itself^  upon  those  who  differ 
in  doctrinal  pcrints  from  the  established  reli- 
gion, is  a  very  different  question.  , 

It  is  no  doubt  true,  that  wild  sects  have 
sometime^  started  up,  whose  doctrines  have 
involved  direct  danger  to  the  state.  But  such 
offenders  ought  to  be  punished,  not  as  offenders 
against  the  church,  but  as  transgressors  against 
the  laws  of  the  kingdom.  While  their  opinions 
remain  merely  speculative,  they  may  deserve 
isxpulsion  from  the  national  church,  with  which 
indeed  they  could  consistently  desire  no  com- 
munion. But  while  they  do  not  carry  these 
«  opinions  into  execution,  by  any  treasonable 
|tct,  it  does  not  appear  the  province  of  the 
civil  magistrate  to  punish  them  for  opinioiis 
only.  And  if  the  zeal  of  such  sectaries  should 
drive  them  into  action,  they  deserve  punish- 
ment,  nq^/or  holding  unchristian  doctrines,  but 
for  transgressing  the  civil  laws  of  the  realm. 

This  distinction  was  little  understood  in  the 
days  we  wiite  of,  and  neither  the  £)i\glish  nor 
the  Scottiftl^  church  can  be  vindicated  from  the 
charge  of  attempting  to  force  men's  con- 
sciences, by  criminal  persecutions  for  acts  of 
non-conformity,  though  not  accompanied.  l>y 
any  civil  trespass. 

Experience  and  increasing  knowledge  have 
taught  the  present  generjation^  that  such  se- 
Yerities  have  always  increased  the  evil  they 
were  intended  to  cure  ;  and  that  mild  admoni- 
tion, patient  instruction,  and  a  good  example^ 
«QAy  gain  many  a  convert  to  the  established 
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ckurch^s,  whom  persecution  aiid  viokiico 
would  have  only  confirmed  in  hie  peeuliar  opi* 
nions.  You  have  read  the  fahle  of  the  travel* 
ler^who  wrapped  his  cloak  Uie  faster  abovl 
him  when  the  storm  blew  loud,  but  threw  it 
aside  in  the  serene  beams  of  the  sunshine.  It 
applies  to  the  subject  I  have  been  speaking  of, 
as  much  as  to  the  advantages  of  gentleness  aiuL 
mild  persuasion  in  social  life. 

I  return  to  the  distinction  between  the  Inde* 
pendents  and  Presbyterians  during  the  civil 
wars  of  the  reign  of  Charles  I.  Tl^  latter,  a« 
yon  already  know,  stood  strongly  out  for  a 
national  church  and  an  establish^  clergy,  with 
full  power  to  bind  and  loose,  and  maintained 
by  the  support  of  the  civil  government.  This 
had  been  fully  established  in  Scotland,  and  it 
was  the  ardent  wish  of  its  professors  that  die 
English  sho\ild  adopt  the  same  system.  Indeed, 
it  wa  Ai  the  hope  of  attaining  this  gniuA  object 
that  tm  consent  of  the  Scottish  Conv^tion  of 
Estates  was  given,  to  sending  the  auxiliary 
army  to  England;  and  they  thought  the  ac« 
eeptance  of  die  Presbyterian  discipline  in  that 
country  was  secured  by  the  terms  of  the  So- 
iemn  League  and  Covenant.  But  the  Inde- 
pendents h^d,  from  the  beginning,  entertained 
the  secret  resolution  of  opposing  the  establish- 
ment of  a  national  church  ot  any  kind  in  England. 

The  opinions  of  these  sectaries  stood  thus  on 
matters  of  church  government.  Everyone,  they 
sliid,  had  a  light  to  read  the  Scriptures,  and 
draw  such  conclusions  respecting  the  doetrinea 
which  are  diere  iaculcatedL  as  \m  own  private 
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judgment  should  hold  most  conformable  lo 
them.  They  went  farther,  and  said,  that  every 
man  who  felt  himself  called  upon  to  communi- 
eate  to  others  the  conclusions  which  he  had  de- 
rived from  reading  the  Bible,  and  meditating  on 
its  contents,  had  a  right,  and  a  call  from  Heaven, 
to  preach  and  teach  the  peculiar  belief  which 
he  had  thus  adopted.  It  was  no  matter  what 
was  the  individual's  condition  in  life,  or  what 
had  been  the  course  of  his  education  ;  he  was 
equally  entitled,  in  their  opinion,  to  act  as  a 
minister,  as  if  he  had  studied  for  twenty  years, 
and  taken  orders  from  a  bishop,  or  from  a  pres- 
bytery. If  he  could  prevail  on  six  persons  to 
admit  his  doctrine,  these  six  persons  made  a 
Christian  congregation  ;  and,  as  far  as  religious 
instruction  was  concerned,  he  became  thehr 
spiritual  head  and  teacher.  Be  his  hearers 
many  or  few,  they  were  thenceforward  his 
sheep,  and  he  their  spiritual  shepherd.    -/< 

But  to  all  the  rest  of  the  world,  except  his 
own  congregation,  the  Independents  held,  that 
every  preacher  remained  an  ordinary  layraan, 
having  no  claim  on  the  state  for  revenue  or  sub- 
sistence. If  he  could  persuade  his  congrega- 
tion  to  contribute  to  his  support,  he  was  the 
more  fortunate.  If  not,  he  lived  by  his  ordinary 
calling,  of  a  baker,  a  tailor^  or  a  shoemaket, 
and  consoled  himself  that  he  resembled  St. 
Paul,  who  wrought  with  his  hands  for  his 
livelihood. 

Of  the  congregations  or  sects  thus  formed, 
there  were  in  England  hundreds,  perhaps  thou- 
sands, most  af  them  disagreeing  from  eack 
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€iker  in  doetrine,  and  only  united  by  the  com- 
Boa  opinion,  that  each  private  Christian  had  a 
right  to  ieaeh  or  to  listen  to  whatever  doetrinea 
lie  thought  fit ;  that  there  ought  to  exist  na 
church  courts  of  any  kind ;  that  the  character 
of  a  proacher  was  only  to  be  recognised  by  tho«« 
who  chose  to  be  taught ;.  and  that,  in  any  more 
extensive  point  of  view,  there  ought  not  to  ex- 
mt  any  body  of  priests  or  clergymen  by  pro- 
fession, any  church  government,  or  church  ju- 
dicatories, or  any  other  mode  of  enforcing  re- 
tigious  doctrine,  save  by  teaching  it  from  the 
pviipit,  and  admonishing  the  sinner,  or,  if  neces- 
sary, expelling  him  from  the  congregation 
This  last,  indeed,  could  be  no  great  infliction 
where  there  were  so  many  churches  ready  to 
receive  him,  or  where,  if  he  pleased,  he  might 
met  up  a  church  for  himself. 

The  Sectaries,  as  the  Independents  were 
termed,  entertained,  as  may  be  supposed,  very 
wil^ doctrines.  Men  of  an  enthusiastic  spirit, 
and  sometimes  a  crazed  imagination,  as  opinion- 
ative  as  they  were  ignorant,  and  many  of  them 
-as  ignorant  as  the  lowest  vulgar,  broached  an 
•endless  variety  of  heresies,  some  of  them  scan- 
dldous,  some  even  blasphemous  ;  others,  ex- 
cept on  account  of  the  serious  subject  they  re- 
^ttd  to,  extremely  ludicrous. 

But  the  preachers  and  hearers  of  these 
strange  doctrines  were  not  confined  to  the  vul- 
gar and  ignorant.  Too  much  learning  made 
some  men  mad.  Sir  Henry  Yane,  one  of  the 
■fubttest  politicians  in  England,  and  Milton  one 
of  the  greatest  poets  ever  born,  caught  the 
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spirit  of  ihe  times,  and  became  IndependentSr 
But  above  all,  Oliver  Crom^t^l,  destined  to  rise 
to  the  supreme  power  in  England,  was  of  thftt 
form  of  religion. 

This  remarkable  person  was  of  honourable 
descent,  but,  inheriting  a  small  fortune,  had 
practised  at  one  time  the  occupation  of  a  brew>^ 
er.  After  a  course  of  gaiety  and  profligacy* 
during  early  youth,  he  caught  a  strong  taint  o# 
the  enthusiasm  of  the  times,  and  distinguished 
himself  by  his  aversion  to  Prelacy,  and  his  zea^^ 
lous  opposition  to  the  arbitrary  measures  of 
the  King.  He  became  a  member  of  Pariiament, 
but  as  he  spoke  indif!ferently,  made  no  figure  in 
that  body. 

When,  however,  the  Parliament  raised  their 
army,  the  military  talents  of  Cromwell  made 
him  early  distinguished.  It  was  remarked- 
that  he  was  uniformly  successful  in  every  con- 
test in  which  he  was  personally  engagedyl^ntj^ 
that  he  was  the  first  officer  who  could  train  an# 
bring  to  the  field  a  body  of  cavalry  capable  ol 
meeting  the  shock  of  the  Cavaliers,  notwkh^' 
standing  their  high  birth,  lofty  courage,  aii4 
chivalrous  bravery. 

His  regiment  of  Ironsides,  as  they  were  culW 
ed,  from  the  cuirasses  which  the  men  wore, 
were  carefully  exercised,  and  accustomed'  to- 
strict  military  discipline,  while  their  courage 
was  exalted  by  the  enthusiasm  which  their 
commander  contrived  to  inspire.  He  preached 
to  them  himself,  prayed  for  them  and  with 
them,  and  attended  with  an  air  of  edification  t^ 
any  who  ehose  to  prectdi  os  piAy  in  refitnfr^ 
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The  attention  of  these  military  fanatics  was  so 
fixed  upon  the  mysteries  of  the  next  world,  that 
death  was  no  terror  to  them ;  and  the  fiery  va- 
lour of  the  Cavaliers  was  encountered  and  re- 
|MM,  by  men  who  fought  for  their  own  ideas 
d^eligion  as  determinedly  as  their  enemies  did 
for  honour  and  loyalty.  The  spirit  of  the  In- 
dependent sectaries  spread  generally  through 
the  army^  and  the  Parliament  possessed  no 
troops  so  excellent  as  those  who  followed  these 
doetrines. 

The  great  difi^rence  betwixt  the  Presbyterians 
and  Independents  consisted,  as  I  have  told  you, 
in  the  desire  of  the  Ibrmer  to  establish  their 
form  of  religion  and  church  government  as  na- 
tional, and  compel  a  general  acquiescence  in 
their  articles  of  faith.  For  this,  a  convention 
of  the  Boost  learned  and  able  divines  was  assem- 
bled at  Westminister,  who  settled  the  religious 
oiNHld.  of  ^e  intended  church  according  to 
the  utmost  rigour  of  the  Presbyterian  creed.  ^ 
This  assumption,  of  exclusive  power  over  the 
CQnscienee  alarmed  the  Independents,  and 
19  the  dispute  which  ensued,  the  consciousness 
of  their  own  interest  with  the  army  gave  them 
new  courage  and  new  pretensions. 

Al  first  ^e  Independent  sectaries  had  been 
contented  to  let  the  Presbyterians  of  England,  a 
mmterous  and  weakhy  body,  take  the  lead  in 
p«k>Hc  measures.  But  as  their  own  numbers 
iaereased,  and  their  leaders  became  formidable 
fvom  their  interest  with  the  army,  they  resisted 
tke  intention  whieh  the  Presbyterians  showed 
of  est%bU$hiag  ^eir  own  laith  in  England  as 
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well  as  Scotland.  Sir  Henry  Vane  persuaded 
them  to  temporize  a  little  longer,  since  to  resist 
Presbytery  was  to  disgust  the  Scottish  auxilia- 
ries, enamoured  as  they  were  of  their  national 
system.  "We  cannot  yet  dispense  with  the 
Scots,"  he  said  ;  "  the  sons  of  Zeruiah  are  still 
too  many  for  us." 

But  the  progress  of  the  war  gradually  dimi- 
nished the  strength  of  the  Presbyterian  party, 
and  increased  that  of  the  Independents^  The 
Earls  of  Essex  and  Manchester,  generals  cUo* 
sen  from  the  former  party,  had  sustained  many 
losses,  which  were  referred  to  incapacity ;  and 
they  were  accused  of  having  let  slip  advantages, 
from  which  it  was  supposed  they  had  no  wish 
to  drive  the  King  to  extremity.  People  began 
to  murmur  against  the  various  high  offices  in 
the  army  and  state  being  occupied  by  members^ 
of  Parliament,  chiefly  Presbyterians ;  and  the 
protracted  length  of  the  civil  hostilities  was 
imputed  to  the  desire  of  such  persons  to  hod 
in  their  possession  the  authority  which  the  war 
gave  them. 

The  Parliament  felt  that  their  popularity 
was  in  danger  of  being  lost,  and  look^  aboui* 
Sot  means  of  recovering  it.  While  th^ir  minds 
were  thus  troubled,  Cromwell  suggested  a  v«ry 
artful  propbsal.  .  To  recover  the  confidence  of 
the  nation,  the  Members  of  Parliament,  fa^.  said, 
ou^ht  to  resign  all  situations  of  trust  or  power 
which  they  possessed,  and  confine  themselves 
exclusively  to  the  discharge  of  their  legislative' 
duty.  The  Parliament  fell  into  th^  snare.  They 
e^cted  whai,wa^  callect  t|i«  S^lf-d^nying  (^di 
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uaace  ;  by  which,  in  order  to  show  their  disin- 
terested patriotism,  the  members  laid  down  all 
their  offices,  civil  and  military,  and  rendered 
themsekes  incapable  of  resuming  them.  This 
act  of  self-deprivation  proved  in  the  event  a 
death-blow  to  the  power  of  the  Presbyterians ; 
the  places  which  were  thus  simply  resigned, 
being  instantly  fillecl  up  by  the  ablest  men  in 
the  Independent  party. 

Two  members  of  Parliament,  however,  were 
allowed  to  retain  command.  The  one  was  Sir 
Thomas  Fairfax,  a  Presbyterian,  whose  mili- 
tary talents  had  been  highly  distinguished 
during  the  war,  but  who  was  much  under  the 
influence  of  Oliver  Cromwell.  The  other  was 
Cromwell  himself,  who  had  the  title  of  Lieute- 
nant-General only,  but  in  fact  enjoyed,  through 
his  influence  over  the  soldiens,  all  the  advan- 
tages of  supreme  command. 

The  success  of  Cromwell  in  this  grand  mea- 
sure led  to  remodelling  the  army  after  his  own 
]^an,  in  which  he  took  care  their  numbers 
should  be  recruited,  their  discipline  improved, 
and,  above  all,  their  ranks  filled  up  with  Inde-^ 
pendents.  The  influence  of  these  changes  was 
aoagk  felt' in  the  progress  of  the  war.  The  troops 
o{  the  King  sustaine^Aarious  checks,  and  at 
length  a  total  defeat  in  the  battle  of  Naseby, 
from  the  effect  of  which  the  afiairs  of  Charles* 
could  never  recover. 

Loss  after  loss  succeeded ;  the  strong  places 
which  the  Royalists  possessed  were  taken  pne 
after  another;  the  King's  cause  was  totally 
niioed.  The  successes  of  Montrose  bad  excite^. 
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a  gleam  of  hope,  which  disappeared  after  his 
defeat  at  Philiphaugh.  Finally,  King  Charles 
was  shut  up  in  the  city  of  Oxford,  whidh  had 
adhered  to  his  cause  with  the  most  devoted  loy- 
alty ;  the  last  army  which  he  had  in  the  field 
was  destroyed ;  and  he  had  no  alternative  save 
to  remain  in  Oxford  till  he  should  be  taken  pri- 
soner, to  surrender  himself  to  his  enemies,  at 
to  escape  abroad. 

In  circumstances  so  desperate,  it  was  difficiilt 
to  make  a  choice.  A  frank  surrender  to  the' 
Parliament,  or  an  escape  abroad,  would  have 
perhaps  been  the  most  advisable  conduct.  But 
the  Parliament  and  their  own  independent' 
army  were  now  on  the  brink  of  quarrelling.' 
The  establishment  of  the  Presbyterian  Church 
was  resolved  upoti,  though  only  for  a  time  and 
in  a  limited  form,  and  both  parties  were  alike 
dissatisfiM ;  the  zealous  Presbyterians,  be- 
cause it  gave  the  Church  courts  too  little?  pow- 
er ;  the  Independents,  because  it  invested  them 
with  any  control  whatever  over  persons  of  a 
different  communion.  Amidst  the  disputes  of 
his  opponents,  the  King  hoped  to  find  his  way" 
back  to  the  throne. 

For  this  purpose,  an4  to  place  "himself  in  a 
situation,  as  he  hoped,  from  whence  to  negotiate 
with  safety,  Charles  determined'  to  surrender 
himself  to  that  Scottish  army  which  had  been' 
sent  into  England,  under  the  Earl  of  Leven,  as 
•auxiliaries  of  the  English  Parliament.  The  King 
concluded  that  he  might  expect  personal  protec- 
tion, if  not  assistance,  from  an  army  compose<l' 
of  his  own  countrymen     Besides^  the  Bcottidr 
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aarmy  had  lately  been  on  indiiTerent  terms  with 
the  £agli6h.  The  Independent  troops,  who 
BOW  eqiialled  or  even  excelled  them  in  discip- 
Une»  and  were  actuated  by  an  enthusiasm  which 
the  ^otadid  not  possess,  looked  with  an  evil  eye 
onan  army  composed  of  foreigners  and  Pres- 
byterians* The  English  in  general,  as  soon  as 
their  assistance  was  no  longer  necessary,  began 
to  regard  their  Scottish  brethren  as  an  incum* 
brance ;  and  the  Parliament,  while  they  sup- 
plied the  independent  forces  liberally  with 
nioqey  and  provisions,  neglected  the  Scots  in 
IxHh  ^ese  essentials,  whose  honour  and  inte- 
rest were  affected  in  proportion.  A  perfect 
acquaintance  with  the  discontent  of  the  Scot- 
tish army,  induced  Charles  to  throw  himself 
ufiOn  thjeir  protection  in  his  misfortunes^ 

He  left  Oxford  in  disguise,  on  27th  April, 
having  only  two  attendants.  Nine  days  after 
hia.  departure,  he  tiurprised  the-  old  Earl  of 
L^eii  and  the  Scottish  camp,  who  were  then 
forming  the  siege  of  Newark,  by  delivering 
hiMself  into  their  hands.  The  Scots  received 
tha.  unfortunate  monarch  with  great  outward 
reispect,  but  guarded  his  person  with  vigilance. 
Th#y  inunediately  broke  up  the  •siege,  and 
max^ehed  with  great  speed  to  the  nor^,  carrying 
the  person  of  the  King  along  with  them,  and 
ol^SMVing  the  strictest  discipline  on  their  re- 
tcaat.  When  their  army  arrived  at  Newcastle, 
aatstMig'town  which  they  themselves  had  taken, 
and  where  they  had  a  garrison,  they  halted  to 
amait  the  progress  of  negotiations  at  this  sin^i 
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Upon  surrendering  himself  to  the  Scottish 
army,  King  Charles  had  despatched  a  message 
to  the  ParUament,  expressing  his  having  don# 
so,  desiripg  that  they  would  send  him  such  arti- 
cles of  pacification  as  they  should  agrde  upon« 
and  offering  to  surrender  Oxford,  Newark,  and 
whatever  other  garrisons  or  strong  places  he 
might  still  possess,  and  order  the  troops  he  had 
on  foot  to  lay  down  their  arms.  The  places 
were  surrenderefl  accordingly,  honourable 
terms  being  allowed ;  and  the  army  of  Mon- 
trose in  the  Highlands,  and  such  other  forces 
as  the  Royalists  still  maintained  throughout 
England,  were  disbanded,  as  I  have  already 
told  you,  by  the  King's  command. 

The  Parliament  showed  great  moderation, 
and  the  civil  war  seemed  to  be  endied.  The 
articles  of  pacification  which  they  offered  were 
not  more  rigorous  than  the  desperate  condttton 
of  the  King  must  have  taught  him  to  expect. 
But  questions  of  religion  interfered  to  prevent 
the  conclusion  of  the  treaty. 

In  proportion  as  the  great  majority^  of  the 
Parliament  were  attached  to  the  Presbyterian 
forms,  Charles  was  devoted  to  the  system  of 
Episcopacy.  'He  deemed  himself  bound  by  his 
coronation  oath  to  support  the  Church  of  En<« 
gland,  and  he  would  not  purchase  his  own  rest^ 
ration  to  the  throne  by  consenting  to  its  being 
set  aside.  Here,  therefore,  the  negotiation  -  be- 
twixt the  King  and  his  Parliament  was  broken 
ofif;  but  another  was  opened  between  the  Ea« 
glish  Parliament  and  the  Scottish  army,  coQ' 
eerning  the  disposal  of  the  King's  persfm* 
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.If  Charles  could  hare  brought  his  mind  to 
consent  to  the  acceptance  of  theSolemn  League 
and  Covenant,  it  is  probable  that  he  would  hav« 
gained. all  Scotland  to  his  side.  This,  however, 
woidd  have  been  granting  to  the  Scots  what  he 
had  refused  to  the  Parliament ;  for  the  support 
of  Presbytery  was  the  essential  object  of  the 
Scottish  invasion.  On  the  other  hand,  it  could 
hardly  be  expected  that  the  Scottish  Conven* 
lion,  of  Estates  should  resign  the  very  point  oo 
which  they  had  begun  and  continued  the  war. 
The  Church  of  Scotland  sent  forth  a  solemn 
wanting,  that  all  engagement  with  the  King 
was  unlawful.  The  question,  therefore,  was^ 
what  should  be  done  with  the  person  of 
Ghartes. 

The  generous  course  would  have  been,  to 
have  suffered  the  King  to  leave  the  Scottish 
apmy  as  freely  as  he  came  there.  In  that  case 
he  might  have  embarked  at  Tynemouth,  and 
found  refuge  in  foreign  countries.  And  even 
if  the  Scots  had  determined  that  the  exigencies 
9i  the  times,  and  the  necessity  of  preserving 
.tfae;peace  betwixt  England  and  Scotland?  to« 
getker  with  their  engagements  with  the  Parlia^ 
mentof  England,  demanded  that  they  should 
surrender  the  person  of  their  King  to  that  body, 
the  honour  of  Scotland  was  intimately  concernx 
ed  in  so  conducting, the  transaction,  that  there 
should  be  no  room  for  alleging  that  any  selfish 
advantage  was  stipulated  by  the  Scots  as  a  con* 
sequence  of  giving  him  up.  I  am  almost 
aflhamed  to  write,  that  this  honourable  consi* 
deration  had  no  weigiht.       
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The  Scottiikh  army  had  a  long  arrear  of  pay 
due  to  them  from  the  English  Parliameort, 
which  the  latter  had  refirsed,  or  at  least  delay- 
ed, to  make  forthcoming.  A  treaty  for  the 
•eldement  of  these  arrears  had  been  set  on 
foot ;  and  it  had  been  agreed  that  the  Scottish 
forces  should  retreat  into  their  own  country, 
upon  payment  of  two  hundred  thousand  pounds, 
which  was  one  half  of  the  debt  finally  admit* 
ted.  Now,  it  is  true  that  these  two  tr^ties, 
concerning  the  delivery  of  the  King's  person 
to  England,  and  the  payment  by  Parliament 
of  their  pecuniary  arrears  to  Scotland^  were 
kept  separate,  for  the  sake  of  decency;  but 
it  is  certain,  that  they  not  only  coincided  in 
point  of  time,  but  bore  upon  and  influenced 
each  other. 

No  man  of  candour  will  pretend  to  believe 
that  the  Parliament  of  England  would  eret 
have  paid  this  considerable  sum,  unless  to  fad- 
litate  their  obtaining  possession  of  the  King's 
person;  and  this  sordid  and  base  transaction, 
though  the  work  exclusively  of  a  mercenary 
army,  stamped  the  whole  nation  of  Scotland 
with  infamy.  In  foreign  countries  they  were 
upbraided  with  the  shame  of  having  made  their 
unfortunate  and  confiding  Sovereign  a  hostage, 
whose  liberty  or  surrender  was  to  depend  on 
tiieir  obtaining  payment  of  a  paltry  sum  of  ar- 
rears ;  and  the  English  nation  reproached 
them  with  their  greed  and  treachery,  ia  the 
popular  rh3rme,— 

Traitor  Scot 

Sold  fail  King  for  «.groM» 
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The  Scottish  army  surrendered  the  person 
of  ^Charles  to  the  Commissioners  for  the  En- 
glish Parliament,  on  receiving  security  for  their 
arrears  of  pay,  and  immediately  evacuated 
I^e^eastle,  and  marched  for  their  own  countrv* 
\  ith  sorry  to  conclude  the  chapter  with  this 
mercenary  and  dishonourable  transaction ;  but 
&e  limits  of  the  work  require  me  to  bring  il 
ita»  to  a  close. 
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CHAP.  XIL 

The  King  taken  Prisoner  by  the  EnglishArmy 
and  placed  in  the  Palace  of  Hampton  Court 
— His  escape  to  the  Isle  of  Wight,  and  tm- 
prisonment  in  Carishrook  Castle — Treaty 
with  the  Scots,  known  by  the  name  of  The 
Engagement — The  Engagers  enter  En- 
gland with  an  Army,  and  are  defeated — 
High  Court  of  Justice  appointed  to  try  the 
King — the  Trial — Execution  of  Charles  L 

Our  last  chapter  concluded  with  the  disho- 
nourable transaction  by  which  the  Scottish  army- 
surrendered  Charles  I.  into  the  hands  of  the 
Parliament  of  England,  on  receiving  security 
for  a  sum  of  arrears  due  to  them  by  that 
body. 

The  Commissioners  of  Parliament,  thus  pos- 
sessed of  the  King's  person,  conducted  him  as 
a  state  prisoner  to  Holdenby  House,  in  North- 
umberland, which  had  been  assigned  as  his 
temporary  residence ;  but  from  which  a  power 
different  from  theirs  was  soon  about  to  with- 
draw him. 

The  Independents,  as  I  have  said,  highly  re- 
sented as  a  tyranny  the  establishment  of  Pres- 
bytery, however  temporary,  or  however  Aiti- 
gated,  in  the  form  of  a  national  church ;  and 
were  no  less  displeased,  that  the  army,  whose 
ranks  were  chiefly  filled  with  these  military 
saints,  as  they  caHed  themselves,  was,  in  the 
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event  of  peace,  which  seemed  close  at  hand, 
threatened  either  to  be  sent  to  Ireland,  or  dis- 
banded. The  discontent  among  the  English 
soldiery  became  general ;  they  saw  that  the  use 
made  of  the  victories,  which  their  valour  had 
cMefly  contributed  to  gain,  would  be  to  reduce 
«n3  disarm  them,  and  send  out  of  the  kingdom 
«nch  as  might  be  suffered  to  retain  their  arms 
and  military  character.  And  besides  the  loss 
of  pay^  profession,  and  importance,  the  secta- 
ries had  every  reason  to  apprehend  the  imposi- 
tion of  the  Presbyterian  yoke,  as  they  termed 
the  discipline  of  that  church. 

These  mutinous  dispositions  were  secretly 
encouraged  by  Cromwell,  Ireton,  and  Fleet- 
wood, officers  of  high  rank  and  influence,  to 
whom  the  Parliament  had  intrusted  the  charge 
of  pacifying  them.  At  length  the  army  assumed 
the  appearance  of  a  separate  body  in  the  state, 
whose  affairs  were  managed  by  a  council  of  su- 
perior officers,  with  assistance  from  a  commit- 
tee of  persons,  called  Agitators,  being  two  pri- 
vates chosen  from  each  company.  These  bold 
and  unscrupulous  men  determined  to  get  pos- 
session of  the  person  of  the  King,  and  to  with- 
<lTaw  hini  from  the  power  of  the  Parliament 

tn  pursuance  of  this  resolution,  Joice,  ori 
gmally  a  tailor,  now  a  cornet,  and  a  furious  ad  I 
vocate  for  the  cause  of  the  army,  on  the  4th 
June,  1647,  appeared  suddenly  at  midnight  be- 
fore Holdenby  House.  The  troops  employed 
by  the  Commissioners  to  guard  the  King's  per- 
son, being  infected,  it  may  be  supposed,  with 
the  general  feeling  of  the  army,  offered  no  re- 
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sistance.  Joice,  with  little  ceremony,  intruded 
himself,  armed  with  his  pistols,  into  the  King's 
sleeping  apartment,  and  informed  his  Majesty 
that  he  must  please  to  i^ttend  him.  "  Where  is 
your  commission?"  said  the  unfortunate  King* 
"Yonder  it  is,"  answered  the  rude  soldier, 
pointing  to  his  trx)op  of  horse,  which,  by  the 
early  dawning,  was  seen  drawn  up  in  the  court 
yard  of  the  palace. — "  It  is  written  in  legible 
characters,"  replied  Charles  ;  and  without  fur- 
ther remonstrance,  he  prepared  to  attend  the 
escort 

The  King  was  conducted  to  Newmarket,  and 
from  thence  to  the  palace  of  Hampton  Court ; 
and  though  in  the  hands  of  a  body  which  had 
no  lawful  authority  or  responsible  character, 
he  was  at  first  treated  with  more  respect,  and 
even  kindness,  than  he  had  experienced  either 
from  the  Scottish  army,  or  from  the  English 
Cbmmissioners.  The  officers  distrusted,  per*> 
haps,  the  security  of  their  own  power,  for  they 
offered  a  pacification  on  easy  terms.  They 
asked  an  equal  national  representation,  freely 
chosen ;  stipulated  that  the  two  Houses  of  Par* 
liament  should  enjoy  the  command  of  the  mi- 
litia for  fourteen  years  ;  and  even  agreed  tUat 
the  order  of  Bishops  should  be  re-established, 
but  without  any  temporal  power  or  coercive 
jurisdiction. 

So  far  the  terms  were  more  moderate  than, 
from  such  men  and  in  such  a  moment,  the 
King  could  have  expected.  But  on  one  point 
the  council  of  officers  were  rigidly  determined  ; 
they  insisted,  that  seven  of  the  adherents  of 
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Charles,  chosen  from  those  who  had,  with  wis* 
dom  or  with  valour,  best  supported  the  sinkings 
cause  of  royalty,  should  be  declared  incapable 
of  pardon.  Charles  was  equally  resolute  in 
jreaisting  this  point ;  his  conscience  had  suffer- 
ed too  deeply  upon  the  occasion  of  Strafford's 
execution,  to  which  he  had  yielded  in  the  be« 
ginning  of  these  troubles,  to  permit  him  ever 
^..  to  bcT  tempted  again  to  abandon  a  friend. 
/  \^  In  the  meantime  the  Parliament  were  jwe- 
^  >piiring  to  exert  their  authority  in  opposing  and 
checking  the  unconstitutional  power  assumed 
by  the  army ;  «nd  the  city  of  London,  chiefly 
composed  of  Presbyterians,  showed  a  general 
disposition  to  stand  by  the  Houses  of  Legisla^ 
ture.  But  when  that  formidable  army  drew 
near  to  London,  both  Par^ament  and  citizens 
•  became  intimidated  ;  and  tne  former  expelled 
from  their  seats  the  leading  Presbyterian  mem- 
bers, and  suffered  the  independents  to  dictate 
to  the  dispirited  remainder  what  measures  they 
judged  necessary. 

Prudence  would,  at  this  moment,  have 
strongly  recommended  to  Charles  an  agrees 
ment  with  the  army.  But  the  Presbyterians 
of  England  had  not  resigned  hopes  ;  «nd  the* 
iphole  kingdom  of  ScotUtnd,  incensed  at  the 
trkimph  of  the  Sectaries,  and  the  contumely 
offered  to  the  Solemn  League  and  Covenant, 
mhich  had  been  stigmatized,  in  the  House  of 
Commons,  as  an  Almanack  out  of  date,  their 
Commissioners  made,  in  private,  liberal  offsus. 
lo^  restore  the  King  by  force  of  arms.  In  listen* 
log:  to  these  proposals,  Charles  flattered  hiiiH 
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self  that  he  should  be  ,able  to  hold  the  balance 
betwixt  the  Presbyterians  and  Independents  ; 
bat  he  mistook  the  spirit  of  the  latter  party, 
from  whom  this  private  negotiation  did  not 
long  remain  a  secret,  and  who  were  highly  in- 
censed by  the  discovery. 

The  Presbyterians  had  undertaken  the  war 
with  professions  of  profound  respect  towards 
the  King's  person  and  dignity.  They  had  al- 
ways protested  that  they  made  war  against  the 
evil  counsellors  of  the  King,  but  not  against 
his  person ;  and  their  ordinances,  while  they 
were  directed  against  the  Malignants,  as  they 
termed  the  Royalists,  ran  in  the  King's  own 
name,  as  well  as  in  that  of  the  two  Houses  of 
Parliament,  by  whose  sole  authority  they  were 
sent  forth.  The  In(^pendents,  on  the  contra- 
ry, bohUy  declared  themselves  at  war  with  the 
Man  Charles,  as  the  abuser,  of  the  regal  pow- 
er, and  the  oppressor  of  the  saints.  Cromwell 
himself  avouched  such  doctrines  in  open  Par- 
liament. He  said  it  was  childish  to  talk  of 
there  being  no  war  with  the  King's  person, 
when  Charles  appeared  in  armour,  and  at  the 
head  of  his  troops  in  open  battle  ;  and  that  he 
himself  was  so  far  from  feeling  any  scruple  on 
the  subject,  that  he  would  fire  his  pistol  at  the 
King  as  readily  as  at  any  of  his  adherents, 
should  he  meet  him  in  the  fight. 

After  the  discovery  of  the  King's  treaty  with 
the  Scottish  Commissioners,  Cromwell  admit- 
ting  Charles's  powers  of  understanding  and 
reasoning,  denounced  him  as  a  man  of  the 
deepest  dissimulation,  who  had  broken  faith. 
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by  professing  an  entire  reliance  on  the  wisdom 
of  the  Parliament,  while,  by  a  separate  negoti- 
ation with  the  Scottish  Commissioners,  he  was 
endeavouring  to  rekindle  the  flames  of  civil 
war  between  the  sister  kingdoms.  ,He  re- 
quired, and  by  the  now  irresistible  interest  of 
the  Independents  he  obtained,  a  declaration 
from  the  House,  that  the  Parliament  would  re- 
ceive no  further  applications  from  Charles,  and 
make  no  addresses  to  him  in  future. 

The  unfortunate  King,  while  in  the  power 
of  this  uncompromising  faction,  by  whom  his 
authority  seemed  to  be  suspended,  if  not  abo- 
lished, ought  to  have  been  aware,  that  if  he 
was  to  succeed  in  any  accommodation  with 
them  at  all,  it  could  only  be  by  accepting, 
without  delay  or  hesitation,  such  terms  as  they 
were  disposed  to  allow  him.  If  he  could  have 
succeeded  in  gratifying  their  principal  officers 
by  promises  of  wealth,  rank,  and  distinction, 
which  were  liberally  tendered  to  them,  it  was 
probable  that  their  influence  might  have  in- 
duced their  followers  to  acquiesce  in  his  resto- 
ration, especially  if  it  afforded  the  mdans  of 
disconcerting  the  plans  of  the  Presbyterians. 
But  Charles  ought,  at  the  same  time,  to  have 
reflected,  that  any  appearance  of  procrastina- 
tion on  his  part,  must  give  rise  to  suspicions 
of  his  sincerity  ;  and  that  the  Independents, 
having  once  adopted  an  idea  that  he  was  tri- 
fling with,  or  deceiving  them,  had  none  of  that 
sanctimonious  respect  for  his  title,  or  person* 
that  could  prevent  his  experiencing  the  utmost 
rigour. 
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The  Independents  and  their  military  coun- 
cil, accordingly,  distrusting  the  sincerity  6( 
Charles,  and  feeling  every  day  the  increase  of 
their  power,  began  to  think  of  establishing  it 
cfn  an  entirely  different  basis  from  that  of  mo- 
narchy. They  withdrew  from  the  King  the 
•solemn  marks  of  respect  with  which  he  had 
been  hitherto  indulged,  treated  him  with  ne- 
glect and  incivility,  confined  his  person  more 
closely,  and  permitted  none  to  have  access  to 
him,  but  such  as  had  their  confidence. 

Alarmed  at  these  ominous  severities,  Charles 
HOW  resolved  tb  escape  by  flight,  and  left 
Hampton  Court  accordingly.  Unhappily,  ei- 
ther misled  by  his  attendant  or  by  his  own 
indiscretion,  he  took  refuge  in  the  Isle  of 
Wight,  where  the  governor  of  Carisbrook 
Castle  was  the  friend  of  Cromwell,  and  a  fierce 
Independent.  Here  the  unfortunate  monarch 
only  fell  into  a  captivity  more  solitary,  more 
i»€vere,  and  more  comfortless,  than  any  which 
he  had  yet  experienced.  He  himself  pointed  out 
to  Sir  Philip  Warwick  an  old  greyheaded  do- 
mestic who  brought  in  wood  to  the  fire,  and 
observed,  that  the  conversation  of  that  menial 
was  the  best  that  he  had  been  suffered  to 
enjoy  for  months.  There  is  even  reason  to 
diink  his  life  was  aimed  at,  and  that  he  '^vas 
encouraged  to  make  an  effort  to  escape  from  a 
window  in  the  castle,  while  a  person  was  placed 
in  readiness  to  shoot  him  as  he  was  engaged  in 
the  attempt. 

The  council  of  war  renounced  all  further 
communication  wi^  Charles ;  ihe  ParKameiit. 
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now  under  the  Independent  influence,  sent 
duwa  Commissioners  to  treat,  but  with  preli- 
minary conditions  harder  flian  any  yet  offered 
to  him.  Two  resources  remained  to  him — the 
services  of  the  disbanded  loyalists,  whom  his 
faithful  adherents  might  again  summon  to 
arms — but  they  were  dispersed,  disarmed,  and 
heart-broken  ;  or  the  assistance  of  the  Scots — 
but  they  were  distant  and  disunited.  Yet'' 
Charles  resolved  to  try  his  fortunes  on  this 
perilous  «4st,  rather  than  treat  with  the  Par^ 
liament,  iniduenced  as  it  was  by  the  army. 

The  presence  of  two  Scottish  Commission- 
ers, who  had  accompanied  those  of  the  Parlia- 
ment to  Ca.risbrook,  enabled  Charles  to  execute 
a  secret  tr«aty  with  them,  by  which  he  agreed 
to  confirm  the  Solemn  League  and  Covenant, 
establish  Presbytery,  at  least  for  a  season,  and 
concur  in  the  extirpation  of  the  Sectaries. 
These  articles,  if  they  had  been  granted  while 
Charles  was  at  Newcastle^  would  have  been 
sufficient  to  have  prevented  the  surrender  of  his 

SCTbon  by  the  Scottish  army ;  but  it  was  the 
Ling's  unfortunate  lot,  on  this,  as  on  all  former 
occasions,  to  delay  his  concessions  until  they 
came  too  late. 

When  this  treaty  (which  was  called  the  En- 
gagement, because  the  Commissioners  engaged 
to  restore  the  King  by  force  of  arms)  was 
presented  to  the  Scottish  Parliament,  it  was 
approved  by  the  more  moderate  part  of  the 
Presbyterians,  who  were  led  by  the  Duke  of 
Hamilton,  together  with  his  brother  the  Earl 
of  Lanark,  the  Lord  Chancellor  Loudon,  and 
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the  Earl  of  Lauderdale ;  this  last  being  destined 
to  make  a  remarkable  figure  in  the  next  reign. 
But  the  majority  of  the  Presbyterian  clergy, 
headed  by  the  more  zealous  among  their  hear- 
ers, declared  that  the  concessions  of  the  King 
were  totally  insufficient  to  engage  Scotland  in 
a  new  war,  as  affording  no  adequate  cause  for 
a  quarrel  with  England.  This  party  was  headed 
by  the  Marquis  of  Argyle. 

I  may  here  mention  respecting  this  noble- 
man, that  after  Montrose's  army  Was  disbanded, 
he  had  taken  severe  vengeance  on  the  MacDo- 
nalds,  and  other  clans  who  had  assisted  in  the 
desolation  of  Argyleshire.  Having  the  aid 
of  David  Lesley,  with  a  body  of  regular  troops, 
he  reduced  successively  some  forts  into  which 
Alaster  Macdonald  (Colkitto)  had  thrown  gar- 
risons, and  uniformly  put  the  prisoners  to  the 
flword.  The  MacDougals  were  almost  exter- 
minated in  one  indiscriminate  slaughter,  and 
the  Lamonts  were  put  to  death  in  another  act 
of  massacre.  Sir*  James  Turner,  an  officer 
who  served  under  Lesley,  lays  the  blame  of 
these  inhumanities  on  a  hard-hearted  clergy 
man  called  Neaves.  David  Lesley  was  dis- 
gusted at  it,  and  when,  after  some  such  sangui- 
nary execution,  he  saw  his  chaplain  with  his 
shoes  stained  with  blood,  he  asked  him  re- 
proachfully, "  Have  you  enough  of  it  now, 
Master  John  r' 

These  atrocities,  by  whomsoever  committed, 
must  have  been  perpetrated  in  revenge  of  the 
Bufferings  of  Argyle  and  his  clan ;  and  to  these 
must  be  added  the  death  of  old  Colkitto,  whO| 
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taken  in  one  of  these  Highland  forts,  was  tried 
by  a  jury  convened  by  authority  of  George 
Campbell,  the  Sheriff  Substitute  of  Argyle, 
from  whose  sentence  we  are  told  very  few 
escaped,  and  was  executed  of  course. 

All  these  grounds  of  offence  having  been 
|iVen  to  the  Royalists,  in  a  corner  of  the  coun- 
try where  revenge  was  considered  as  a  duty 
and  a  virtue,  it  is  not  extraordinary  that  Argyle 
ahould  have  objected  most  earnestly  to  the 
Engagement,  which  was  an  enterprise  in  which 
the  King's  interest  was  to  be  defended,  with 
naore  slender  precautions  against  the  Malig- 
nants,  than  seemed  consistent  with  the  safety 
of  those  who  had  been  most  violent  against 
them.  Many  pf  the  best  officers  of  the  late 
army  declined  to  serve  with  the  new  levies, 
^ntil  the  Church  should  approve  the  cause  of 
<iuarrel.  The  Parliament,  however,  moved 
hy  compassion  for  their  native  monarch,  and 
billing  to  obliterate  the  disgrace  which  at- 
tached to  the  surrender  of  the  King  at  New- 
castle, appointed  an  army  to  be  levied.  The 
'kingdom  was  thus  thrown  into  the  utmost 
confusion  between  the  various  factions  of  the 
Engagers  and  their  opponents.  The  civil  ma- 
gistrates, obeying  the  commands  of  the  Parlia- 
ment, ordered  the  subjects  to  assume  arms 
tinder  pain  of  temporal  punishment ;  while  the 
clergy,  from  the  pulpit,  denounced  the  ven- 
geance of  Heaven  against  those  who  obeyed 
he  summons. 

The  Engagers  prevailed  so  far  as  to  raise  a 
lUnultuary  and  ill-disciplined  army  of  about 
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fifteen  thousand  men,  which  was  commanded 
by  the  Duke  of  Hamilton.  This  ill-fated  no- 
bleman deserved  the  praise  of  being  a  moderate 
man  during  all  the  previous  struggles;  and, 
though  loving  his  King,  had  always  eadea- 
voured  to  reconcile  his  administration  with  the 
rights,  and  even  the  prejudices,  of  his  country- 
men. But  he  had  little  decision  of  character, 
and  less  military  skill:  While  the  Scots  were 
preparing  their  succours  slowly,  and  with  hesi- 
tation, the  English  cavaliers,  impatient  at  the 
danger  and  captivity  of  the  King,  took  arms. 
But^their  insurrections  were  so  ill  connected 
with  each  other,  that  they  were  crushed  suc- 
cessively, save  in  two  cases,  where  the  insur- 
gents made  themselves  masters  of  Colchester 
and  Pembroke,  in  which  towns  they  were  in- 
stantly besieged. 

Hamilton  ought  to  hav3  advanced  with  all 
speed  to  raise  the  siege  of  these  places ;  but 
instead  of  this,  he  loitered  away  more  than 
forty  days  in  Lancashire,  until  CromweU  came 
upon  him  near  Warrington,  where  head  and 
heart  seem  alike  to  have  failed  him.  Without 
even  an  attempt  at  resistance,  he  abandoned 
his  enterprise,  and  made  a  disorderly  retreat, 
leaving  his  artillery  and  baggage.  Baillie,  with 
the  infantry,  being  deserted  by  his  General, 
surrendered  to  the  enemy  at  IJttoxeter;  and 
Hamilton  himself,  with  the  cavalry,  took  the 
same  deplorable  course.  None  escaped  save 
a  resolute  body  of  men  under  the  Earl  of  Ca- 
lender, who  broke  through  the  enemy,  and 
forced  their  way  back  to  their  own  country 
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The  news  of  this  disaster  flew  to  Scotland. 
The  refractory  clergy  took  the  merit  of  having 
prophesied  the  downfall  of  the  Engagers,  and 
frtirrcd  up  the  more  zealous  Presbyterians  to 
talre  possession  of  the  government.  Argyle 
drew  to  arms  in  the  Highlands,  whilst  the 
irestem  peasantry  assembling,  and  headed  by 
^elT  divines,  repaired  to  Edinburgh.  This  in- 
surrection was  called  the  Whigamores'  Raid, 
from  the  word,  whig,  whig,  that  is,  get  on,  get 
on,  which  is  used  by  the  western  peasants  in 
driving  their  horses, — a  name  destined  to 
become  the  distinction  of  a  powerful  party  in 
British  history. 

The  Earl  of  Lanark  was  at  the  head  of  some 
froops  on  the  side  of  the  Engagement,  but, 
afraid  o(  provoking  the  English,  in  whose  hands 
his  brother  Hamilton  was  a  prisoner,  he  made 
no  material  opposition.  Argyle  became  once 
more  the  head  of  the  government.  It  was 
owing  to  this  revolution  that  Cromwell  ad- 
vanced to  the  Borders,  and,  instead  of  finding 
any  enemies  to  fight  with,  was  received  by  the 
victorious  Whigamores  as  a  friend  and  brother. 
Their  horror  at  an  army  of  Sectaries  had  been 
entirely  overpowered  by  their  far  more  violent 
repugnance  to  unite  with  Cavaliers  and  Malig- 
imnis.  Cromwell,  on  that  occasion,  held  much 
intimate  correspondence  with  Argyle ;  which 
made  it  generally  believed  that  the  Marquis 
acquiesced  in  the  violent  measures  which  were 
to  be  adopted  by  the  successful  General  against 
Ae  captive  King,  whose  fate  was  now  decided 
upon. 
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During  these  military  transactions,  Charles 
had  been  engaged  in  ^  new  treaty  with  the  Par- 
liament, which  was  condticted  at  Newport.  It 
was  set  on  fqot  in  consequence  of  Cromwell's 
absence  with  his  army,  which  i^estored  the  Par- 
liament to  some  freedom  of  debate,  and  the 
Presbyterian  members  to  a  portion  of  their 
influence.  If  any  thing  could  have  saved  that 
unfortunate  Prince,  it  might  have  been  by  ac- 
complishing an  agreement  with  the  House  of 
Commons,  while  Hamilton's  army  was  yet 
entire,  and  before  the  insurrections  of  the 
Royalists  had  been  entirely  suppressed.  But 
he  delayed  closing  the  treaty  until  the  army 
returned,  flushed  with  victory  over  the  English 
Cavaliers  and  Scottish  Engagers,  and  de- 
nouncing vengeance  on  the  head  of  the  King, 
whom  they  accused  of  being  the  sole  author  of 
the  civil  war,  and  liable  to  punishment  as  such. 
This  became  the  language  of  the  whole  party. 
The  pulpits  rung  with  the  exhortations  of  the 
military  preachers,  demanding  that  the  King 
should  be  given  over,  as  a  public  enemy,  to  a 
public  trial. 

It  was  in  vain  that  Charles  had  at  length, 
with  lingering  reluctanl^  yielded  every  re- 
quest which  the  Parliament  (^ould  demand  of 
him.  It  ^s  equally  in  vain  that  the  Parlia- 
ment had  publicly  declared  that  the  concessions 
made  by  the  King  were  sufficient  to  form!  the 
basis  of  a  satisfactory  peace.  The  army,  stirred 
up  by  their  ambitious  officers  and  fanatic 
preachers,  were  resolved  tliat  Charles  should 
be  put  to  an  open  and  ignominious  death ;  and 
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t  sufficient  force  of  soldiery  was  stationed  in 
and  around  London  to  make  resistance  impossi- 
ble, either  on  the  part  of  the  Presbyterians  or 
the  Royalists. 

In  order  to  secure  a  majority  in  the  House 
of  Commons,  Colonel  Pride,  a  man  who  had 
been  a  brewer,  drew  up  his  regiment  at  the 
doors  of  the  House  of  Parliament,  and  in  the 
streets  adjacent,  and  secured  the  persons  of 
upwards  of  one  hundred  and  fifty  members, 
who,  being  supposed  favourable  to  reconcilia- 
tion with  the  King,  were  arrested  and  thrown 
into  prison.  This  act  of  violence  was  called 
Pride's  Purge.  At  the  same  time,  the  House 
of  Lordd  was  shut  up.  The  remainder  of  the 
House  of  Commons,  who  alone  were  permitted 
to  sit  and  vote,  were  all  of  the  Independent 
party,  and  ready  to  do  whatever  should  be 
required  by  the  soldiers. 

This  remnant  of  a  Parliament,  under  the 
influence  of  the  swords  of  their  own  soldiers, 
proceeded  to  nominate  what  was  called  a  High 
Court  of  Justice  for  the  trial  of  King  Charles, 
charged  with  treason,  as  they  termed  it,  against 
the  people  of  England.  The  Court  consisted 
of  one  hundred  and  thirty  persons,  chosen  from 
the  army,  the  Parliament,  and  from  such  of  the 
citizens  of  London  as  were  affected  to  the  pro- 
posed change  of  government.  Many  of  the 
judges  so  nominated  refused,  notwithstanding, 
to  act  upon  such  a  commission.  Meantime, 
the  great  body  of  the  English  people  beheld 
these  strange  preparations  with  grief  and  ter- 
ror. The  Scots  broken  by  the  defeat  of  Hamil-* 
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ton  and  the  success  of  the  Whigomores'  Raid, 
htid  im  mean^  of  giving^  assistance. 

Those  who  drove  this  procedure  forward 
were  of  different  classes,  ur<red  by  diftcreiU 
motives. 

The  higher  officers  of  the  army,  Cromwell, 
Ireton,  and  others,  seeing,  they  could  not  rise 
by  means  of  a  treaty  with  Carles,  had  resolved 
to  dethrone  and  put  him  to  death,  in  order  to 
establish  a  military  government  in  their  own 
persons.  These  men  had  a  distinct  aim,  and  they 
in  some  degree  attained  it.  There  were  others 
among  the  Independent  party.  Who  thought 
they  had  offended  the  King  so  far  beyond  for- 
giveness, that  his  deposition  and  \deatii  were 
necessary  for  their  own  safety.  But  there 
were  also  among  the  Independent  members  of 
Parliament  men  of  a  nobler  characte^. 

There  were  statesmen  who  had  bewildered 
themselves  with  meditating  upon  theoretical 
schemes,  till  they  had  fancied  the  p(^ssibility 
of  erecting  a  system  of  republican  gov^rniiient 
on  the  foundation  of  the  ancient  mont^^rchy  of 
England.  Such  men,  imposed  on  by  a  splendid 
dream  of  unattainable  freedom,  imaginl^d  that 
the  violence  put  upon  the  Parliament  by  the 
soldiery,  and  the  death  of  the  King,  wjhen  it 
should  take  place,  were  bu^  necessary  stjpps  to 
the  establishment  of  this  visionary  fabric;,  like 
the  pulling  down  of  an  old  edifice  to  make  lircMnii 
for  a  new  building. 

After  this  fanciful  class  of  politicians,  ce^Ji 
enthusiasts  of  another  and  coarser  description* 
influenced   by  the  wild   harangues  of   the' 
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crack-brained  preachers,  who  saw  in  Charles 
not  only  the  head  of  the  enemies  with  whom 
they  had  been  contending  for  four  years  with 
various  fortune,  but  also  a  wicked  King  of 
Amalekites,  delivered  up  to  them  to  be  h^wn 
in  pieces  in  the  /lame  of  Heaven.  Such  were 
>  the  various  motives  which  urged  the  actors  in 
this  extraordinary  scene. 

The  pretext  by  which  they  coloured  these 
proceedings  was,  that  the  King  had  levied  war 
against  his  people,  to  extend  over  them  an  "un- 
lawful authority.  If  this  had  been  true  in  point 
of  feet,  it  was  no  ground  of  charge  in  point  of 
law  ;  for  the  constitution  of  England  declares 
that  the  King  can  do  no  wrong,  that  is,  cannot 
be  made  responsible  for  any  wrong  which  he 
does.  The  vengeance  of  the  laws,  when  such 
wrong  is  committed,  is  most  justly  directed 
against  those  wicked  ministers  by  whom  the 
culpable  measure  is  contrived,  and  the  agents 
by  whom  it  is  executed.  Tm  constitution  of 
]&gland  wisely  rests  on  the  principle,  that  if 
the  counsellors  and  instruments  of  a  prince's 
pleasure  are  kept  under  wholesome  terror  of 
the  laws,  there  is  no  risk  of  the  monarch,  in  his 
own  unassisted  person,  transgressing  the  limits 
af  his  authority. 

But  In  fact  the  King  had  not  taken  arms 
against  the  Parliament  to  gain  any  new  and  ex* 
traordinary  extent  of  power.  It  is  no  doubt 
true,  that  the  Parliament,  when  summoned  to- 
gether, had  many  just  grievances  to  complain  of, 
but  these  were  not,  in  general,  innovations  of 
Charles^  but  such  exeriioiis  of  power  as  had . 
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been  customary  in  the  four  last  reigns,  when 
the  crown  of  England  had  been  freed  from  the 
restraint  of  the  Barons,  without  being  suffi- 
ciently subjected  to  the  control  of  the  House  of 
Commons,  representing  the  people  at  large. 
They  were,  however,  very  bad  precedents; 
and,  since  the  King  had  shown  a  desire  to  fol- 
low them,  the  Parliament  were  most  justly 
called  upon  to  resist  the  repetition  of  old  en- 
croachments upon  their  liberty. 

But  before  the  war  broke  out,  the  King  had 
nslinquished  in  favour  of  the  Commons  all  they 
had  demanded.  The  ultimate  cause  of  quarrel 
was,  which  party  should  have  the  command  of 
the  militia  or  public  force  of  the  kingdom. 
This  was  a  constitutional  part  of  the  King's 
prerogative ;  for  the  executive  power  cannot 
be  said  to  exist  unless^  united  with  the  power  of 
the  sword.  Violence  on  each  side  heightened 
the  general  want  q£  confidence.  The  Parlia- 
ment, as  has  been  before  stated,  garrisoned, 
and  held  out  the  town  of  Hull  against  Charles ; 
and  the  King  infringed  the  privileges  of  the 
Commons,  by  coming  with  an  armed  train  to 
arrest  five  of  their  members  during  the  sitting 
of  Parliament.  So  that  the  war  must  be  justly 
imputed  to  a  train  of  long-protracted  quarrels, 
in  which  neither  party  could  be  termed  whoHy 
right,  and  still  less  entirely  wrong,  but  which 
created  so  much  jealousy  on  both  sides  as  could 
scarcely  terminate  otherwise  than  in  civil 
war. 

The  High  Court  of  Justice,  nevertheless, 
was  opened^  and  the  King  was  brought  to  the 
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bar  on  19th  January,  1649.  The  soldiers,  who 
crowded  the  arenues,  were  taught  to  cry  out  for 
justice  upon  the  royal  prisoner.  When  a  by- 
stander, affected  by  the  contrast  betwixt  the 
King's  present  and  former  condition,  could  not 
refrain  from  saying  aloud,  "  Gdd  save'  your 
JMlajesty,"  he  was  struck  and  beaten  by  the 
guards  around  him — "  A  rude  chastisement/* 
said  the  King,  "  for  so  slight  an  offence.^ 
Charles  behaved  throughout  the  whole  of  the 
trying  scene  with  the  utmost  dignity.  He  bore, 
without  complaining,  the  reproaches  of  mur- 
derer and  tyrant,  which  were  showered  on  him 
by  the  riotous  soldiery  ;  and  when  a  ruffian 
spit  in  his  face,  the  captive  monarch  wiped  it 
off  with  his  handkerchief,  and  only  said,  "Poor 
creatures!  for  half  a  crown  they  would  do  the 
same  to  their  father." 

When  the  deed  of  accusation,  stated  to  be 

in  the  name  of  the  people  of  England,  was  read, 

a  voice  from  one  of  the  galleries  exclaimed,  . 

**Not  the  tenth  part  of  them?"     Again,  as  the 

Tiames  of  the  judges  were  called  over,  when 

that  of  General  Fairfax  occurred,   the  same 

voice  replied,  "  He  has  more  sense  than  to  be 

hei^**     Upon  the  officer  who  commanded  the 

giMtrd  ordering  the  musketeers  to  fire  into  the 

gallery  from  which  the  interruption  came,  the 

speaker  was  discovered  to  be  Lady  Fairfax, 

wife  of  9ir  Thomas,  the  General  of  the  forces, 

and  a  daughter  of  the  noble  house  Vere,  who  in 

this  manner  declared  her  resentment  at  the  ex- 

tmordinary  scene. 

^he  King,  when  placed  at  Ae  bar,  looked 
T<«*I.  16     c 
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around  on  the  awful  preparations  for  trial,  on 
the  bench,  crowded  with  avowed  enemies,  an4 
displaying  what  was  still  more  painful,  the 
faces  of  one  or  two  ungrateful  friends,  without 
losing  his  steady  composure.  When  the  public 
accuser  began  to  speak,  he  touched  him  with 
his  staff,  and  sternly  admonished  him  to  for* 
bear.  He  afterwards  displayed  both  talent  and 
boldness  in  his  own  defence.  He  disowned 
the  authority  of  the  novel  and  incompetent 
court  before  which  he  was  placed  ;  reminded 
those  who  sat  as  his  judges,  that  he  was  their 
lawful  King,  answerable  indeed  t6  God  for  the 
use  of  his  power,  but  declared  by  the  constitu- 
tion incapable  of  doing  wrong.  Even  if  the 
authority  of  the  people  w^re  sufficient  to  place 
him  before  the  bar,  he  denied  that  it  had  been 
obtaint^d.  The  act  of  violence,  he  justly  stated, 
was  the  deed  of  a  few  daring  men,  who  had 
violated,,  by  military  force,  the  freedom  of  the 
House  of  Commons,  and  altogether  destroyed 
the  House  of  Peers.  He  declared  that  he 
spoke  not  for  himself,  but  fot  the  sake  of  the 
laws  and  liberties  of  England. 

Though  repeatedly  interrupted  by  Bradshaw, 
a  lawyer,  president  of  the  pretended  High 
Court  of  Justice,  Charles  pronounced  his  de- 
fence in  a  manly,  yet  temperate  manner^  Bein^ 
then  three  times  called  on  to  answer  to  the 
charge,  he  as  often  declined  the  jurisdiction  of 
the  Court,  Sentence  of  death  was  then  pro- 
nounced, to  be  executed  in  front  of  the  royal 
palace,  lately  his  own. 

On  the  30th  Januaiy,  1649   Charles  I.  waa 
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brought  forth  through  one  of  the  windows  in 
front  of  the  Banqueting  House  at  Whitehall, 
upon  a  large  scaffold  hung  with  black,  and 
closely  surrounded  with  guards.  Two  exe- 
cutioners in  masks  attended,  (one  wearing  a 
long  grey  beard,)  beside  a  block  and  cushion. 
Juxon,  a  bishop  of  the  Church  of  England, 
assisted  the  King's  devotions.  As  Charles  laid 
his  head  on  the.  block,  he  addressed  to  the 
bishop,  emphatically,  the  word,  remernbeu  and 
then  gave  the  signal  for  the.  fatal  stroke.  The 
one  executioner  struck  the  head  from  the 
shoulders  at  a  single  blow ; .  the  other  held  it 
wp»  and  proclaimed  it  the  head  of  a  traitor. 
The  soldiers  shouted  in  triumph,  but  the  mul- 
titude generally  burst  out  into  tears  and  lament- 
ations. 

This  tragic  spectacle  was  far  from  accom- 
plishing the  purpose  intended  by  those  who 
had  designed  it.  On  the  contrary,  the  King's 
serene  and  religious  behaviour  at  his  trial  and 
execution  excited  the  sympathy  and  sorrow  of 
many  who  had  been  his  enemies  when  in  power ; 
the  injustice  and  brutality  which  he  bore  with 
w  much  dignity,  overpowered  the  remembrance 
<4the  errors  of  which  he  had  been  guilty  ;  and 
tfw  almost  universal  sense  of  the  iniquity  of 
his  sentence,  was  a  principal  cause  of  the 
subsequent  restoration  of  his  fiimily  to  the 
throne. 


[  ^  ] 
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Montto9e  make8  a  Descent  upon  the  Highlands 
U  taken  Prisoner^  and  Executed — Charles 
JL  being  declared  King^  arrives  in  Scotland 
— CrmnwelPs  Invasion  of  Scotland — Battle 
ofDunhar — Coronation  of  Charles  IL — He 
takes  the  Cofnmand  of  the  Army^  marches 
into  England^  i$  drfeated  at  Worcester^  and 
escapes  abroad— frar  in.  Scotland  under 
General  J^onk — Cromwell  makes  himself 
Lord  Protector  of  the  RepiAlics  of  Great 
Britain  and  Ireland — Glencaim^s  Rising — 
Exploits  of  Evan  Dhu^  of  Lochiel^  Chi^  of 
the  Camerons* 

The  death  of  Charles  I.  was  nowhere  more 
deeply  resented  than  in  his  native  country  of 
Scotland ;  and  their  national  pride  was  the  more 
hurt^  that  they  could  not  but  be  conscious  that 
the  surrender  of  his  person  by  the  Scottish  army 
at  Newcastle,  was  die  event  which  contributed 
immediately  to  place  him  in  the  hands  of  his 
enemies. 

The  government,  since  the  Whigaraores' 
Raid,  had  continued  in  the  hands  of  Argyle  and 
the  more  rigid  Presbyterians;  but  even  they, 
no  friends  to  the  House  of  Stewart,  were  bound 
by  the  Covenant  which  was  their  rule  in  all 
-  things,  to  acknowledge  the  hereditary  descent 
of  their  ancient  Kings,  and  call  to  the  throne 
Charles,  the  eldest  son  of  the  deceased  mo- 
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ttarch,  provkliiig  he  would  consent  to  unite  with 
flis  subjects  in  taking  the  Solenn|^ague  and . 
Covenant,  for  the  support  pf  Pr^Htery,  and 
the  putting  down  of  all  other  forml^f  religion. 

The  Scottish  Parliament  met,  and  resolved 
accordingly  to  proclaim  Charles  II.  their  law- 
ful sovereign ;  but,  at  the  same  time,  not  to 
admit  him  to  the  actual  power  as  such,  until  he 
AouM  give  security  for  the  religion,  unity,  and 
peace  of  the  kingdoms.  Commissioners  were 
scat  to  wait  upon  Charles,  who  had  retreated 
to  the  continent,  in  order  to  offer  him  the 
throne  of  Scotland  on  these  terms. 

The  young  Pi'ince  had  already  around  him 
counsellors  of  a  different  character.  The  cele- 
brated Marquis  of  Montrose,  and  other  Scottish 
nobles,  {ew  in  number,  but  animated  by  their 
leader's  courage  and  zeal,  advised  him  to  reject 
&e  proposal  of  the  Presbyterians  to  recall  him 
to  the  royal  dignity  on  such  conditions,  and 
offered  their  swords  and  lives  to  place  him  on 
tbe  throne  by  force  of  arms. 

It  appears  that  Charles  II.,  who  never  had 
^y  deep  sense  of  integrity,  was  willing  to  treat 
with  each  of  these  parties  at  one  and  the  same 
lime,  and  that  he  granted  a  commission  to  the 
Marquis  to  attempt  a  descent  on  Scotland,  tak- 
ing the  chance  of  what  might  be  accomplished 
by  his.  far-famed  fortune  and  dauntless  enter- 
prise*  while  he  kept  a  negotiation  afloat  with 
the   Presbyterian  commissioners,  in  case  of' 
Montrose's  failure. 

That  intrepid  but  rash'  enthusiast  embarked 
al  Hamburgh    with,  some  anas  and  treasure. 
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supplied  by  the  northern  courts  of  Europe.  His 
fame  drew^round  him  a  few  of  the  emigrant 
Royalists,  Jfiefly  Scottish,  and  he  recruited 
about  six  IRidred  German  mercenaries.  His 
first  descent  was  on  the  Orkney  Islands,  where 
he  forced  to  arms  a  few  hundred  unwarlike 
fishermen.  He  next  disembarked  on  the  main« 
land ;  but  the  natives  fled  from  him,  remember- 
ing the  former  excesses  of  his  army.  Strachan, 
an  officer  under  Lesley,  came  upon  the  Mar- 
quis by  surprise,  near  a  pass  called  Inverchar- 
ron,  on  the  confines  of  Ross>shire.  The  Ork 
ney  men  made  but  little  resistance  ;  the  Ger- 
mans retired  to  a  wood,  and  there  surrendered; 
the  few  Scottish  companions  of  Montrose 
fought  bravely,  but  in  vain.  Many  gallant 
cavaliers  were  made  prisoners. 

Montrose,  when  the  day  was  irretrievablf 
lost,  threw  off  his  cloak  bearing  the  star,  and 
afterwards  changed  clothes  with  an  ordinary 
Highland  kern,  Uiat  he  might  endeavour  to  ef- 
fect his  escape.  Exhausted  with  fatigue  and 
hunger,  he  was  at  length  taken  by  a  Ross-shire 
chief,  Mac-Leod  of  Assint,  who  happened  to 
be  out  witlj  a  party  of  his  men  in  arms.  The 
Marquis  discovered  himself  to  this  man,  think- 
ing himself  secure  of  favour,  since  Assint  had 
been  once  his  own  follower.  But  tempted  by 
a  reward  of  four  hundred  bolls  of  meal,  this 
wretched  laird  delivered  his  old  commander 
to  the  unfriendly  hands  of  David  Lesley. 

The  Covenanters,  when  he  who  had  so  often 
made  them  tremble,  was  at  length  delivered 
into  their  handsy  celebrated  theiie  victory  with 
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all.  the  exultation  of  mean,  timid,  and  sullen 
spirits,  suddenly  released  from  apprehension  ot 
imminent  danger.  Montrose  was  dragged  in  a 
sort  of  triumph  from  town  to  town,  in  the  mean 
gjrb  in  which  he  had  disguised  himself  for 
%ht.  To  the  honour  of  the  town  of  Dundee, 
which,  you  will  recollect,  had  been  partly, 
plundered,  and  partly  burnt  by  his  forces, 
uuring  his  eventful  progress  in  1645,  the  citi-  . 
zens  of  that  town  were  the  first  who  supplied 
their  fallen  foe  with  clothes  befitting  his  rank, 
'^th  money,  and  with  necessaries.  The  Mar- 
quis himself  must  have  felt  this  as  a  severe  re- 
hulie  for  the  wasteful  mode  in  which  he  had 
carried  on  his  warfare  ;  ^nd  it  was  a  still  more 
piercing  reproach  to  the  unworthy  vi-ctors, 
who  now  triumphed  over  an  heroic  enemy  in 
the  same  manner  as  they  would  have  done  over 
a  detected  felon. 

While  Montrose  was  confined  in  the  house 
of  the  Laird  of  Grange,  he  had  almost  made 
his  escape  through  the  bold  stratagem  of  the 
Laird's  wife,  a  descendant  of  the  house  of  So- 
nierville.  This  lady's  address  had  drenched 
4e  guards  with  liquor ;  and  the  Marquis,  dis- 
guised in  a  female  dress,  with  which  she  had 
iiumished  him,  had  already  passed  the  sleeping 
sentinels,  when  he  was  challenged  and  stopped 
by  a  half-drunken  soldier,  who  had  been  ram- 
bling about  without  any  duty  or  purpose.  The 
alarm  being  given,  he  was  again  secured,  and 
the  lady's  plot  was  of  no  avail.  She  escaped 
punishment  only  by  her  husband's  connexion 
with  the  ruling  party. 
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Before  Montrose  reached  Edinb^urgh,  he  had 
been  condemned  by  the  Parliament  to  the 
death  of  a  traitor.  The  sentence  was  pro- 
nounced, without  further  trial,  upon  an  a«t  of 
attainder  passed  whilst  he  was  plundering  Ar 
gyle  in  the  winter  of  1644;  and  it  was  'studious 
ly  aggravated  by  every  species  of  infamy. 

The  Marquis  was,  according  to  the  special 
order  of  Parliament,  met  at  the  gates  by  the 
magistrates,  attended  by  the  common  hangman, 
who  was  clad  for  the  time  in  his  own  livery. 
He  was  appointed,  as  the  most  infamous  mode 
of  execution,  to  be  hanged  on  a  gibbet  thirty 
feet  high,  his  head  to  be  planted  on  the  tot 
booth,  or  prison  of  Edinburgh,  his  body  to  be 
quartered,  and  his  limbs  to  be  placed  oyer  the 
gates  of  the  principal  towns  of  Scotland.  Ac- 
cording to  the  sentence,  he  was  conducted  to 
iail  on  a  cart,  bound  and  bareheaded,  the  horse 
led  by  the  executioner,  wearing  his  bonnet,  and 
the  noble  prisoner  exposed  to  the  scorn  of  the 
people,  who  were  expected  to  hoot  at  him  and 
revile  him.  But  the  rabble,  who  came  out  with 
the  rudest  purposes,  relented  when  they  saw 
the  dignity  of  his  bearing;  and  silence,  accom* 
panied  by  the  sighs  and  tears  of  the  crowd,  at- 
tended the  progress,  which  his  enemies  had  de« 
signed  should  ^xcite  other  emotions.  The  only 
observation  he  made  was,  that  ^Hhe  ceremonial 
of  his  entrance  had  been  somewhat  fatiguing 
and  tedious." 

He  appeared  before  the  Parliament,  to  hear 
the  terms  of  his  sentence,  with  the  same  manly 
indifference.    He  |j;^2^d  around  oii  hia  aaseilh 
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bled  enemies  with  as  much  composure  as  the 
most  unconcerned  spectator;  heard  Loudon, 
the  Chancellor,  upbraid  him,  in  a  long  and  vio« 
lent  declamation,  with  the  breach  of  both  the 
first  and  second  Covenant ;  with  his  cruel  wars 
at  the  head  of  the  savage  Irish  and  Highland^ 
men ;  and  with  the  murders,  treasons,  and  con- 
flagrations, which  they  had  occasioned. 

When  the  Chancellor  had  finished,  Montrose 
with  difficulty  got  permission  to  reply.  He  told 
the  Parliament,  with  his  usual  boldness,  that  if 
he  appeared  before  them  uncovered,  and  ad- 
dressed them  with  respect,  it  was  only  because 
the  King  had  acknowledged  their  assembly,  by 
entering  into  a  treaty  with  them.  He  admitted 
be  had  taken  the  first,  or  National  Covenant, 
and  had  acted  upon  it  so  long  as  it  was  confined 
to  its  proper  purposes,  but  had  dissented  from 
and  opposed  those  who  had  used  it  as  a  covert 
for  assailing  the  royal  authority.  ''The  second, 
or  Solemn  League  and  Covenant,"  he  said, 
''  he  had  never  taken,  and  was  in  no  respect 
bannd  by  it.  He  had  made  war  by  the  King's 
eiqyress  commission;, and  although  it  was  im- 
posaible,  in  the  course  of  hostilities,  absolutely 
to  prevent  acts  of  military  violence,  he  had  al- 
ways disowned  and  punished  such  irregulari- 
ties. He  had  never,"  he  said, ''  spilt  the  blood 
of  a  prisoner,  even  in  retaliation  of  the  cold- 
blooded .  murder  of  his  officers  and  friends — 
nay,  he  had  spared  the  lives  of  thousands  in  the 
▼e'*y  shock  of  battle.  His  last  undertaking)" 
he  continued,  "  was  carried  on  at  the  express 
^9B|i«aBid  of  Chai^len  IL,  whom  they  had  pF€»t 
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claimed  their  sovereign,  and  with  whom  they 
were  treating  as  such*  Therefore,  he  desired 
to  be  used  by  them  as  a  in  an  and  a  Christian,  to 
whom  many  of  them  had  been  indebted  for  life 
and  property,  when  the  fate  of  war  had  placed' 
both  in  his  power.  He  required  them,  in  con- 
clusion^  to  proceed  with  him  according  to  the 
laws  of  nature  and  nations,  but  especially  ac- 
cording to  those  of  Scotland,  as  they  themselves 
would  expect  to  be  judged  when  they  stood  at 
the  bar  of  Almighty  (jk)d." 

The  sentence  already  mentioned  was  then 
read  to  the  undaunted  prisoner,  on  whith  he 
observed,  he  was  more  honoured  in  having  his 
head  set  on  the  prison,  for  the  cause  in  which 
he  died,  than  he  would  have  been  in  having  his 
picture  in  the  King's  bed-chamber.  As  to  the 
distribution  of  his  limbs,  he  said  he  wished  he 
had  flesh  enough  to  send  some  to  each  city  of 
Europe,  in  memory  of  the  cause  in  which  he 
died.  He  spent  the  night  in  reducing  these 
ideas  into  poetry.  . 

Early  on  the  morning  of  the  next  day  he  was 
awakened  by  the  drums  and  trumpets  calling 
out  the  guards,  by  order  of  Parliament,  to  at- 
tend on  his  execution.  "Alas!"  he  said,  "I 
have  given  these  good  folks  much  trouble  while 
alive,  and  do  I  continue  to  be  a  terror  to  them 
on  the  day  I  am  to  die  ?" 

The  clergy  importuned  him,  urging  repent 
ance  of  his  sins,  and  offering,  on  his  expressing 
such  compunction,  to  relieve  him  from  the  senr 
tence  of  excommunication,  under  which  he  la« 
boured     He  calmly  repliedi  that  tbau^  tb« 
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excomihunication  had  been  rashly  pronounced, 
yet  it  gave  him  pain,  and  he  desired  to  be  freed 
from  it,  if  a  relaxation  could  be  -obtained,  by 
expressing  penitence  for  his  offences  as  a  man; 
but  that  he  had  committed  none  in  his  duty  to 
his  prince  and  country,  and  had  none  to  ac- 
knowledge or  repent  of. 

Johnstone  of  Wariston,  an  eminent  Cove- 
nanter^  intruded  himself  on  the  uoble  prisoner, 
while  he  was  combing  the  long  curled  hair, 
which  he  wore  as  a  cavalier.  Wariston,  a 
gloomy  fanatic,  hinted  as  if  it  were  but  an  idle 
employment  at  so  solemn  a  time.  *^  I  will  ar- 
range my  head  as  I  please  to-day,  while  it  is 
still  my  own,"  answered  Montrose  :  "  to-mor- 
row it  will  be  yours,  and  you  may  deal  with  it 
as  you  list." 

The  Marquis  walked  on  foot  from  the  prison 
to  the  Grassmarket,  the  common  place  of  exe- 
cutipn  for  the  basest  felons,  where  a  gibbet  of 
extraordinary  height,  with  a  scaffold  covered 
with  black  cloth,  were  erected.  Here  he  was 
again  pressed  by  the  Presbyterian  clergy  to 
own  his  guilt.  Their  cruel  and  illiberal  ofli- 
cioiisness,  could  not  disturb  the  serenity  of  his 
temper. 

To  exaggerate  the  infamy  of  his  punishment, 
or  rather  to  show  the  mean  spite  of  his  ene 
mies,  a  book,  containing  the  printed  history  of 
his  exploits,  was  hung  around  his  neck  by  the 
hangman.  This  insult,  likewise,  he  treated 
vrith  contempt,  saying  he  accounted  such  a  re- 
cord of  his  services  to  his  prince  as  a  symbol 
equally  honourable  with  the  badge  of  the  Gar« 
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ter,  which  the  King  had  bestowed  on  him.  In 
all  other  particulars,  Montrose  bore  himself 
with' the  same  calm  dignity,  and  finally  submit- 
ted to  execution  with  such  resolved  courage, 
that  many,  even  of  his  bitterest  enemies,  wept 
on  the  occasion.  He  suffered,  on  the  21st 
May,  1650. 

Argyle,  the  mortal  foe  of  Montrose,  exulted 
in  private  over  the  death  of  his  enemy,  but  ab- 
stained from  appearing  in  Parliament  when  he. 
was  condemned,  and  from  witnessing  his  exe- 
cution. He  is  even  said  to  have  shed  tears 
when  he  heard  the  scene  rehearsed.  His  son, 
Lord  Lorn,  was  less  scrupulous ;  he  looked  on 
his  feudal  enemy's  last  moments,  and  even 
watched  the  blows  of  the  executioner's  axe, 
while  he  dissevered  the  head  from  the  body. 
His  cruelty  was  requited  in  the  subsequent 
reign;  and  indeed  Heaven  soon  after  made 
manifest  the  folly,  as  well  as  guilt,  which  de- 
stroyed this  celebrated  commander,  at  a  time 
when  approaching  war  might  have  rendered  his 
talents  invaluable  to  his  country. 

Other  noble  Scottish  blood  was  spilt  at  the 
same  time,  both  at  home  and  in  England.  The 
Marquis  of  Huntly,  who  had  always  acted  for 
the  King,  though  he  had  injured  his  aflairs  by 
his  hesitation  to  co-operate  with  Montrose, 
Vas  beheaded  at  Edinburgh  ;  and  Urry,  who 
had  been  sometimes  the  enemy,  sometimes  the 
follower  of  Montrose,  was  executed  with  others 
of  the  Marqtiis's  principal  followers. 

The  unfortunate  Duke  of  Hamilton,  a  man 
pf  a  gentle  but  indecisive  ebaracter,  was  takei^ 
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as  I  have  told  you,  in  his  attempt  to  invade 
England  and  deliver  the  King,  whom  he 
seems  to  have  served  with  fidelity,  though  he 
fell  undej  his  suspicion,  and  even  suffered  a 
loag  imprisonment  by  the  royal  order.  While 
he  was  confined  at  Windsor,  Charles,  previoua 
to  his  trial,  was  brought  there  by  the  soldiers^ 
The  dethroned  King  was  permitted  a  momen- 
tary interview  with  the  subject,  who  had  lost 
fortune  and  liberty  in  his  cause.  Hamilton 
burst  into  tears,  and  flung  himself  at  the  King's 
feet,  exclaiming,  "My  dear  master!" — "I 
have  been  a  dear  master  to  you  indeed,"  said 
Charles,  kindly  raising  him. 

After  the  execution  of  the  King,  Hamilton, 
with  the  Earl  of  Holland,  Lord  Capel,  and 
others,  who  had  promoted  the  rising  of  the 
i^oyalists  on  different  points,  were  condemned 
to  be  beheaded.  A  stout  old  cavalier,  Sir 
John  Owen,  was  one  of  the  number.  When  the 
sentence  was  pronounced,  he  exclaimed  it  was 
*  creat  honour  to  a  poor  Welsh  knight  to  be 
beheaded  with  so  many  nobles,  adding,  with  an 
<>aih,  "I  thought  they  would  have  hanged 
Die."  This  gallant  old  man's  life  was  spared, 
when  his  companions  in  misfortune  were 
executed. 

While  these  bloody  scenes  were  proceeding, 
the  Commissioners  of  the  Scottish  Parljiament 
continued  to  carry  on  the  treaty  with  King 
Charles.^  He  had  nearly  broken  it  off,  when 
Montrose's  execution  was  reported  to  him ;  but 
^  sense  of  his  own  duplicity  in  maintaining  a 
treaty  with  the  Parliament,  while  he  gave  Mou* 
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trose  a  commission  to  invade  and  make  war  on 
them,  smothered  his  complaints  on  the  suliject. 
At  length  Charles,  seeing  no  other  resource^ 
agreed  to  accept  the'ci:own  of  Scotland  on  the 
terms  offered,  which  were  those  of  the  most 
absolute  compliance  with  the  will  of  U^e  Scot* 
tish  Parliament  in  civil  affairs,  and  i^ith  the 
pleasure  of  the  Greneral  Assembly  of  the  Kirk 
in  ecclesiastical  concerns.  Above  al|,  the 
J  oung  King  promised  to  take  upon  him  the 
obligations  of  the  Solemn  League  and  Cove*- 
nant,  and  to  further  them  by  every  means  in 
his  power.  On  these  conditions  the  treaty 
was  concluded ;  Charles  sailed  from  Holland, 
and  arriving  on  the  coast  of  Scotland,  landed 
near  the  mouth  of  the  river  Spey,  and  advanced 
to  Stirling. 

Scotland  was  at  this  time  divided  into  three 
parties,  highly  unfriendly  to  each  other.  There 
were  first,  the  rigid  Presbyterians,  of  whom 
Argyle  was  the  leader.  This  was  the  faction 
which  had  since  the  Whigamores'  Raid  been  in 
possession  of  the  supreme  power  of  govern- 
ment, and  with  their  leaders  the  King  had 
made  his  treaty  in  Holland.  Secondly,  the 
moderate  Presbyterians,  called  4he  EngagerSi 
who  had  joined  with  Hamilton  in  his  incursidh 
into  England.  These  were  headed  by  the  £arl 
of  Lanark,  who  succeeded  to  the  dukedom  of 
Hamilton  on  the  execution  of  his  brother ;  by 
Lauderdale,  a  man  of  very  considerable  ta« 
}ent§;  Dunfermline,  and  others.  Thirdly, 
were  were  the  absolute  Loyalists,  friends  and 
followers  of  Montrose ;  such  as  the  Marquis  of 
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Huntly,  Lord  Ogilvy,  a  few  other  nobles  and 
geademen,  and  perhaps  some  Highland  chiefs; 
too  ignorant  and  too  distant  to  have  any  influ- 
ence in  state  affairs. 

As  9X1  these  three  parties  acknowledged,  widi 
more  or  less  warmth,  the  sovereignty  of  King 
Charles,  it  might  have  seemed  no  very  difficult 
naatter  to  have  united  them  in  the  same  patri- 
otic purpose  of  maintaining  the  national  inde- 
pendence of  the  kingdom.  But  successful  re- 
sistance to  the  English  was  a  task  to  which  the 
I5uling  party  thought  themselves  perfectly  com- 
petent ;  they  entertained  the  most  presumptu- 
ous confidence  in  their  own  strength,  and  their 
clergy  assured  them,  that  so  far  from  the  aid 
of  either  Engagers  or  Malignants  being  profit- 
able to  them  in  the  common  defence,  the  pre- 
seace  of  any  such  profane  assistants  would 
draw  down  the  curse  of  Heaven  on  the  cause, 
which,  trusted  to  the  hands  of  true.  Covenanters 
only,  could  not  fail  to  prosper. 

Argyle,  therefore,  and  his  friends,  received 
4e  young  King  with  all  the  outward  gestures 
*f  profound  respect.  But  they  took  care  to  give 
kaa  his  will  in  no  one  particular.  They  exclu- 
^odfrom  attendance  on  his  person  all  his  Eng- 
lish adherents,  suspicious  of  their  attachment 
to  Prelacy  and  malignant  opinions.  The  minis- 
ters beset  him  with  exhortations  and  sermons 
of  immoderate  length,  introduced  on  all  occa- 
sions, and  exhausting  the  patience  of  a  young 
prince,  whose  strong  sense  of  the  ridiculous, 
ftud  impatience  of  serious  subjects,  led  him  to 
receive  with  heartfelt  contempt  and  disgust  the 
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homely  eloquence  of  the  long-winded  orators. 
The  preachers  also  gave  him  offence  by  ehoo9« 
ing  frequently  for  their  themes  the  sins  of  bis 
father,  the  idolatry  of  his  mother,  who  was 
«  Catholic,  and  his  own  ill-disguised  dispo- 
sition to  malignity.  They  numbered  up  the 
judgments  which,  they  affirmed,  these  sins  had 
brought  on  his  father's  house,  and  they  prayed 
that  they  might  not  be  followed  by  similar 
punishments  upon  Charles  himself.  These  ill- 
timed  and  ill-judged  admonitions  were  so  often 
repeated,  as  to  impress  on  the  young  Ring's 
mind  a  sensiition  of  dislike  and  disgust,  with 
which  he  remembered  the  Presbyterian  preach- 
ers as  long  as  he  lived. 

Sometimes  their  fanaticism  and  want  of 
judgment  led  to  ridiculous  |cenes.  It  is  said, 
that  upon  one  occasion  a  devout  lady,  who 
lived  opposite  to  the  royal  lodgings,  saw  from 
her  window  the  young  King  engaged  in  a  game 
at  cards,  or  some  other  frivolous  amusement, 
which  the  rigour  of  the  Covenanters  denounced 
as  sinful.  The  lady  communicated  this  import- 
ant discovery  to  her  minister,  and  it  reached 
the  ears  of  the  Commission  of  the  Kirk,  whtf 
named  a  venerable  member  of  their  body  to  re- 
buke the  monarch  personally  for  this  act  of 
backsliding.  The  clergyman  to  whom  thia 
delicate  commission  was  intrusted,  was  » 
shrewd  old  nran,  who  saw  no  great  wisdom  in 
the  proceeding  of  his  brethren,  but  executed 
their  commands  with  courtly  dexterity,  and 
Hummed  up  his  ghostly  admonition  with  a  re- 
quest, that  when  his  Majesty  indulged  in  simi- 
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lar  recreations,  he  would  be  pleased  to  take  the 

{>re!eat]tion  of  shutting  the  windows.  The  King 
aughed,  and  was  glad  to  escape  so  well  from 
the  apprehended  lecture.  But  events  were 
fftit  approaching  which  had  no  jesting  aspect. 

England,  to  which  you  must  now  turn  your 
tttention,  had  totally  changed  its  outward  con- 
stitution since  the  death  of  the  king.  Crom- 
well,' who,  using  the  victorious  army  as  his 
tools,  was  already  in  the  rettl  possession  of;the 
supreme  power,  had  still  more  tasks  than  one 
to  accomplish,  before  he  dared  venture  to  as- 
sume the  external  appearance  of  it.  He  suf- 
fered, therefore,  the  diminished  and  mutilated 
House  of  Commons  to  exist  for  a  season,  du- 
ring which  the  philosophical  Republicans  of 
the  party  passed  'resolutions  that  monarchy 
should  never  be  again  established  in  England  ; 
that  the  power  of  the  Executive  Government 
shotiid  be  lodged  in  a  Council  of  State ;  and 
that  the  House  of  Lords  should  be  abolished/ 
Meantime,  Cromwell  led  in  person  a  part  of 
Ms  victorious  army  to  Ireland,  which  had  been 
the  scene  of  more  frightful  disorders  than  Eng- 
^^  or  even  Scotland.  These  had  begun  by 
tfie  Catholic  inhabitants  rising  upon  the  Pro- 
testants, and  murdering  many  thousands  of 
them,  in  what  was  termed  ihe  Irish  Massacre. 
This  had  been  followed  by  a  general  war  be- 
tween the  religions;  but' at  length  the  address 
of  the  Duke  of  Ormond,  as  devoted  a  loyalist 
as  Montrose,  contrived  to  engage  a  large  por- 
tion of  the  Catholics  on  the  side  of  Charles ; 
vid  Ireland  became  the  >lace  of  refoffe  to  sB^ 
17  c 
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the  Cavaliers,  or  remains  of  the  royal  party, 
who  began  to  assume  a  formidable  appearance 
in  that  island. 

The  arrival  of  Cromwell  suddenly  changed 
this  gleam  of  fortune  into  cloud  and  storm. 
Wherever  this  fated  General  appeared  he  was 
victorious,  and  in  Ireland,  in  order  perhaps  to 
strike  terror  into  a  fierce  people,  for  Oliver 
Cromwell  was  not  blood-thirsty  by  disposition, 
he  fi^ade  dreadful  execution  among  the  van- 
quished, particularly  at  the  storming  of  the 
town  of  Drogheda,  where  his  victorious  troops 
spared  neither  sex  nor  age.  He  now  returned 
to  England,  with  even  greater  terror  attached 
to  his  name  than  before. 

The  new  Commonwealth  of  England,  had  no 
purpose  that  the  son  of  the  King  whom  they 
had  put  to  death,  should  be  suffered  to  estab- 
lish himself  quietly  in  the  sister  kingdom  of 
Scotland,  and  enjoy  the  power  when  opportu- 
nity offered  of  again  calling  to  arm&  his  nume- 
rous adherents  in  England,  and  disturbing  or 
perhaps  destroying  their  new-modelled  repub- 
lic. They  were  resolved  to  prevent  this  dan- 
ger by  making  war  on  Scotland,  jirhiist  still 
weakened  by  her  domestic  dissensions;  and 
compelling  her  to  adopt  the  constitution  of  a  re- 
public, to  become  confederated  with  their  awn. 
This  proposal  was  of  course  haughtily  rejected 
by  the  Scots,  as  it  implied  a  renunciation  at 
once  of  King  and  Kirk,  and  a  total  alteration 
of  the  Scottish  constitution  in  civil  ant!  eccksiv 
astical  government.  The  ruling  parties  of  both 
nations,  tlierefore,  prepared  for  the  cont^t 
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The  rigid  Presbyterians  in  Scotland  showed 
»ow  a  double  anxiety  to  exclude  from  their 
arny  all,  however  otherwise  well  qualified  to 
assist  in  such  a  crisis,  whom  they  regarded  as. 
suspicious  in  point  of  doctrine,  whether  as  ab- 
solute Malignants,  or  as  approaching  nearer  to 
their  own  doctrines,  by  professing  a  mx>d€rate 
and  tolerant  attachment  to  Presbytery. 

Yet  even  without  the  assistance  4)f  these  ex- 
cluded parties,  the  Convention  of  Estates  as- 
sembled a  fine  urray,  full  of  men  enthusiastic 
in  the  cause  in  which  they  were  about  to  fight ; 
and  feeling  all  the  impulse  which  could  be 
given  by  the  rude  eloquence  of  their  favourite 
ministers.  Unfortunately  the  preachers  were 
not  disposed  to  limit  themselves  to  the  task  of 
animating  the  courage  of  the  soldiers ;  but 
were  so  presumptuous  as  to  interfere  with,  and 
control  the  plans  of  the  General,  and  move- 
ments of  the  army. 

The  army  of  England,  consisting  almost  en- 
tirely of  Independents,  amongst  whom  any 
man  who  chose  might  exert  the  ofiice  of  a  cler- 
gyman, had  a  resemblance  to  the  Presbyterian 
troops  o(  Scotland,  for  both  armies  professed 
to  appeal  to  Heaven  for  the  justice  of  their 
cause  ;  and  both  resounded  with  psalms,  pray- 
ers, exhortations,  and  religious  exercises,  tc 
confirm  the  faith,  and  animate  tlie  zeal  of  the 
soldiers. 

Both  used  the  same  language  in  their  pro- 
clamations against  each  other,  and  it  was  such 
as  implied  a  war  rather  on  account  of  religion 
than  of  temporal  interests.    The  Scottish  pro 
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clamations  declared  the  army  commanded  by 
Cromwell  to  be  an  union  of  the  most  perverse 
heretical  sectanes,  of  every  different  persua- 
sion, agreeing  in  nothing,  saving  their  desire 
to  effect  the  ruin  of  the  unity  and  discipline  of 
the  Christian  Church,  and  the  destruction  of 
the  Covenant,  to  which  most  of  their  leaders 
had  sworn  fidelity.  The  army  of  Cromwell 
replied  to  them  in  the  same  style.  They  de- 
clared that  they  valued  the  Christian  Churches 
ten  thousand  times  more  than  their  own  lives. 
They  protested  that  they  were  not  only  a  rod 
of  iron  to, dash  asunder  the  common  enemies, 
but  a  hedge  (though  unworthy)  about  the  di- 
vine vineyard.  As  for  the  Covenant,  they 
protested  that,  would  it  not  seem  to  make  it  an 
object  of  idolatry,  they  would  be  content,  if 
called  upon  to  encounter  the  Scots  in  this  quar- 
rel, to  place  the  Covenant  on  the  point  of  their 
pikes,  and  let  God  himself  judge  whether  they 
OF  tiieir  opponents  had  best  observed  the  ob- 
ligations of  that  national  engagement. 

Although  the  contending  nations  thus  nearly 
resembled  each  other  in  their  ideas  and  lan- 
guage, there  was  betwixt  the  Scottish  and  Eng- 
fish  soldiers  one  difference, -and  it  proved  a 
material  one.  In  the  English  army  the  offi- 
cers insisted  upon  being  preachers,  and  though 
their  doctrine  was  wild  enough,  their  igno- 
rance of  theology  had  no  effect  on  military 
events.  But  with  the  Scots,  the  Presbyterian 
clergy  were  unhappily  seized  with  the  opposite 
rage  of  acting  as  officers  and  generals^  and 
their  skill  in  their  own'  profession  of  divinity 
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could  not  redeem  the  errors  which  they  com- 
jnitted  in  the  art  of  war. 

Fairfax  having  declined  the  command  of  the 
English  army,  his  conscience  (for  he  was  a 
Presbyterian)  not  permitting  him  to  engage  in 
the  war,  Cromwell  accepted  with  joy  the  su- 
preme military  authority,  and  prepared  ibr  the 
invasion  of  Scotland. 

The  wars  between  the  sister  kingdoms  seem- 
ed now  about  to  be  rekindled,  after  the  interval 
of  two  thirds  of  a  century  ;  and  notwithstand- 
ing the  greatly  superior  power  of  England, 
there  was  no  room  for  absolute  confidence  in 
her  ultimate  success.  The  Scots,  though  di- 
vided into  parties,  so  far  as  church  government 
was  concerned,  were  unaniinous  in  acknow- 
ledging the  right  of  King  Charles,  whereas  the 
English  were  far  from  making  common  cause 
Against  his  claims.  On  the  contrary,  if  the 
item  army  of  Sectaries,  now  about  to  take  the 
field,  should  sustain  any  great  disaster,  the  Qj^ 
valiers  of  England,  with  great  part  of  ih< 
Presbyterians  in  that  country,  were  alike 
disposed  to  put  the  King  once  more  at  the 
head  of  the  goyernment ;  so  that  the  fate  not 
of  Scotland  alone,  but  of  England  also,  was 
committed  to  the  event  of  the  present  war. 

Neither  were  the  armies  and  generals  op- 
posed to  each  other  unworthy  of  the  struggle. 
if  the  army  of  Cromwell  consisted  of  veteran 
soldiers,  inured  to  constant  victory,  that  of 
Scotland  was  fresh,  numerous,  and  masters  of 
their  own  strong  country,  which  was  the  des- 
tined scei^e  of  action.  If  Cromwell  had  defeat^ 
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the  most  celebrated  generals  of  the  Cavaliers, 
David  Lesley,  the  effective  commander-in-chief 
in  Scotland,  had  been  victor  over  Montrose, 
more  renowned  perhaps  than  any  of  them.  If 
Cromwell  was  a  general  of  the  most  decisive 
character,  celebrated  for  the  battles  which  he 
had  won,  Lesley  was,  by  early  education,  a 
trained  soldier,  more  skilful  than  his  antagonist 
in  taking  positions,  defending  passes,  and  all 
the  previous  arrangements  of  a  campaign. 
With  these  advantages  on  the  different  sides, 
the  eventual  struggle  commenced. 

Early  in  the  summer  of  1650,  Cromwell  in- 
vaded Scotland  at  the  head  of  his  veteran  and 
well-disciplined  troops.  But,  on  marching 
through  Berwickshire  and  East-Lothian,  he 
found  that  the  country  was  abandoned  by  the 
population,  and  stripped  of  every  thing  which 
could  supply  the  hostile  army.  Nothing  was 
to  be  seen  save  old  spectre-looking  womeh, 
clothed  in  white  flannel,  who  told  the  English 
officers  that  all  the  men  had  taken  arms,  under 
command  of  the  darons* 

Subsisting  chiefly  on  the  provisions  supplied 
by  a  fleet,  which,  sailing  along  the  coast, 
accompanied  his  movements,  the  English  Ge- 
neral approached  the  capital,  where  Lesley  had 
settled  his  head-quarters.  The  right  wing  of 
the  Scottish  army  rested  upon  th^  high  grounds 
at  the  rise  of  Arthur's  Seat,  andl  the  left  wing 
was  posted  at  Leith,  while  the  high  bank,  for- 
merly called  Leith  Walk,  made  a  part  of  his 
lines,  which,  defended  by  a  numerous  artillery, 
completely  protected  tiie  metropolis.    Crom« 
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well  skirmished  with  the  Scottish  advanced 
posts  near  to  Restalrig,  but  his  cuirassiers  were 
so  warmly  encountered,  that  they  gained  no 
advantage,  and  their  General  was  obliged  to 
withdraw  to  Musselburgh.  His  next  effort 
was  made  from  the  westward. 

The  English  army  made  a  circuit  to  ColHn- 
ton,  Kedliall,  and  other  places  near  to  the  east- 
ern, extremity  of  the  Pentland  Hills,  from  which 
Cromwell  hoped  to  advance  on  Edinburgh.  But 
Lesley  was  immediately  on  his  guard.  He  left ' 
his  position  betwixt  Edinburgh  and  Leith,  and 
took  one  which  covered  the  city  to  the  west- 
ward, and  was  protected  by  the  Water  of  Leith, 
and  the  several  cuts,  drains,  and  mill-leads,  at 
Saughton,  Coltbridge,  and  the  houses  and  vil- 
lages in  that  quarter.  Here  Cromwell  again 
found  the  Scots  in  order  of  battle,  and  again  was 
obliged  to  withdraw  after'a  distant  cannonade. 

The  necessity  of  returning  to  the  neighbour- 
hood of  his  fleet,  obliged  Cromwell  to  march 
back  to  his  encampment  at  Musselburgh.  Nor 
was  he  permitted  to  remain  there  in  quiet.  At 
the  dead  of  night,  a  strong  body  of  cavalry, 
called  the  regiment  of  the  Kirk,  well  armed  at 
all  points,  broke  into  the  English  lines,  with 
loud  cries  of,  "  God  and  the  Kirk !  all  is  ours." 
It  was  with  some  difficulty  that  Cromwell  ral- 
lied his  soldiers  upon  this  sudden  alarm,  in 
which  he  sustained  considerable  loss,  though 
the  assailants  were  finally  compelled  to  retreats 

The  situation  of  the  English  army  now  be* 
eame  critical ; — their  provisions  were  like  to 
be  exhausted,  the  communication  with  the  fleet 
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grew  daily  more  precarious,  while  Lesley,  with 
the  same  prudence  which  had  hitherto  guided 
his  defence,  baffled  all  the  schemes  of  the  Eng- 
lish leader,  without  exposing  his  army  to  the 
risk  of  a  general  action,  until  Cromwell,  fairly 
outgerieralled  by  the  address  of  his  enemy,  waa 
compelled  to  retire  towards  England. 

Lesley,  on  his  part,  left  his  lines  without 
delay,  for  the  purpose  of  intercepting  the  re- 
treat of  the  English.  Moving  by  a  shorter  line, 
he  took  possession  with  his  army  of  the  skirts 
of  Lammermoor,  a  ridge  of  hills  terminating,.on 
the  sea  near  the  town  of  Dunbar,  abounding, 
with  difficult  passes,  all  of  which  he  occupied 
strongly.  Here  he  proposed  to  await  the  at- 
tack of  the  English,  with  every  chance,  nay, 
almost  with  the  certainty,  of  gaining  a  great 
and  decisive  victory. 

Cromwell  was  reduced  to  much  perplexity. 
To  force  his  way,  it  was  necessary  to  attack  ^ 
tremendous  pass  called  Cockburn's  path,  where, 
according  to  Cromwell's  own  description,  one 
man  might  do  more  to  defend,  than  ten  to  make 
way.  And  if  he  engaged  in  this  desperate  en- 
terprise, he  was  liable  to  be  attacked  by  the  nu- 
merous forces  of  Lesley  in  flank  and  rear.  He 
saw  all  the  danger,  and  entertained  thoughts  of 
embarking  his  foot  on  board  of  his  ships,  and 
cutting  his  own  way  as  he  best  could,  at  th^ 
head  of  his  cavalry. 

At  this  moment,  the  interference  of  the  Pres- 
jbyterian  preachers,  and  the  influence  which 
they  possessed  over  the  Scottish  army  and 
iGreaerali  ruined  this  fair  proi^ise  of  sucjcess^ 
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In  spite  of  all  the  prudent  remonfltrances  of 
Lesley,  they  insisted  that  the  Scottish  army 
should  be  led  from  their  strong  position,  to 
attack  the  English  upon  equal  ground.  This, 
in  the  language  of  Scripture,  they  called  going 
down  against  the  Philistines  at  Gilgal. 

Cromwell  had  slept  at  the  Duke  of  Rox- 
bnrghe's  house,  called  Broxmouth,  and  his 
army  were  stationed  in  the  park  there,  when 
he  received  news  that  the  Scots  were  leaving 
their  fastnesses,  and  about  to  hazard  battle. 
He  exclaimed,  **  that  God  had  delivered  them 
tzUo  his  hands;"  and  calling  for  his  horse, 
placed  himself  at  the  head  of  his  troops. 
Coming  to  the  head  of  a  regiment  of  Lanca- 
shire men,  he  found  one  of  theirofficers,  while 
they  were  in  the  act  of  marching  to  battle,  in 
a  £t  of  sudden  enthusiasm  holding  forth  ^r 
preaching  to  his  men.  Cromwell  also  listened, 
and  seemed  affected  by  his  discourse.  At  this 
moment  the  sun  showed  his  broad  orb  on  tlie 
level  surface  of  the  sea,  which  is  close  to  the 
scene  of  action.  "Let  the  Lord  arise,"  he 
said,  **  and  let  his  enemies  be  scattered ;"  and 
presently  after,  looking  upon  the  field  where 
the  battle  had  now  commenced,  he  added,  '^I 
•profess  they  flee." 

Cromwell's  hopes  did  not  deceive  him.  The 
hasty  Scottish  levies,  thus  presumptuously  op- 
posed to  the  veteran  soldiers  of  Cromwell, 
proved  unequal  to  standing  the  shock.  Two 
regiments  fought  bravely,  and  were  almost  all 
cut  off;  but  the  gi*eater  part  of  Lesley's  arn^ 
fell  into  confusion  without  much  resistance. 
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Great  slaughter  ensued,  and  many  prisoners 
were  made,  whom  the  cruelty  of  the  English 
government  destined  to  a  fate  hitherto  un- 
known in  Christian  warfare.  They  transport- 
ed to  the  English  settlements  in  America  those 
unfortunate  captives,  subjects  of  an  indepen- 
dent kingdom,  who  bore  arms  by  order  of  their 
own  lawful  government,  and  there  sold  them 
for  slaves. 

The  decisive  defeat  at  Dunbar  opened  the 
whole  of  the  south  of  Scotland  to  CromwelL 
The  Independents  found  a  few  friends  and  bro- 
ther sectaries  among  the  gentry,  who  had  been 
hitherto  deterred,  by  the  fear  of  the  Presbyte- 
rians, from  making  their  opinions  public.  Al- 
most all  the  strong  places  on  the  south  side  of 
the  Forth  were  won  by  the  arms  of  the  English, 
or  yielded  by  the  timidity  of  their  defenders. 
Edinburgh  Castle  was  surrendered,  not  without 
suspicion  of  gross  treachery ;  and  Tantallon, 
Hume,  Roslin,  and  Borthwick,  with  other  fort- 
resses, fell  into  their  hands. 

Internal  dissension  added  to  the  calamitous 
state  of  Scotland.'  The  Committee  of  Estates, 
with  the  King,  and  the  remainder  of  Lesley's 
army,  retreated  to  Stirling,  where  they  still 
hoped  to  make  a  stand,  by  defending  the  pass^ 
of  the  Forth.  A  Parliament,  held  at  Perth, 
were  in  this  extremity  disposed  to  relax  in  the 
extreme  rigour  of  their  exclusive  doctrines, 
and  to  admit  into  the  army,  which  they  labour- 
ed to  reinforce,  such  of  the  moderate  Presby- 
terians, or  Engagers,  and  even  of  the  Royalists 
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and  Malignants,  as  inclined  to  make  a  formal 
confession  of  their  former  errors. 

The  Royalists  readily  enough  complied  with 
this  requisition ;  but  as  their  pretended  repent- 
ance was  generally  regarded  as  a  mere  farce, 
submitted  to  that  they  might  obtain  leave  to 
bear  arms  for  the  King,  the  stricter  Presbyteri- 
ana  regarded  this  compromise  with  Malignants 
as  a  sinful  seeking  for  help  from  Egypt.  The 
Presbyterians  of  the  western  countries,  in  parti- 
cular, carried  this  opinion  so  far,  as  to  think 
this  period  of  national  distress  an  auspicious 
time  for  disclaiming  the  King's  interest  and  ti- 
tle. Refusing  to  allow  that  the  victory  of  Dun- 
bar was  owing  to  the  military  skill  of  Cromwell, 
and  the  disciplined  valour  of  his  troops,  they 
set  it  down'  as  a  chastisement  justly  inflicted  on 
the  Scottish  nation  for  espousing  the  Royal 
cause.  Under  this  separate  banner  there  as- 
sembled an  army  of  about  four  thonsapd  men, 
commanded  by  Kerr  and  Strachan.  They  were 
resolved,  at  the  same  time,  to  oppose  the  En- 
glish invasion,  and  to  fight  with  the  King's 
forces,  and  thus  embroil  the  kingdom  in  a 
threefold  war.  The  leaders  of  this  third  party, 
who  were  called  Remonstrators,  made  a  smart 
attack  on  a  large  body  of  English  troops,  sta- 
tioned in  Hamilton,  under  General  Lambert, 
and  were  at  first  successful ;  but  falling  into 
disorder,  owing  to  their  very  success,  they  were 
ultimately  defeated.  Kerr,  one  of  their  leaders, 
was  wounded,  and  made  prisoner;  and  Stra- 
chan soon  afterwards  revdted  and  joined  the 
English  army. 
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Cromwell,  in  the  meanwhile,  made  the  fair- 
est promises  to  all  who  would  listen  to  him,  and 
laboured,  not  altogether  in  vain,  to  impress  the 
Presbyterian  party  with  a  belief,  that  they  had 
better  join  with  the  Independents,  although 
disallowing  of  church  goyernment,  and  thus 
obtain  peace  and  a  close  alliance  with  England, 
than  adhere  to  the  cause  of  the  King,  who,  with 
his  father's  house,  had,  he  said,  been  so  long 
the  troublers  of  Israel.  And  here  I  may  in- 
terrupt the  course  of  public  events,  to  tell  you 
an  anecdote  not  generally  known,  but  curious 
as  illustrating  tlie  character  of  Cromwell. 

Shortly  after  the.  battle  of  Dunbar,  Cromwell 
visited  Glasgow ;  and  upon  Sunday  attended 
the  Presbyterian  service  in  the  prhicipal  church 
of  that  city.  The  preacher,  a  rigid  Presbyte- 
rian, was  nothing  intimidated  by  the  presence 
of  the  English  General ;  but  entering  freely 
upon  state  affairs,  which  were  then  a  common 
•  topic  in  the  pujpit,  he  preached  boldly  on  the 
errors  and  heresies  of  the  independent  secta- 
ries, insisted  on  the  duty  of  resisting  their  doc- 
trines, and  even  spoke  with  little  respect  of  the 
person  of  Cromwell  himself. 

An  officer  who  sat  behind  Cromwell,  whis- 
pered something  in  his  ear  more  than  once,  and 
the  General  as  often  seemed  to  impose  silenCe 
upon  him.  The  curiosity  of  the  congregation 
was  strongly  excited.  At  length  the  service 
was  ended,  and  Cromwell  was  in  the  act  of 
leaving  the  church,  when  he  cast  his  eyes  on 
one  Wilson,  a  mechanic,  who  had  long  resided 
at  Glasgow,  and  called  on  him  by  name.     The 
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man  no  sooner  saw  the  General  take  notice  of 
him  than  he  ran  away<  Cromwell  directed  that 
he  should  he  followed,  and  hrought  hefore  him, 
hut  without  injury.  At  the  same  time  he  sent 
a  civil  message  to  the  clergyman  who  had 
preached,  desiring  to  see  him  at  his  quarters. 
These  things  augmented  the  curiosity  of  the 
town's  people ;  and  when  they  saw  Wilson  led 
as  prisoner  to  the  General's  apartments,  many 
remained  ahout  the  door,  watching  the  result. 
Wikon  soon  returned,  and  jdyfuUy  showed  his 
acquaintances  some  money  which  the  English 
General  had  given  him  to  drink  his  health. 

Hi^  husiness  with  Cromwell  was  easily  ex- 
plained. This  man  had  heen  son  of  a  footman 
who  had  attended  James  VI.  to  England.  By 
some  accident  Wilson  had  served  his  appren- 
ticeship to  a  shoemaker  in  the  same  town  where 
Cromwell's  father  lived,  had  often  played  with 
Master  Oliver  while  they  were  both  children, 
and  had  obliged  him  by  making  balls  and  other 
playthings  for  him.  When  Wilson  saw  that  his 
old  companion  recognised  him,  he  ran  away, 
because,  recollecting  his  father  had  been  a  ser- 
vant of  the  royal  family,  he  thought  the  Gene- 
ra], who  was  known  to  have  brought  the  late 
King  to  the  block,  might  nourish  ill-will  against 
all  who  were  connected  with  him.  But  Crom- 
well had  received  him  kindly,  spoken  of  their* 
childish  acquaintance,  and  gave  him  some  mo- 
ney. 

The  familiarity  with  which  he  seemed  to 
treat  him,  encouraged  Wilson  to  ask  his  former 
friend  what  it  was  that  passed  betwixt  the  offi* 
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cer  and  him,  when  the  preaeher  was  thundering 
from  the  pulpit  against  the  sectaries  and  their 
General.  *'  He  called  the  minister  an  insolent 
rascal,"  said  Cromwell,  not  unwilling,  perhaps, 
that  his  forbearance  should  be  made  publit;, 
'*  and  asked  my  leave  to  pull  him  out  of  the 
pulpit  by  the  ears ;  and  I  commanded  him  to 
sit  still,  telling  him  the  minister  was  one  fool, 
and  he  another."  This  anecdote  serves  to  show 
CromwelPs  recollection  of  persons  and  faces. 
He  next  gave  audience  to  the  preacher,  and 
used  arguments  with  him  which  did  not  reach 
the  public;  but  were  so  convincing,  that  he 
pronounced  a  second  discourse  in  the  evening, 
in  a  tone  much  mitigated  towards  Independency 
and  its  professors. 

While  the  south  of  Scotland  was  overawed, 
and  the  Western  Remonstrators  were  dispersed 
by  Cromwell,  the  Scottish  Parliament,  though 
retired  beyond  the  Forth,  still  maintained  a 
show  of  decided  opposition.  They  resolved 
upon  the  coronation  of  Charles,  a  ceremony 
hitherto  deferred,  but  which  they  determined 
now  to  perform,  as  a  solemn  pledge  of  their 
resolution  to  support  the  constitution  and  reli- 
gion of  Scotland  to  the  last. 

But  the  melancholy  solemnity  had  been 
nearly  prevented  by  the  absence  of  the  princi- 
pal personage.  Charles,  disgusted  with  the  in- 
vectives of  the  Presbyterian  clergy,  and  perhaps 
remembering  the  fate  of  his  father  at  Newcas- 
tle, formed  a  hasty  purpose  of  flying  from  the 
Presbyterian  camp.  He  had  not  been  suff- 
ciently  aware  of  the  weakness  of  the  Royalists* 
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who  recommended  this  wild  step,  and  he  actu- 
ally went  off  to  the  hills.  But  he  found  only  a 
few  Highlanders  at  Clova,  without  the  appear- 
ance of  an  army,  which  he  had  promised  him- 
self^ and  was  easily  induced  to  return  to  the 
camp  with  a  party  who  had  heen  despatched  io 
pursuit  of  him. 

This  excursion,  which  was  called  the  Startf 
did  not  greatly  tend  to  increase  confidence  be- 
twixt the  young  King  and  his  Presbyterian 
counsellors.  The  ceremony  of  the  coronation 
was  performed  with  such  solemnities  as  the 
time  admitted,  but  mingled  with  circumstances 
which  must  hare  been  highly  disgusting  to 
Charles.  The  confirmation  of  the  Covenant 
was  introduced  as  an  essential  part  of  the  so- 
lemnity ;  and  the  coronation  was  preceded  by  a 
national  fast  and  humiliation,  expressly  held  on 
account  of  the  sins  of  the  Royal  Family.  A 
suspected  hand,  that  of  the  Marquis  of  Argyle, 
placed  an  insecure  crown  on  the  head  of  the 
son,  whose  father  he  had  been  one  of  the  prin- 
cipal instruments  in  dethroning. 

These  were  bad  omens*  But,  on  the  other 
handi  the  King  enjoyed  more  liberty  than  be- 
fore ;  most  of  the  Engagers  had  resumed  their 
seats  in  Parliament;  and  many  Royalist  officers 
were  received  into  the  army. 

Determined  at  this  time  not  to  be  tempted  to 
a  disadvantageous  battle,  the  King,  who  assu- 
med the  command  of  the  army  in  person,  took 
up  a  line  in  front  of  Stirling,  having  in  his 
front  the  river  of  Carron.  Cromwell  approach- 
ed, but  could  neither  with  prudence  attack  the 
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Scots  in  their  lines,  nor  find  means  of  inducing 
them  to  hazard  a  battle,  unless  upon  great  ad- 
vantage* After  the  armies  had  confronted  each 
other  for  more  than  a  month,  Croraweli  des- 
patched Colonel  Ch'erton  into  Fife,  to  turn  the 
left  flank  of  the  Scottish  army,  and  intercept 
their  supplies.  He  was  encountered  near  the 
tpwn  of  Inverkeithing  by  the  Scots,  command** 
ed  by  Holborn  and  Brown.  The  first  of  these 
officers  behai^ed  basely,  and  perhaps  treaehe*^ 
rously.  Brown  fought  well  and  bravely,  but 
finally  sustaining  a  total  defeat,  was  made  pri- 
soner, and  afterwards  died  of  grief. 

The  situation  of  the  main  Scottish  armyy 
under  Charles  in  person,  became  hazardqus  al^ 
ter  this  defeat,  for  their  position  w«h  renaei^ 
precarious,  by  the  footing  which  t  e  English 
obtained  in  the  counties  of  Fife  an..  Kinross^ 
which  enabled  them  to  intercept  the  King^ 
supplies  and  communications  from  the  north* 

In  this  distressed  situation  Charles  adopted  a 
bold  and  decisive  measure.  He  resolved  Uy 
-transfer  the  war  from  Scotland  to  England,  and, 
suddenly  raising  his  camp,  he  moved  to  the 
south-westward  by  rapid  marches,  hoping  to 
rouse  his  friends  in  England  to  arms,  heiore 
Cromwell  could  overtake  him.  But  the  Cava- 
liers of  England  were  now  broken  and  dte- 
pirated,  and  were,  besides,  altogether  unpre- 
pared for  •  this  hasty  invasion^  which  seemed 
rather  the  effect  of  despair  than  the  result  of 
deliberate  and  settled  resolution.  The  Presby- 
terians, though  ratl^er  inclined  to  the  Royal 
cause,  were  still  less  dieposel  te  hazard  a  junc- 
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tion  with  him,  until  terms  of  mutual  accommo- 
dation could  be  settled.  They  were  divided 
and  uncertain,  while  the  republicans  were  re- 
solved and  active. 

The  English  militia  assembled  under  Lam- 
bert to  oppose  Charles  in  front,  and  Cromwell 
followed  close  in  his  rear,  to  take  every  advan- 
tage that  could  offer.  The  Scots  reached  with- 
out much  opposition  the  City  of  Worcester, 
where,  3d  September,  1651,  the  militia,  com- 
manded by  Lambert,  and  the  regular  forces  un- 
der Cromwell,  attacked  the  Royalists  with  dou 
ble  the  number  of  their  forces.  Clarendon  and 
other  English  authors  represent  the  Scottish 
army  as  making  little  resistance.  Cromwell, 
on  the  contrary,  talks  of  the  battle  of  Worces- 
ter, in  his  peculiar  phraseology,  as  "a  stiff  busi- 
ness— a  very  glorious  mercy — as  stiff  a  contest 
as  he  had  ever  beheld.'*  But,  well  or  ill  dispu- 
ted, the  day  was  totally  lost.  Three  thousand 
ikien  were  slain  in  the  field,  ten  thousand  were 
taken,  and  such  of  them  as  survived  their 
wounds,  and  the  horrors  of  overcrowded  jails, 
were  shipped  off  as  slaves  for  the  plantations. 

Charles  escaped  from  the  field,  and  concealed 
himself  in  obscure  retreats,  under  various  dis- 
guises. At  one  time  he  was  obliged' to  hide 
himself  in  the  boughs  of  a  spreading  oak  tree  ; 
h^nee  called  the  Royal  Oak.  At  another  tijne 
he  rode  before  a  lady,  Mrs.  Lane,  in  the  quality 
of  a  groom ;  and  in  this  disguise  passed 
through  a  part  of  the  Parliament  forces.  Afler 
infinite  fatigue,  many  romantic  adventures,  and 
the  most  imminent  risk  of  discovery,  he  at 
18        ^ 
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length  escaped  by  sea,  and  for  eight  years  con- 
tinued to  wander  from  one  foreign  court  to 
another,  a  poor,  neglected,  and  insulted  adven- 
turer, claimant  of  thrones  which  he  seemed 
destined  never  to  possess. 

The  defeat  at  Worcester,  was  a  death-blow  to 
the  resistance  of  the  King's  party  in  Scotland* 
The  Parliabaent,  driven  from  Stirling  to  the 
Highlands,  endeavoured  in  vain  to  assemble 
new  forces.  The  English  troops,  after  Crom- 
well's departure,  were  placed  under  the  com- 
mand of  General  Monk,  who  now  began  to 
make  a  remarkable  figure  in  those  times.  He 
was  a  gentleman  of  good  birth,  had  been  in 
arms  for  the  King's  service,  but  being  made 
prisoner,  had  finally  embraced  the  party  of  the 
Parliament,  and  fought  for  them  in  Ireland. 
He  was  accounted  a  brave  and  skilful  comman- 
der, totally  free  from  the  spirit  of  fanaticism  so 
general  in  the  army  of  Cromwell,  and  a  man  of 
deep  sagacity,  and  a  cold  reserved  temper. 
Under  Monk's  conduct,  seconded  by  that  of 
Overton,  Alured,  and  other  parliamentary  offi- 
cers, the  cities,  castles,  and  fortresses  of  Scot- 
land were  reduced  one  after  another.  The  par- 
tial resistance  of  the  wealthy  seaport  of  Dundee, 
in  particular,  was  punished  with  the  extremi- 
ties of  fire  and  sword,  so  that  other  towns  be- 
came terrified,  and  surrendered  without  oppo- 
sition. 

The  castle  of  Dunottar,  in  Kincardineshire* 
the  hereditary  fortress  of  the  Earls  Marischal, 
made  an  honourable  defence  under  John  Ogil- 
vy  of  Barras.     It  is  situated  upon  a  rock,  al 
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most  separated  from  the  Jand  by  a  deep  ravine 
on  the  one  side,  and  overhanging  the  ocean  on 
the  other.  In  this  strong  fortress  the  Honours 
of  Scotland,  as  they  were  called,  had  been  de- 
posited after  the  battle  of  Dunbar.  These  were 
the  crown,  sceptre,  and  sword  of  state,  the 
symbols  of  Scottish  sovereignty,  which  were 
regarded  by  the  nation  with  peculiar  venera- 
tion. The  terror  was  great  lest  pledges^  with 
which  the  national  honour  was  so  intimately 
<M>nnected,  should  fall  into  the  hands  of  foreign 
schismatics  and  republicaas.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  English,  ardently  d^ssirous  to  possess 
themselves  of  these  trophies,  (the  rather  thai 
they  had  formed  a  disproportioned  idea  of  their 
intrinsic  value,)  besieged  the  castle  closely,  and 
blockaded  it  by  sea  and  land. 

As  their  provisions  began  to  fail,  the  Gover- 
nor foresaw  that  farther  defence  ijii.|t  speedily 
become  impossible ;  and,  with  the  assistance 
of  Mr.  Granger,  minister  of  Kinneff,  he  formed 
a  stratageni  for  securing  the  ancient  and  vene- 
.  rable  regalia  from  the  dishonour  which  threat- 
«ied  them.  The  first  preparation  was  to 
spread  a  report,  that  these  national  treasures 
had  been  carried  abroad  by  Sir  John  Keith,  a 
younger  son  of  the  Earl  Marischal,  ancestor  ot 
the  family  o/  Kintore. 

Mrs.  Granger,  the  minister's  wife,  was  the 
principal  agent  in  the  subsequent  jpart  of  the 
scheme.  Having  obtained  of  the  English  |^ene- 
ral  the  permission  to  bring  out  of  the  castle 
some  hards  (or  bundles)  of  lint,  which  she  said 
was  her  property,  she  had  the  courage  and  ad* 
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dress  to  conceal  the  regalia  within  the  hards  of 
lint,  and  carried  them  boldly  through  the 
English  camp,  at  the  risk  of  much  ill  usage, 
had  she  been  discovered  in  an  attempt  to  de- 
prive the  greedy  soldiery  of  their  prey.  She 
played  her  part  so  boldly,  that  she  imposed  on 
the  general  himself,  who  courteously  saluted 
ner,  and  helped  her  to  mount  on  horseback  as 
she  left  the  encampment,  little  guessing  with 
.  whf  t  a  valuable  part  of  his  expected  booty  she 
was  loaded  at  the  moment.  Arriving  with  her 
precious  charge  at  Kinneff,  the  minister  buried 
the  relics  of  royalty  under  the  pulpit  of  his 
church,  and  visited  them  from  time  to  time,  in 
order  to  wrap  them  in  fresh  packages,  and  pre- 
serve them  from  injury. 

Suspicion  attached  to  the  Governor  of  Dn- 
nottar  ;  and  when  the  castle  was  finally  surren- 
dered, for  want  of  provisions,  he  was  rigorous- 
ly dealt  with,  imprisoned,  and  even  tortured* 
to  make  him  discover  where  the  regalia  were 
concealed.  His  lady,  who  had  been  active  in 
the  stratagem,  was  subjected  to  similar  severi- 
ties, as  were  also  the  minister  of  Kinneff  and 
his  courageous  spouse.  All,  however,  per- 
sisted in  keeping  the  secret.  Rewards  were 
distributed,  after  the  Restoration,  to  those  who 
had  been  concerned  in  saving  the  Honours,  bnt 
they  do  not  appear  to  have  been  very  accu- 
rately accommodated  to  the  merits  of  ihe  par- 
iies.  Sir  John  Keith,  whose  name  nad  only 
been  used  in  the  transaction  as  a  blind,  was 
created  Earl  of  Kintore,  and  Ogilvy  was  made 
s  baronet :  but  the  courageous  minister,  with 
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his  heroic  wife,  were  only  rewarded  with  a  pen- 
sion in  money. 

The  towns  and  castles  of  Scotland  being  thus 
reduced,  the  national  resistance  of  the  natives 
was  coxifined  to  a  petty  warfare,  which  small 
bands  carried  on,  who  lurked  among  the  moun- 
tains and  morasses,  and  took  every  advantage 
which  these  afforded  to  annoy  the  English 
troops,  and  cut  off  small  parties,  or  straggling 
soldiers.  These  were  called  Moss-trooj^ers, 
from  a  word  formerly  appropriated  to  the 'free- 
booters of  the  Border. 

But  the  English,  who  observed  a  most  rigid 
discipline,  were  not  much  in  danger  of  suffer- 
ing from  such  desultory  efforts ;  and  as  they 
seldom  spared  the  prisoners  taken  in  the  skir- 
mishes, the  Scots  found  themselves  obliged  to 
submit,  for  the  first  time,  to  an  invader  more 
fortunate  than  all  the  preceding  sovereigns  of 
England.  Their  resistance  ceased,  but  their 
hatred  watched  for  a  safer  opportunity  of 
vengeance. 

.  The  Highlanders,  however,  being  strong  in 
the  character  of  the  country  and  its  inhabitants, 
continued  refractory  to  the  English  authority^ 
and  if  the  soldiery  ventured  to  go  through  the 
country  alone,  or  in  small  parties,  they  were 
sure  to  be  surprised  and  slain,  without  its  being 
possible  to  discover  the'  actors.  The  English 
officers  endeavoured  to  obtain  from  the  neigh- 
bouring chiefs,  who  pretended  complete  ignc^ 
ranee  of  these  transactions,  such  redress  as 
the  case  admitted  of,  but  their  endeavours  wero 
in  general  ingeniously  eluded, 
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For  example,  an  English  garHson  had  los^ 
cattle,  horses,  and  even  men,  by  the  inctirsioi 
of  a  Highland  clan  who  had  their  residence  it 
the  neighbouring  mountains,  so  that  the  in- 
censed governor  demanded  peremptorily,  that 
the  actors  of  these  depredations  should  be  de- 
livered up  to  him  to  suffer  punishment.  The 
Chief  was  in  no  condition  to  I'esist,  but  was  not 
the  less  unwilling  to  deliver  up  the  men  actu- 
ally concerned  in  the  creagh^  who  were  proba- 
Illy  the  boldest,  or,  as  it  was  then  termed,  the 
prettiestj  men  of  his  name.  To  get  easily  out 
af  the  dilemma,  he  is  said  to  have  picked  up 
two  or  three  old  creatures,  past  all  exertion, 
whom  he  sent  down  to  the  English  command- 
ant, as  if  they  had  been  the  c^terans  or  plun- 
derers whom  he  wanted.  The  English  officei 
caused  them  instantly  to  be  hanged  in  terfO" 
renh  which  was  done  accordingly,  no  protesta- 
tions which  they  might  have  made  of  their  inno- 
cence being  understood  or  attended  to.  It  is  to 
be  hoped  that  other  refractory  chiefs  found  m^re 
justifiable  means  of  preserving  their  authority. 

In  the  mean  time,  Oliver  Cromwell  accom- 

Elished  an  extraordinary  revolution  in  Eng- 
md,  which  I  can  here  but  barely  touch  upon. 
He  and  his  Council  of  Officers,  who  had  so 
often  ofiered  violence  to  the  Parliament,  by  ex- 
eluding  .from  the  sittings  such  members  as 
were  obnoxious  to  them,  now  resolved  alto- 

t ether  to  destroy  the  very  remnant  of  its  ex- 
^ence.  For  this  purpose,  Cromwell  came  to 
tfie  House  while  it  was  sitting,  told  them,  in  a 
violent  manner,  that  they  were  no  longer  a  Fav^ 
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liament,  and  upbraiding  several  indiyiduals 
with  injurious  names,  he  called  in  a  body  of 
soldiers,  and  commanded  one  of  them  to  ^*  take 
away  that  bauble,"  meaning  the  silver  mace,  ' 
which  is  an  emblem  of  the  authority  of  the 
House.  Then  turning  the  members  forcibly 
out  of  the  hall,  he  locked  the  doors,  and  thus 
dissolved  that  memorable  body,  which  had 
made  war  against  the  King,  defeated,  de« 
throned,  and  beheaded  him,  yet  sunk  at  once 
under  the  authority  of  one  of  their  crwn  mem* 
bers,  and  an  officer  of  their  own  naming,  who 
had,  in  the  beginning  of  these  struggles,  been 
regarded  as  a  man  of  very  mean  consideration. 
Oliver  Cromwell  now  seized  the  supreme  power 
into  his  hands,  with  the  title  of  Protector  of 
tf^e  Republics  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland^ 
under  which  he  governed  these  islands  till 
his  death,  with  authority  more  ample  than 
was  ever  possessed  by  any  of  their  lawful 
monarchs. 

The  confusion  which  the  usurpation  of 
Cromwell  was  expected  to  have  occasioned  in 
Bngland,  determined  the  Royalists  to  attempt 
Ik  general  rising,  in  which  it  was  expected  that 
great  part  of  the  Highland  chieftains  would  join. 
The  successes  of  Montrose  were  remembered, 
although  it  seems  to  have  been  forgotten  that 
it  was  more  his  own  genius,  than  his  means, 
that  enabled  him  to  attain  them. 

The  Earl  of  Glencairn  was  placed  by  tha* 
King's  commission  at  the  head  of  the  insurrec« 
tion  ;  he  was  joined  by  the  Earl  of  A  thole,  by 
the  son  of  the  heroic  Montrose,  by  Lord  Lorn, 
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the  son  of  the  Marquis  of  Argyle,  and  other 
nobles.  A  romantic  young  English  cayalier, 
named  Wogan,  joined  this  insurgent  army  at 
the  head  of  a  body  of  eighty  horse,  whom  he 
brought  by  a  toilsome  and  dangerous  march 
through  England  and  the  Low  Countries  of 
Scotland.  This  gallant  troop  was  frequently 
engaged  with  the  Republican  forces,  and  parti- 
cularly with  a  horse  regiment,  called  "  the 
Brazen  Wall,"  from  their  never  having  been 
broken.  Wogan  defeated,  however,  a  party  of 
these  invincibles,  but  received  several  wounds, 
which,  though  not  of  themselves  mortal,  be* 
came  so  for  want  of  good  surgeons ;  and  thuil, 
in  an  obscure  skirmish,  ended  the  singular  ca- 
reer of  an  enthusiastic  Royalist. 

The  army  under  Glencairn  increased  to  five 
thousand  men,  numbers  much  greater  thiS 
Montrose  usually  commanded.  Their  com- 
mander, however,  though  a  brave  and  accom- 
plished nobleman,  seeiqs  to  have  been  deficient 
in  military  skill,  or,  at  any  rate,  in  the  art  of 
securing  the  good-will  and  obedience  of  the 
various  chiefs  and  nobles  who  acted  under  him. 
It  was  in  vain  that  Charles,  to  reconcile  their 
feuds,  sent  over,  as  their  commander-in-chiefc 
General  Middleton,  who,  after  having  fought 
against  Montrose  in  the  cause  of  the  Covenant, 
had  at  length  become  an  entire  Royalist,  and  was 
trusted  as  such.  But  his  military  talents  were 
not  adequate  to  surmount  the  objections  which 
were  made  to  his  obscure  origin,  and  the  diffi- 
culties annexed  to  his  situation. 

General  Middleton  bad  but  an  indifferent 
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welcome  to  the  Highland  army,  by  the  follow- 
ing scene  which  took  place  at  an  entertainment 
given  by  him  on  taking  the  command.  Glen- 
eairn  had  spoken  something  in  praise  of  the 
men  he  had  assembled  for  the  King's  service, 
especially  the  Highlanders.  In  reply,  up  start- 
ed Sir  George  Munro,  who,  having  been  trained 
iif  the  wars  of  Germany,  despised  all  irregular 
troops,  and  flatly  swore  that  the  men  of  whom 
the  Earl  thus  boasted,  were  a  pack  of  thieves 
and  robbers,  whose  place  he  hoped  to  supply 
with  very  different  soldiers.  Glengary,  a  High- 
land chief,  who  was  present,  arose  to  resent 
this  insolent  language ;  but  Glencairn,  prevent- 
ing him,  replied  to  Munro,  *^  You  are  a  base 
liar ! — these  men  are  neither  thieves  nor  rob- 
bers, but  gallapt  gentlemen,  and  brave  sol- 
diers." 

In  spite  of  Middleton's  attempts  to  preserve 
peace,  this  altercation  led  to  a  duel.  They 
fought  on  horseback,  first  with  pistols,  and 
then  with  broadswords.  Sir  George  Munro, 
having  received  a  wound  on  the  bridle-hand, 
called  to  the  Earl  that  he  was  unable  to  com- 
mand his  horse,  and  therefore  desired  to  contir 
nue  the  contest  on  foot.  "  You  base  churl," 
answered  Glencairn,  ^'  I  will  match  you  on  foot 
or  on  horseback."  Both  dismounted,  and  en- 
countered fiercely  on  foot,  with  their  broad- 
Bwords,  when  Munro  received  a  wound  across 
his  forehead,  from  which  the  blood  flowed  so 
fast  into  his  eyes,  that  he  could  not  see  to  con- 
tinue the  combat.  Glencairn  was  about  to 
Uurust  his  enepiy  through  the  body,  whw  tb« 
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Earl's  servant  struck  up  the  point  of  his  mas- 
ter's sword,  saying,  "  If'ou  have  enough  of  him, 
my  lord — you  have  gained  the  day."  Glen- 
oairn,  still  in  great  anger,  struck  the  intrusive 
peace-maker  over  the  shoulders,  but  returned 
to  his  quarters,  where  he  was  shortly  after  laid 
under  arrest,  by  order  of  the  General. 

Ere  this  quarrel  was  composed,  one  Captain 
Livingstone,  a  friend  of  Munro,  debated  the 
justice  of  the  question  so  keenly  with  a  gentle- 
man, named  Lindsay,  that  they  must  needs 
fight  a  duel  also,  in  which  Lindsay  killed  Li- 
vingstone on  the  spot.  General  Middleton,  in 
spite  of  Glencairn's  intercessions,  ordered 
Lindsay  to  be  executed  by  martial  law,  on 
which  Glencairn  left  the  army  with  his  own 
immediate  followers,  and  soon  after  returning 
to  the  Lowlands,  made  peace  with  the  English* 
His  example  was  followed  by  most  of  the  Low- 
land nobles,  who  grew  impatient  of  long 
marches.  Highland  quarters,  and  obscure  skir- 
mishes, which  were  followed  by  no  important 
result. 

Middleton  still  endeavoured  to  k^ep  the  war 
alive,  although  Cromwell  had  sent  additional 
forces  into  the  Highlands.  At  length  he  sus- 
tained a  defeat  at  Loch-Gary,  26th  July,  1654, 
after  wliich  his  army  dispersed,  and  he  himself 
retired  abroad.  The  English  forces  then 
marched  through  the  Highlands,  and  compelled 
the  principal  clans  to  submit  to  the  authority 
of  the  Protector.  And  here  I  may  give  yoit 
an  account  of  one  individual  chieftain,  of  great 
celebritjr  at  that  time,  since  you  will  kani>bel«» 
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ler  the  character  of  thai  primitive  race  of  men 
Irom  personal  anecdotes,  than  from  details  of 
i»bscure  and  petty  contests,  fought  at  places 
with  unpronounceable  names. 

Evan  Cameron  of  Lochiel,  chief  of  the  nu- 
tteroua  and  powerful  clan  of  Cameron,  was 
born  in  1689.  He  was  called  MacConnuill 
Dhu,  (the  son  of  Black  Donald,)  from  the  pa- 
tronymic that  marked  his  descent,  and  £%'an 
Dhu,  or  Black  Evan,  a  personal  epithet  derived 
from  his  own  complexion.  Young  Lochiel  was 
bred  up  under  the  directions  of  the  Marquis  of 
Argyle,  and  was  in  attendance  on  that  noble- 
man, who  regarded  him  as  a  hostage  for  the 
peaceable  behaviour  of  his  clan.  It  is  said, 
that  in  the  civil  war  the  young  chief  was  con- 
rerted  to  the  side  of  the  King  by  the  exhorta- 
tions of  Sir  Robert  Spottiswood,  then  in  prison 
at  St.  Andrews,  and  shortly  afterwards  exe- 
cuted, as  we  haVe  elsewhere  noticed,  for  his 
adherence  to  Montrose. 

Evan  Dhu,  having  embraced  these  principles, 
was  one  of  the  first  to  join  in  the  insurrection 
of  165%  of  which  I  have  just  given  a  short 
aeeoont.  During  the  best  part  of  two  years 
lie  was  always  with  his  clan,  in  the  very  front 
of  battle,  and  behaved  gallantly  in  the  various 
skirmishes  which  took  place.  He  was  com- 
pelled, how#er,  on  one  occasion,  to  withdraw 
from  the  main  body,  from  learning  that  the 
English  were  approaching  Lochaber,  with  the 
purpose  of  laying  waste  the  country  of  Lochiel* 
Jie  hastened  thither  to  protect  his  own  po8« 
Msiioiui,  and  those  of  his  clan. 
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On  returning  to  his  estates,  Lochiel  had  the 
mortification  to  find  that  the  English  had  ea- 
tahlished  a  garrison  at  Inverlochy,  with  the 
purpose  of  reducing  to  stibmission  the  Royalist 
clans  in  the  neighbourhood,  particularly  his 
own,  and  the  MacDonalds  of  Glengary  and 
Keppoch.  He  resolved  to  keep  a  strict  watch 
on  their  proceedings,  and,  dismissing  the  rest 
of  his  followers,  whom  he  had  not  means  of 
maintaining  without  attracting  attention  to  his 
motions,  he  lay  in  the  woods  with  about  fifty- 
chosen  men,  within  a  few  miles  of  Inverlochy. 

It  was  the  constant  policy  of  Cromwell  arid 
his  officers,  both  in  Ireland  and  Scotland,  to  cut 
down  and  destroy  the  forests  in  which  the 
insurgent  natives  found  places  of  defence  and 
concealment.  In  conformity  with  this  general 
rule,  the  commandant  of  Inverlochy  embarked 
three  hundred  men  in  two  light-armed  vessels* 
with  directions  to  disembark  at  a  place  called 
Achdalew,  for  the  purpose  of  destroying  Lo- 
chiel's  cattle,  and  felling  his  woods. 

Lochiel,  who  watched  their  motions  closely^ 
saw  the  English  soldiers  come  ashore,  one  half 
having  hatchets  and  other  tools  as  a  working 
party,  the  other  half  under  arms,  to  protect 
their  operations.  Though  the  difference  of 
numbers  was  so  great,  the  chieftain  vowed  that 
he  would  make  the  red  soldier  (s^the  English 
were  called  from  their  uniform)  pay  dear  for 
every  bullock  or  Xvee  which  he  should  destroy 
on  the  black  soldier's  property,  (alluding  to 
the  dark  colour  of  the  tartan,  and  perhaps  to 
bid  own  complexion.)    He  then  demandeci  gf 
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some  of  his  followers,  who  had  served  under 
Montrose,  whether  they  had  ever  seen  the 
Great  Marquis  encounter  with  such  unequal 
numbers.  They  answered,  they  could  recolk  ct 
no  instance  of  such  temerity.  "  We  will  fight, 
nevertheless,'^  said  Evan  Dhu,  "and  if  each  of 
us  kill  a  man,  which  is  no  mighty  matter,  I  will 
answer  for  the  event. 

That  his  family  might  not  be  destroyed  in 
so  doubtful  an  enterprise,  he  ordered  his 
brother  AUaiv  to  be  bound  to  a  tree,  meaning 
to  prevent  his  interference  in  the  conflict. 
But  Allan  prevailed  on  a  little  boy,  who  was 
left  to  attend  him,  to  unloose  the  cords,  and 
was  soon  as  deep  in  the  fight  as  Evan  himself.        ^ 

The  Camerons,  concealed  by  the  trees,  ad-  V 
vanced  so  close  on  the  enemy  as  to  pour  on  ' 
them  an  unexpected  and  destructive  shower  of 
shot  and  arrows,  which  slew  thirty  men ;  and 
ere  they  could  recover  themselves  from  their 
surprise,  the  Highlanders  were  in  the  midst  of 
them,  laying  about  them  with  incredible  fury 
with  their  ponderous  swords  and  axes.  After 
a  gallant  resistance,  the  mass  of  the  English 
began  to  retire  towards  their  vessels,  when 
Evan  Dhu  commanded  a  piper  and  a  small 
party  to  go  betwixt  the  enemy  and  their  barks, 
and  there  sound  his  pibroch  and  war-cry,  till 
their  clamour  made  it  seem  there  was  another 
body  of  Highlanders  in  ambush  to  cut  off  their 
retreat  The  English,  driven  to  fury  and 
despair  by  this  new  alarm,  turned  back,  like 
brave  men,  upon  the  first  assailants,  and,  if  the 
workin^^  party  had  possessed  military  weapons' 
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Lochiel  might  have  had  little  reason  tp  con- 
gratulate himself  on  the  result  of  this  audacious 
stratagem. 

He  himself  had  a  personal  rencontre,  stronelj 
characteristic  of  the  ferocity  of  the  times.  Th« 
chief  was  singled  out  hy  an  English  officer  of 
great  personal  strength,  and,  as  they  were  sepa- 
rated from  the  general  strife,  they  fought  in 
single  combat  for  some  time.  Lochiel  was 
dexterous  enough  to  disarm  the  Englishman ; 
but  his  gigantic  adversary  suddenly  closed  on 
him,  and  m  the  struggle  which  ensued  both 
fell  to  the  ground,  the  officer  uppermost.  He 
was  in  the  act  of  grasping  at  his  sword,  which 
lay  near  the  place  where  they  lay  in  deadly 
struggle,  and  was  naturally  extending  his  neck 
in  the  same  direction,  when  the  Highland  chief, 
making  a  desperate  effort^  grasped  his  enemy 
by  the  collar,  and  snatching  with  his  teeth  at 
the  bare  and  out-stretched  throat,  he  seized  it 
as  a  wild-cat  might  have  done,  and  kept  his 
hold  so  fast  as  to  tear  out  the  windpipe.  The 
officer  died  in  this  singular  manner.  Lochiel 
was  so  &r  from  disowning,  or  being  ashamed 
of  this  extraordinary  mode  of  defence,  that  he 
was  afterwards  heard  to  say,  it  was  the  sweetest 
morsel  he  had  ever  tasted. 

When  Lochiel,  thus  extricated  from  the 
most  imminent  danger,  was  able  to  rejoin  his 
men,  he  found  they  had  not  only  pursued  the 
English  to  the  beach,  but  even  into  the  sea, 
cutting  and  stabbing  whomsoever  they  could 
overtake.  He  himself  advanced  till  he  was 
chiti-deep,  and  observirg  a  man  on  board  on« 
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of  the  armed  vessels  take  aim  at  him  with  a 
musket,  he  dived  his  head  under  the  water* 
escaping  so  narrowly  that  the  hullet  grazed  his 
head.  Another  marksman  was  foiled  by  the 
affection  of  the  chiefs  foster-brother,  who 
threw  himself  betwixt  the  Englishman  and  the 
object  of  his  aim,  and  was  killed  by  the  ball  de- 
signed for  his  lord. 

Having  cut  off  a  second  party,  who  ventured 
to  sally  from  the  fort,  and  thus,  as  he  thought, 
sufficiently .  chastised  the  garrison  of  Inver- 
lochy,  Lochiel  again  joined  Middleton,  but  was 
soon  recalled  to  Lochaber  by  new  acts  of  de- 
▼astation.  Leaving  most  of  his  men  with  the 
Boyalist  General,  Evan  Dhu  returned  with 
mich  speed  and  secrecy,that  he  again  surprised  a 
strong  party  when  in  the  act  of  felling  his  woods, 
and  assaulting  them  suddenly,  killed  on  the  spot 
a  hundred  men,  and  all  the  officers,  driving 
the  rest  up  to  the  very  walls  of  the  garrison. 
Middleton's  army  being  disbanded,  it  was 
long  ere  Lochiel  could  bring  himself  to  accept 
of  peace  from  the  hands  of  the  English.  '  He 
ecmtinped  to  harass  them  by  attacks  on  de<» 
tached  parties  who  straggled  from  the  fort,—* 
on  the  officers  who  went  out  into  the  woods  in 
hunting-parties, — on  the  engineer  officer)!,  who 
Were  sent  to  survey  the  Highlands,  of  whom  he 
made  a  large  party  prisoners,  and  confined 
them  in  a  desolate  island,  on  a  small  lake, 
called  Loch  Ortuigg. 

By  such  exploits  he  rendered  himself  so 
troublesome,  that  the  English  were  desirous  to 
have  peace  with  him  on  any  moderate  termik 
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Their  overtures  were  at  first  rejected,  Evan 
Dhu  returning  for  answer,  that  he  would  not 
abjure  the  King's  authority,  even  though  the  al- 
ternative was  to  be  his  living  in  the  condition 
of  an  exile  and  outlaw.  But  when  it  was  hint- 
ed to  him  that  this  would  not  be  required,  but 
that  he  was  only  desired  to  live  in  peace  under 
the  existing  government,  he  made  his  submis- 
sion to  the  existing  powers  with  much  solemnity. 

Lochiel  came  down  at  the  head  of  his  whole 
clan  in  arms,  to  the  garrison  of  Inverlochy. 
The  English  forces  being  drawn  up  in  a  line 
opposite  to  them,  th^  Camerons  laid  down 
their  arms  in  the  name  of  King  Charles,  and 
took  them  up  again  in  that  of  the  States, 
without  any  mention  of  Cromwell.  In  conse- 
quence of  this  honourable  treaty,  the  last 
Scotsman  who  maintained  the  cause  of  Charles 
Stewart  submitted  to  the  authority  of  the  re- 
public. 

It  is  related  of  this  remarkable  chieftain, 
that  he  slew  with  his  own  hand  the  last  wolf 
that  was  ever  seen  in  the  Highlands  of  Scot- 
land. Another  anecdote  is  recorded  o'f  him 
by  tradition.  Being  benighted,  on  some  party 
for  the  battle  or  the  chase,  Evan  Dhu  laid  him* 
self  down  with  his  followers  to  sleep  in  the 
snow.  As  he  composed  himself  to  rest,  he  ob- 
served that  one  of  his  sons,  or  nephews,  had 
rolled  together  a  great  gnow-ball,  on  which  he 
deposited  his  head.  Indignant  at  what  he  con- 
sidered as  a  mark  of  eifeminacy,  he  started  up 
and  kicked  the  snow-ball  from  under  the  sleep- 
er's head,  exclaiming,—*'  Are  you  become  so 
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luxurious    that    you   canuot  sleep  without  a 
pUlow  ?" 

After  the  accession  of  James  II.,  Lochiel 
C9ime  to  court  to  obtain  pardon  for  one  of  his 
clan,  who  fired  by  mistake  on  a  body  of  Athole 
men,  and  killed  several.  He  was  received 
tl^th  the  most  honoikrable  distinction,  and  his 
request  granted.  The  King  desiring  to  make 
him  a  knight,  asked*  of  the  chieftain  for  his 
own  sword,  in  order  to  render  the  ceremony 
still  more  peculiar.  Lochiel  had  ridden  up 
from  Scotland,  being  then  the  only  mode  of 
travelling,  and  a  constant  rain  had  so  rusted 
hh  trusty  broadsword,  that  at  the  moment  no 
itiaa  could  have  unsheathed  it.  Lochiel,  af- 
imnted  at  the  idea  which  the  courtiers  might 
dtoceive  from  his  not  being  able  to  draw  his 
own  sword,  burst  into  tears. 

"  Do  not  regard  it,  my  faithful  friend,"  said 
King  James,  with  ready  courtesy — "  your 
sword  would  have  left  the  scabbard  of  itself, 
hild  the  Royal  cause  required  it."      ^  -^ 

With  that  he  bestowed  the  intended  honour 
livith  his  own  sword,  which  he  presented  to  the 
new  knight  as  soon  as  the  ceremony  was  per- 
formed. 

Sir  £van  Dhu  supported,  for  the  last  time, 
the  cause  of  the  Stewart  family  in  the  battle  of 
K-illiecrankie.  After  that  civil  strife  was  end- 
ed, he  grew  old  in  peace,  and  survived  until 
1719,  aged  about  ninety,  and  so  much  deprived 
of  his  strength  and  faculties,  that  this  once 
formidable  warrior  was  fed  like  an  infant,  and 
like  an  infant  rocked  in  a  cradle. 
Vol.  I  19      i^ 
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CHAP.  XIV. 

AdministroMon  of  Public  Justice  in  Scotlani, 
under  Cromwell — Heavy  Taxes  imposed  by 
him — Church  affairs — Resolutionists  tmd 
Rem^onstraiors — Trials  for  Witchcraft. 

We  will  now  take  a  general  glance  of  Scot- 
land, reduced  as  the  country  was  to  temporary 
submission  under  Cromwell,  whose  power 
there  and  elsewhere  was  founded  upon  military 
usurpation  only.  He  buift  strong  citadels  at 
Lelth,  Air,  Inverness,  and  Glasgow.  Eighteen 
garrisons  were  maintained  through  the  king- 
dom at  large,  and  a  standing  army  of  ten  thou- 
sand men  kept  the  natives'  in  subjection. — 
Monk,  so  often  mentioned,  commanded  this 
army,  and  was,  besides,  member  of  a  Council 
of  State,  to  whom  the  executive  government 
was  committed.  Lord  Broghill  was  President 
of  this  body,  and  out  of  nine  members,  two 
only,  Swinton  and  Lockhart,  were  natives  of 
Scotland. 

To  regulate  the  administration  of  public  jus- 
tice, four  English,  and  three  Scottish  judges, 
were  appointed  to  hear  causes,  and  to  make 
circuits  for  that  purpose.  The  English  judges, 
it  may  be  supposed,  were  indifierent  lawyers ; 
but  they  distributed  justice  with  an  impartiali- 
ty, to  which  the  Scottish  nation  had  been  en- 
tirely a  stranger,  and  which  ceased  to  be  expe- 
rienced when  the  native  judges  were  again  re- 
stored after  the  Restoration.     The  peculiftr 
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rectitude  of  tlie  men  employed  by  Cromwell 
being  pointed  out  to  a  learned  judge,  in  the 
beginning  of  the  next  century,  his  lordship 
composedly  answered,  '^  Devil  thank  them  for 
their  impartiality  !  a  pack  of  kinless  loons — 
for  my  part,  I  can  r.ever  see  a  cousin  or  friend 
in  the  wrong," 

This  shameful  partiality  in  the  Scottisbi 
courts  of  justice  revived,  as  just  noticed,  with< 
the  Restoration,  when  the  judges  were  to  W 
gained,  not  only  by  the  solicitation  of  private 
friends,  and  by  the  infiuehce  of  kinsfolks,  hnU 
by  the  interference  of  persons  in  power,  and 
the  application  of  downright  bribery. 

In  point  of  taxation,  Oliver  Cromwell's. 
Scottish  government  was  intolerably  oppres- 
sive, since  he  appears  to  have  screwed  out  of 
that  miserable  country  an  assessment  of  lOfiOOL 
per  month,  which,  even  when  gradually  dimin- 
ished to  72,000  pounds  yearly,  was  paid  with 
the  utmost  difficulty.  Some  alleviation  was  in- 
deed introduced  by  the  circulation  of  the  mo<- 
ney  with  which  England  paid  her  soldiers  and 
civil  establishment,  which  was  at  one  time  cal- 
culated at  half  a  million  yearly,  and  was  never 
beneath  the  raoiet}'^  of  that  sum. 

With  regard  to  the  church,  Cromwell  pru- 
dently foresaw,  that  the  consequence  of  the 
preachers  would  gradually  diminish  if  they 
were  permitted  to  abuse  each,  other,  but  pre* 
« Tented  from  stirring  up  their  congregations  ta 
arms.  They  continued  to  be  rent  ^sunder  by^ 
the  rpcent  discord  which  had  followed  upoa 
the  King's  death.    The  maJArlQr  were  Reso* 
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lutioniBts,  who  owned  the  King's  tide,  and 
would  not  be  prohibited  from  praying  for  him 
at  any  risk.  The  Remonstrants,  who  had 
never  been  able  to  see  any  sufficient  reason  for 
embracing  the  cause,  or  acknowledging  the 
title,  of  Charles  the  Second,  yielded  obedience 
to  the  English  government,  and  disowned  al^ 
notice  of  the  King  in  their  public  devotions 
The  Independents  treated  both  with  contempt 
uous  indifference,  and  only  imposed  on  them 
the  necessity  of  observing  toleration  towards 
each  other. 

But  though  divided  into  different  classes, 
Presbyterianism  continued  on  the  whole  pre- 
dominant. The  temper  of  the  Scottish  nation 
seemed  altogether  indisposed  to  receive  any  of 
the  various  sects  which  had  proved  so  prolific 
in  England.  The  quiet  and  harmless  Quakers 
were  the  only  sectaries  who  gained  some  prose- 
lytes of  distinction.  Independents  of  other 
denominations  made  small  progress,  owing  to 
the  vigilance  with  which  the  Presbyterian  cler- 
gy maintained  the  unity  of  the  Church. 

Even  Cromwell  was  compelled  to  show  de- 
ference to  the  prevailing  opinions.  He  named 
a  commission  of  about  thirty  ministers  from  the 
class  of  Remonstrators,  and  declared  that  with- 
out certificates  from  three  or  four  of  these  se- 
lect persons,  no  minister,  though  he  might  be 
called  to  a  church,  should  enjoy  a  stipend.  This 
put  the  keys  of  the  Church  (so  far  as  emolu** 
ment  was  concerned)  entirely  into  the  hands 
of  the  Presbyterians;  and  it  may  be  presumed, 
that  such  of  the  Commissioners  as  acted  (for 
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many  declined  the  office,  thinking  the  duties  of 
the  Ecclesiastical  Commission  too  much  resem- 
bled Episcopacy)  took  care  to  admit  no  minis<- 
ter  whose  opinions  did  not  coincide  with  their 
own.  The  sectaries  who  were  concerned  in 
cinl  affairs,  were  also  thwarted  and  contemned; 
apd  on  the  whole,  in'  spite  of  the  victories  of 
the  Independents  in  the  field,  their  doctrines 
made  little  progress  in  Scotland. 

During  the  four  years  which  ensued  betwixt 
tbe  final  cessation  of  the  Civil  War,  by  the 
dispersion  of  the  royalist  army,  and  the  Res- 
toration of  Monarchy,  there  occurred  no  pub- 
lic event  wortliy  of  notice.  The  spirit  of  the 
country  was  depressed  and  broken.  The  nobles, 
who  hitherto  had  yielded  but  imperfect  obedi- 
ence to  their  native  monarchs,  were  now  com- 
pelled to  crouch  under  the  rod  of  an  English 
usurper.  Most  of  them  retired  to  their  coun- 
try seats,  or  castles,  and  lived  in  obscurity,  en- 
•  joying  such  limited  dominion  over  their  vassals 
as  the  neighbourhood  of  the  English  garrisons 
permitted  them  to  retain.  These,  of  course, 
prevented  all  calling  of  the  people  to  arms, 
and  exercise  of  the  privilege,  on  the  part 
of  the  barons,  of  making  open  war  on  each 
other. 

Thus  far  the  subjection  of  the  country  was 
of  advantage  to  the  tenantry  and  lower  class- 
es, who  enjoyed  more  peace  and  tranquil* 
lity  than  had  been  their  lot  during  tbe  civil 
wars.  But  the  weight  of  oppressive  taxes,  col^ 
lected  by  means  of  a  foreign  soldiery,  and  the 
general#ense  of  degradation,  arising  from  their 
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subjugation  to  a  foreign  power,  counterba- 
lanced for  the  time  the  diminution  of  feudal  op- 
pression. 

In  the  absence  bf  other  matter,  I  may  here 
mention  a  suliject  which  is  intere^ing,  as  pecu- 
liarly characteristic  of  the  manners  of  Scotland. 
I  mean  the  frequent  recurrence  of  prosecutions 
for  witchcraft,  which  distinguishes  this  period. 

Scripture  refers  more  than  once  to  the  exist- 
ence of  witches;  and  though  divines  have 
doubted  concerning  their  nature  and  character, 
yet  most  European  nations  have  retained  in 
their  statutes,  laws  founded  upon  the  text  of 
Exodus,  "Thou  shalt  not  suffer  a  witch  to  live." 
The  Reformers,  although  rejecting  the  miracles 
of  the  Catholic  Church,  retained  with  tenacity 
the  belief  of  the  existence  of  such  sorceresses, 
and  zealously  enforced  the  penalties  against 
all  unfortunate  creatures  whom  they  believed  to 
"  fall  under  the  description  of  witches,  wizards, 
or  the  like.  The  increase  of  general  informa- 
tion and  common  sense,  has,  at  a  later  period, 
occasioned  the  annulling  of  those  cruel  laws  in 
most  countries  of  Europe. 

It  has  been  judiciously  thought,  that,  since 
the  Almighty  has  ceased  to  manifest  his  own 
power  by  direct  and  miraculous  suspension  of 
the  ordinary  laws  of  nature,  it  is  inconsistent 
to  suppose  that  evil  spirits  should  be  left  at 
liberty  to  form  a  league  with  wretched  mortals, 
and  impart  to  them  supernatural  powers  of  in- 
juring or  tormenting  others.  And  the  truth  of 
this  reasoiring  has  been  proved  by  the  general 
fact,  that  where  the  laws  against  iiltchcraft 
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have  been  abolished,  witehes  are  rarely  heard 
of,  or  thought  of,  even  amongst  the  lowest 
vulgar. 

But  in  the  seventeenth  century,  the  belief  in 
this  imaginary  crime  was  general,  and  the  pro- 
secutions, especially  in  Scotland,  were  very 
frequent  James  VI.,  who  often  turned  the 
learning  he  had  acquired  to  a  very  idle  use, 
was  at  the  trouble  to  write  a  treatise  against 
witchcraft,  as  he  composed  another  against 
smoking  tobacco ;  and  the  Presbyterian  clergy, 
however  little  apt  to  coincide  with  that  Mo- 
narch's sentiments,  gave  full  acceptation  to  his 
opinion  on  the  first  point  of  doctrine,  and  very 
many  persons  were  put  to  death  as  guilty  of 
this  imaginary  crime. 

I  must,  however,  observe,  that  some  of  those 
executed  for  witchcraft  well  deserved  their 
fate.  Impostors  of  both  sexes  were  found, 
who  deluded  credulous  persons,  by  pretending 
an  intercourse  with  supernatural  powers,  and 
furnished  those  who  consulted  them  with  po- 
tions, for  the  purpose  of  revenging  themselves 
on  their  enemies,  which  were  in  fact  poisonous 
compounds,  sure  to  prove  fatal  to  those  who 
partook  of  them. 

Among  many  other  instances,  t  may  mention 
that  of  a  lady  of  high  rank,  the  second  wife  of  a 
northern  earl,  who,  being  desirous  of  destroy- 
ing her  husband's  eldest  son  by  the  former 
marriage,  in  order  that  her  own  son  might  suc- 
eeed  to  the  father's  > title  and  estates,  procured 
drugs  to  effect  her  purpose  from^  Highland 
woman,  who  pretended  to  be  a  witch  or  sor^ 
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ceress.  The  fatal  ingredients  were  mixed  with, 
iile,  and  set  aside  by  the  wicked  countess,  to  be 
given  to  her  victim  oti  the  first  fitting  opportu- 
nity. But  Heaven  disappointed  her  purpose, 
and,  at  the  same  time,  inflicted  on  her  a  dread^ 
ful  punishment.  Her  o^vn  son,  for  whose  ad- 
vantage she  meditated  this  horrible  crime,  re- 
turning fatigued  and  thirsty  from  hunting, 
lighted  by"  chance  on  this  fatal  cup  of  liquor, 
drank  it  without  hesitation,  and  died  in  con- 
sequence. 

The  wretched  mixer  of  the  poison  was  tried 
and  executed ;  but,  although  no  one  could  be 
sorry  that  the  agent  in  such  a  deed  was  brought 
to  punishment,  it  is  clear  she  deserved  death, 
not  as  a  witch,  but  as  one  who  was  an  accom- 
plice in  murder  by  poison. 

But  most  of  the  poor  creatures  who  suffered 
death  for  witchcraft  were  aged  persons,  women 
in  general,  living  alone,  in  a  poor  and  misera- 
ble condition,  and  disposed,  from  the  peevish- 
ness of  age  and  infirmity,  to  rail  against  or  de- 
sire evil,  in  their  fro  ward  humour,  to  neigh- 
bours by  whom  they  were  abused  or  slighted. 
When  such  had  unwittingly  given  vent  to  im- 
potent anger  in  bad  wishes  or  imprecations,  if 
a  child  fell  sick,  a  horse  became  lame,  a  bul- 
lock died,  or  any  other  misfortune  chanced  in 
the  family  against  which  the  ill-will  had  been 
expressed,  it  subjected  the  utterer  instantly  to 
the  charge  of  witchcraft,  and  was  received  by 
judges  and  jury  as  a  strong  proof  of  guilt.  If, 
in  additionUo  this,  the  miserable  creature  had, 
by  the  oddity  of  her  manners,  the  crossness  of 
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her  temper,  the  habit  of  speaking  to  herself,  or 
^ny  other  signs  of  the  dotage  which  attends 
comfortless  old  age  and  poverty,  attracted  the 
suspicions  of  her  credulous  neighbours,  she 
was  then  said  to  have  been  held  and  reputed  a 
witch,  and  was  rarely  permitted  to  escape  the 
stake. 

It  was  equally  fatal  for  aft  aged  person  of 
the  lower  ranks,  if,  as  was  frequently  the  case, 
she  conceived  herself  to  possess  any  peculiar 
receipt  or  charm  for  curing  diseases,  either  by 
the  application  of  medicines,  of  which  she  had 
acquired  the  secret,  or  by  repeating  words,  or 
using  spells  and  charms,  which  the  superstition 
of  the  time  supposed  to  have  the  power  of  re- 
lieving maladies  that  were  beyond  the  skill  of 
medical  practitioners. 

Such  a  person  was  held  a  white  witch  ;  one, 
that  is,  who  employed  her  skill  f(jr  the  benefit, 
not  the  harm,  of  her  fellow-creatures.  But 
still  she  was  a  sorceress,  and,  as  such,  was  lia- 
ble to  be  brought  to  the  stake.  Such  a  doc- 
tress  was  equally  exposed  to  such  a  charge,- 
whether  her  patient  died  or  recovered  ;  and 
she  was,  according  to  circumstances,  condemn- 
ed for  using  sorcery  to  cure  or  to  kill.  Her  alle- 
gation that  she  had  received  the  secret  from 
family  tradition,  or  from  any  other  source,  was 
not  admitted  as  a  defence ;  and  she  was  doomed 
to  death  with  as  little  hesitation  for  having  at- 
tempted to  cure  by  mysterious  and  unlawful 
means,  as  if  she  had  been  charged,  as  in  the 
instance  already  given,  with  having  assisted  to 
commit  murder. 
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The  following  example  of  such  a  case  ia 
worthy  of  notice.  It  rests  on  tradition,  I  at  is 
very  likely  to  be  true.  An  eminent  English 
judge  was  travelling  the  circuit,  when  an  old 
woman  was  brought  before  him  for  using  a 
spell  to  cure  dimness  of  sight  by  hanging  a 
clew  of  yarn  round  the  neck  of  the  patient. 
Marvellous  things  were  told  by  the  witnesses, 
of  the  cures  which  this  spell  had  performed  oil 
patients,  far  beyond  the  reach  of  ordinary  medi- 
cine. The  poor  woman  made  no  other  defence 
than  by  protesting,  that  if  there  was  any  witch- 
craft in  the  ball  of  yarn,  she  knew  nothing  of 
it.  It  had  been  given  her,  she  said,  thirty  years 
before,  by  a  young  Oxford  student,  for  the  cure 
of  one  of  her  own  family,  who  having  used  it 
with  advantage,  she  had  seen  no  harm  in  lend- 
ing it  for  the  relief  of  others  who  laboured 
under  similar  infirmity,  or  in  accepting  a  small 
gratuity  for  doing  so. 

Her  defence  was  little  attended  to  by  the 
jury;  but  the  judge  was  much  agitated.  He 
asked  the  woman  where  she  resided  when  she 
obtained  possession  of  this  valuable  relic.  She 
gave  the  name  of  a  village,  in  which  she  had 
in  former  times  kept  a  petty  alehouse.  He 
then  looked  at  the  clew  very  earnestly,  and  at 
length  addressed  the  jury.  •  "  Gentlemen,"  he 
said,  "  we  are  on  the  point  of  committing  a 
great  injustice  to  this  poor  old  woman  ;  and,  to 
prevent  it,  I  must  publicly  confess  a  piece  of 
early  folly,  which  does  me  no  honour.  At  the 
time  this  poor  creature  speaks  of,  I  was  at  col- 
lege, leading  an  idle  and  careless  lifei  whicht 
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had  I  not  been  given  grace  to  correct  it,  must 
h*ave  made  it  highly  improbable  that  ever  I 
should  have  attained  my  present  situation.  I 
chanced  to  remain  for  a  day  and  night  in  this 
i¥oman's  alehouse,  without  having  money  to 
discharge  my  reckoning.  Not  knowing  what 
io  do,  and  seeing  her  much  occupied  with  a 
child  who  had  weak  eyes,  I  had  the  meanness 
to  pretend  that  I"  could  write  out  a  spell  that 
would  mend  her  daughter's  sight,  if  she  would 
accept  it  instead  of  her  bill.  The  ignorant 
woman  readily  agreed ;  and  I  scrawled  some 
figures  on  a  piece  of  parchment,  and  added  two 
lines  of  nonsensical  doggrel,  in  ridicule  of  her 
credulity,  and  caused  her  to  make  it  up  in  that 
clew  which  has  so  nearly  cost  her  her  life.  To 
prove  the  truth  of  it,  let  the  yarn  be  unwound 
and  you  may  judge  of  the  efficacy  of  the  spell. 
The  clew  was  unwound  accordingly  ;  and  this 
pithy  couplet  was  found  on  the  enclosed  bit  of 
parchment — 

'*  The  Devil  scratch  out  both  thine  eyes, 
And  spit  into  the  holes  likewise." 

It  was  evident  that  those  who  were  cured  by 
•udi  a  spell,  must  have  been  indebted  to  nature, 
with  some  assistance,  perhaps,  from  imagina- 
tion.  But  the  users  of  such  charms  were  not 
always  so  lucky  au  to  light  upon  the  person 
who  drew  them  up ;  and  many  unfortunate 
creatures  were  executed,  as  the  poor  ale-wife 
would  have  been,  had  she  not  lighted  upon 
her  former  customer  in  the  character  of  her 
judge. 

Another  old  woman  is  said  to  have  cured 
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many  cattle  of  the  murrain,  by  a  repetition  of 
a  certain  verse.  The  fee  which  she  required, 
was  a  loaf  of  bread  and  a  silver  penny ;  and 
when  she  was  commanded  to  reveal  the  magi- 
cal verses  which  wrought  such  wonders,  they 
were  found  to  be  the  following  jest  on  the  cre- 
dulity of  her  customers : — 

*<  My  loaf  in  my  lap,  and  my  penny  in  my  purae, 
Thou  art  never  iho  better,  and  I  never  the  worse.** 

It  was  not  medicine  only  which  witchery  was 
supposed  to  mingle  with  ;  but  any  remarkable 
degree  of  dexterity  in  an  art  or  craft,  whether 
attained  by  skill  or  industry,  subjected  those 
who  possessed  it  to  similar  suspicion.  Thus  it 
was  a  dangerous  thing  to  possess  more  thriving 
cows  than  those  of  the  neighbourhood,  though 
their  superiority  was  attained  merely  by  paying 
greater  attention  to  feeding  and  cleaning  the 
animals. 

It  was  often  an  article  of  suspicion,  that  a 
woman  had  spun  considerably  more  thread 
than  her  less  industrious  neighbours  chose  to 
think  could  be  accomplished  by  ordinary  indus- 
try ;  and,  to  crown  these  absurdities,  a  yeoman 
of  the  town  of  Mailing,  in  Kent,  was  accused 
before  a  Justice  of  Peace  as  a  sorcerer,  because 
he  used  more  frequently  than  his  companions 
to  hit  the  mark  which  he  aimed  at.  This  dex- 
terity, and  some  idle  story  of  the  archer's 
amusing  himself  with  letting  a  fly  hum  and 
buzz  around  him,  convinced  the  judge,  that  the 
l)oor  man's  skill  in  his  art  was  owing  to  the 
assistance  of  some  imp  of  Satan.  So  he  pun- 
ished the  marksman  severely,  to  the  great  en- 
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couragement' of  archery,  and  as  a  wise  exam- 
ple to  all  Justices  of  the  Peace. 

Other  charges,  the  most  ridiculous  and  im- 
probable, were  brought  against  those  suspected 
of  witchcraft.  They  were  supposed  to  have 
power,  by  going  through  some  absurd  and  im- 
pious ceremony,  to  summon  to  their  presence 
the  Author  of  Evil,  who  appeared  in  some 
mean  or  absurd  shape,  and,  in  return  for  their 
renouncing  their  redemption,  gave  them  the 
power  of  avenging  themselves  on  their  ene- 
mies ;  which  privilege,  with  that  of  injuring 
and  teazing  their  fellow  creatures,  was  almost 
all  they  gained  from  their  new  master.  Some- 
times, indeed,  they  obtained  from  him  the 
powe  of  flying  through  the  air  on  broom-sticks, 
when  the >Foul  Fiend  gave  public  parties ;  and 
the  accounts  given  of  the  ceremonies  practised 
on  such  occasions  are  equally  disgusting  and 
vulgar,  totally  foreign  to  any  idea  we  can  have 
of  a  spiritual  nature,  and  only  lit  to  l?e  invented 
and  believed  by  the  most  ignorant  and  brutal 
af  the  human  species. 

Another  of  these  absurdities  was,  the  belief 
that  the  evil  spirits  would  attend  if  they  were 
invoked  with  certain  profane  ceremonies,  such 
as  reading  the  Lord's  Prayer  backwards,  or 
the  like ;  and  would  then  tell  the  future  for- 
tunes of  those  who  had  raised  them,  as  it  was 
called,  or  inform  them  what  was  become  of 
articles  which  had  been  lost  or  stolen.  Stories 
are  told  of  such  exploits  by  grave  authors, 
which  are  to  tfie  full  as  ridiculous,  and  more 
80,  than  any  thing  that  is  to  be  found  in  fairy 
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tales,  invented  for  the  amusement  of  children. 
And  for  all  this  incredible  nonsense,  unfortu- 
nate creatures  were  imprisoned,  tortured,  and 
finally  burnt  alive,by  the  sentence  of  their  judges. 

It  is  strange  to  £nd,  that  the  persons  accused 
of  this  imaginary  crime  in  most  cases  paved 
the  way  for  their  own  condemnation,  by  con 
fessing  and  admitting  the  truth  of  all  the  mon 
strous  absurdities  which  were  charged  against 
them  by  their  accusers.  This  may  surprise 
you ;  but  yet  it  can  be  accounted  for. 

Many  of  these  poor  creatures  were  crazy, 
and  infirm  in  mind  as  well  as  body  ;  and,  hear- 
ing tliemselves  charged  with  this  monstrous 
enormity  by  those  whom  they  accounted  wise 
and  learned,  became  half  persuaded  of  tlieir 
own  guilt,  and  assented  to  all  the  nonsensical 
questions  which  were  put  to  them.  But  this 
was  not  all.  Very  many  made  these  confessions 
under  the  influence  of  torture,  which  was  ap- 
plied to  them  with  cruel  -,e verity. 

It  is  true,  the  ordinary  courts  ojf^  justice  in 
Scotland  had  not  the  power  of  examining  cri- 
minals under  torture,  which  was  reserved  for 
the  Privy  Council.  But  this  was  a  slight  pro- 
tection ;  for  witches  were  seldom  tried  before 
the  ordinary  Criminal  Courts,  because  the  law- 
yers, though  they  could  not  deny  the  existence 
of  a  crime  for  which  the  law  had  laid  down  a 
punishment,  yet  showed  a  degree  of  incredibi- 
lity respecting  witchcraft,  which  was  supposed 
frequently  to  lead  to  the  escape  of  those  ac« 
cused  of  this  unpopular  crime,  when  in  the 
management  of  professional  persons. 
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To  avoid  the  ordinary  jurisdiction  of  the 
Justiciary,  and  other  regujbi  criminal  jurisdic* 
lions,  the  trial  of  witchcraft  in  the  provinces 
"was  usually  brought  before  commissioners  ap- 
pointed by  the  Privy  Council.  These  commis- 
sioners were  commonly  country-gentlemen  and 
clergymen,  who,  from  ignorance  on  the  one 
side,  misdirected  learning  on  the  other,  and 
bigotry  on  both,  were  as  eager  in  the  prosecu* 
tion  as  the  vulgar  could  desire.  By  their  com- 
mission they  had  the  power  of  torture,  and 
employed  it  unscrupulously,  usually  calling  in 
to  their  assistance  a  witch-finder;  a  fellowy 
that  is,  who  made  money  by  pretending  to 
have  a  peculiar  art  and  excellence  in  discover- 
ing these  offenders,  and  who  sometimes  under- 
took to  rid  a  parish  or  township  of  witches  at 
so  much  a-head,  as  if  they  had  been  foxes,  wild 
cats,  or  other  vermin. 

These  detestable  imposters  directed  the  pro- 
cess of  the  torture,  whiph  frequently  consisted 
in  keeping  the  aged  and  weary  beiiigs  from 
sleeping,  and  walking  them  forcibly  up  and 
down  their  prison,  whenever  they  began  to 
close  tbeir  eyes,  and  in  running  needles  into 
their  .flesh,  under  pretence  of  discovering  a 
mark,  which  the  witch-finders  afiirmed  the  devil 
had  impressed  on  their  skin,  in  token  that  tl^ey 
were  his  property  and  subjects.  It  is  no  won- 
der that  wretched  creatures,  driven  mad  by 
want  of  sleep  and  pain,  confessed  any  thing 
whatsoever  to  obtain  a  moment's  relief,  though 
they  were  ailerwards  to  die  for  it. 

But,  besides  the  craziness  of  such  victims, 
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and  the  torture  to  which  they  were  subjected, 
shame  and  weariness  of  life  were  often  a  cause 
of  their  pleading  guilty  to  accusations  in  them- 
selves absurd  and  impossible.  You  must  con- 
sider, that  the  persons  accused  of  witchcralt 
were  almost  always  held  guilty  by  the  public 
and  by  their  neighbours,  and  that  if  the  court 
scrupled  to  condemn  them,  it  was  a  cor^mon 
thmg  for  the  mob  to  take  the  'execution  into 
their  own  hands,  and  duck  the  unhappy 
wretches  to  death,  or  otherwise  destroy  them- 

The  fear  of  such  a  fate  might  determine  many 
of  tlie  accused,  even  though  they  were  in  their 
sound  mind,  and  unconstrained  by  bodily  tor- 
ture, to  plead  guilty  at  once,  and  rather  lose 
their  wretched  life  by  the  sentence  of  the  law^ 
than  expose  themselves  to  the  fury  of  the  mul- 
titude.    A  singular  story  is  told  to  this  effect. 

An  old  woman  and  her  daughter  were  tried 
as  witches,  at  Hs^ddington.  The  principal 
evidence^  of  the  crime  was,  that  though  mise- 
rably poor,  the  two  had  contrived  to  look 
•*  fresh  and  fair,"  ddring  the  progress  of  a  ter- 
rible famine,  which  reduced  even  the  better 
classes  to  straits,  and  brought  all  indigent  peo- 
ple to  the  point  of  starving,  and  all  the  while 
these  two  women,  without  either  begging  or 
complaining,  lived  on  in  their  usual  way,  and 
never  seemed  to  suffer  by  the  general  calamity. 
The  jury  were  perfectly  satisfied  that  this  could 
hot  take  place  by  any  natural  means ;  and,  as 
the  accused  persons,  on  undergoing  the  disci- 
pline of  one  Kirvcaid,  a  witch-finder,  readily 
admitted  all  that  was  asked  about  their  inter 
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course  with  the  devil,  the  jury,  on  their 
confession,  brought  them  in  guilty  without 
hesitation.  * 

The  King's  Advocate  for  the  time  (I  believe 
Sir  George  Mackenzie  is  named)  was  sceptical 
on  the  subject  of  witchcraft.  He  visited  the 
women  in  private,  and  urged  them  to  tell  the 
real  truth.  They  continued  at  first  to  maintain 
the  story  they  had  given  in  their  confession. 
But  the  Advocate,  perceiving  them  to  be  wo- 
men of  more  sense  than  ordinar)',  urged  upon 
them  the  crime  of  being  accessory  to  their  own 
death,  by  persisting  in  accusing  themselves  of 
impossibilities,  and  promised  them  life  and 
protection,  providing  they  would  unfold  the 
true  secret  which  they  used  for  their  subsist- 
ence. 

The  poor  women  looked  wistfully  on  each 
other,  like  people  that  are  in  perplexity.  At 
length,  the  mother  said,  "  You  are  very  good, 
my-  lord,  and  I  dare  say  your  power  is  very 
great,  but  you  cannot  be  of  use  to  my  daughter 
and  me.  If  you  were  to  set  us  at  liberty  from 
the  bar,  you  could  not  free  us  from  the  suspi- 
cion of  being  witches.  As  soon  as  we  return 
to  our  hut,  we  will  be  welcomed  by  the  vio- 
lence and  abuse  of  all  our  neighbours,  who,  if 
they  do  not  beat  our  brains  out,  or  drown  us  on 
the  spot,  will  retain  a  hatred  and  ill-will,  which 
will  ihow  itself  on  every  occasion,  and  make 
our  life  so  miserable,  that  we  have  made  up  our 
minds  to  prefer  death  at  once." 

<♦  Do  not  be  afraid  of  your  neighbours,"  said 
the  Advocate.  "  If  you  will  trust  your  secret 
20  ^ 
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with  me,  I  will  take  care  of  you  for  the  rest  of 
your  lives,  and  send  you  to  an  estate  of  mine 
in  the  north,  where  nobody  can  know  anjr 
thing  of  your  history,  and  where  indeed,  the 
people's  id^as  are  such,  that,  if  they  though! 
you  witches,  they  would  rather  regard  yoa 
witb  fear  than  hatred." 

The  women,  moved  by  his  promises,  told 
him,  that,  if  he  would  cause  to  be  removed  an 
old  empty  trunk  which  stood  in  the  corner  of 
their  hut,  and  dig  the  earth  where  he  saw  it 
had  been  stirred,  he  would  find  the  secret  by 
means  of  which  they  had  been  supported  throng 
the  famine ;  protesting  to  Heaven,  at  the  same 
time,  that  they  were  totally  innocent  of  any  un* 
lawful  arts  such  as  had  been  imputed  to  them. 
Sir  George  Mackenzie  hastened  to  examine  the 
spot,  and  found  concealed  in  the  earth  two  fir-* 
kins  of  salted  Snails,  one  of  them  nearly  emp^. 
On  this  strange  food  the  poor  women  had  been 
nourished  during  the  faminel  The  Advocate 
was  as  good  as  his  word ;  and  the  story  showa 
how  little  weight  is  to  be  laid  on  the  frequent 
confessions  of  the  party  in  cases  of  witchcraft. 

As  this  story  is  only  traditional,  I  will  men- 
tion two  others  of  the  same  kind,  to  which  I 
can  give  a  precise  date. 

The  first  of  these  instances  regards  a  woman 
of  rank,  much  superior  to  those  who  were  usu- 
ally accused  of  this  imaginary  crime.  She  was 
sister  of  Sir  John  Henderson,  of  Fordel,  and 
wife  to  the  Laird  of  Pittardo,  in  Fife.  Not- 
withstanding her  honourable  birth,  this  unfor« 
tunate  matron  was,  in  the  year  1649,  imprison* 
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ed  in  the  common  jail  of  Edinburgh,  from  the 
month  of  July  till  the  middle  of  the  monUi  of 
December,  when  she  was  found  dead,  with 
every  symptom  of  poison.  Undoubtedly  the 
inmmy  of  the  charge,  and  the  sense  that  it  must 
destroy  her  character  and  disgrace  her  family^ 
was  the  cause  which  instigated  her  to  commit 
suicide. 

TbiB  same  sentiment  which  drove  this  poor 
lady  to  her  death,  was  expressed  by  a  female, 
young  and  handsome,  executed  at  Paisley,  in 
1697,  in  the  following  short  answer  to  some 
of  her  mends,  who  were  blaming  her  for  not 
bemg  sufficiently  active  in  defending  herself 
upon  her  trial.  "  They  have  taken  away  my 
character,"  she  said,  **  and  my  life  is  not  worth 
saving-" 

It  was  remarkable  that  the  number  of  sup- 
posed witches  seemed  to  increase  in  proportion 
to  the  increase  of  punishment.  On  the  22d  of 
May,  1650,  the  Scottish  Parliament  named  a 
committee  for  inquiry  into  the  depositions  of 
DO  less  than  fifty-four  witches,  with  power  to 
grant  such  commissions  as  we  have  already  de- 
scribed, to  proceed  with  Uieir  trial,  condemna- 
tion, and  execution.  Supposing  these  dreaded 
sorceresses  to  es^ist  in  such  numbers,  and  to 
possess  the  powers  of  injury  imputed  to  themf 
it  was  to  be  expected,  as  Reginald  Scot  ex- 
presses himself,  that  '^  there  would  neither  be 
butter  in  the  churn,  nor  cow  in  the  close,  nor 
corn  in  the  field,  nor  fair  weather  without,  or 
health  within  doors."  Indeed,  the  extent  to 
which  people  indulged  their  horrors  and  sus** 
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picion^,  was  in  itself  the  proof  of  their  being 
fanciful.  If,  in  a  small  province,  or  even  a  petty 
town,  there  had  existed  scores  of  people  pos- 
sessed of  supernatural  power,  the  result  wouW 
be,  that  the  laws  of  nature  would  have  been  lia- 
ble to  constant  interruption. 

The  English  judges  appointed  for  Scotland 
in  Cromwell's  time,  saw  the  cruelty  and  ab- 
surdity of  witch-trials,  and  endeavouVed  to  put 
a  stop  to  them ;  but  the  thanks  which  they  re- 
ceived were  only  reflections  on  their  principles 
of  toleration,  the  benefit  of  which,  in  the  opi- 
nion of  the  Scots,  was  extended  by  thi^  lenity* 
not  only  to  heretics  of  every  denomination,  bnt 
even  to  those  who  worshipped  the  devil.  Some 
went  still  further,  and  accused  the  Sectaries  of 
admitting  intercourse  with  evil  spirits  into  their 
devotions.  This  was  particularly  reported  and 
believed  of  the  Quakers,  the  most  simple  and 
moral  of  all  dissenters  from  the  church. 

Wiser  and  better  views  on  the  subject  begaa 
to  prevail  in  the  end  of  the  seventeenth  centu- 
ry, and  capital  prosecutions  for  this  imaginary 
crime  were  seen  to  decrease.  The  last  instance 
of  execution  for  witchcraft,  took  place  in  the 
remote  province  of  Sutherland,  in  1727,  under 
the  direction  of  an  ignorant  provincial  judge, 
who  was  censured  for  the  proceeding.  Tb^ 
victim  was  an  old  woman  in  her  last  dotage, 
so  silly  that  she  was  delighted  to  warm  her 
wrinkled  hands  at  the  fire  which  was  to  con- 
sume her ;  and  while  they  were  preparing  fot 
her  execution,  often  said,  so  good  a  blaze,  and 
00  many  neighbours  gathered  round  it,  made 
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the  most  cheerful  sight  she  had  seen  for  many 
years ! 

The  laws  against  witehcraft,  4)0th  in  England 
and  Scotland,  were  abolished;  and  persons  who 
pretend  to  fortune-telling,  the  use  of  spells,  or 
similar  mysterious  feats  of  skill,  are  now  pu- 
nished as  common  knaves  and  impostors.  Since 
this  has  been  the  case,  no  one  has  ever  heard 
of  witches  or  witchcraft,  even  among  the  most 
ignorant  of  the  vulgar ;  so  that  the  crime  must 
l^ve  been  entirely  imaginary,  since  it  ceased  to 
exist  so  soon  as  men  ceased  to  hunt  it  out  for 
punishment 
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CHAP.  XV. 

Cramweirs  System  of  Government — his  Death 
— Richard  CromwelVs  Accession  to  the  Pro^ 
tectorate,  and  retirement  from  it — Anecdotes 
of  him — General  Monk's  advance  to  London 
— Dissolution  of  the  Long  Parliament — Sir 
John  Grenville^s  Interview  with  Monk^  and 
Proposal  for  the  Recall  of  the  Exiled  Stew- 
arts— The  Restoration — Arrival  of  Charles 
IL  at  Dover. 

Oliver  Cromwell,  who,  in  the  extraordina- 
ry manner  I  have  told  you,  raised  himself  to 
the  supreme  sovereignty  of  England,  Scotland, 
and  Ireland,  was  a  man  of  great  talents,  and,  as 
has  been  already  said,  not  naturally  of  a  severe 
or  revengeful  disposition.  He  made  the  coun- 
try formidable  to  foreign  powers,  and  perhaps 
no  government  was  ever  more  respected  abroad 
than  that  of  the  Lord  Protector. 

At  home  he  had  a  very  difficult  task  to  per- 
form, in  order  to  maintain  his  usurped  authori- 
ty. He  was  obliged  repeatedly,  as  has  been 
successfully  done  m  other  countries  by  usurp- 
ers of  his  own  class,  to  convoke  seme  species 
of  senate  or  parliament,  consisting  of  his  own 
creatures,  who  might  divide  with  him  the  pow- 
er, in  outward  appearance,  and  save  him  the 
odium  of  governing  by  his  sole  authority.  But 
iuch  was  the  spirit  of  the  English  nation,  that 
whenever  Cromwell  convoked  a  Parliamenti 
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though  in  a  great  measure  consisting  6f  his 
own  partizans,  and  though  the  rest  were  studi* 
ously  chosen  as  mean  and  ignorant  persons, 
the  instant  that  they  met  they  began  to  inquire 
into  the  ground  of  the  Protector's  authority, 
and  propose  measures  which  interfered  with 
Us  assumption  of  supreme  power. 

In  addition  to  this,  the  various  factions  into 
which  the  country  was  divided,  all  agreed  in 
hating  the  usurped  power  of  the  Protector, 
and  were  all  eng|eiged  in  conspiracies  against 
him,  which  were  conceived  and  carried  on  not 
only  by  Cavaliers  and  Presbyterians,  but  by 
Republicans,  and  even  by  soldiers  among  his 
own  ranks.  Thus  hard  pressed  on  every  side, 
he  displayed  the  utmost  sagacity  in  his  mode 
of  defending  himself.  On  two  or  three  occa- 
sions, indeed,  he  held  what  he  called  High 
Courts  of  Justice,  by  whose  doom  both  Cava- 
liers and  Presbyterians  suffered  capital  punish- 
ment, for  plots  against  his  government.  But 
it  was  with  reluctance  Cromwell  resorted  to 
such  severe  measures.  His  general  policy 
was  to  balance  parties  against  each  other,  and 
make  each  of  them  desirous  of  the  subsistence 
of  his  authority,  rather  than  run  the  risk  of 
seeing  it  changed  for  some  other  than  their 
own.  At  great  expense  and  by  constant  assi- 
duity, he  maintained  spies  in  the  councils  of 
every  faction  of  the  state,  and  often  the  least 
suspected,  and  apparently  most  vehement, 
among  the  hostile  parties,  were,  in  private,  the 
mercenary  tools  of  Cromwell. 

In  the  wandering  court  of  Charles  II.  in  par* 
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ticular,  one  of  the  most  npted  cavaliers  waa 
Sir  Richard  Willis,  who  had  fought  bravely, 
and  suffered  much,  in  the  cause  both  of  the 
late  King  and  of  his  son.  There  was  no  man 
among  the  Royalists  who  attended  on  Charleses 
person  so  muth  trusted  and  honoured  as  tliis 
gentleman,  who,  nevertheless,  enjoyed  a  large 
pension  from  Cromwell,  and  betrayed  to  him 
whatever  schemes  were  proposed  for  the  res- 
toration of  the  exiled  monarch.  By  this  and 
similar  intercourse,  the  Protector  had  the 
means' of  preventing  the  numerous  conspira- 
cies  against  him  from  coming  to  a  head,  and 
^Iso  of  opposing  the  machinations  of  one  dis- 
contented party,  by  means  of  the  others. 

It  Is  believed,  however,  that  with  all  his  art, 
the  Protector  would  not  have  been  al)le  to 
maintain  his  power  for  many  years.  A  peo- 
ple long  accustomed  to  a  free  government, 
were  generally  incensed  at  being  subjected  to> 
the  unlimited  authority  of  one  man,  and  the 
discontent  became  universal.  It  seemed  that, 
towards  the  conclusion  of  his  life,  Cromwell 
was  nearly  at  the  end  of  his  expedients ;  and 
it  is  certain,  that  his  own  conduct  then  display* 
ed  an  apprehension  of  danger  which  he  had 
never  before  exhibited.  He  became  morose 
and  melancholy,  always  wore  secret  armour 
under  his  ordinary  dress,  and  shifted  his  bed- 
chamber repeatedly,  to  prevent  assassination. 
His  health  broke  down  under  these  gloomy  ap 
prehensions;  and  on  the  3d  of  September,  1658, 
he  died,  at  the  age  of  sixty.  His  death  was  ac-- 
ippmpamed  b^a  gpnpyaj  a^d  fearful  tempest, 
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and  by  another  circumstance  equally  striking 
in  those  superstitious  times,  namely,  that  he 
died  on  the  day  and  month  in  which  he  had 
gained  his  decisive  victories  at  Dunbar  and 
vToTcester. 

The  sceptre,  which  Oliver  had  held  with  so 
£nn  a  grasp,  was  transferred  to  that  of  his  son, 
Richard  Cromwell ;  while  the  funeral  of  the 
deceased  Protector  was  solemnized  at  an  ex- 
pense superior  far  to  what  England  had  bestow- 
ed on  the  obsequies  of  any  of  her  kings.  But 
this  apparent  transmission  of  Oliver's  authori- 
ty to  his  son  was  only  nominal.  A  Parliament, 
which  Richard  assembled  that  they  might  vote 
him  supplies,  commenced  an  inquiry  into  the 
nature  of  the  new  Lord  Protector's  title ;  and 
a  councU  of  officers  whom  he  convoked,  be- 
came refractory,  and  assumed  an  authority 
which  he  dared  not  dispute  with  them.  These 
military  despots  compelled  Richard  to  dissolve 
the  Parliament,  and  subsequently  obliged  him. 
to  resign  the  office  of  Protector.  He  descend- 
ed quietly  into  humble  life,  burdened  not  only 
'by  many  personal  debts,  but  also  by  the  de- 
xnandfi  of  those  who  had  supplied  the  exorbi- 
tant expenses  of  his  father's  funeral,  which  the 
State  unworthily  and  meanly  suffi;red  to  (fe-*. 
acejrid  upon  him. 

Richard  Cromwell,  removed  from  the  dan- 
gers and  |he  guilt  of  power,  lived  a  long  and 
peaceable  life«  and  died  in  1712,  at  the  age  of 
eigKty-six.  Two  anecdotes  respecting  him  are 
worth  mentioning.  When  he  was  obliged  to 
r^^ire  abroad  on  apcount  of  bis  debts,  Richard 
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Cromwell  was  led,  from  curiosity,  to  visit  Pe- 
zenas,  a  fine  place  in  Languedoc. 

The  Prince  of  Conti,  a  French  prince  of  the 
blood  royal,  hearing  an  English  trayeller  was 
in  the  palace,  had  the  curiosity  to  receive  him, 
that  he  might  learm  the  latest  news  from  Eng- 
land, which  at  this  time  astonished  Europe  by- 
its  frequent  changes  of  government.  The 
French  prince  spoke  of  Oliver  Cromwell  as  a 
wicked  man,  and  a  lawless  usurper  of  the  go* 
vernment ;  but  then  he  acknowledged  his  deep 
sagacity,high  talents,  and  courage  in  danger,  and 
admired  the  art  and  force  with' which  he  had  sub- 
jected three  kingdoms  to  his  own  individual  au- 
thority. "  He  knew  how  to  command,"  conti** 
nued  the  prince,  "  and  deserved  to  be  obeyed. 
But  what  has  become  of  the  poor  poltroon, 
Richard — the  coward,  the  dastard,  who  gave  up, 
without  a  blow  or  struggle,  all  that  his  father 
had  gained  ?  Have  you  any  idea  how  the  man 
could  be  such  a  fool,  and  mean-spirited  caitiff!*^ 

Poor  Richard,  glad  to  remain  unknown 
^here  he  was  so  little  esteemed,  only  replied, 
"that  the  abdicated  Protector  had  been  de- 
ceived by  those  in  whom  he  most  trusted,  and 
to  whom  his  father  had  shown  most  kindness.*' 
He  then  took  leave  of  the  prince,  who  did  not 
learn  till  two  days  afterwards,  that  he  had  ad- 
dressed so  unpleasing  a  discourse  to  the  person 
whom  it  principally  regarded. 

The  other  anecdote  is  of  a  later  date,  bein^ 
subsequent  to  1705.  Some  lawsuit  of  import- 
ance required  that  Richard  Cromwell  should 
appear  iu  the  King's  Bench  CourU    The  judg^ 
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who  presided  showed  a  generous  deference  to 
fallen  greatness,  and  to  the  mutability  of  human 
ftflldrs.  He  receired  with  respect  the  man  who 
had  been  once  Sovereign  of  England,  caused 
a  chair  to  be  placed  for  him  within  the  bar,  and 
Mqoested  him  to  be  covered*  Wlten  the  coun- 
sel on  the  opposite  side  began  his  speech,  as  if 
•bout  to  allude  to  Richard's  descent  from  the' 
obnoxious  jQliver,  the  judge  checked  him  with 
genevotts  independence.  **  I  will  hear  nothing 
on  that  topic,  sir,"  he  said;  '* speak  to  the 
merits  of  the  cause  before  us." 

After  his  appearance  in  court,  Richard  Crom- 
well's curiosity  carried  him  to  the  House  of 
Peers,  where  he  stood  below  the  bar,  looking 
around  him,  and  making  observations  on  the  al- 
terations which  he  saw.  A  person  who  heard 
a  decent  looking  old  man  speaking  in  this  way, 
said  to  him,  civilly,  **l4  is  probably  a  long 
while,  sir,  since  you  have  been  in  this  house  ?" — 
**  Not  since  I  sat  in  that  chair,"  answered  the 
old  gentleman,  pointing  to  the  throne,  on  which 
he  bid  been,  indeed,  seated  as  sovereign,  when, 
more  than  fifty  years  before,  he  received  the 
addresses  of  both  Houses  of  Parliament,  on  his 
0ticceeding  to  his  father  in  the  supreme  power. 

To  return  to  public  affairs  in  London,  where 
changes  succeeded  with  as  little  permanence,  as 
tb^  reflection  of  faces  presented  to  a  mirror, 
the  attempt  of  the  officers  of  the  army  to  es- 
tablish a  purely  military  government,  was  com- 
hatted  by  the  return  to  Parliament  of  those  re? 
publican  members  whom  Oliver  Cromwell  had 
spelled,  an4  ^honi.  ^he  common  people,  by  % 
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vulgar  but  expressive  nickname,  now  called  the^ 
Rump  Parliament.  This  assembly,  so  called 
because  it  was  the  sitting  part  of  that  which 
commenced  the  civil  war,  were  again  subjected 
to  military  violence,  and  dissolved  by  General 
Lambert^  a  person  who  unquestionably  design* 
ed  in  his  own  person  to  act  the  part  of  Oli-* 
ver  Cromwell,  though  without  either  the  talents 
or  high  reputation  of  the  original  performer* 
But  a  general  change  had  taken  place  in  the 
sentiments  of  the  nation. 

The  public  had  been  to  a  certain  degree  pa- 
tient under  the  government  of  Oliver,  to  whom 
it  was  impossible  to  deny  all  the  praise  which 
belongs  to  firmness  and  energy  ;  but  they  saw 
with  disgust  these  feeble  usurpers  bustla 
amongst  themselves,  and  push  each  other  from 
the  rudder  of  the  state,  without  consulting  the 
people  at  large.  Remembering  the  quiet  and 
peaceful  condition  of  the  kingdom  before  the 
civil  wars,  when  its  kings  succeeded  by  a  here- 
ditary right  to  a  limited  power,  and  when  the 
popular  and  monarchical  branches  of  the  consti- 
tution so  justly  balanced  each  other,  that  the 
whole  British  nation  looked  back  to  the  period' 
as  one  of  liberty,  peace,  and  lawful  order ;  and 
comparing  this  happy  state  with  the '  recent 
manner  in  which  every  successive  factioa 
seized  upon  power  when  they  could  snatch  it, 
and  again  yielded  it  up  to  the  grasp  of  another 
and  stronger  party,  all  men  were  iilled  with 
dissatisfaction. 

Upon  the  whole,  the  thoughts  of  all  the  judi* 
cious  part  of  the  nation  were  turned  tow^ds  tb« 
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exiled  Prince,  and  there  was  a  genera!  desire  to 
call  him  back  to  the  exercise  of  the  govern- 
ment, which  was  only  suppressed  by  the  strong 
hand  of  the  armed  fanatics.  It  was  absolutely 
necessary  that  some  military  force  should  be  on 
foot,  in  order  to  cope  with  these  warlike  Saints, 
as  they  called  themselves,  before  the  general  in- 
clination of  the  kingdom  could  have  room  or 
freedom  to  express  itself. 

As  it  was  the  disturbances  in  Scotland  which 
first  shook  the  throne  of  Charlels  the  First,  so 
it  was  from  the  same  country  that  the  move 
ment  took  place  which  eventually  replaced  on 
the  throne  his  son  and  heir.  We  have  already 
noticed,  that  the  kingdom  of  Scotland  had  been 
finally  subdued  by  the  eflTorts  of  General  Monk, 
who  afterwards  governed  it  during  the  protec- 
torate of  Cromwell,  and  in  obedience  to  his  au- 
thority. 

Monk  was  a  man  of  a  grave,  reserved,  and 
sagacious  character,  who  had  gained  general 
^esteem  by  the  manner  in  which  he  managed 
Scottish  affairs.  He  had  taken  care  to  model 
the  veteran  troops  in  that  kingdom,  so  as  to 
subject  them  to  his  own  separate  control,  and 
to  detach  from  their  command  such  officers  as 
were  either  violent  enthusiasts,  or  peculiarly 
attached  to  Lambert  and  his  coimcil  of  officers. 
Thus  having  under  his  immediate  command  a 
moveable  force  of  between  seven  and  eight 
thousand  men,  besides  those  necessary  to  garri- 
son Scotland,  Monk  eagerly  watdhed  the  con- 
test of  the  factions  in  London,  in  order  to  per- 
ceive and  seize  on  the  fit  oy^^ortunitv  for  action* 
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This  seemed  to  arrive,  when  the  anuf  under 
'  Lambert  again  thrust  the  Rump  Parliament  out 
of  doors,  and  commenced  a  new  military  go- 
vernment, by  means  of  a  committee  of  officersy 
called  the  Council  of  Safety.  Monk  then  threw 
aside  the  mask  of  indifference  which  he  had 
long  worn,  assembled  his  forces  on  the  borders, 
and  dechired  for  the  freedom  of  Parliament, 
and  against  the  military  faction  by  which  they 
had  been  suppressed.  The  persuasion  was  uni« 
versal  throughout  Britain,  that  Monk,  by  these 
general  expressions,  meant  something  more  el^ 
fectual  than  merely  restoring  the  authority  of 
the  Rump,  which  had  fallen  into  the  common 
contempt  of  all  men,  by  the  repeated  acts  of 
violence  to  which  they  had  tamely  submitted. 

But  General  Monk,  allowing  all  parties  to 
suppose  what  they  thought  most  probable, 
proceeded  to  make  his  preparations  for  march- 
ing with  the  greatest  deliberation,  without 
suffering  even  a  whisper  to  escape  concern- 
ing the  ultimate  objects  of  the  expedition.  He 
assembled  the  Scottish  Convention  of  Estates, 
and  asked  and  received  from  them  a  supply  of 
six  month's  pay,  for  the  maintenance  of  his 
troops.  Their  confidence  in  his  intentions  was 
such,  that  they  offered  him  the  support  of  a 
Scottish  army  of  twenty-four  thousand  men ; 
but  Monk  declined  assistance  which  would  have 
b^en  unpopular  in  England.  He  then  proceed- 
ed in  his  plan  of  new-modelling  his  army, 
with  more  boldness  than  b<;fore,  dismissing 
many  of  the  Independent  officers,  and  supply- 
ing their  places  with  Presbyterians,  and  even 
with  secret  Royalists* 
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The  news  of  these  proceedings  spread 
through  Englandt  and  were  generally  received 
with  joy.  Universal  resistance  was  made  to  the 
payment  of  taxes ;  for  the  Rump  Parliament 
had,  on  the  eve  of  its  expulsion  by  Lambert, 
declared  it  high  treason  to  levy  money  without 
consent  of  Parliament,  and  the  provinces,  where 
Lambert  and  his  military  council  had  no  power 
of  enforcing  their  illegal  exactions,  refused  to 
obey  them.  The  Council  of  Safety  wanted 
money  therefore,  and  were  in  extreme  per- 
plexity. 

Lambert  himself,  a  brave  man  and  a  good  offi- 
cer, saw  the  nece^ity  of  acting  with  prompti- 
tude, and  placing  kimself  at  the  head  of  a  con- 
siderable force  of  veteran  soldiers,  marched  to- 
wards Scotland.  His  numbers  were  enhanced 
by  the  report  of  the  various  spies  and  agents 
whom  he  sent  into  Monk's  army  under  the  guise 
of  envoys.  **  What  will  you  do  ?"  said  one  of 
these  persons,  addressing  a  party  of  Mdnk's 
fioldiers ;  *'  Lambert  is  coming  down  against 
you  with  such  numerous  forces,  that  your  army 
will  not  be  a  breakfast  for  him."  **  The  north 
must  have  given  Lambert  a  good  appetite," 
answered  one  of  the  veterans,  '^  if  he  be  wil- 
ling to  chew  bullets,  and  feed  upon  pikes  and 
musket  barrels." 

In  thi^  tone  of  defiance  the  two  armies 
moved  against  each  other.  Lambert  took  up  his 
head  quarters  at  Newcastle.  Monk,  on  the 
other  hand,  placed  his  at  Coldstream,  on  the 
Tweed,  a  place  which  commanded  the  second 
beat  passa  o  over  that  river,  Berwick  being  al- 
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ready  in  his  hands.  Coldstream,  now  a  thriv  • 
ing  town,  was  then  so  miserable,  that  Monk 
could  get  no  supper,  even  for  his  own  table, 
but  was  fain  to  have  recourse  to  chewing  tobacco 
to  appease  his  h  mger.  Next  day  provisions 
were  sent  from  Berwick;  and  the  camp  at 
Coldstream  is  still  kept  in  memory  in  the  En- 
glish army,  by  the  first  regiment  of  Guards, 
which  was  one  of  those  that  composed  Monk's 
vanguard,  being  called  to  this  day  the  Cold- 
stream regiment. 

The  rival  generals  at  first  engaged  in  a  trea- 
ty, which  Monk,  perceiving  Lambert's  forces 
to  be  more  numerous  than  his  own,  for  some 
time  encouraged,  aware  that  want  of  pay,  and 
of  the  luxuries  to  which  they  were  accustomed 
in  London,  would  soon  induce  his  rival's  troops 
to  desert  him. 

Disaffection  and  weariness  accordinglybegan 
to  diminish  Lambert's  forces,  when  at  length 
they  heard  news  from  the  capital  by  which  they 
were  totally  dispirited.  During  Lambert's  ab- 
sence, the  presidency  in  the  Military  Commit- 
tee, and  the  command  of  such  of  the  army  as 
remained  to  overawe  London,  devolved  on  Ge- 
neral Fleetwood,  a  weak  man,  who  really  was 
overcome  by, the  feelings  of  fanaticism,  which 
others  only  affected.  Incapable  of  any  exer- 
tion, this  person  suffered  the  troops  to  be  se- 
duced from  his  interest  to  that  of  the  Rump 
Parliament,  which  thus  Came  again,  and  for  the 
last  time,  into  power. 

With  these  tidings  came  to  NewcaMle  others 
o£  a  nature  scarce  less  alarming.    The  cele 
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bratcd  General  Fairfax  had  taken  arms  in  York- 
fshire,  and  was  at  the  head  of  considerable 
forces,  both  Cayaliers  and  Presbyterians,  who 
declared  for  calling  a  free  Parliament,  that  the 
national  will  might  be  consulted  in  the  most 
constitutional  manner,  for  once  more  regaining 
the  blessing  of  a  settled  government.  The  sol- 
diers of  Lambert,  disconcerted  by  these  events, 
and  receiving  no  pay,  began  to  break  up ;  and 
when  Lambert  himself  attempted  to  lead  them 
back  to  London,  they  left  him  in  such  numbers, 
that  his  army  seemed  actually  to  dissolve  away, 
and  leave  the  road  to  the  capital  open  to  Monk 
and  the  Scottish  forces. 

That  General  moved  on  accordingly,  without 
opposition,  carefully  concealing  his  own  inten- 
tionls,  receiviAg  favourably  all  the  numerous 
applications  which  were  made  to  him  for  call- 
ing a  new  and  free  Parliament,  in  order  to  re- 
generate the  national  constitution,  but  Returning 
no  reply  which  could  give  the  slightest  intima- 
tion of  his  ultimate  purpose. 

Monk  observed  this  mystery,  in  order,  per- 
liapfl,  that  he  might  reserve  to  himself  the 
power  of  being  guided  by  circumstances — at 
all  events,  knowing  well,  that  if  he  were  to  de- 
elare  in  favour  of  any  one  party  or  set  of  prin- 
ciples, among  the  various  factious  opinions 
which  divided  the  state,  the  others  would  at 
once  unite  against  him.  which  they  would  bo 
loath  to  attempt,  whjle  each  as  yet  entertained 
hopes  that  he  might  turn  to  their  side. 

With  the  eyes  of  all  the  nation  fixed  upon 

bim  and  hin  forces.  Monk  advanced  to  Bamet, 
21     c 
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within  ten  miles  of  London,  and  from  thence 
caused  the  Parliament  to  understand  that  they 
Woui.d  do  well  to  send  from  the  city  the  re-? 
mains  sf  the  army  of  Fleetwood,  in  case  of  disr 
cord  between  his  troops  and  those  which  at 
present  occupied  the  capital.  The  Rump  Par- 
liament had  no  alternatire  but  to  take  the  hint^ 
miless  they  had  resolved  to  try  the  fate  of  bat- 
tle at  the  head  of  those  insubordinate  troops, 
who  had  more  than  once  changed  sides  between 
Lambert  and  Fleetwood  on  one  side,  and  them- 
selves on  the  other,  against  the  steady  veterans 
of  the  Scottish  wars. 

The  late  army  of  Fleetwood,  excepting  two 
regiments  commanded  by  men  whom  Monk 
could  perfectly  trust,  were  ordered  to  leave  the 
city,  and  the  Scottish  general  entered  at  the 
head  of  his  troops,  who,  rough  from  a  toilsome 
march,  and  bearing  other  marks  of  severe  ser- 
vice, made  a  far  more  hardy  and  serviceable, 
though  a^  less  showy  appearance,  than  those 
who  had  so  long  bridled  the  people  of  London. 

General  Monk,  and  the  remnant  of  the  Par- 
liament, met  with  external  civility,  but  with, 
great  distrust  bn  both  sides.  They  propounded, 
toliim  the  oath  of  abjuration,  as  it  was  called/ 
by  which  he  was  to  renounce  and  abjure  all  li- 
legiance  to  the  House  of  Stewart,  and  all  at- 
tempts to  restore  Charles  II.  But  the  General 
declined  taking  the  oath  ;  too  many  oaths,  he^ 
said,  had  been  already  imposed  on  the  public, 
unless  they  had  been  better  kept.  This  cir-! 
cumstance  seemed  to  throw  light  on  Monk's  in* 
lentions,  and  the  citijsens  of  London,  now  at 
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anxious  for  the  Kind's  Restoration  as  eter  tbey 
had  been  for  the  expulsion  of  his  father,  passed' 
a  vote  in  Common  Council,  by  which  they  de»- 
clared  they  would  pay  no  taxes  or  contributions 
to  this  shadow  of  a  Parliament,  until  the  vacaitl: 
seats  in  it  should  be  filled  up  to  the  full  extent 
of  a  genuine  House  of -Commons. 

The  Rump  Parliament  had  now,  they  con^ 
ceived,  an  opportunity  of  ascertaining  Monk's 
real  purpose,  and  forcing  him  to  a  decisiye 
measure.  They  laid  their  express  commands 
on  him  to  march  into  the  city,  seize  upon  the 
gates^  break  down  the  portcullises,  destroy  the 
ports,  chains^  and  other  means  of  defending  the 
streets,  ^nd  take  from  the  contumacious  citizens 
all  means  of  psotecting  in  future  the  entrance 
into  the  capital. 

Monk,  to  the  astonishment  of  most  of  his 
•own  officers,  obeyed  the  commands  thus  im* 
posed  on  him»     He  was  probably  desirous  of 
ascertaining  whether  the    disposition  of  his 
troops  would  induce  them  to  consider  the  task 
as  a  harsh  and  unworthy  one.    Accordingly^  he 
np  sooner  heard  his  soldiers  exclaiming  at  the 
disgrace  of  becoming  the  tools  of  the  vengeance 
of  the  Rump  members  against  the  City  of  Lon*"  > 
don,  than  he  seemed  to  adopt  their  feelings  and  f 
passions  as  his  own,  and  like  theitn  complainedf  «& 
and  complained  aloud,  of  having  been  em|>loy*' 
ed  in  an  unjust  and  unpopular,  task,  for  the  ex<«^  x 
press  purpose  .of  rendering  him  odious  to  theu 
oiijssens.         . 

'  At  this  crisis,  the  rashness  of  the  ruling  junto, 
for  it  .wi>ttld'b9  abi^urd  to  term  them  a  Par  i 
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liament,  'gave  the  General,  whom  it  was  their 
business  to  propitiate,  if  possible,  a  new  subject 
of  complaint.  They  encouraged  a  body  of  tho 
most  fanatical  sectaries,  headed  by  a  ridiculous 
personage  called  Praise-God  Barebones,  to 
present  a  violent  petition  to  the  House,  de- 
manding that  no  one  should  be  admitted  to  any 
office  of  public  trust,  or  so  much  as  to  teach  a 
school,  without  his  having  taken  the  abjuration 
oath;  and  proposing,  that  any  motion  niade  in 
Parliament  for  the  Restoration  of  the  King 
should  be  visited  with  the  pains  of  high  treason. 

The  tenor  of  this  petition,  and  the  honour 
and  favour  which  it  received  when  presented, 
gave  Monk  the  further  cause  of  complaint 
against  the  Rump,  or  Remnant  of  the  Parlia- 
ment, which  perhaps  he  had  been  seeking  for. 
He  refused  to  return  to  Whitehall,  where  he 
had  formerly  lodged,  and  took  up  his  abode  in 
the  City,  where  ho  found  it  easy  to  excuse  his 
late  violence  upon  their  defences,  and  to  atone 
for  it  by  declaring  himself  their  protector  and 
ally.  • 

From  his  quarters  in  the  heart  of  London, 
the  General  wrote  to  the  Parliament  an  angry- 
expostulation,  charging  them  with  a  design  to 
arm  the  more  violent  fanatics,  and  call  in  the 
assistance  of  Fleetwood  and  Lambert  against 
the  Scottish  army;  and  recommending  to 
them,  in  a  tone  of  authority,  forthwith  to  die- 
solve  themselves,  and  call  a  new  Parliament, 
which  should  be  open  to  all  parties.  The  Par- 
liament, greatly  alarmed  at  this  intimation,  sent 
two  of  their  membtf  rs  to  communicate  witih  the 
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General ;  but  they  could  only  extract  from  him, 
that  if  writs  went  instantly  forth  for  the  new 
elections,  it  would  be  very  well,  otherwise,  he 
and  they  were  likely  to  disagree. 

The  assurance  that  General  Monk  had  openly  . 
quarrelled  with  the  present  rulers,  and  was  dis- 
posed to  insist  for  a  free  and  full  Parliament, 
was  made  public  by  the  printing  and  dispersing 
of  the  General's  letter,  and  the  tidings  filled  the 
City  with  most  extravagant  rejoicings.  The 
rabble  rung  all  the  bells,  lighted  immense  bon* 
fires  in  every  street,  and  danced  around  them, 
while  they  drank  healths  to  the  General,  the 
secluded  members,  and  even  to  the  King.  But 
the  principal  part  of  their  amusement  was 
roasting  rumps  of  poultry,  or  fragments  of 
'  butcher-meat  cut  into  that  form,  in  ridicule  of 
their  late  rulers,  whose  power  they  foresaw 
would  cease,  whenever  a  full  Parliament  should 
be  convened.  The  revelry  lasted  the  whole 
night,  which  was  that  of  J  1th  February,  1660. 

Monk,  supported  at  once  by  military  strength 
and  the  consciousness  of  general  popularity« 
did  not  wait  until  the  new  Parliament  should 
be  assembled,  or  the  present  dissolved,  to  take 
measures  for  destroying  the  influence  of  the 
junto  now  sifting  at  Westminster.  He  com- 
pelled them  to  open  their  doors  to,  and  admit 
to  their  deliberations  and  votes,  all  the  secluded 
members  of  their  body,  who  had  been  expelled 
from  their  seats  by  military  violence,  since  it 
was  first  practised  on  the  occasion  called  Colo* 
Del  Pride's  Purge. 

These  members    returning  to  Parliament 
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accordingly,  made  by  their  numbers  such  a 
predominant  majority  m  the  House,  that  the 
fifty  or  sixty  persons,  who  had  lately  been  at 
the  head  of  the  Government,  were;.4nstantly 
reduced  to  the  insigniiiciance,  as  a  party,  from 
which  they  had  only  emerged  by  dint  of  -the 
force  which  had  been  exercised  to  exclude  the 
large  body  who  were  now  restored  to  their  seats. 

The  first  acts  of  the  House  thus  renovated 
were  to  disband  the  refractory  part  of  the  army, 
to  dispossess  the  disaffected  officers,  of  whom 
there  were  very  many,  atid  to  rediice  the  coun- 
try to  a  state  of  tranquillity ;  after  which  they 
dissolved  themselves,  having  first  issued  writs  to 
summon  a  new  Parliament,  to  meet  on  the  25th 
of  April.  Thus  then  finally  ended  the  Long 
Parliament,  as  it  is  called,  which  had  s^t  for 
nearly  twenty  years ;  the  most  eventful  period, 
perhaps,  in  British  history. 

While  this  important  revolution  had  been  on 
the  eve  of  taking  place,  Charles  the  Second's 
afiairs  seemed  to  be  at  a  lower  ebb  than  they 
had  almost  ever  been  before,  '  A  general  insur- 
rection of  the  Cavaliers  had  been  defeated  by 
Lambert  a  few  months  before,  and  the  severe 
measures  which  followed  had,  for  the  time,  to- 
tally suppressed  the  spirit,  and  almost  crushed 
the  party  of  the  Royalists.  It  was  in  vain  that 
Charles  had  made  advances  to  Monk  while  in 
Scotland,  both  through  the  General's  own  bro- 
ther, and  by  means  of  Sir  John  Grenville,  one 
of  his  nearest  and  most  valued  relatives  and 
friends.  If  Monk's  mind  was  then  mad^  up 
concerning  the  part  which  he  designed  to  per- 
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form,  he,  at  least,  was  determined  to  keep  his 
purpose  secret  in  his  own  bosom,  and  declinecj, 
therefore,  though  civilly,  to  hear  any  proposi- 
tion on  the  part  of  the  banished  family. 

The  accounts  which  the  little  exiled  court 
received  concerning  Monk's  advance  into  Eng- 
land were  equally  disconsolate.  All  intercourse 
with  the  Cavaliers  had  been  carefully  avoided 
by  the  cloudy  and  mysterious  soldier,  in  whose 
hands  Fortune  seemed  to  place  the  fate  of  the 
British  kingdoms.  The  general  belief  was,  that 
Monk  would  renew,  in  his  own  person,  the 
attempt  in  which  Cromwell  had  succeeded  and 
Lambert  had  failed,  and  again  place  a  military 
commander  at  the  head  of  the  Government 
and  it  seemed  confirmed  by  his  harsh  treatment 
of  the  City. 

While  Charles  and  his  attendants  were  m 
this  state  of  despondence,  they  were  suddenly 
astonished  by  the  arrival  from  England  of  a 
partizan,  named  Baillie,  an  Irish  Royalist,  who 
had  travelled  with  extreme  rapidity  to  bring  the 
exiled  frince  the  news  of  Monk's  decided 
breach  with  the  remnant  of  the  Long  Parlia- 
ment, and  the  temper  which  had  been  displayed 
by  the  City  of  London  when  it  became  public 
They  listened  to  the  messenger  as  they  would 
have  done  to  one  speaking  in  a  dream. 

Overwearied  and  fatigued  by  the  journey, 
and  strongly  excited  by  the  importance  of  the 
intelligence  which  he  brought  them,  the  officer 
seemed  rather  like  one  under  the  influence  of 
temporary  derangement  or  intoxication,  than 
the  deliberate  bearer  of  great  tidings.    HiB 
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:haracter  was,  however,  known  as  a  gentleman 
if  fidelity  and  firmness,  and  they  heard  with 
(bonder  that  London  was  blazing  with  bonfires, 
hat  the  universal  wish  of  the  people  of  all  sorts, 
►oldly  and  freely  expressed,  demanded  the 
estoration  of  the  iKing  to  his  authority*  and 
hat  Monk  had  insisted  upon  the  summoning 
if  a  free  Parliament,  which  the  junto  had  no 
Dnger  the  power  of  opposing.  He  produced 
Iso  a  copy  of  Monk's  letter  to  the  Parliament, 
0  show  that  the  General  had  completely 
iroken  with  that  body. 

Other  messengers  soon  confirmed  the  joyful 
idings,  and  Sir  John  Grenville  was  despatched 
0  London  in  all  haste,  with  full  powers  to  ofifer 
he  General  every  thing  which  could  gratify 
mbition  or  love  of  wealth,  on  condition  of  his 
►roving  the  friend  of  Charles  at  this  crisis. 

This  faithful  and  active  Royalist  reached  the 
cietropolis,  and  cautiously  refusing  to  op$n  his  . 
ommission   to   any  one,  obtained  a  pri,vate 
nterview  with  the  mysterious  and  reserved 
xeneral.    He  boldly  communicated  his  cred^wi- 
ials,  and  remained  unappalled,  when  Mon)i:, 
tepping  back  in  surprise,  asked  Him,  wi^ 
ome  emotion,  how  he  dared  become  the  bearef 
►f  such  proposals.  Sir  John  replied  boldly,  thai 
11  danger  which  might  be  incurred  in  obedi-. 
nee  to  his  Sovereign's  command  had  become 
amiliar  to  him  from  frequent  practice,  and  that  '^ 
he  King,  from  the  course  which  Monk  had 
litherto  pursued,  entertained  the  most  confi-/ 
lent  hopes  of  his  loyal  service.  ^ 

On  this  General  Monk  either  laid  aside  Ine 
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mask  which  he  had  always  worn,  or  formed  a 
determination  upon  what  had  hitherto  been  un- 
decided in  his  own  mind.  He  accepted  of  the 
high  offers  tendered  to  him  by  the  young 
Prince ;  and,  from  that  moment,  if  not  earlier, 
made  the  interest  of  Charles  the  principal  ob- 
ject of  his  thoughts.  It  has  been  indeed  stated, 
that  he  had  ei^pressed  his  ultimate  purpose  of 
serving  Charles,  before  leaving  Scotland ;  but 
whatever  may  have  been  his  secret  intentions, 
it  seems  improbable  that  he  made  any  one  his 
confidant. 

At  the  meeting  of  the  new  Parliament,  the 
House  of  Peers,  which  regained  under  this 
new  aspect  of  things  the  privileges  which 
Cromwell  had  suspended,  again  assumed  their 
rank  as  a  branch  of  the  legislature.  As  the 
Royalists  and  Presbyterians  concurred  in  the 
same  purpose  of  restoring  the  King,  and  pos- 
sessed the  most  triumphant  majority,  if  not  the 
wht>le  votes,  in  the  new  House  of  Commons, 
the  Parliliment  had  only  to  be  informed  that 
Grenville  awaited  without,  bearing  letters  from 
King  Charles,  when  he  was  welcomed  into  the 
House  with  shouts  and  rejoicings;  and  the 
British  constitution,  by  King,  Lords,  and  Com- 
inons,  after  having  been  suspended  for  twenty 
years,  was  restored  at  once  and  by  acclamation* 

Charles  Stewart,  instead  of  being  a  banished 
pretender,  whose  nam«  it  was  dangerous  to 
pronounce,  and  whose  cause  it  was  death  to 
espouse,  became  at  once  a  lawful,  beloved,  al- 
most adored  prini^^e,  whose  absence  was  mourn* 
ed  by  the  people^  as  they  might  haVe  bemoan* 
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ed  thttt  of  the  sun  itself ;  and  numbers  of  the 
great  or  aYnbitious  hurried  to  Holland,  where 
Charles  now  was,  some  to  plead  former  ser- 
'^ces,  some  to  excuse  ancient  delinquencies, 
some  to  allege  the  merit  of  having  staked  their 
lives  in  the  King's  cause,  others  to  enrich  the 
Monarch,  by  sharing  with  him  the  spoils  which 
they  had  gained  by  tighting  against  him. 

It  has  been  said  by  historians,  that  this  pre- 
cipitate and  general  haste  in  restoring  Charles 
to  the  throne,  without  any  conditions  for  the 
future,  was  throwing  ^wi^y  all  the  advantage 
which  the  nation  might  have  derived  from  the 
Civil  Wars,  and  that  it  would  have  been  much 
better  to  have  readmitted  the  King  upon  a  so- 
lemn treaty,  which  should  have  adjusted  the 
prerogative  of  the  Crown,  and  the  rights  of  the 
subject,  and  settled  for  ever  those  great  nation- 
al questions  which  had  been  disputed  between 
Charles  the  first  and  his  Parliament. 

This  sounds  all  well  in  theory;  but  in  practice 
there  are  many  things,  and  perhaps  the  Resto- 
ration is  one  Of  them,  which  may  be  executed 
easily  and  safely,  if  the  work  is  commenced 
and  carried  through  in  the  enthusiasm  of  a  fa- 
vourable moment,  but  are  likely  enough  to 
miscarry,  if  protracted  beyond  that  happy  jcon- 
juncture. 

The  ardour  in  favour  of  monarchy,  with 
which  the  mass  of  the  English  nation. was  at 
this  time  agitated,  might  probably  have  abated 
during  such  a  lengthened  treaty,  providing  for 
all  the  delicate  questions  respecting  the  settle- 
ment of  the  Church  and  State,  and  involviiig 
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necessarily  a  renewal  of  all  the  discussions 
'which  had  occasit)ned  the  Civil  War.  And 
supposing  that  the  old  discord  was  not  re- 
kindled by  raking  among  its  ashes,  still  it  should 
*be  remembered  that  great  part  of  CtomwelPs 
anny  were  not  yet  dissolved,  and  that  even 
Monk's  troops  were  not  altogether  to  be  con- 
'fided  in.  So  that  the  least  appearance  of  dis- 
union, such  as  the  discussions  of  the  proposed 
treaty  were  certain  to  give  rise  to,  might  have 
'  afforded  these  warlike  enthusiasts  a  pretext  for 
again  assembling  together,  and  reinstating  the 
military  despotism,  which  they  were  pleased  to 
term  the  Reign  of  the  Saints. 

A  circumstance  occurred  which  showed  how 
T^ry  pressing  this  danger  was,  and  how  little 
wisdom  there  would  have  been  in  postponing 
the  restoration  of  a  legal  government  to  the 
event  of  a  treaty.  Lambert,  who  had  been  lodg- 
ed in  the  Tower  as  a  dangerous  person,  made 
his  escape  from  that  state  prison,  fled  to  Daven- 
try,  and  began  to  assemble  forces. 

The  activity  of  Colonel  Ingoldsby,  who  had 
been,  like  Lambert,  himself  an  officer  under 
Cromwell,  but  was  now  firmly  attached  to 
Monk,  stifled  a  spark  which  might  have  raised 
a  mighty  conflagration.  He  succeeded  in  gain- 
ing over  and  dispersing  the  troops  who  had  as- 
sembled under  Lambert,  and  making  his  former 
commander  prisoner  with  his  own  hand,  brought 
him  back  in  safety  to  his  old  quarters  in  the 
Tower  of  London.  But  as  the  roads  were  filled 
with  soldiers  of  the  old  Cromwellian  army,  has- 
tening to  join  Lambert,  it  was  clear  that  only 
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the  immediate  suppression  of  his  force,  and  the 
capture  of  his  person,  prevented  the  renew^al 
of  general  hostilities.  \  ' 

In  so  delicate  a  state  of  affairs,  it  was  of  Hql- 
portance  that  the  Restoration,  being  the  meet* 
sure  to  which  all  wise  men  looked  as  the  only 
radical  cure  for  the  distresses  and  disorders  of 
the  kingdom,  should  be  executed  hastily,  leav- 
ing it  in  future  to  the  mutual  prudence  of  the 
King  and  his  subjects  to  avoid  the  renewal  of 
those  points  of  quarrel  which  had  given  rise  to 
the  Civil  War  of  1641  ;  since  which  time,  both 
Royalists  and  Parliamentarians  had  suffered 
such  extreme  misery  as  was  likely  to  make 
them  very  cautious  how  the  one  made  unjust 
attempts  to  extend  the  power  of  the  Crown,  or 
the  other  to  resist  it  while  within  its  constitu* 
tional  limits. 

The  King  landed  at  Dover  on  29th  Mayt 
1660,  and  was  received  by  General  Monk,  now 
gratified  and  honoured  with  the  dukedd^iot 
Albemarle,  the  Order  of  the  Garter,  apd  the 
command  of  the  army.  With  the  King  clime 
his  two  brothers,  James  Duke  of  York,  of  whom 
we  shall  have  much  to  say,  and  the  Duke ''of 
Gloucester,  who  died  early.  They  were  re- 
ceived with  such  extravagant  shouts  of  wel- 
come, that  the  King  said  to  those  around  bin), 
*'  It  must  surely  have  been  our  own  fault,  that 
we  have  been  so  long  absent  from  a  country 
where  every  one  seems  so  glad  to  see  us." 

END  OV  VOL.  I. 
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CHAP.  I. 


Character  of  Charles  IL — Middletoi  sent  as 
High  Commissioner  to  Scotland — Measures 
of  the  Scottish  Parliament  for  the  Introduce 
Hon  of  Eptscopacy-^Trial  and  Execution 
of  the  Marquis  of  Argyle — TVialof  Judge 
Swinton^  and  otners — Act  of  Uniformity — 
The  Nonconforming  Clergy  displaced — 7%a 
Earl  of  Lauderdale  succeeds  to  the  power  of 
Mlddleton. 

Of  Charles  the  second,  vr\io  thus  unexpect- 
edly, and  as  it  were  by  miracle,  was  replaced  on 
his  father's  throne,  in  spite  ^of  so  many  obsta- 
cles as  within  even  a  week  or  two  of  the  event 
seemed  to  render  it  incredible,  I  have  not  much 
that  is  advantageous  to  tell  you.  He  was  a 
prince  of  an  excellent  understanding,  of  which 
De  made  less  use  than  he  ought  to  have  done;  n 
irrftceful  address,  much  ready  wit,  and  no  de- 
ficiency of  courage.  Unfortunately,  he  was 
'  fond  of  pleasure*  and»  in  his  zeal  to  pursue 
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It,  habitually  neglected  the  interests  of  his 
kingdom.  He  was  very  selfish  too,  like  all 
whose  own  gratification  is  their  sole  pursuit; 
apd  }i6  seems  to  have  cared  little  what  becaim^ 
of  friends  or  enemies,  providing  he  could  main* 
tain  himself  on  the  throne,  get  money  to  supply 
the  expenses  of  tlie  luxurious  and  dissolute 
court,  and  enjoy  a  life  of  easy  and  dishonoura- 
ble pleasure.  He  was  good-natured  in  general ; 
but  any  apprehension  of  his  own  safety  easily 
induced  him  to  be  severe  and  even  cruel,  for  bis 
love  of  self  predominated  above  both  his  sense 
of  justice  and  his  natural  clemency  of  temper. 
He  was  always  willing  to  sacrifice  sincerity  to 
convenience,  and  perhaps  the  satirical  epitaph 
written  upon  him  at  his  own  request,  by  his 
witty  favourite,  the  Earl  of  Rochester,  is  not 
more  severe  than  just — "" 

Here  lies  oar  Sovereign  Lord,  the  King, 

Whose  word  no  man  relies  on; 
Who  never  said  a  foolish  thing, 

And  never  did  a  wise  one. 

After  this  i^ketch  of  the  King's  character,  we 
must  return  to  Scotland,  from  which  we  have 
been  absent  since  Monk's  march  from  Cold* 
stream,  tg  accomplish  the  Restoration.    • 

This  great  event  was  celebrated  •with  the 
same  general  and  joyful  assent  in  Scotland 
which  had  hailed  it  in  the  sister,  country.  In- 
deed the  Scots,  during  the  whole  war,  can  hard- 
ly be  said  to  have  quitted  their  sentiments  of 
loyalty  to  the  monarchy.  They  had  fought 
against  Charles  I.  first  to  establish  Presbytery 
tn  their  own  countrv,  and  then  to  extisid  it  isto 
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England  ;  but  then  e^en  the  most  rigid  of  the 
Presbyterians  had  united  in  the  resistance  t<» 
the  English,  had  owned  the  right  of  Charles  the 
Second,  and  asserted  it  to  th^ir  severe  national 
loss  at  the  battle  of  Dunbar.  Since  that  eventr 
ful  action,  the  influence  of  the  Church  of  Scot- 
land oVer  the  people  at  large  had  been  consi* 
derably  diminished,  by  disputes  among  the  mis- 
nisters  themselves,  as  they  espoused  more  rigid 
or  more  moderate  doctrines,  and  by  the  various 
modes  in  which  it  had  been  CromwelPs  policy 
to  injure  their  respectability,  and  curb  their 
power.  But  the  Presbyterian  interest  was  still 
very  strong  in  Scotland.  It  entirely  occupied 
the  Western  counties,  had  a  large  share  of  in- 
fluence in  the  south  and  hiidland  provinces,  and 
was  only  inferior  in  the  northern  shires,  where 
the  Episcopal  interest  always  prevailed. 

The  Presbyterian  church  was  sufficiently 
alive  to  their  own  interest  and  that  of  their 
body ;  for  they  had  sent  to  Monk's  army,  ere  it 
had  reached  London,  an  agent  or  commis- 
sioner, to  take  care  of  the  affairs  of  the  Scot- 
tish Church  in  any  revolution  which  should 
take  place  in  consequence  of  the  GeneraFs  ex- 
pedition. 

This  agent  was  James  Sharpe,  famous  for 
his  life»  and  still  more  for  his  deplorable  death. 
ki  thiJk  time  he  was  a  man  competently  learned, 
bold,  active,  and  ambitious,  displaying  much 
zeal  for  the  interest  of  the  Church,  and  being 
certainly  by  no  means  negligent  of  his  own. 
This  Master  James  Sharpe  quickly  found,  while 
»t  London,  that  there  was  little  purpose  of  er 
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tablishing  thd  Presbytetian  religion  in  Scot- 
land. It  is  true,  that  King  Charles  had,  on  hik 
former  e^rpedition  into  Scotland,  deliberately 
accepted  and  sworn  to  the  Solemn  League  and 
Oovenant,  the  principal  object  of  which  was  the 
^establishment  of  Presbytery  of  the  most  rigid 
kind.  It  was  also  true,  that  the  Earl  of  Lau- 
derdale, who,  both  from  his  high  talents,  and 
from  the  long  imprisonment  which  he  had  sus- 
tained ever  since  the  battle  of  Worcester,  had  a 
peculiar  title  to  be  consulted  on  Scottish  afiairs, 
strongly  advised  the  King  to  suffer  his  northern 
subjects  to  retain  possession  of  their  darling 
form  of  worship;  and  though  he  endeavoured 
to  give  this  advice  in  the  manner  most  agreea- 
ble to  the  King,  ridiculing  bitterly  the  pedantry 
of  the  ministers,  and  the  uses  made  of  the  Co- 
venant, and  in  so  far  gratifying  and  amusing  \\\t 
King,  still  he  returned  to  the  poini,  that  the 
Covenant  and  Presbyterian  discipline  ought  not 
to  be  removed  from  Scotland,  while  the  people 
continued  so  partial  to  them.  They  should  be 
treated,  he  thought,  like  froward  children,  whom 
their  keepers  do  not  vex  by  struggling  to  wrciSt 
from  them  an  unfitting  plaything,  but  iq(uietly 
wait  to  withdraw  it  when  sleep  or  satiety  makes 
it  indifferent  to  them. 

But  the  respect  due  to  the  King's  j^ersonal 
engagement,  as  well  as  the  opinion  thus  de- 
livered by  this  worldly-wise  nobleman,  were 
strongly  contested  by  those  Cavaliers  who  pro- 
fessed absolute  loyalty  and  devotion  to  the 
King,  and  affected  to  form  their  political  api* 
loons  on  those  of  Montrose^    Thejr  bjd  Qpoft 
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llie  Presbyterian  Chnreh  the  whole  blame  ef 
^  late  rebelMoii,  and  contended  that  the  infa- 
mous transaction  of  delivering  up  Charles  the 
•First  to  England,  was  the  act  of  an  armj  guided 
hy  Presbyterian  counsels.  In  short,  they  im- 
puted to  the  Church  of  Scotland  the  whole 
original  guilt  of  the  war,  and  ^ough  it  was 
allowed  that  they  at  length  joined  the  Royal 
cause,  it  was  immediately  said  that  their  accei^ 
sion  only  took  place  when  they  were  afraid  of 
being  deprived  of  thefr  power  over  men's  con- 
sciences, by  Cromwell  and  bis  independent 
achismatics. 

The'  King  was  then  reminded,  that  he  had 
been  received  by  the  Presbyterians  less  as  their 
Prince  than  as  their  passive  tool  and  engine, 
whom  they  determined  to  indulge  in  nothing 
eave^  the  name  of  a  Sovereign ;  and  that  his 
taking  the  Covenant  had  been  under  a  degree 
of  moral  restraint,  which  rendered  it  as  little 
binding  as  if  imposed  by  personal  violence. 
Lastly,  he  was  assured  that  the  whole  people 
of  Scotland  were  now  so  much  delighted  with 
his  happy  restoration,  that  the  moment  was 
highly  favourable  for  any  innovation  either  in 
church  or  state,  which  might  place  the  crown 
Brmer  on  his  head ;  that  no  change  could  be  so 
impoFtttnt  as  the  substitution  of  Episcopacy  for 
Presbytery ;  and  that  the.  opportunity,  if  lost, 
night  never  return. 

llie  King  himself  had  personal  reasons, 
tiiough  they  ought  not  to  have  entered  into  such 
a  disciission,  for  recollecting  with  disgust  the 
iftoftts  and  rigoreiis  treatment  whieh  he  ha4 
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received  from  the  Presbylerian  leaders,  befors 
the  battle  of  Dunbar  had  diminished  their  power* 
He  had  then  adopted  a  notion  that  Presbytery 
was  not  a  religion  ''  for  a  gentleman,*'  and  he 
BOW  committed  to  Lord  Middleton,  who  was  to 
be  his  High  Commissioner  and  representative 
in  the  Scottish  Parliament,  full  powers  to  act  in 
the  matter  of  altering  the  national  religious 
establishment  to  the  Episcopal  model,  as  soon 
as  he  should  think  proper. 

This  determination  was  signing  the  doom  of 
Presbytery  as  far  as  Charl^  could  do  so,  for 
Middleton,  though  once  in  the  service  of  the 
Covenanting  Parliament,  and  as  such  opposed 
to  Montrose,  by  whom  he  was  beaten  at  the 
Bridge  of  Dee,  had  afterwards  been  Major- 
General  of  the  Duke  of  Hamilton's  ill-fated 
army,  which  was  destroyed  at  Uttoxeter  in 
1648,  and  ever  since  that  period  had  fought 
bravely,  though  unsuccessfully,  in  the  cause  of 
Charles,  maintaining  at  the  same  time  the  tenets 
of  the  most  extravagant  Royalism.  He  was  « 
good  soldier,  but  in  other  respects  a  man  of  in* 
ferior  talents,  who  had  lived  the  life  of  an  ad 
venturer,  and  who,  in  enjoying  the  height  of 
fortune  which  he  .had  attained,  was  deteraiined 
to  indulge  without  control  all  his  favourite  pro* 
pensities.  These  were,  unhappily,  of  a  coarse 
and  scandalous  nature. 

The  Covenanters  had  assumed  an  exterior  of 
strict  demeanour  and  precise  morality,  and  the 
Cavaliers,  in  order  to  show  themselves  their 
opposites  in  every  respect,  gave  into  the  most 
excessive  indulgences  in  wine  wi  revekj^^  ttnd 
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conceived  that  in  doing-  so  they  showed  their 
loyalty  to  the  King,  and  their  contempt  of  whal 
tbey  termed  the  formal  hypocrisy  of  his  ene-  . 
mies.  Their  Parliament,  when  they  met,  were 
generally,  many  of  them,  tinder  the  influence 
of  wine,  and  they  were  more  than  once  obliged 
to  adjourn,  because  the  Ro3ral  Commissioner 
was  too  intoxicated  to  behave  properly  in  the 
chair. 

"While  the  Parliament  were  in  this  jovial  hu- 
mour, they  failed  not  to  drive  forward  the 
schemes  of  the  Commissioner  Middleton,  and 
of  the  more  violent  Royalists,  with  a  zeal  which 
was  tf|aally  imprudent  and  impolitic.  At  once,' 
and  oy  a  single  sweeping  resolution,  they  an- 
nulled and  rescinded  every  statute  and  ordi- 
nance which  had  been  made  by  those  holding 
the  supreme  authority  in  Scotland  since  the 
commencement  of  the  civil  wars  ;  although  in 
doing  so,  they  set  aside  many  laws  use^ful  to 
the  subjects,  many  which  had  received  the  per» 
Bonal  assent  of  the  Sovereign,  and  some  that 
were  entered  into  expressly  ^r  his  defence,  and  / 
the  acknowledgment  and  protection  of  his  right. 

By  a  subsequent  act,  the  whole  Presbyterian 
church  government  was  destroyed,  and  the 
Episcopal  institutions,  to  which  the  nation  had 
shown  themselves  so  adverse,  were  rashly  and 
precipitately  established.  Mr.  James  Sharpe, 
-who  had  yielded  to  the  high  temptations  held 
out  to  him,  was  named  Lord  Bishop  of  Saint 
Andrews,  and  Primate  of  Scotland,  and  other 
persons,  either  ancient  members  of  the  Episco- 
pal Churchi  or  new  cpnvertfi  to  the  doctrine* 
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which  seemed  a  sure  road  to  preferment,  were 
appointed  Prelates,  with  seats  in  Parliament, 
ilhd  great  influence  in  the  councils  of  the  nation. 

It  may  seem  wonderful  that  such  great 
changes,  and '  in  a  matter  so  essential,  should 
have  been  made  without  more  violent  opposi- 
tion. But  the  general  joy  at  finding  themselyes 
delivered  from  the  domination  of  England ;  the 
withdrawing  the  troops,  and  abandoning  the 
citadels  by  which  Cromwell  had  ruled  them,  as 
a  foreign  conqueror  governs  a  subdued  country; 
and  the  pleasure  of  enjoying  once  more  their 
own  Parliament  under  the  authority  of  their 
native  prince,  had  a  great  effect,  amid  th^first 
tumult  of  joy,  in  reconciling  the  minds  ot  the 
Scottish  people  to  the  change  even  of  the  form 
of  religion,  when  proposed  and  carried  through 
as  the  natural  consequences  (it  was  pretended) 
of  the  restoration  of  royal  power. 

The  Scottish  nobility,  and  many  of  the  gen- 
try, especially  the  younger  men,  had  long  resent- 
ed the  interference  of  the  Presbyterian  preach- 
ers, in  searching  out  scandals  and  improprieties 
within  th^  bosoms  of  families ;  and  this  right, 
which  the  clergy  claimed  and  exercised,  became 
more  and  more  intolerable  to  those  who  were 
disposed  to  adopt  the  gay  and  dissolute  manners 
which  distinguished  the  Cavaliers  of  England, 
and  who  regarded  with  resentment  the  interfe- 
rence and  rebukes  with  which  the  Presbyterian 
clergy  claimed  the  right  of  checking  their  ca- 
reer of  pleasure.  . 

The  populace  of  the  towns  were  aroused 
with  processions,  largesses,  free  distribution  of 
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liquor,  and  such  like  marks  of  public  rejoicings 
by  which  they  are  generally  attracted.  And  I 
cannot  help  mentioning  as  remarkable,  that 
upon  23d  April,  1661,  Jenny  Geddes,  the  very 
woniaii  who  had  given  the  first  signal  of  civil 
broil,  by  throwing  her  stool  at  the  Dean  of 
Edinburgh's  head,  when  he  read  the  service- 
book  on  the  memorable  23d  July,  1637,  showed 
her  conversion  to  •  loyalty  by  contributing  the 
materials  of  her  green-stall,  her  baskets,  shelves, 
forms,  and  even  her  own  wicker-chair,  to  aug- 
ment a  bonfire  kindled  in  honour  of  his  Ma- 
jesty's coronation,  and  the  proceedings  of  his 
Parliament. 

There  were  many,  however,in  Scotland,  wha 
were  differently  affected  by  the  hasty  proceed- 
ings of  Middleton  and  his  jovial  Parliament, 
of  whose  sentiments  I  will  have  much  to  say 
hereafter. 

The  greatest  evil  to  be  apprehended  from  the 
King's  return,  was  the  probability  that  he  might 
be  disposed  to  distinguish  the  more  especial 
enemies  of  himself  and  his  father,  and  perpe- 
tuate the  memory  of  former  injuries  and  quar- 
rels, by  taking  vengeance  for  them.  He  had 
indeed  published  a  promise  of  indemnity  and  of 
oblivion,  for  aU  offences  during  the  civil  war, 
against  his  own  or  his  father's  person.  But  this 
proclamation  bore  an  exception  of  such  persona 
as  Parliament  should  point  out  as  especially  de- 
serving of  punishment.  Accordingly,  those  who 
bad  been  actively  concerned  in  the  death,  or  as 
it  may  well  be  termed,  the  murder  of  Charles  I. 
were,  with  one  or  two  others,  who  had  been 
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peculiarly  violent  during  the  late  times,  except- 
ed from  pardon ;  and  although  but  few  were 
actually  executed,  yet  it  had  been  l^etter  per- 
haps to  have  spared  several  even  of  the  most 
obnoxious  class.  But  that  is  a  question  belong- 
ing to  English  history.  In  order  that  Scotland 
might  enjoy  the  benefit  of  similar  examples  of 
severity,  it  was  resolved  also  to  bring  to  trial 
some  of  the  most  active  persons  there. 

Among  these,  the  Marquis  of  Argyle,  whom 
we  have  so  often  mentioned,  was  by  far  the 
most  considerable.  He  had  repaired  to  London 
on  the  Restoration,  hoping  to  make  interest 
with  the  King,  but  was  instantly  arrested,  and 
imprisoned  in  the  Tower,  and  afterwards  sent 
down  to  Scotland  to  undergo  a  trial,  according 
to  the  laws  of  that  country.  There  was  a  strong- 
desire  on  the  part  of  the  Cavalier  party,  that 
Argyle  should  be  put  to  death,  in  revenge  Cor 
the  execution  of  Montrose,  to. whom  you  must 
remember  he  had  been  a  deadly  and  perseve- 
ring enemy.  Undoubtedly  ,he  had  been  guilty 
of  much  cruelty  in  suppressing  the  loyalist 
party  in  the  Highlands ;  and  had  probably,  been 
privately  accessary  to  Montrose's  tragi<^  fate, 
though  he  seemed  to  hold  aloof  from  the  coun- 
cils held  on  the  subject.  But  then  it  was  great- 
ly too  late  to  call  him  into  judgment  for  these 
things. 

The  King,  when  he  came  to  Scotland  a(^er 
Montrose's  execution,  had  acknowledged  all 
that  was  done  against  him  as  good  service,  had 
eptered  the  gate  of  Edinburgh,  over  whioh  the 
features  of  lus  faithful  general  were  blackening 
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in  the  sun,  aad  received,  in  such  circymstances, 
the  attemknce  and  assistance  of  Argyle,  as  of 
a  faithful  and  deserving  subject.  Nay,  besides 
all  this,  which  in  effect  implied  a  pardon  for 
Argyle*s  past  offences,  the  Marquis  wa^  pro» 
tec(^d  by  the  general  Act  of  Remission,  granted 
by  Charles  in  1651,  for  all  state  offences  com- 
mitted before  that  period. 

Sensible  of  the  weight  of  this  defence,  the 
Crown  Council  and  Judges  searched  anxiously 
for  some  evidence  of  Argyle's  having  commu- 
nicated with  the  English  army  subsequently  to 
1651.  The  trial  was  long  protracted,  and  the 
accused  was  about  to  be  acquitted  for  want  of 
testimony  to  acts  of  more  importance  than  that 
compulsory  submission  which  the  conquering 
Englishmen  demanded  from  all,  and  which  no 
one  had  the  power  to  refuse.  But  just  When 
(he  Marquis  was  about  to  be  discharged,  a 
knock  was  heard  at  the  door  of  the  court,  and 
a  despatch  just  arrived  from  London  was  hand- 
ed to  the  Lord  Advocate.  As  it  was  discovered 
(hat  the  name  of  the  messenger  was  Campbell, 
it  was  concluded  that  he  bore  the  pardon,  or 
remission,  of  the  Marquis;  but  the  contents 
were  very  different,  being  certain  letters  which 
had  been  written  by  Argyle  to  General  Monk, 
when  the  latter  was  acting  under  Cromwell,  in 
which  he  naturally  endeavoured  to  gain,  the 
'general's  good  opinion,  by  expressing  a  zeal  for 
the  English  interest,  then  headed  and  managed 
by  his  correspondent. 

Monk,  it  seems,  had  not  intended  to  produce 
Ui^ae  letters,  if  other  matter  had  occurred  to 
2  D 
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secure  Artie's  condemnation,  desirous,  doubt- 
less, to  avoid  the  ignominy  of  so  treacherous  an 
action ;  yet  he  resolved  to  send  them,  that  they 
might  be  produced  in  evidence,  rather  than  that 
the  accused  should  be  acquitted.  This  transac- 
tion leaves  a  deep  blot  on  the  character  of  die 
restorer  of  the  English  monarchy. 

These  letters,  so  faithlessly  brought  forward, 
were  received  as  full  evidence  of  the  Marquis'a 
active  compliance  with  the  English  enemy; 
and  being  found  guilty,  though  only  of  doiiig 
that  which  no  man  in  Scotland  dared  refuse  to 
do  at  the  time,  he  received  sentence  of  deiith 
by  beheading. 

As  Argyle  rose  from  his  knees,  on  which  be 
had  received  the  sentence,  he  said,  "  This  re- 
minds me,  that  I  was  the  first  to  adorn  the  head 
of  his  Majesty  with  a  crown,  (meaning  at  the 
'  coronation  at  Scone,)  and  this  is  my  reqtdtal. 
But  may  God  give  him  a  crown  of  glory  V* , 

He  faced  death  with  a  courage  which  other 
passages  of  his  life  had  not  prepared  men  to 
expect,  for  he  was  generally  esteemed  to  be  of 
a  timorous  disposition.  On  the  scaffold,  he  told 
a  friend  that  he  felt  himself  capable  of  braviiiig 
death  like  a  Roman,  but  he  preferred  submittiiig 
to  it  with  the  patience  of  a  Christian.  The  rest 
of  his  behaviour  made  his  words  good :  and 
thus  died  the  celebrated  M&rquis  of  Argyle,  so 
important  a  person  during  this  melancholy 
time.  He  was  called  by  the  Highlanders  Gil- 
lespie Grumach,  or  the  Grim,  from  an  obliquity 
in  his  eyes,  which  gave  a  sinister  expression  to 
hi»  countenance.    The  Marquis's  head  rephieed 
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on  the  tower  of  the  tolbooth  that  of  Montrose, 
kia  formidable  enemy,  whose  scattered  limbs 
were  now  assembled,  and  committed  with  much 
pomp  to  an  honourable  grave. 

John  Swinton,  of  Swinton,  representative  of 
a  family  which  is  repeatedly  mentioned  in  the 
preceding  series  of  these  tales,  was  destined  to 
«hare  Argyle's  fate.  He  had  taken  the  side  of 
Cromwell  very  early  after  the  battle  of  Dunbar, 
and  it  was  by  his  counsels,  and  those  of  Lock- 
bart  of  Lee,  that  the  Usurper  chiefly  managed 
the  affairs  of  Scotland.  He  was,  therefore,  far 
.more  deeply  engaged  in  compliances  with 
Cromwell  than  the  Marquis  of  Argyle,  though 
less  obnoxious  in  other  respects.  Swinton  was 
a  man  of  acute  and  penetrating  judgment,  and 
g'reat  activity  of  mind;  yet,  finding  himself 
beset  with  danger,  and  sent  down  to  Scotland  in 
^e  same  ship  with  Argyle,  he  chose,  from  con* 
Tiction,  or  to  screen  himself  from  danger,  to« 
turn  Quaker.  As  he  was  determined  that  his 
ioLmily  should  embrace  the  same  faith,  his  eldest 
fioa,  when  about  to  rise  in  the  morning,  wa» 
anrprised  to  see  that  his  laced  scarlet  coat,  hift 
rapier,  and  other  parts  of  a  fashionable  young 
gentleman's  dress  at  the  time,  were  removed, 
and  that  a  plain  suit  of  grey  cloth,  with  a 
alouched  hat,  without  loop  or  button,  was  knd 
down  by  his  bed-side.  He  could  hardly  be  pre«« 
trailed  on  to  assume  this  simple  habits 

HU  father,  on  the  contrary,  seemed  entirely 
to  have  humbled  himself  to  the  coition  he 
had  assumed;  and  when  he  appeared  at  the 
bar  in  the  plain  attire  of  his  new  sect,  he  de* 
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clined  to  use  any  of  the  legal  pleas  afforded  by 
the  act  of  indemnity,  or  otherwise,  but  answer- 
ed according  to  his  new  religious  principles  of 
non-resistance,  that  it  was  true  he  had  beeifi 
guilty  of  the  crimes  charged  against  him,  and 
many  more,  but  it  was  when  he  was  in  the  gall 
of  wickedness  and  bonds  of  iniquity  ;  and  that 
now,  being  called  to  the  light,  he  acknowledged 
his  past  errors,  and  did  not  refuse  to  atone  for 
them  with  his  life.  > 

The  mode  of  his  delivery  was  at  once  so 
dignified  and  so  modest,  and  the  sight  of  a  per«- 
8on  who  had  enjoyed  great  power,  placed  under 
such  altered  circumstances,  appears  to  have  so 
much  affected  the  Parliament  before  whom  he 
stood,  that  his  life  was  spared,  though  he  was 
impoverished  by  forfeiture  and  confiscation* 
The  people  in  his  own  country  said,  that  if 
Swinton  had  not  trembled,  he  would  riot  have 
quaked ;  but  notwithstanding  this  pun,  his  Con- 
versation seems  to  have  been  perfectly  sincere. 
It  is  said,  that  he  had  a  principal  share  in  con- 
verting to  the  opinions  of  the  Friendsi  the 
celebrated  Robert  Barclay,  who  afterwards  &o 
well  defended  their  cause  in  the  "  ApoloCT  fbr 
the  people  called,  in  scorn,  Quakers.*'  Swinton 
remained  a  member  of  their  congregation  tUl 
his  death,  and  was  highly  esteemed  amokig 
ihen^. 

The  escape  of  Judge  Swinton  might  be  ac- 
counted annost  miraculous,  for  those  who  fol- 
lowed him  through  the  same  reign,  although 
persons  chiefly  of  inferior  note,  experienced 
ao  clemency     Johnstone  of  Warriston,  execu* 
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ted  for  high  treason,  was  indeed  a  man  of  rank 
and  a  law^^er,  who  had  comp.ied  with  all  the 
measures  of  Cromwell  alid  of  the  following 
times.  But  it  seems  petty  Vengeance  which 
selected,  as  subjects  for  capital  punishment,  Mr. 
iGuthrie,  a  clergyman,  who  had  written  a  book 
imputing  the  wrath  of  Heaven  against  Scot- 
land, to  the  sins  of  Charles  I.  and  his  house^ 
find  a  man  called  Govan,  merely  because  he  had 
been  the  first  to  bring  to  Scotland  the  news  of 
Charles'  death,  and  had  told  it  in  terms  of  ap- 
probation.' 

An  act  of  oblivion  was  at  length  passed  ;  but 
it  contained  a  fatal  clause,  that  those  who  might 
be  entitled  to  plead  the  benefit  of  it,  should  be 
liable  to  certain  fines,  in  proportion  to  their 
estates.  The  imposition  of  those  fines  was  re- 
mitted to  a  committee  of  Parliament,*  who  se- 
cretly accepted  large  bribes  from  those  who 
were  the  most  guilty,  and  inflicted  severe  penal- 
ties on  such  as  were  comparatively  innocent. 

A  transaction  of  a  still  more  daring  charac- 
ter, shows  the  rapacious  and  reckless  character 
ipf'  (he  conmiissioner  Middleton  in  the  strongest 

The  Marquis  of  Argyle,  as  I  have  already 
9aid,  had  been  executed,  and  his  son  succeeded 
to  the  title  of  Earl  Argyle  only.  He  had  re- 
paired to  London,  in  order  to  make  some  in- 
terest at  court,  and  had  been  persuaded  that 
some  of  the  minions  of  Lord  Clarendon,  then 
at  the  head  of  affairs,  would,  for  a  thousand 
pounds,  undertake  to  procure  for  him  that 
ppinister's  patronage  and  favour.    Argyle  upmi 
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this  wrote  a  confidefiiial  letter  to  Lord  Du0e9, 
in  which  he  told  him,  that  proriding.  he  could 
raise  a  thousand  pounds,  he  would  be  able  to 
obtain  the  protection  of  the  English  ixMniater  ; 
.that  in  such  case  he  trusted  the  present  would 
prove  but  a  gowk  storm  ;*  and  after  some  other 
depreciating  expressions  concerning  the  pre* 
▼ailing  party  in  the  Scottish  Parliament,  he 
added,  that  *Uhen  the  King  would' sec  their 
tricks." 

This  letter  fell  into  the  bands  of  JVIiddleton, 
wJio  determined,  that  for  expressions  so  intuH 
eent  and  simple,  being  in  fact  the  natural  laa^ 
guage  of  a  rival  courtier,  Argyle  should  be 
brought  to  trial  for  leasing-making  ;  a  crime, 
the  essence  of  which  consisted  in  spreading 
abroad  falsehoods,  tending  to  sow  dissension 
between  the  King  and  the  people.  On  this  tp^ 
rannical  law,  which  had  been  raked  up  on  purn 
pose,  hut  which  never  could  have  been  intended 
to  apply  to  a  private  letter,  Argyle  was  con-» 
demned  to  lose  his  head,  and  forfeit  his  estate. 
But  the  account  of  such  a  trial  and  sentence  for 
a  vague  expression  of  ill-humour,  struck  Charles 
and  his  Privy  Council  with  astonishment  when 
it  reached  England,  and  the  Chancellor,  Cla^ 
rendon,  was  the  first  to  exclaim  in  the  king's 
presence,  that  did  he  think  he  lived  in  a  country 
where  such  gross  oppression  could  be  permit- 
ted, he  would  get  out  of  his  Majesty's  domi« 
nions  as  fast  as  the  gout  would  permit  him.  hn 

*  A  short  storm,  such  as  comes  in  the  spring*,  tb* 
peaaon  of  the  cuckoO|  which  the  Scotch  call  the  Gowk* 
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QtAhr  was  sent  down  discharging  the  executMNir 
of  Argyle,  who  was  nevertheless  detained  pri-'^ 
Boner,  until  the  end  of  Middleton'sgOTernment, 
•-^  severe  penalty  for  iin][Hiting  tricks  to  the' 
royal'miiiistry.  He  was  afterwards  restored  to 
hk-  liberty  and  estates,  to  become  at  a  later, 
period  a  victim  to  similar  persecution. 
'  It  was  by  driving  on  the  alteration  of  Church 
government  in  Scotland,  that  Middleton  hoped 
to  regain  the  place  in  Charles'  favour,  and  Cla*- 
rendon's  gQod  opinion,  which  he  had  lost  by  his 
excesses  and  severity.  A  general  act  of  anifor- ' 
mity  was  passed  for  enforcing  the  observances 
of  the  Episcopal  church,  and  it  was  followed  up' 
by  an  order  of  council  of  the  most  violent  cha* 
racter,  framed,  it  is  said,  during  the  heat  oY  a 
drunken  revel  at  Glasgow.  This  furious  man* 
date  commanded,  that  all  ministers  who  had 
not  received  a  presentation  from  their  lay  pa- 
trons, and  spiritual  induction  into  their  livings 
from  the  prelates,  should  be  removed  from 
tkemrby  military  force,  if  necessary.  All  their 
parishioners  were  discharged  from  attending 
upion  the  ministry  of  such  nonconformists,  or 
acknowledging  them  as  clergymen.  This  was 
at  one  stroke  displacing  all  Presbyterian  mi«' 
ofsters  who  might  scruple  at  once  to  turn  Epis* 
eopalians.  . 

It  appeared  by  this  rash  action,  that  Middle- 
ton  entertained  an  opinion  that  the  ministers^ 
hdwever  attached  to  Presbyterianism,  woUld 
submit  to  the  ISpiscopal  model  rather  than  lose 
their  livings,  which  were  the  only  means  most 
.  of  them  had  for  the         ort  of  themselves  and 
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ftiailies.  But  to  the  great  aBtonishmeiU  of  the 
eommissioneris,  about  three  hundred  and  fifty 
ministerfl  resigned  their  churches  withput  hesi* 
tation,  and  determined- to  submit  to  thel^t 
extremity  of  poverty,  rather  than  enjoy  com- 
fort at  the  price  of  renouncing  the  tenets  of 
their  Church.  In  the  north  parts  of  Scotland^ 
in  the  midland  counties,  and  along  the  eastern 
side  of  the  Borders,  many  or  most  of  the  clergy 
conformed.  But  the  Western  shires,  where 
Presbytery  had  been  ever  most  flourishingi 
were  almost  entirely  deprived  of  their  pastors, 
and  the  result  was,  that  a  number  equal  to  one 
third  of  the  whole  parisli  ministers  of  Scot- 
land, were  at  once  expelled  from  their  livings, 
andlthe  peoffle  deprived  of  their  instructions. 

The  congregations  of  the  exiled  preachers 
were  strongly  affected  by  this  sweeping  change 
and  by  the  fate  of  their  clergymen.  Many  of 
the  latter  had,  by  birth  or  marriage,  relations 
and  connexions  in  the  parishes  from  which 
they  were  summarily  banished,  and  they  had 
all  been  the  zealous  instructors  of  the  people 
in  religion,  and  often  their  advisers  in  secular 
matters  also.  It  was  not  in  nature  that  their 
eongregations  should  have  seen  them  with  in- 
difference  suddenly  reduced  from  decent  com- 
fort to  indigence,  and  submitting  to  it  with  pa- 
tience, rather  than  sacrifice  their  conscientious 
scruples  to  their  interest.  Accordingly,  they 
showed,  in  almost  every  case,  the  deepest  sym** 
pathy  with  their  distresses.  * 

The  cause  also  for  which  the  clergy  suffered, 
was  not  indifferent  to  the  laity.  It  is  true,  the  con* 
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frequences  of  the  Solemn  League  and  CoFenanl 
had  been  so  fatal,  that  at  the  time  of  the  Reato^ 
ration  none  but  a  few  high-flying  and  rigid 
Presbyterians  would  hare  desired  the  re-estab- 
lishment of  that  celebrated  engagement  It 
defended  only  on  the  temper  and  moderation  of 
the  court,  to  have  reduced  what  was  once  the 
Idol  of  all  true  Presbyterians,  to  the  insigni* 
tiieance  of  an  old  almanack,  as  it  had  been  termed 
by  the  Independents.  But  there  was  great 
difference  between  suffering  the  Covenant  to 
fill!  into  neglect,  as  containing  doctrines  too 
highly  pitched  and  readily  susceptible  of  mis- 
representation, and 'in  complying  with  the  go- 
vernment by  ridienluig  as  absurd,  and  renoun- 
cing as  odious,  a  document,  which  had  been 
once  so  much  respected. 

The  Parliament,  however,  commanded  the 
Sblemn  League  and  Covenant  to  be  burnt  at 
the  Cross  of  Edinburgh,  and  elsewhere,  with 
every  mark  of  dishonour;  while  figures,  dress- 
ed up  to  resemble  Western  Whigamores,  as 
they  were  called,  were  also  committed  to  the 
flames,  to  represent  a  burning  of  Presbyterian- 
ism  in  effigy.  But  as  those  who  witnessed  these 
proceedings,  could  not  but  recollect,  at  the 
same  time,  that  upon  its  first  being  formed,  the 
siime  Covenant  had  been  solemnly  sworn  to  by 
ahnost  all  Scotland,  with  weeping  eyes,  and  up- 
lifted hands,  and  had  been  solemnly  taken  by 
the  King  himself,  and  a  very  large  proportion 
of  the  nobilicy,  including  the  present  ministers 
-^it  was  natural  they  should  feel  involuntary 
respect  for  that  which  once  appeared  so  sacred 
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to  theiQ8elv«8f  or  to  their  Others,  and  feel  the. 
unnecessary  insults  directed  against  it  as  a^ 
species  of  sacrilege. 

The  oaths,  also,  which  imposed  on  every 
person  in  public  office  the  duty  of  renouncing 
the  Covenant,  as  an  unlawful  engagement,  was. 
distressing  to  the  consciences  of  many,  par- 
ticularly of  the  lower  class;  and,  in  general^* 
the  efforts  made  to  render  the  Covenant  odious 
and  contemptible,  rather  revived  its  decaying 
interest  with  the  Scottish  public. 

There  was  yet  another  aggravation  of  the 
evils  consequent  on  the  expulsion  of  the  Pres- 
byterian clergy.  So  many  pulpits  became 
vacant  at  once,  that  the  prelates  had  no  means, 
of  filling  them  up  with  suitable  personst  whose; 
talents  and  influence  might  have  supplied  the. 
place  of  the  exiled  preachers.  Numbers  oi 
half-educated  youths  were  hastily  sent  for  fcom, 
the  northern  districts,  in  order  that  they  mig^tj 
become  curates^  which  was  the  term  used  in  the. 
Scottish  Episcopal  Church  for  a  parish  priestt 
although  commonly  applied  in  England  to  sigr 
nify  a  clergyman  hired  to  discharge  the  duty  ^ , 
another.  From  the  unavoidable  haste  in  filling 
the  vacancies  in  the  Church,  these  ra,w  students, 
so  hastily  called  into  the  spiritual  vineyard,  had, 
according  to  the  historians*  of  the  period,  as' 
littie  morality  as  learning,  and  still  less  deyo* 
tion  than  either.  A  northern  country  gentle* 
man  is  said  to  have  cursed  the  scruples  of  the. 
Presbyterian  clergy,  because  he  said,  ever  since 
they  threw  up  their  living^^  it  was  impossible  tQ. 
find  a  boy  to  herd  cows,  they  had  all  gone  away 
to  be  curates  in  the  west. 
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The  lAtural  consequences  of  all  these  ad* 
reme  circumstances  were,  that  the  Presbyterian 
congregations  withdrew  themselves  in  numbers 
from  the  parish  churches,  treated  the  curates 
with  neglect  and  disrespect,  and,  seeking  out: 
their  ancient  preachers  in  the  obscurity  to 
which  they  had  retired,  begged  and  received 
from  them  the  religions  instruction  which,  the 
deprived  clergymen  still  thought  it  their  duty 
to  impart  to  those  who  needed  and  desired  it, 
in  despite  of  the  additional  severities  imposed 
by  the  government  upon  their  doing  so. 

The  Church' Courts,  or  Commission  Courts, 
as  they  were  termed,  took  upon  them  tovfind  a 
remedy  for  the  defection  occasioned  by  the 
scruples  of  the  people.  Nine  prelates,  and 
thirty-five  commissioners  from  the  laity,  of 
whom  a  bishop,  with  four  assistants,  made  a 
quorum,  were  intrusted  with  the  power  of  en- 
forcing this  acts  for  the  preservation  of  the 
Episcopal  Church.  These  oppressive  ecclesi-^ 
aetical  courts  were  held  wherever  there  was  a' 
complaint  of  nonconformity ;  and  they  employ* 
ed  all  the  rigours  of  long  imprisonment,  heavy 
fines,  and  corporal  punishment,  upon  those  who 
either  abandoned  the  worship  of  their  own 
parish  church,  or  went  to  hear  the  doctrine  of 
the  Presbytetian  clergy,  whose  private  meet- 
ings for  worship  were  termed  Conventicles. 

These  conventicles  were  at  first  held  in  pri 
vate  houses,  barns,  or  other  buildings,  as  was 
the  case  in  England ;  where  (though  in  a  much 
more  moderate  degree)  the  general  conformity 
of  the  church  was  also  enforced^    But  as  suck 
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meetingSy  especially  if  numerously  '^tteoded 
were  liable  to  be  discovered  and  intruded  upon 
by  peace-officers  and  soldiers,  who  dispersed 
thefli  rudely,  sometimes  plundering  the  men  of 
their  purses,  and  the  women  of  their  cloaks  .and 
plaids,  the  Scottish  Presbyterians  had  recourse 
to  an  expedient  of  safety,  suggested  by  the  wijd 
character  of  their  country,  and  held  these  for- 
bidden meetings  in  the  open  air,  remote  alike 
from  observation  and  interruption,  in  wild*/ so- 
litary, and  mountainous  places,  where  it  was 
neither  easy  to  find  them,  nor  safe  to  disturb 
them,  unless  the  force  which  assailed  them  was 
considerable. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  Privy  Council  doubled 
their  exertions  to  suppress,  or  rather  to  de- 
stroy, the  whole  body  of  nonconformists.  But 
the  attention  of  the  English  ministers  had  been 
attracted  by  the  violence  of  their  proceedings* 
Middleton  began  to  fall  into  disfavour  with 
€%arles,  and  was  sent  as  governor  to  Tangier, 
in  a  kind  of  honourable  banishment)  where  be 
ost  the  life  which  he  had  exposed  to  so  laaay 
dangers  in  battle,  by  a  fall  down,  a  staircase. 

Lauderdale,  who  succeeded  to  his  power,  bad 
much  more  talent.  He  was  ungainly  in  hia 
personal  appearance,  being  a  big  man,  wiA 
shaggy  red  hair,  coarse  features,  and  a  toagutj 
which  seemed  too  large  for  his  mouth.  But  ho 
possessed  a  great  portion  of  sense,  learning* 
and  wit.  He  was  originally  zealous  for  t^ 
Covenant,  and  his  enemies  at  Court  had  pressr 
ed  forward  the  oaths  by  which  it  was  to  be  re- 
nounced  with  -the  more  eagerness,  that  they 
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hoped  Lauderdale  would  scruple  to  take  them ; 
but  he  only  laughed  at  the  idea  of  their  sup- 
posiRf  themselves  capable  of  forming  any  oath 
"which  could  obstruct  the  progress  of  his  rise. 

Being  now  in  power,  he  distinctly  perceived 
that  the  violent  courses  adopted  were  more 
likely  to  ruin  Scotland,  than  to  establish  Epis- 
copacy. But  he  also  knew  that  he  could  not 
retain  the  power  he  had  obtained,  unless  by 
keeping  on  terms  with  Sharpe,  the  Primate  of 
Scotland,  and  the  other  bishops,  at  whose  in* 
stigation  these  wild  measures  were  adopted  and 
earned  on;  and  it  is  quite  consistent  with  Lau- 
derdale's selfish  and  crafty  character,  to  sup- 
pose that  he  even  urged  them  on  to  farther  ex- 
cesses, in  order  that,  when  the  consequences 
had  ruined  their  reputation,  he  might  succeed 
to  the  whole  of  that  power,  of  which,  at  pre-  . 
sent,  the  prelates  had  a  large  share. 

The  severities  against  dissenters,  therefore, 
were  continued ;  and  the  ruinous  fines  which 
wsere  imposed  on  nonconformists,  were  raised 
by  quartering  soldiers  upon  the  delinquents, 
who  were  entitled  to  have  lodging,  meat,  and 
drink,  in  their  houses,  and  forage  for  their 
horses,  without  any  payment,  till  the  fk^e  was 
discharged.  These  men,  who  knew  they  were 
placed  for  the  purpose  of  a  punishment  in  the 
ihmilies  where  they  were  quartered,  took  care 
to  be  so  insolent  and  rapacious,  that  if  selling 
the  last  article  he  had  of  any  value  could  raise 
money,  to  rid  him  of  these  urwelcome  guests, 
the  unfortunate  landlord  was  glad  to  part  witk 
tbem  at  whatever  loss. 
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The  principal  agents  in  this  ^ccies  of  cru- 
sade against  Calvinism,  were  the  soldiers  of 
the  King's  horse-guards,  a  body  raised  since 
the  Restoration,  upon  the  plan  of  the  Fi-ench 
household  troops,. the  privates  of  which  were 
accounted  gentlemen,  being  frequently^  the 
younger  sons  of  men  of  some  pretensions  to 
family;  cavaliers  by  profession,  accustomed  to 
practise  the  debauchery  common  among  the 
dissolute  youth  of  the  period,  and  likely,  firoin 
habit  and  inclination,  to  be  a  complete  pest  and 
torment  to  any  decent  house  in  which  they 
might  be  quartered.  Other  regiments  of  horse, 
upon  the  ordinary  establishment,  were  raised 
for  the  same  purpose. 

The  west  of  Scotland,  and  in  particular  Dum- 
friesshire, Ayrshire,  and  Galloway,  were  pe- 
culiarly harassed,  as  being  more  refractory  and 
obstinate  than  any  others ;  for  which  purpose 
Sir  James  Turner  was  sent  thither  with  a  con- 
siderable party  of  troops,  and  fqll  commission 
from  the  Privy  Council,  to  impose  and  levy 
fines,  and  inflict  all  the  other  penalties,  for  en- 
forcing general  conformity.  Sir  James  was  a 
soldier  of  fortune,  who  had  served  under  David 
Lesley,  and  afterwards  in  the  army  of  Enga- 
gers, under  the  Duke  of  Hamilton.  He  was  a 
man  of  some  literature,  having  written  a  trea- 
tise on  the  Art  of  War,  and  some  other  works, 
besides  his  own  Memoirs.  Nevertheless,  he 
appears,  by  the  account  he  gives  of  himself  in 
his  Memoirs,  to  have  been  an  unscrupulous 
plunderer,  and  other  authorities  describe  him 
as  a  fierce  and  dissolute  character.     In  isui^li 
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hands  the  powers  assigned  by  the  commission 
were  not  likely  to  slumber,  although  Sir  James 
assures  his  readers  that  he  never  extorted  above 
one  halfof  the  fhie  imposed.  But  a  number  of 
-eo^opemting  circumstances  had  rendered  the 
exercise  of  such  a  commission  less  safe  than  it 
had  hitherto  been. 


[  »  ] 


CHAPTER  11. 

Conventicles — The  Pentland  Rising-^^BfitUe 
of  Rullion  Green — The  Indulgence  granted 
— withdravm — The  Outlawed  Convenantert 
- — Armed  Conventicles — Superstition  of  tke 
Covenanters — Persecution  of  them — 'Adven  • 
ture  of  Captain  Creichton. 

When  the  custom  of  holding  field  conventi- 
cles was  adopted,  it.  had  the  efifect  of  raising 
the  minds  of  those  who  frequented  them  to  a 
higher  and  more  exalted  pitch  of  enthusiasm. 
The  aged  and  more  timid  could  hardly  engage 
on  distant  expeditions  into  the  wild  mountains 
and  the  moors,  and  the  greater  part  of  those 
who  attended  divine  worship  on  such  occa- 
sions, were  robust  of  body,  and  bold  of  spirit, 
or  at  least  men  whose  imperfections  of  strength 
and  courage  were  more  than  supplied  by  reli- 
gious zeal. 

The  view  of  the  rocks  and  hills  around  them, 
while  a  sight  so  unusual  gave  solemnity  to 
their  acts  of  devotion,  encouraged  them  in  the 
natural  thought  of  defending  themselves  against 
oppression,  amidst  the  fortresses  of  nature's 
own  construction,  to  which  they  had  repaired 
to  worship  the  God  of  nature,  according  to  the 
mode  their  education  dictated,  and  their  con- 
science acknowledged. 

The  recollection,  that  in  these  fastnesses 
Ibfeir  fathers  had  often  found  a  safe  retreat  froir 
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foreign  invaders,  must  have  encouraged  their 
natural  confidence,  and  it  was  confirmed  by  the 
success  with  which  a  stand  was  sometimes 
made  against  small  bodies  of  troops,  ^ho  were 
occasionally  repulsed  by  the  sturdy  Whigs 
whom  they  attempted  to  disperse. 

In  most  cases  of  this  kind  they  hehared  with 
moderation,  inflicting  no  further  penalty  upon 
such  prisoners  as  might  fall  into  their  hands, 
than  detainin)^  them  to  enjoy  the  benefit  of  a 
long  sermon.  Fanaticism  added  marrels  to 
encourage  this  new-born  spirit  of  resistance. 
They  conceived  themselves  to  be  under  the 
immediate  protection  of  the  Power  whom  they 
worshipped,  and  in  their  heated  state  of  mina 
expected  even  miraculous  interposition.  At  a 
cohventicle  held  on  one  of  the  Lomond  hills  in 
Fife,  it  was  reported  and  believed  that  an 
angelic  form  appeared  in  the  air,  hovering 
above  the  assembled  congregation,  with  his 
foot  advanced,  as  if  in  the  act  of  keeping  watch 
for  their  safety. 

On  the  whole,  the  idea  of  repelling  force  by 
force,  and  defending  themselves  against  the 
attacks  of  the  soldiers,  and  others  who  as- 
satilted  them,  when  employed  in  divine  wor- 
ship, began  to  become  more  general  among  the 
harassed  non-conformists.  For  this  purpose 
many  of  the  congregation  assembled  in  arms, 
and  I  received  the  following  description  of 
silch  a  scene  from  a  lady  whose  mother  had 
repeatedly  been  present  on  such  occasions. 

The  meeting  was  held  on  the  Eildon  Hills, 
'm,  the  bosom  betwixt  two  of  the  three  conical 
3        D 
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tops  which  foim  the  crest  of  the  mouatain* 
Trusty  sentinels  were  placed  on  advanced  posts 
all  around,  so  as  to  command  a  view  of  the 
country  below,  and  give  the  earliest  notice  o^ 
the  approach  of  any  unfriendly  party.  The 
clergyman  occupied  an  elevated  temporary 
pulpit,  with  his  back  to  the  wind.  There  vere 
few  or  no  males  of  any  quality  or  distinction, 
for  such'  persons  could  not  escape  detection, 
and  were  liable  to  ruin  from  the  consequences. 
But  many  women  of  good  condition,  and  hold- 
ing the  rank  of  ladies,  ventured  to  attend  the 
forbidden  meeting,  and  were  allowed  to  sit  in 
front  of  the  assembly.  Their  side-saddles  were 
placed  on  the  ground  to  serve  for  seats,  and 
their  horses  were  tether ed^  or  picquetted,  as  it 
is  called,  in  the  rear  of  the  congregation.  Be- 
fore the  females,  and  in  the  interval  which 
divided  them  from  the  tent,  or  temporary  pul- 
pit, the  arms  of  the  men  present,  pikes,  swords, 
and  muskets,  were  regularly  piled  in  such 
order  as  is  used  by  soldiers,  so  that  each  man 
might  in  an  instant  assume  his  own  weapons. 
When  scenes  of  such  a  kind  were  repeatedly 
to  be  seen  in  different  parts  of  the  country,  and 
while  the  Government  relaxed  none  of  that 
rigour  which  had  thrown  the  nation  into  such 
a  state,  it  was  clear  that  a  civil  war  could  not 
be  far  distant. 

It  was  in  the  autumn  of  1666  that  the  seve- 
rities of  Sir  James  Turner,  already  alluded  to, 
seem  to  have  driven  the  Presbyterians  of  the 
west  into  a  species  of  despair,  which  broke  out 
into  insurrection.     Some  accounts  say,  that 
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the  peasants  having  used  force  to  deliver  an 
aged  man,  whom  a  party  of  soldiers  were 
forcing  to  prison,  in  order  to  compel  paym^it 
of  a  church  iine»  they  reflected  upon  the  penal- 
ties they  had  incurred  by  such  an  exploit,  and 
resolved  to  continue  in  arms,  and  to  set  the 
Government  at  defiance.  Another  account 
affirms,  that  the  poor  people  were  eneouraged 
to  take  up  arms  by  an  unknown  person  calling 
himiself  Captain  Gray,  and  pretending  to  have 
orders  to  call  them  out  from  superior  persons, 
whom  he  did  not  name.  By  what  means  soever 
they  were  first  raised,  they  soon  assembled  a 
number  of  peasants,  and  marched  to  Dumfries 
with  such  rapidity,  that  they  surprised  Sir* 
James  Turner  in  his  lodgings,  and  seized  on 
his  papers  and  his  money.  Captain  Gray  took 
possession  of  the  money,  and  left  the  party, 
never  to  rejoin  them  ;  having,  it  is  probable, 
discharged  his  task,  when  he  had  hurried  these 
poor  ignorant  men  into  such  a  dangerous,  mu- 
tiny. Whether  he  was  employed  by  some  hot- 
headed Presbyterians,  who  thought  the  lime 
favourable  for  an  insurrection  against  the  Pre- 
lates, or  whether  by  Government  themselves, 
desirous  of  encouraging  an  insurrection  which, 
wheii  put  down,  might  afford  a  crop  of  fines 
and  forfeitures,  cannot  be  known. 

The  country  gentlemen  stood  on  their  guard; 
and  none  of  them  joined  the  insurgents  ;  but  a 
few  of  the  most  violent  of  the  Presbyterian 
ministers  engaged  with  them.  Two  officers  of 
low  rank  were  chosen  to  command  so  great 
an  undertaking;   their  names  were  WiUlace 
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and  Lemrmont.  They  held  council  together 
whc^er  they  should  put  Sir  James  Turner  to 
death  or  not ;  but  he  represented  that,  severe 
as  they  might  think  he  had  been,  he  had  been 
much  less  so  than  his  comoiission  and  instruc- 
tions required  and  authorized ;  and  as,  upon 
examining  his  papers,  he  was  found  to  have 
spoken  the  truth,  his  life  was  spared,  and  he 
was  carried  with  them  as  a  prisoner  or  hostage. 
Being  an  experienced  soldier,  he  w'ondered  to 
see  the  accural^e  obedience  of  these  poor  peas- 
'  ants,  the  excellent  order  in  which  they  marched, 
and  their  attention  to  the  duties  of  outposts 
and  sentinels.  But,  probably,  no  peasant  ot 
♦  Europe  is  sooner  able  to  adapt  himself  to  mili- 
tary discipline  than  the^cotsman,  who  is  usually 
prudent  enough  to  consider,  that  it  is  only 
mutual  co-operation  and  compliance  with  orders 
which  can  make  numbers  effectual. 

When  at  their  greatest  strength,  which  was 
assembled  upon  their  reaching  Lanark,  after 
two  or  three  days'  wandering,  the  insurgents 
might  amount  to  three  thousand  men.  They 
issued  at  that  place  a  declaration,  which  bore 
that  they  acknowledged  the  Kind's  authoiity, 
and  that  the  arms  which  they  had  assumed 
were  only  to  be  used  in  self-defence.  But  8«» 
at  the  same  time,  they  renewed  the  Covenant, 
of  which  the  principal  object  was,  not  to  ob- 
tain for  Presbytery  a  mere  toleration,  but  a 
triumphant  superiority,  they  would  probablyi 
as  is  usual  in  such  cases,  have  extended  or  re- 
stricted their  objects  as  success  or  disaster  at- 
tended their  enterprise. 
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'  Meuitime,  General  Dalziiel,  commonly  called 
Tom  Dalziel,  a  remarkable  personage  of  those 
times,  had  marched  from  Edinburgh  at  the 
hbaA  of  2L  small  body  of  regular  forces,  sum- 
moning all  the  lieges  to  join  him,  on*  pain  of 
beifif  accounted  traitors.  Dalziel  had  been 
bred  in  the  Russian  wars,  after  having  served 
under  ^Montrose.  He  was  an  enthusiastic 
Royalist,  and  would  never  shaye  his  beard  after 
the  King's  death.  His  dress  was  otherwise  so 
different  from  what  was  then  the  mode,  that 
Charles  the  Second  used  to  accuse  him  of  a 
plan  to  draw  crowds  of  children  together,  that 
they  might  squeeze  each  other  to  death  while 
they  gazed  on  his  singular  countenance  and  at- 
tire. He  was  a  man  of  a  fierce  and  passionate 
temper,  as  appears  from  his  once  striking  a 
prisoner  on  the  face,  with  the  hilt  of  his  dag- 
ger, till  the  blood  sprung — ^an  unmanly  action, 
though  he  was  provoked  by  the  language  of 
the  man,  who  called  the  General  ''  a  Musco- 
Tian  beast,  who  used  to  roast  men.'* 

This  ferocious  commander  was  advancing 
from  Glasgow  to  Lanark,  when  he  suddenly 
learned  that  the  insurgents  had  given  him  the 
slip,  and  were  in  full  march  towards  the  capi- 
tftl.  The  poor  men  had  been  deceived  into  a 
belief  that  West  Lothian  was  ready  to  rise  in 
tltoir  favour,  and  that  they  had  a  large  party 
of  friends  in  the  Metropolis  itself.  Under 
these  false  hopes,  they  approached  as  far  as 
Collington^  within  four  miles  of  Edinburgh* 
Here  they  learned  that  the  city  was  fortified* 
find  o^nnon  placed  before  the  gates ;  that  the 
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College  of  Justice/  which  can  always  furnish'  a 
large  body  of  serviceable  men,  was  under 
arms,  and,  as  their  informer-expressed  it,  every 
advocate  in  his  bandoliers.  They  learned  at 
llie  same  time,  that  their  own  depressed  party 
within  the  to^wn  had  not  the  least  opportunity 
or  purpose  of  rising. 

Discouraged  with  these  news,  and  with  the 
defection  of  many  of  their  army,  Learmont 
and  Wallace  drew  back  their  diminished  forces 
to  the  eastern  shoulder  of  the  Pentlavd  Hilk, 
and  encamped  on  an  eminence  called  Rullien 
Green.  They  had  reposed  themselves  for 
some  hours,  when,  towards  eveniiig,  thry  ob- 
served a  body  of  horse  coming  through  the 
mountains,  by  a  pass  leading  from  the  vi  ^t. 
At  first  the  Covenanters  entertained  the  flatter- 
ing dream  that  it  was  the  expected  reinforce- 
ment from  West  Lothian.  But  the  standards 
and  kettle-drums  made  it  soon  evident  that  U 
was  the  vanguard  of  Dalziel's  troops,  whieihy 
having  kept  the  opposite  skirts  of  the  Pent- 
land  ridge  till  they  passed  the  village  of  Carrie, 
had  there  learned  the  situation  of  the  insur- 

Sents,  and  moved  in  quest  of  them  by  a  road 
irough  the  hills. 

Dalzi6l  instantly  led  his  men  to  the  assault 
The  insurgents  behaved  with  courage.  They 
twice  repulsed  the  attack  of  the  Royalists. 
But  it  was  renewed  by  a  large  force  of  ca- 
valry on  the  insurgents'  right  wing,  which 
bore  down  and  scattered  a  handful  of  wearied 
horse  who  were  there  posted,  and  broke  the 
ranks  of  the  infantry.  The  slaughter  in  the 
field  and  in  the  chase  was  very  small,  npt  ex- 
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ce^ding  ^fty  men,  and  only  a  hundred  and  thirty 
were  made  prisoners.  The  King's  cavalry, 
being  composed  chiefly  of  gentlemen,  pitied 
their  unfortunate  countrymen,  and  made  little 
slaughter ;  hut  many  were  slain  hy  the  coun- 
try people  iQ  the  neighbourhood,  who  were 
unfriendly  to  their  cause. 

About  twenty  of  the  prisoners  were  executed 
as  rebels,  many  of  them  being  put  to  the  tor- 
ture. This  was  practised  in  various  ways — 
sometimes  by  squeezing  the  fingers  with  screws 
called  thumbikens,  sometimes  by  the  &oo^,  a 
species  of  punishment  peculiar  to  Scotland. 
It  consisted  in  placing  the  leg  of  the  patient  in 
a  vei^y  strong  wooden  case,  called  a  Boot,  and, 
driving  down  wedges  between  his  knee  and  the 
frame,  by  which  the  limb  was  often  crushed 
and  broken. 

But  though  these  horrid  cruelties  could  tear 
the  fiesh  and  crush  the  bones  of  the  unfortu- 
nate sufierers,  it  could  not  abate  their  courage. 
Triumphing  in  the  cause  for  which  they  died, 
.  they  were  seen  at  the  place  of  execution  con- 
tending which  should  be  the  first  victim,  while 
lie  who  obtained  the  sad  preference  actually 
shouted  for  joy.  Most  of  the  sufferers,  thougn 
Tery  ignorant^  expressed  themselves  with  such 
energy  on  the  subject  of  the  principles  lor 
which  they  died,  as  had  a  strong  effect  on  the 
multitude. 

But  a  youth,  named  Hugh  M*Kail,  comely 
in  person,  well  educated,  and  of  an  enthusias- 
tic character,  acted  the  part  of  a  martyr  in  its 
fullest  extent.    He  had  taken  but  a  small  share 
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'in  the  insurrection,  but  was  chiefly  obnoxious  * 
for  a  sermon,  in  which  he  had  said,  that  the 
people  of  God  had  been  persecuted  by  a  Pha- 
raoh or  an  Ahab  on  the  throne,  a  H^unan  in 
the  state,  and  a  Judas  in  the  church  ;  word^ , 
which  were  neither  forgotten  nor  forgiven. — 
He  was  subjected  to  extreme  torture,  in  order 
to  wring  from  him  sqme  information  coneepn- . 
ing  the  causes  and  purposes  of  the  rising  ;  ][)ut 
his  leg  was  crushed  most  cruelly  in  the  boot, 
without  extracting  from  him  a  sigh  or  sound  of 
impatience.     Being  then  condemned  to  death,  . 
he  spoke  of  his  future  state  with  a  rapturous 
confidence,  and.  took  leave  of  the  numerous 
spectators  in  the  words  of  a  dying  saint,  care- 
less of  the  present,  and  confident  in  his  hopes 
of  immortality. 

"  I  shall  speak  no  more  with  earthly  crear 
tures,"  he  said,  "  but  shall  enjoy  the  aspect  of  '  . 
the  ineffable  Creator  himself. — Farewell,  fa* 
ther,  mother,  and  friends — farewell,  sun,  moon» 
and  stars — farewell,  perishable  earthly  de 
lights — and  welcome  those  which  are  everlast 
ing — welcome,  glory — welcome,  eternal  life— ^ 
and  welcome,  death !"  There  was  not  ^a  dr|r 
eye  among  the  spectators  of  his  execution; 
and  it  began  to  be  perceived  by  the  authors  of 
these  severities,  that  the  last  words  and  firm 
conduct  of  this  dying  man,  made  an  impress 
sion  on  the  populace  the  very  reverse  of  what 
they  desired.  After  this,  they  resorted  to  t^e 
cruel  expedient  which  had  been  practi^d 
when  the  Royalist  followers  of  MoQtrose  were 
exgcuted,  and  eft\w^d  trupapets  to  t^  Sl>ufl|fje4| , 
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and  drttins  beaten,  to  drown  the  last  words  of  ' 
the  dying  men. 

The  vengeance  taken  for  the  Pentland  rising 
was  not  confined  to  these  executions  in  the  ca- 
pital. The  shires  of  Galloway,  Ayr,  and 
bmnfries,  were  subjected  to  military  severi- 
ties* and  all  who  had  tlie  slightest  connexion 
with  the  rebellion  were  rigorously  harassed. 
A  party  of  Ayrshire  gentlemen  had  gather- 
ed together  for  the  purpose  of  joining  the 
insurgents,  but  had  been  prevented  from  doing 
so.  They  fled  from  the  consequences  of  their 
rashness,  yet  they  were  not  only  arraigned, 
and  doom  of  forfeiture  passed  against  them  in 
their  absence,  but  contrary  to  all  legal  usage, 
the  sentence  was  put  in  execution  without  their 
being  heard  in  their  defence  ;  and  their  estates 
were  conferred  upon  General  Dalziel,  and 
General  Drummond,  or  retained  by  the  officers 
of  state  to  enrich  themselves. 

But  the  period  was  now  attained  which  Lau- 
derdale aimed  at*  The  violence  of  the  govern- 
ment in  Scotland  at  length  attracted  the  notice 
of  the  English  court ;  and  when  inquired  into, 
was  found  much  too  gross  to  be  tolerated.  The 
Primate  Sharpe  was  ordered  to  withdraw  from 
administration ;  Lauderdale,  with  Tweedale, 
Sir  Robert  Murray,  and  the  Earl  of  Kincar- 
dine, were  placed  at  the  head  of  affairs,  and  it 
was  determined,  by  affording  some  relief  to  the 
oppressed  Presbyterians,  to  try  at  least  the  ex- 
periment of  lenity  towards  them, 

Such  of  the  ejected  clergy  as  had  not  given 
any  paitii^uliir   pffence,  vere'^erinij^  to 
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preach  in  vacant  parishes,  and  even  jeectived 
some  encouragement  from  government  This 
was  termed  the  Indulgence.  Had  some  such  mea- 
sure of  toleration  heen  adopted  when  PrjBsby- 
tery  was  first  demoliahsd,  it  might  have  been  the 
means  of  preventing  the  frequency  of  conren*- 
tides :  but,  when  resorted  to  in  despair,  as  U 
Were,  of  subduing  them  by  violence,  the  mass 
of  discontented  Presbyterians  regarded  access- 
sion  to  the  measure  as  a  dishonourable  aecom- 
modatioh  with  a  government  by  whom  ihef 
had  been  oppressed. 

It  is  true,  the  gentry,  and  those  who  at  onee 
preferred  Presbytery,  and  were  unwilling  to 
suffer  in  their  worldly  estate  by  that  preference, 
embraced  this  opportunity  to  hear  their  favour- 
ite doctrines  wiUiout  risk  of  ^e  and  imprison- 
ment The  Indulged  clergy  were  also  men, 
for  the  most  part,  of  wisdom  and  learning,  who, 
being  unable  to  vindicate  the  freedom  and 
sovereignty  of  their  church,  were  conten-ted  to 
preach  to  and  instruct  their  congregations,, and 
discharge  their  duty  as  clergymen,  if  not  to 
the  utmost,  at  least  as  far  as  ^the  evil  times  pes* 
mitted. 

But  this  modified  degree  of  zeal  by  no  meann 
gratified  the  more  ardent  and  rigid  Cov<e- 
nanters,  by  whom  the  stooping  to  act  uadfir 
the  Indulgence  was  accounted  a  compromise 
with  the  Malignants^— a  lukewarm  and  unne** 
ceptable  species  of  worship,  resembling  «salt 
Which  had  lost  its  savour.  Many,  therefore, 
held  the  Indulged^  <^|0rgy  ^^  &  speciies  of  king's 
oorates ;  and  rather  than  listen  to  their  doe 
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tnnes,  which  they  might  have  heard  in  safety, 
followed  into  the  wilderness  those  bold  aiid 
daring- preachers,  whose  voices  thundered  forth 
defiance  against  the  mighty  of  the  earth.  The 
Indulged  were  accused  of  meanly  adopting 
£ra»tiftn  opinions,  and  acknowledging  the  de- 
pendence and  subjection  of  the  Church  to  the 
cirii  magistrate, — a  doctrine  totally  alien  from 
tiie  character  of  the  Presbyterian  religion. 

The  elevated  wish  of  following  the  religion 
of  their  choice,  in  defiance  of  danger  and  ^a^r, 
and  their  animosity  against  a  goyernraent  by 
whom  they  had  been  persecuted,  induced  the 
more  zealous  Presbyterians  to  prefer  a  conven- 
ticle to  their  parish  church  ;  and  one  in  which 
the  hearers  attended  in  arms  to  defend  them- 
selves, to  a  more  peaceful  meeting,  composed 
of  such  as  only  proposed,  if  surprised,  to  save 
themselves  by  submission  or  flight.  Hence 
Ifaese  conventicles  became  frequent,  at  which 
the  hearers  attended  with  weapons.  The  ro- 
mantic and  dangerous  character  of  this  species 
ef  worship  recommended  it  to  such  as  were 
eonstitutionaily  bold  and  high-splHted ;  and 
there  were  others,  who,  from  the  idle  spirit  be- 
longing to  youth,  liked  better  to  ramble  through 
^e  country  as  the  life-guard  to  some  outlawed 
preacher,  than  to  spend  the  six  days  of  the 
week  in  ordinary  labour,  and  attend  their  own 
parish-church  on  the  seventh,  to  listen  to  the 
lukewarm  doctrine  of  an  Indulged  minister. 

From  all  these  reasons,  the  number  of  armfed 
conventicles  increased ;  and  Lauderdale,  in- 
QBiMed  at  the  failuve  of  hi»  experimeol^  in* 
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creased  his  severity  against  them,  while  the  In- 
dulgence was  withdrawn,  as  a  measure  inade 
quate  to  the  intended  purpose,  though  perhaps, 
it  chiefly  failed  for  want  of  perseverance  oi- 
the  part  of  the  government. 

As  if  Satan  himself  had  suggested  means  of 
oppression,  Lauderdale  raked  up  out  of  oblivion 
the  old  and  barbarous  laws  which  had  been 
adopted  in  the  fiercest  times,  and  directed  them 
against  the  nonconformists,  especially  those 
who  attended  the  field  conventicles.  One  of 
those  laws  inflicted  the  highest  penalties  upon 
persons  who  were  intercommuned,  as  it  was 
called — that  is,  outlawjed  by  legal  sentence^ 
The  nearest  relations  were  prohibited  from 
assisting  each  other,  the  wife  the  husband,  the 
brother  the  brother,  and  the  parent  the  son,  if 
the  sufferers  had  been  iutercommuned.  The 
government  of  this  cruel  time  applied  these  an- 
cient and  barbarous  laws  to  the  outlawed  Pres* 
byterians  of  the  period,  and  thus  drove  them 
altogether  from  human  society. 

In  danger,  want,  and  necessity,  the  inhabi- 
tants of  the  wilderness,  and  expelled  from  civil 
intercourse,  it  is  no  wonder  that  we  find  many 
of  these  watiderers  avowing  principles  and  doc- 
trines hostile  to  the  government  which  op-^ 
pressed  them,  and  carrying  their  resistance  be- 
yond the  bounds  of  mere  defence.  There  were 
instances,  though  less  numerous  than  might 
have  been  expected,  of  their  attacking  the 
houses  of  the  curates,  or  of  others  by  whose  in- 
formation they  hf^d  been  accused  of  noncon^ 
fprmity ;  an^  Bf^rnP^l  dcathf  ^mmd  w  tbopf 
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enterprises,  as  well  as  in  skirmishes  with  the 
military.  .     ^ 

Superstitious  notions  also,  the  natural  conse- 
quences of  an  uncertain,  melancholy,  and  soli- 
tary life  among  the  desolate  glens  and  moun- 
tains, mingled  with  the  intense  enthusiasm  of 
this  persecuted  sect.  Their  occ^ional  suc- 
cesses over  their  oppressors,  and  their  frequent 
escapes  from  the  pursuit  of  the  soldiery,  when 
the  marksmen  missed  their  aim,  or  when  a  sud- 
den mist  concealed  the  fugitives,  were  imputed^. 
not  to  the  operation  of  those  natural  causes  by 
means  of  which  the  Deity  is  pleased  to  govern 
the  world,  and  which  are  the  engines  of  his 
power,  but  to  the  direct  interposition  of  a  mira- 
culous agency,  over-ruling  and  suspending  the 
laws  of  nature,  as  in  the  period  of  Scriptural 
history. 

Many  of  the  preachers,  led  away  by  the 
strength  of  their  devotional  enthusiasm,  con- 
ceived themselves  to  be  the  vehicles  of  pro- 
phecy, and  poured  out  tremendous  denuncia- 
tions of  future  wars,  and  miseries  more  dread- 
ful than  those  which  they  themselves  sustained ; 
and,  as  they  imagined  themselves  to  be  occa- 
sionally under  the  miraculous  protection  of  the' 
heavenly  powers,  so  they  often  thought  them- 
selves in  a  peculiar  manner  exposed  to  the 
envy  and  persecution  of  the  spirits  of  darkness, 
who  lamed  their  horses  when  .they  were  pur* 
sued,  betrayed  their  footsteps  to  the  enemy,  or 
terrified  them  by  ghastly  apparitions  in  the 
dreary  caverns  and  recesses  where  they  were 
compelled  to  hide  themselves. 
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But  especially  the  scattered  Covenanters  be- 
lieve4  firmly,  that  their  chief  persecutors  re- 
ceived from  the  Evil  Spirit  a  proof  against  lead 
bullets — ^a  charm,  that  is,  to  prevent  their  being 
pierced  or  wounded  by  them.  There  were 
abundance  of  the  persecutors  supposed  to  be 
gifted  with  this  necromantic  privilege.  In  the 
battle  of  RuUion  Green,  on  Pentland  Hills, 
many  of  the  Presbyterians  were  willing  to  be- 
lieve that  the  balls  were  seen  hop])ing  like  hail- 
stones from  Tom  DalziePs  bUfF-coat  and  boots 
Silver  bullets  were  not  neutralized  by  the  same 
spell ;  but  that  metal  being  scarce  amongst  the 
persecuted  Covenanters,  the  circumstance  did 
not  afford  them  much  relief. 

I  have  heard  of  an  English  officer,  however, 
who  fell  by  baser  metal.  He  was  attacking-  a 
small  house  which  was  defended  by  some  of  me 
Wanderers.  They  were  firing  on  both  sides* 
when  one  of  the  defenders,  in  scarcity  of  ammu- 
nition, loaded  his  piece  with  the  iron  ball  which 
formed  the  top  of  the  fire-tongs,  and  taking 
aim  at  the  officer  with  that  charge,  mortally 
wounded  him  whom  lead  had  been  unAble  to 
injure.  It  is  also  said  that  the  dying  man 
asked  to  know  the  name  of  the  place  where  he 
fell ;  and  being  told  it  was  Caldens  or  Caldons, 
he  exclaimed  against  the  ]Evil  Spirit,  who,  he 
said,  had  told  him  he  was  to  be  slain  among 
the  Chaldeans,  but,  as  it  now  appeared,  had 
deceived  him,  by  cutting  him  off  when  his 
death  was  totally  unexpected. 

To  John  Graham  of  Claverhouse,  a  Scottish 
officer  of  high  raiik^  who  began  to  diBtinf  iin& 
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himself  as  a  severe  execiiter  of  the  orders  of 
the  Privy  Council  against  nonconformists,  the 
Evil  Spirit  was  supposed  to  have  heen  still  more 
liberal  than  to  Dalziel,  or  to  the  Englishman 
who  died  at  Caldons.  He  not  only  obtained 
proof  against  lead,  but  the  devil  is  said  to  have 
presented  him  with  a  black  horse,  which  had 
not  a  single  white  hair  upon  its  body.  This 
horse,  it  was  said,  had  been  cut  out  of  the  belly 
of  its  dam,  instead  of  being  born  in  the  usual 
mantier.  On  this  animal,  Claverhouse  was 
supposed  to  perform  the  most  unwonted  feats 
of  agility,  flying  almost  like  a  bird  along  the 
sides  of  precipitous  hill^  and  through  pathless 
morasses,  where  an  ordinary  horse  must  have 
been  smothered  or  dashed  to  pieces.  It  it  even 
yet  believed,  that  mounted  on  this  horse,  Cla- 
verhouse (or  Clavers,  as  he  is  popularly  called) 
once  turned  a  hare  on  the  mountain  named  the 
Brandlaw,  at  the  head  of  Mofiatdale,  where  no 
other  horse  could  have  kept  its  feet.  But  these 
exertions  were  usually  made  whilst  he  was  in 
pursuit  of  the  wanderers,  which  was  considered 
as  Satan's  own  peculiarly  pleasing  work. 

These  superstitious  notions  were  the  natural 
consequences  of  the  dreary  and  precarious 
existence  to  which  these  poor  fugitives  were 
condemned,  and  which  induced  them  to  view 
as  miraculous  whatever  was  extraordinary. 
The  persons  supposed  to  be  proof  against  l?ul- 
lets,  were  only  desperate  and  bold  men,  who 
had  the  luck  to  escape  the  dangers  to  which 
they  fearlessly  exposed  themselves;  and  the 
equestrian    exploits    of    Claverhouse,    when 
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stripped  of  exaggeration,  were  merely  such  as 
may  be  executed  by  any  excellent  horseman, 
and  first-rate  horse,  to  the  amazement  of  those 
who  are  not  accustomed  to  witness  feats  of  the 
kind. 

The  peculiar  character  and  prejudices  of  the 
Covenanters  are  easily  accounted  for.      Yet 
when  it  is  considered  that  so  many  Scottish 
subjects  were  involved  in  the  snares  of  these 
cruel  laws,  and  liable  to  be  prosecuted  under 
them,  (the  number   is  said  to  have   reached 
eighteen  or  twenty  thousand  persons,)  it  may 
seem  wonderful  that  the  government  could  find 
a  party  in  the  kingdom  to  approve  of  and  help 
forward  measures  as  impolitic  as  they  were 
cruel.     But,  besides  the  great  command  which 
the  very  worst  government  must  always  possess 
over  those  who  look  for  advancement  and  em- 
ployment under  it,  these  things,  it  must  be  con- 
sidered, took  place  shortly  after  the  Royalists, 
the  prevalent  party  at  that  time,  had  been  them- 
selves subjected  to  proscription,  exile,  iudicial 
executions,  and  general  massacre.     The  fate 
of  Montrose  and  his  followers,  the  massacres 
of  Dunnavertie  and  Philiphaugh,  above  all,  the 
murder  of  King  Charle's,  had  taken  place  during 
the   predominance    of   the    Presbyterians    in 
Scotland,  and  were  imputed,  however  unjustly, 
to  their  religious  principles,  which  were  be- 
lieved by  the  Cavaliers  to  be  inconsistent  with 
law,  loyalty,   and   good  order.     Under  such 
mistaken  sentiments,  many  of  the  lat6  Royalist 
party  lent  their  arms  eagerly  to  suppress  the 
adherents  of  a  sect,  to  the  pre-eminence  o* 
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which  the^y  traced  the  general  misery  of  the 
civil  wars,  and  their  own  peculiar  misfortunes. 
Thus  we  find  the  Lady  Methv^i.  of  the  day,- 
(a  daughter  of  the  house  of  Marischal,  and  wtfe 
of  Patrick  Smy the,  of  Methven,)  ifiterruptiiig 
a  conventicle  in  person.  A  large  nieeiing 
of  this  kind  had  assembled  on  the  grounds  of 
her  hus^nd,  then  absent  in  London,  wheE  the 
lady  approached  them  at  the  head  of  about 
sixty  followers  and  allies,  she  herself  leddtng 
them  on  with  a  light  hbrseman's  carabine  ready 
cocked  over  her  arip,  and  a  drawn  sword  in  the 
other  hand.  The  congregation  sent  a  plirty  of 
a  hundred  armed  men  to  demand  her  purpose, 
and  the  Amazonian  lady  protested,  if  they  did 
not  leave  her  husband's  estj^te,  it  should  be  a 
bloody  day.  They  replied,  that  they  were  de- 
termined to  preach,  whether  she  would  or  not  • 
but  her  unshaken  deternunation  overcame  theii 
enthusiasm,  and  at  length  compelled  them  to 
retreat. 

After  this  affair,  she  wrote  .to  her  husband 
ihi^t  she  was  providing  arms,  and  eren  two 
pieces  of  cannon,  hearing  that  the  Whig«  had 
8)*ofn  to.  be  revenged  for  the  insult  she  hod 
jmt  uj)on  them.  "  If  the  fanatics,"  she  coh- 
clu4es,  "  phance  to  kill  me,  comfort  yourself  it 
siiali  not  be  fur  naught.  .1  was  once  wounded 
for  our  gracious  King,  and  now,  in  the  strength 
of  Heaven,  I  will  hazard  xny  person  with  men 
I  can  command,  before  these  rebels  rest  where 
you  have  power."  No  doubt,  Lady  Methven 
acted  against  these  '^  vagueing  gypsies/'  as  she 
terms  then^,  with  as  much  Kon^s^  and.6i&eerit/ 
'Vol.  IL  4        *> 
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of  purpose,  as  they  Uiemselyes  entertained  in 
resisting  her. 

But  the  principal  agents  of  gorernmeiit,  in 
the  persecution  of  liiese  oppressed  people,  were 
the  soldiery,  to  whom,  contrary  to  the  rule  in 
all  civilized  countries  unless  in  actual  war^Hre, 
power  was  given  to  arrest,  examine,  detain,  <ind 
imprison  such  persons  as  they  should  find  in 
the  wildernesses,  which  they  daily  ransacked 
to  discover  delinquents,  whose  persons  might 
afford  plunder,  or  their  purses  pay  fines.  One 
of  these  booted  apostles,  as  the  Presbyterians 
called  the  dragoons.  Captain  Creichton  by 
name,  has  left  his  Memoirs,  in  which  he  rather 
exults  in,  than  regrets,  the  scenes  of  rapine  and 
violence  he  had«  witnessed,  and  the  plunder 
«4iich  he  collected.  The  following  is  one  of 
his  stories. 

Being  then  a  Life-guardsman,  and  quartered 
at  Bathgate,  he  went  out  one.  Sunday  on  the 
moors  with  his  comrade  Grant,  to  try  if  they 
could  discover  any  of  the  vmnderers.  They 
were  disguised  like  countrymen,  in  grey  coats 
and  bonnets.  After  eight  or  ten  miles'  walking, 
they  descried  three  men  on  the  top  of  a  Jfadll, 
whom  they  judged  to  be  placed  there  as  sen- 
tinels. They  were  armed  with  long  p&Ies. 
Taking  precautions  to  come  suddenly  upc^  Uiis 
outpost,  Creichton  snatched  one  of  ihe  men's 
poles  from  him,  and  asking  what  he  meant  by 
carrying  such  a  pole  on  the  Lord's  day,  imme- 
diately knocked  him  down.  Grant  secured 
another — the  third  fled  to  give  the  alarm^  but 
Cr^ehtoB  orertook  and  surprised  him  afeo* 
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thovgli  armed  with  a  ]hb(o1  at  his  belt. — ^They 
were  then  g^uided  onward  to  the  conventicle  bf 
the  voice  of  the  preacher,  Master  John  King 
(afterwards  executed,)  which  was  so  powerful, 
that  Creichton  professes  he  heard  him  distinct 
ly  at  a  quarter  of  a  mile's  distance,  the  wind 
£irouring  his  force  of  lungs. 

The  meeting  was  very  numerously  attended ; 
nevertheless  the  two  troopers  had  XM  temerity 
to  approach,  and  command  them,  in  the  King's 
name  to  disperse.  Immediately  forty  of  the 
congregation  rose  in  defence,  and  advanced 
upon  the  troopers,  when  Creichton,  observing  a 
handsome  horse,  with  a  lady's  pillion  on  it,  gra- 
zing near  him,  seized  it,  and  leaping  on  its  back, 
spurred  through  the  morasses,  allowing  the  ani- 
mal to  choose  its  own  way.  Grant,  though  on 
foot,  kept  up  with  his  comrade  for  about  a  mile, 
and  the  whole  conventicle  followed  in  full  hue 
and  cry,  in^  order  to  recover  the  palfrey,  which 
belonged  to  a  lady  of  distinction. 

When  Grant  was  exhausted,  Creichton  gave 
him  the  horse  in  turn,  and  being  both  armed 
with  sword  and  pistol,  they  (breed  their  way 
through  such  of  the  conventiclers  as  attempted 
to  intercept  them,  and  gained  the  house  of  a 
gentleman,  whom  Creichton  calls  Laird  of  Pod- 
diahaw.  Here  they  met  another  gentleman  of 
fortune,  the  Laird  of  Polkemmet,  who,  greatly 
to  his  disturbance,  recognised,  in  the  horse 
which  the  troopers  had  brought  off,  his  own 
lady's  nag,  on  which,  without  his  knowledge, 
(the  had  used  the  freedom  to  ride  to  theconven- 
^le.    He  WM  now  in  the  mercy  of  the  lale- 
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fimrdsmen,  being  liable  to  a  heafy  ^filie  f<9^  hki 
wife's  delinquency,  besides  the  foifeitiii>e  of  thib 
pony. 

In  this  dtlemina,  Mr.  Baillie  of  Poilkemiiiet 
inrited  the  Life-guftVdsnien*  to  dine  with  hitaa 
next  day,  an4  ofTered  thetn  the  horse  with  iia 
furniture,  as  a  lawful  prize.  But  Creidhtom, 
perceiving  that  the  lady  was  weeping,  very  gal- 
lantly gave  up  his  claim  to  the  horse,  on  condt- 
tion  she  would  promise  never  to  attend  a  con- 
venticle again.  The  military  gentlemen  were 
no  lo9erd  by  this  liberality,  for  as  the  lady  meit^ 
lioned  the  names  of  some  wealthy  persons  who 
were  present  at  the  unlawful  meeting,  her  tius- 
bend  gave  them  to  understand  that  fhey  must 
flifdve  up  a  purse  of  hush-money,  for  the  benefit 
©f  Creichton  and  his  comrade,  who  lived  pten» 
ii fully  for  a  twelvemonth  afterwards  on  the  saitt 
thus  obtained. 

This  story,  though  it  shows  the  power  ih^ 
trusted  to  the  soldiers,  to  beat  and  plunder  Iht 
persons  assembled  for  religious  AVorship,  is 
rather  of  a  comic  than  serious  cast.  But  fair 
different  were  the  ordinary  rencounters  which 
look  place  between  the  Covenanteny  and  the 
military. 

About  forty  or  fJfty  years  ago,  melancholy 
tales  of  the  strange  escapes,  hard  encounter!?, 
and  cruel  exactions  of  this  period,  were  th^ 
usual  subject  of  conversation  at  every  cottage 
Afeside  ;  and  the  peasants,  while  they  sho^Ved 
like  caverns  and  dens  of  the  earth  in  which  the 
Wanderers  concealed  themselves,  recounted 
htm  many  of  tliem  died  in-  resisting  with  an&ji 
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in  their  hands,  how  many  othera  were  exeeii4e4 
b/  judicial  iorms,  asid  how  many  w^re  shot  !• 
4eath  without  even  the  least  pretence  oi*  a  triaL 

The  country  people  reiaij^ed  a  strong  sense 
of  the  injustice  with  which  their  ancestors  had 
been  treated,  which  showed  itself  in  a  singular 
Drejudice.  They  expressed  great  dislike  of  that 
beautiful  bird  the  Green-plover,  in  Scottish 
called  the  Pease-weep.  The  reason  alleged 
was,  that  these  birds  being,  by  some  instinct,  led 
to  attend  to  and  watch  any  human  beings  whom 
they  see  in  their  native  wilds,  the  soldiers  were 
often  guided  in  pursuit  of  the  Wanderers,  when 
they  might  otherwise  have  escaped  observa- 
tion, by  the  plover  being  qbserved  to  hover 
over  a  particular  spot.  For  this  reason,  the 
shepherds  often  destroyed  the  nests  of  the 
bird  when  they  met  with  them. 

A  still  sadder  memiorial  of  those  calamitous 
days  was  the  number  of  headstones  and  other 
simple  monuments  which,  after  the  Revolution, 
were  erected  over  the  graves  of  the  persons 
thus  destroyed,  and  which  usually  bore,  along 
with  some  lines  oP  rude  poetry,  an  account  of 
the  manner  in  which  they  had  been  slain. 

These  mortal  resting-places  of  the  victims 
of  persecution,  were  held  so  sacred,  that  about 
forty  years  since  an  aged  man  dedicated  his 
life  to  travel  through  Scotland,  for  the  purpose 
of  repairing  and  clearing  the  tombs  of  the  suf^ 
ferers.  He  always  rode  upon  a  white  pony, 
and  from  that  circumstance,  and  the  peculiarity 
of  his  appearance  and  occupation,  acquired  the 
nickname  of  Old  Mortality.  In  later  days,  the 
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events  of  our  own  time  have  been  of  such  an 
engrossing  eharacter,  that  this  species  of  tra- 
ditional history  is  much  forgotten,  and  moss 
and  weeds  are  generally  suffered  to  conceal 
the  monuments  of  the  martyrs.     , 


\ 
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CHAP.  IIL 

Descent  of  the  Highland  Host — Writs  of  Law* 
burrows  on  behalf  of  the  King,  taken  out 
against  the  Gentlemen  of  the  West — THal 
Q,nd  Execution  of  Mitchell,  for  Assassinating 
Honeyman,  Bishop  of  the  Orkneys — Murder 
of  Archbishop  Sharpe — The  Nonconformists 
take  up  Arms  in  the  West — Defeat  of  Cla- 
verhouse  at  Drumclog — The  Duke  of  Mon* 
mouth  sent  to  Scotland  to  suppress  the  In- 

.  surrectUm — Battle  of  Bothwell  Bridge^ 

We  have  said  before,  that  Lauderdale,  now 
the  Chief  Minister  for  Scotland,  had  not  origi* 
nally  approved  of  the  violent  measures  taken 
with  the  nonconformists,  and  had  even  recom- 
mended a  more  lenient  mode  of  proceeding,  by 
granting  a  toleration,  or  Indulgence,  as  it  was 
called,  for  the  free  exercise  of  the  Presbyterian 
religion.  But  being  too  impatient  td  wait  the 
issue  of  his  own  experiment,  and  fearful  of  foe« 
ing  represented  as  lukewarm  in  the  King's 
service,  he  at  length  imitated  and  even  ex- 
ceeded Middleton,  in  his  extreme  severities 
Against  the  nonconformists. 

The  Duke  of  Lauderdale,  for  to  that  rank  he 
was  raised  when  the  government  was  chiefly 
intrusted  to  him,  married  Lady  Dysart,  a  wo- 
man of  considerable  talent,  but  of  inordinate 
ambition,  boundless  expense,  and  the  most 
unscrupulous  rapacity.   Her  influence  over  hef 
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husband  was  extreme,  and,  unhappily,  was  of 
a  kind  which  encouraged  him  in  his  greatest 
errors.  In  order  to  supply  her  extravagance, 
he  had  recourse  to  the  public  fines  for  noncon- 
formity, church  penalties,  and  so  forth,  prose^ 
cutions  for  which,  with  the  other  violent  pro- 
ceedings we  have  noticed,  were  pushed  on  to 
such  an  extremity  as  to  induce  a  general  opi- 
nion, that  Lauderdale  really  meant  to  drive  the 
people  of  Scotland  to  a  rebellion,  in  order  that 
he  himself  might  profit  by  the  confiscations 
which  must  follow  on  its  being  subdued. 

The  Scottish  nobility  and  gentry  were  too 
wise  to  be  caught  in  this  snare ;  but  although 
they  expressed  the  utmost  loyalty  to  the  King, 
yjet  many,  with  the  Duke  of  Hamilton,  the 
premier  Peer  of  Scotland,  at  their  head,  re-* 
monstrated  against  courses  which,  while  t^ey 
beggared  the  tenantry,  impoverished  the  gentry 
and  ruined  their  estates. 

By  way  of  answer  to  their  expostulations, 
the  western  landholders  were  required  to  enter 
into  bonds,  under  the  same  penalties  which 
were  incurred  by  those  who  w«re  actual  delin* 
quents,  that  neither  they  nor  their  femilies,  nor 
their  vassals,  tenants,  or  other  persons  residing 
on  their  property,  should  withdraw  from  church, 
attend  conventicles,  or  relieve  intercommuned 
person^. 

The  gentry  refused  to  execute  these  bonds. 
They  admitted  that  conventicles  were  become 
very  frequent,  and  expressed  their  willingmlss 
to  assist  the  officers  of  the  law  in  suppressing^ 
them ;  but,  as  they  could  exercise  no  forcible. 
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tmnjtvok  over  their  teimats  and  servants,  they 
4e«iuied  to  render  themselves  Responsible  iof 
l^iBemk^OTwitY.  Finally,  they  recommended 
ajtgMneral  indulgence,  as  the  only  measure 
whicli  promiaed  the  restoration  of  tranquillity^ 

Both  partiesk  at  that  unhappy  period,  (1678,) 
vere  in  the  habit  of  imputing  their  enemies^ 
pleasures  to  the  suggestions  of  Satan ;  }mt  that, 
udopted  by  Lauderdale,  upon  the  western  gefnt 
Uemesx^s  refusing  the  bond,  had  really  somie 
^pearanee.of  being  the  absolute  dictate  of  an 
evil,  spirit.  He  determined  to  treat  the  whole 
west  country  as  if  in  a  state  of  actual  rev(^t« 
He  caused  not  only  a  body  of  the  guards  and 
mlitia,  with  field  artillery,  to  march  into  the 
devoted  districts,  but  invited,  for  the  same  pur. 
pose,  fram  the  HigMand  mountains,  the  clans 
hy.  which  they  were  inhabited.  These  wiW 
iHauotaineers  descended  under  their  dhlerent 
chiefs,  speaking  an  unknown  language,  ai»i 
displaying  to  the  inhabitants  of  the  low  coun* 
tries  their  strange  attire,  obsolete  arms,  and 
singular  manners.  The  clans  were  surprised 
in  their  turn.  They  had  come  out  expecting 
to  fight,  when,  to  their  astonishment,  they  . 
foi^d  an  innocent,  peaceful,  and  unresisting^ 
cooai^y,  in  which  they  were  to  enjoy  free  quar- 
ters, and  fuU  license  for  plunder. 

It  may  be  supposed,  that  such  an  invitation 
to  rmn,  to  whom  marauding  habits  were  natu- 
ral, oil^red  opportunities  not  to  be  lost,  and 
aeedrdingly  the  western  counties  long  had  oe- 
Ofkskai  to  lament  the  inroad  of  the  Highlancl 
Host  A.committee  of  the  Privy  Ck>uneil»  moat 
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of  whom  were'  themsehre^  chiefs  c^  tlmu^  or 
commanders  in  the  army,  attended  to  seeinre 
the  submission  of  the  gentry,  and  enforee  the 
bonds.  But  the  noblemen  and  gentry  eoBtinii- 
ing  obstinate  in  thf^r  refusal  to  cdme  under 
obligations  which  they  had  no  ^neans  of  M^ 
filling,  the  Privy  Council  issued  ovders  to  ditf« 
iarm  the  whole  inhabitants  of  the  coufrtryr  taking^ 
eren  the  gentlemen's  swords,  riding  horses,  «ad 
furniture,  and  proceeding  with  such  esttreme 
rigour,  that  the  Earl  of  Cassili«,  among  oUiers, 
prayed  they  would  either  afford  him  the  pro- 
tection of  soldiers,  or  return  him  some  of  his 
arms  to  defend  his  household,  since  otherwise 
he  must  be  subject  to  the  insolence  and  oul* 
rages  of  the  most  paltry  of  the  rabble. 

To  supply  the  place  of  the  bonds,  which 
were  subscribed  by  few  or  none,  this  unhappy 
Pkivy  Council  fell  upon  a  plan,  by  a  new  de- 
cree, of  a  nature  equally  oppressive.  There 
was,  and  is,  a  writ  in  Scotland,  called  lawbnr- 
rows,  by  which  a  man,  who  is  afraid  of  violence 
from  his  neighbours,  upon  making  oath  to  the 
circumstances  affording  ground  for  such  appre- 
hension, may  have  the  party  bound  over  to  keep 
the  peace,  under  security.  Of  this  useful  law, 
a  most  oppressive  application  Was  now  made. 
The  King  was  made  to  apply  for  a  lawbnrrows 
through  a  certain  district  of  his  dominions, 
against  all  the  gentlemen  who  had  refused  to 
sign  the  bond ;  and  thus  an  attempt  was  made 
to  extort  security  from  every  man  so  situated, 
as  one  of  whom  the  King  had  a  natural  right  to 
entertain  well-founded  apprehensions ! 
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'  These  ej^raordinarj  proviftions  of  law  seem 
%0  have  drhreav  not  the  Presbyterians  alonet 
b>Bt  and  whole  country  of  the  west,  into  abso* 
lule  ikepair. 

'  No  supplication  or  remonstrance  had  the 
IcMUt  effect  on  the  impenetrable  Lauderdale. 
l¥hen  he  was  told  that  the  oppression  of  the 
KigUandejrs  and  of  the  soldiery  would  totaUjr 
interrupt  the  produce  of  agriculture,  he  replied, 
i4  were  better  that  the  west  bore  nothing  but 
wndle-straws  and  sandy-laverocks,*  than  thajt 
it  isbsould  bear  rebels  to  the  King. 

•  In  their  despair,  the  suffering  parties  deter* 
numed  to  la3r  their  complaints  against  the  Mini»> 
t&f,  before  the  King  in  person.  With  this  piUT'* 
pose,  not  less  than  fourteen  peers,  andj.fifteen 
gentlemen,  of  whom  many  were  threatened 
With  writs  of  lawburrows^  repaired  to  London, 
to  lay  their  complaints  at  the  foot  of  the  throne. 
This  journey  was  taken  in  spite  of  im  arbitrary 
carder,  by  which  the  Scottish  nobility  had  been 
discharged,  in  the  King's  name,  either  to.  ap- 
proach the  King's  person,  or  to  leave  their  own 
kingdom ;  as  if  it  had  been  the  purpose  to  chain 
them  to  ^e  stake,  like  baited  bears,  without  the 
p^wer  of  applying  for  redress,  or  escaping  from 
.  the  general  misery. 

.  Lauderdale  had-  so  much  interest  at  court,  as 
to  support  himself  against  this  accusation,  by 
nspresenting  to  the  King  that  it  was  his  object 
to  maintain  a  large  army  in  Scotland,  to  afford 
Msiatance  when  his  Majesty  should  see  it  time 

'  Dog's  gnM  and  lea-larks. 
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to  extend  his  authority  in  England.  He  re- 
tained  his  place,  therefore,  and  the  suppHettnti 
were  sent'  from  court  in  disfraee.  'wtthttiv 
mission  had  produced  some  beneficial  efieete, 
for  the  meaiBure  concerning  the  lawburrows 
and  the  enforced  bonds  were  withdrawn,  ani 
orders  giiren  lor  withdrawing  the  Highlsndera 
Irora  the  west  eountries,  ai^  <tebandiiig  the 
anlitia. 

When  the  Highlanders  went  badk  to  tkek 
hills,  which  was  in  February,  1698,  Ihey  ap- 
peared as  if  returning  from  the  sack  of  som0 
besieged  town.  They  carried  with  them  plaite, 
nerohsnt'goods,  webs  cf  linen  and  of  elo^, 
quantities  of  wearing  apparel,  and  housi^dU 
ftirniture,  and  a  good  nnmber  of  horses  to  beaar 
their  plunder.  It  is,  however,  remarkable,  aod 
to  the  credit  of  this  people,  that  they  are  not 
charged  with  any  cruelty  during  three  montfas^ 
reeidence  at  f^ee-quarters,  although  they  were 
greedy  of  spoil,  and  rapacious  in  extorting  vii»* 
Bcy.  Indeed^'it  seems  probable,  that,  aller  aB, 
the  wild  Highlanders  had  proved  gentler  than 
was  expected,  or  wished,  by  those  who  empA^* 
edihem. 

An  event  now  oeeurred,  one  pf  the  most  9t* 
markable  of  the  time,  which  had  a  great  e&tcM  . 
upon  public  affairs,  and  the  general  feeling  of 
tiie  nation.  This  was  the  death  of  Ja«ie0 
Sharpe,  Archbishop  of  St.  Andrews,  and  Pri- 
raatf  of  Scotfend.  This  person,  you  Biu«t  re* 
neinber,  having  been  the  agent  of  the  Presby* 
terians  at  the  time  of  the  restoration,  had,  as 
was  generally  Ukonght,  betmyad  his  constitu* 
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ents;  at  least,  he  had  certainly  changed  hb 
principles,  and  accepted  the  highest  office  in 
^e  ii€w  £pi9Copal  establishment  It  maybe 
well  supposed  that  a  person  so  much  hated  as 
hevnuf,  fVom  his  desertion  of  the  old  catise,  and 
Ti<rfence  in  the  new,  was  the  obfect  of  general 
hostility,  and  that  amongst  a  sect  so  entbust- 
astic  as  the  nonconformists,  some  one  should 
be  fonnd  to  exercise  judgment  upon  him — ^in 
other  words,  to  take  his  life. 

Th^  avenger,  who  conceived  himself  called 
to  this  task,  was  one  IVfilchell,  a  fanatical 
preacher,  of  moderate  talents  and  a  heated  ima- 
gtnation.  He  fired  a  pistol,  loaded  with  three 
bullets,  into  the  coach  of  the  Archbishop,  and 
missing  the  object  of  his  aim,  broke  the  arm  of 
Honyman,  Bishop  of  the  Orkneys,  who  aat 
with  Sharpe  in  the  carriage,  of  which  ^vound 
ne  never  entirely  recovered,  though  he  linger- 
ed for  some  years.  The  assassin  escaped  dur* 
ing  the  confusion. 

This  was  in  1669;  and  in  1674,  the  Arch- 
bishop again  observed  a  man  who  seemed  to 
waleh  him,  and  whose  face  was  imprinted  upon, 
his  mind.  The  alarm  was  given,  and  Mitchell 
was  seiaed.  Being  closely  eitamined  by  the 
Lords  of  the  Privy  Council,  he  at  first  abse* 
Imety  denied  the  act  charged  against  himf.  But 
ti»  the  Chanedllor  he  confessed  in  private-^ 
having  first  received  a  solemn  promise  that  his 
Hfe  should  be  safe — that  he  had  fired,  the  shot 
iriliiiAk  wounded  the  Bishop  of  Orkney. 

After  this  compromise,  the  assaissin's  trial 
mur  pal  •if  (mm  time  to  time,  from  the  de* 
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termined  desire  to  take  the  life  whieh  had  been 
promised  to  him*  In  order  to  find  matter 
against  Mitchell,  he  was  examined  concerning 
his  accession  to  the  insurrection  of  Pentland ; 
and  as  he  refused  to  confess  any  thing  which 
should  make  against  himself,  he  was  appointed 
to  undergo  the  torture  of  the  boot 

He  behaved  with  great  courage  when  the 
frightful    apparatus  was    produced,   and    not 
knowing,  as  he  said,  that  he  could  escape  such 
torture  with  life,  declared  that  he  forgave  from 
his  heart  those  at  whose  command  it  was  to  be 
inflicted,  the  men  appointed  to  be  the  agents  of 
their  cruelty,  and  those  who  satiated  their  ma- 
levolence by  looking  on  as  spectators.     When 
the  executioner  demanded  which  leg  should  be 
enclosed  in  the  dreadful  boot,  the  prisoner* 
with  the  same  confidence,  stretched  out  Ais 
right  leg,  saying,  "Take  the  best;  I  williflgty 
bestow  it  in  this  cause."      He  endured  nine 
blows  of  the  mallet  with  the  utmost  firmneM, 
each  more  severely  crushing  the  limb.     At  the 
ninth  blow  he  fainted,  and  was  remanded  to 
prison.     After  this  he  was  sent  to  the  Basst  > 
desolate  isle,  or  rather  rock,  on  the  Frith  of 
Forth,  where  was  a  strong  castle,  then  ocflupi' 
as  a  state  prison. 

Upon  the  7lh  of  January,  1678,  ten  yesw 
after  the  deed  was  committed,  and  four  3Fetfv 
after  he  was  made  prisoner,  Mitchell  was  final- 
ly brought  to  his  trial ;  and  while  his  own  con- 
fession was  produced  against  him  as  evidei|ce» 
he  was  not  allowed  to  plead  the  promise  of  ^ 
upon  which  he  had  been  induced  to^m»^^^ 
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fetal  ayowai.  It  is  shameful  to  be  obliged  to 
add,  that  the  Duke  of  Lauderdale  would  rtot 
pefBUtthe  recorifls  of  the  Privy  Council  td  be 
produced,  and  that  some  of  the  Privy  Council- 
knw  swore,  that  no  assurance  of  life  had  been 
granted,  although  it  is  now  to  be  seen  on  the 
record.  The  unfort\mate  man  was  therefore 
condemned. 

Lauderdale,  it  is  said,  would  have  saved  his 
life ;  but  the  Archbishop  demanded  his  axecu- 
tion  as  necessary  to  guard  the  lives  of  Privy 
Counsellors  from  such  attempts  in  future.  The 
Duke  gave  up  the  cause  with  a  profane  and 
brutal  «jest,  and  the  man  was  executed,  with 
more  disgrace  to  his  judges  than  to  himself, 
tlie  consideration  of  his  guilt  being  lost,  in  the 
infamous  manoeuvres  used  in  bringing  him  to 
punishment 

I  have  already  said,  that  in  the  commence- 
ment of  Lauderdale's  administration,  Arch- 
faish  Sharpe  was  removed  from  public  affairs. 
'But  this  did  not  last  long,  as  the  Duke  found 
that  he  could  not  maintain  his  interest  at  court 
.  without  >the  support  of  the  Episcopal  party. 
•The  Primate's  violence  of  disposition  was  sup- 

CBed  to  have  greatly  influenced  the  whole  of 
aderdale's  latter  government.  But  in  Fife, 
where  he  had  his  archiepiscopal  residence,  it 
wtoi  most  severely  felt ;  and  as  the  nonconform- 
ists of  that  county  were  fierce  and  enthusias- 
tie  in  proportion  to  the  extremity  of  persecu- 
tion which  they  underwent,  there  was  soon 
Ibuhd  a  band  among  them  who  sent  abroad  an 
moD3rmous  placard,  threatening  that  any  per- 
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son  who  might  be  accessary  to  the  troubles  in^ 
fiicted  upon  the  Whigs  in  that  county,  should 
be  suit^iy  punished  by  a  party  strong  enou^gii 
to  ^t  resistance  at  defiance. 

The   chief   person  among  these  despende 
men  was  David  Hacks  ton  of  RathiUet,  a  §«b- 
^eman  of  family  and  fortune.     He  had  bee»a 
loose  liver  in  his  youth,  but  latterly  had  adofrt- 
ed  strong  and  enthusiastic  views  of  religion, 
whic)i  led  him  into  the  extreme  opinions  emer- 
tained  by  the  fiercest  of  the  Whig  party.  J«dm 
Balfour  of  Kinloch,  called  Burley,  the  brotfaep- 
iu4aw  of  Hackston,  is  described,  by  a  cov- 
enanting author,  as  a  little  man  of  stern  aspeet, 
and  squint-eyed ;  none  of  the  most  religiaaa, 
but  very  willing  to  engage  in  any  battleo  oar 
quarrels  which  hia  comrades  found  it  necessMy 
to   sustain.     He   was  at  this  time  in  daagser 
from  the  law^  on  account  o£  a  late  afiray»  in 
which  he  had  severely  wounded  one  of  the 
Life-guards. 

It  is  alleged  that  both  these  persons  had 
private  ennskity  at  Archbishop  Sharpe.  Bat- 
jour  had  been  Ins  factor  in  the  management  of 
Aome  property,,  and  had  failed  to  give  »i 'ac- 
count if  the  money  he  had  reeeivedi,  dmi 
Hackston,  being  bail  for  his  brother-in-law^  vnm 
thrown  into  jail  till  the  debt  was  made  good 
The  remainder  of  the  band  were  either  ssndl 
proprietors  of  land,  or  portioners,  as  they  anc 
called  in  Scotland,  or  mecbanks^  rach  «s 
weavers  and  the  like. 

These  enthusiasts^  to  the  number  of  nine; 
w€f e  out,  and  in  amw,  upon  3A  IH^jf  l§8fl| 
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with  the  purpose  of  assaulting  (in  the  terms  of 
theii  proclamation)  one  Carmichael,  who  acted 
as  a  commissioner  for  receiving  the  fines  of  the 
nonconformists.  This  person  had  indeed 
been  in  the  fields  hunting  that  morning,  but 
chancing  to  hear  that  there  was  such  a  party 
looking  out  for  him,  he  left  his  sport  and  went 
home. 

When  Rathillet  and  his  friends  were  about 
to  disperse,  in  sullen  disappointment,  the  wife 
of  a  farmer  at  Baldinny  sent  a  lad  to  tell  them^ 
that  the  Archbishop's  coach  was  upon  the  road 
returning  from  Ceres  towards  St.  Andrews. 
The  conspirators  were  in  that  mood  when  our 
own  wishes  and  thoughts,  strongly  fostered 
and  cherished,  ar^  apt  to  seem  to  us  like  inspi- 
ration from  above.  Balfour,  or  Burley,  af* 
£rmed  he  had  felt  a  preternatural  impulse  fore* 
ing  him  to  return  to  Fife,  when  it  was  his  pur- 
pose to  have  gone  to  the  Highlands,  and  that 
going  to  prayers,  he  had  been  confirmed  by  the 
Scripture  text,  *^  Go,  have  not  I  sent  thee  ?" 
Russell,  another  of  the  party,  also  affirmed  he 
had  been  long  impressed  with  the  idea  that 
flome  great  enemy  to  the  church  was  to  be  cut 
oft  and  spoke  of  some  text  about  Nero,  which 
assuredly  does  not  exist  in  Scripture. 

They  all  agreed,  in  short,  that  the  opportuni- 
ty offered  was  the  work  of  Heaven  ;  that  they 
should  not  draw  back,  but  go  on  ;  and  that,  in- 
stead of  the  inferior  agent,  for  whom  they  had 
been  seeking  in  vain,  it  was  their  duty  to  cut  off 
the  prime  source .  of  the  persecution,  whom 
Heaven  had  delivered  into  their  hands.  This 
6  D 
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being  determined  upon,  the  band  chose  fif deck* 
ston  fdr  their  leader;  but  he  declined  the  oiSce, 
alleging^  that  the  known  quarrel  betwixt  him 
and  the  Archbishop  would  mar  the  glory  of  the 
action,  and  cause  it  to  be  imputed  to  private  re- 
venge. But  he  added,  with  nice  distinction', 
(hat  he  would  remaift  with  them,  and  would  not 
interfere  to  prevent  what  they  felt  themselves 
called  upon  to  do.  Balfouf  theft  said,  "  €ren- 
tlemen,  follow  me." 

fhey  then  set  off  ftt  speed  in  pursuit  of  die 
carriage,  which  was  driHug  along  a  desolate 
heath,  about  three  or  four  ftiiles  from  St.  Air- 
drews,  called  Magus-Moor.  Fleming  and  Rus- 
sell, two  of  the  assassins,  x'ode  into  a  fkriir- 
yard,  and  demanded  of  the  tenant.  If  that 
equipage  on  the  road  before  them  were  the 
Archbishop's  coach  ?  Guessing  their  purpose, 
he  was  too  much  frightened  to  answer;  but 
one  of  the  female  servants  came  out  and  As- 
sured them,  with  much  appearance  of  joy,  that 
they  were  on  the  right  scent.  Th6  whole  paf- 
ty  then  threw  away  their  cloAs,  and  pursued 
as  fast  as  they  could  gallop,firing  their  carabirtes 
on  the  carriage,  and  Crying  out.  "Jtidas,  be 
taken  T'  The  coachman  drove  rapidly,  oti  see- 
ing they  were  pursed  by  armed  men ;  but  a 
heavy  coach  in  a  rugged  road  could  not  out- 
strip horsemen. 

llie  servants  who  attended  the  'cai'riag^  ot- 
tered some  resistance,  but  were  dismounted  and 
disarmed  by  the  pursuers.  Having  come'  tip 
with  the  carriage,  they  stopped  it  by  cutting 
the  traces,  and  wounding  the  postiHon ;  and 
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then  fired  a  ToUey  of  balls  into  the  eoaeby 
irbere  the  Archbisbop  was  seated  with  htB 
daughter*  This  proving  ineffectual,  they  ^otoi- 
floanded  the  Prelate  to  come  forth,  and  pre* 
pSLTe  for  death,  judgment,  and  eternity*  The 
•Id  man  ca^me  out  of  the  coach,  and  creeps 
lag  on  his  knees  towards  Hackston^  said,  **  I 
know  you  are  a  gentlemanr^yon  will  proted 
meV 

^  I  will  never  lay  a  hand  upon  you,''  said 
Haekstoliy  torning  away  from  the  iloppHaftt« 
Ofte  m&A  of  the  party,  touched  with  some  eonn 
passion,  said,  ^' Spare  his  gray  hairs*'^  Btit 
^  rest  o{  the  assassins  were  unnxored.  One 
or  two  pistols  were  discharged  at  the  prostrate 
Archbishop  without  effect ;  when,  conceiving, 
according  to  their  superstitious  notion,  that . 
their  victim  was  possessed  of  a  charm  against 
gon-shot,  they  drew  their  swords,  and  killed 
h]*n  with  many  wounds,  dashing  even  his  skuU 
to  pieces,  and  scooping  out  bis  brains* 

The  lady,  who  made  vain  attempts  to  throvr 
herself  between  her  father  and  the  swords  of 
the  assassins,  received  one  or  two  wounds  in 
Uie  scufHe.  They  rifled  the  coach  of  such  arnn 
•ad  papers  as  it  contained.  They  found  some 
trinkets,  which  they  conceived  were  magical ; 
and  also,  as  they  pretended,  a  bee  in  a  bo3C» 
which  they  concluded  was  a  familiar  spirit 

Such  was  the  progress  and  termination  of  4 
violent  and  wicked  deed,  committed  by  blinded 
and  desperate  men.  It  brought  much  scandal 
on  the  Presbyterians,  though  unjustly ;  for  the 
tioderele  persons  of  that  persuasion,  con&pre- 
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bending  the  most  numerous,  and  by  far  the 
most  respectable  of  the  body,  disowned  so 
cruel  an  action,  although  they  might  be  at  the 
same  time  of  opinion,  that  the  Archbishop, 
who  had  been  the  cause  of  many  men's  violent 
death,  merited  some  such  conclusion  to  his 
own.  He  had  some  virtues,  being  learned, 
temperate,  and  living  a  life  becoming  his  sta- 
tion \  but  his  illiberal  and  intolerant  principles, 
and  the  violences  which  he  committed  to  en- 
force them,  were  the  occasion  of  great  distress 
to  Scotland,  and  of  his  own  premature  and 
bloody  end. 

The  Scottish  government,  which  the  Archbi- 
shop's death  had  alarmed  and  irritated  in  the 
highest  degree,  used  the  utmost  exertions  to 
apprehend  his  murderers  ;  and  failing  that,  to 
disperse  and  subdue,  by  an  extremity  of  violence 
greater  than  what  had  been  hitherto  employed, 
every  assembly  of  armed  Covenanters. 

All  attendance  upon  field-conventicles  was 
declared  treason  ;  new  troops  were  raised,  and 
the  strictest  orders  sent  to  the  commanding 
officers  to  act  against  nonconformists  with  the 
utmost  rigour.  On  the  other  hand,  the  inter- 
cotnmuned  persons,  now  grown  desperate,  as- 
sembled in  more  numerous  and  better  armed 
parties,  and  many  of  them  showed  a  general 

Surpose  of  defying  and  rebelling  against  the 
Ling's  authority,  which  the  moderate  party 
continued   to  acknowledge,  as  being  that  of 
the  supreme  Civil  Magistrate.     These  circMm- 
stances  soon  led  to  a  crisis. 
Several  of  the  murderers  of  the  Arehbishop 
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of  Saint  Andrews  found  their  way,  through 
great  dangers,  to  the  west  of  Scotland ;  and 
their  own  interest,  doubtless,  induced  them  to 
use  such  influence  as  they  had  acquired  by  their 
late  action,  to  bring  matters  to  extremity. 

Hackston,  Balfour,  and  others,  seem  to  have 
lield  council  with  Donald  Cargill,  one  of  the 
most  Hoted  of  the  preachers  at  conventicles, 
ftnd  particularly  with  Robert  Hamilton,  brother 
tO'  the  Laird  of  Prestonfleld ;  in  consequence 
of  which  they  appeared  at  the  head  of  eighty 
horse,  in  the  little  burgh  of  Rutherglen,  upon 
the  29th  of  May,  appointed  to  be  held  as  a 
holiday,  on  account  of  the  Restoration  of 
Charles  II.  They  quenched  the  bonfires,  which 
had  been  kindled  on  account  of  this  solemnity^ 
and,  drawing  up  in  order  at  the  market-cross, 
aAer  prayer,  and  singing  part  of  a  psalm,  they 
formally  entered  their  protest,  or  testimony,  m 
ihey  called  it,  against  the  acts  abolishing  Pres* 
bytery,  and  establishing  Episcopacy,  togetlier 
with  the  other  defections  of  the  time,  all  of 
which  they  renounced  and  disclaimed. 

After  this  bravado,  they  afiixed  a  copy  of 
their  testimony  on  the  cross,  closed  their  meet- 
ing with  prayer,  and  then  evacuated  the  town 
at  their  leisure,  the  individuals  retiring  to  their 
own  houses,  and  Hamilton  harbouring  the  Fife 
gentlemen,  that  is,  those  who  had  killed  the 
Archbishop. 

We  have  already  mentioned  John  Graham 
of  Claverhouse  as  a  superior  officer,  who  had 
been  singularly  active  against  the  nonconform* 
|«ts.    He  was  now  lying  in  gavrispn  at  Glat^ 
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fow,  and,  on  the  first  of  /vuie»  drew  o«t  hin 
own  troop  of  dragoons*  widi  auch  4>4h€r  earalrf 
as  he  could  haslily  add  ia  it,  and  set  of  tn  q4|e«t 
of  die  insurgento,  who  had  ofiered  w»h  »  pub- 
lic affront  to  gorerament 

A^t  UafBiiton,  he  made  jMriao&er  Jofap  Kingt 
a  preacher,  and  with  him  seventeen  eovntry^ 
men,  who  were  attending  on  his  ministry  ;  and 
hearing  o£  a  larger  assen^lf  of  insurgents  wh« 
dien  were  at  Loudon-hill,  a  short  distAnee  off, 
he  pushed  forward  to  ihat  plaoe.    Here  CJaver 
house  was  opposed  h^  a  large  hody  in  point  iff 
numbers,  but  very  indifierentiy  armed,  though 
there  were  about  fifty  horse,  tokf  aUy  appoint 
ed,  as  many  infentry  with  ^uns,  and  a  nuBoJ^r 
of  men  armed  with  scythes,  forkss  pikes,  «ad 
haU>erts.     The  immediate  spot  on  which  ih9 
parties  met  was  called  Drumclo^.      U  »  i^ 
boggy  piece  of  ground,  unfit  for  the  actingd 
oai^ry,  and  a  broad  drain,  or  ditch,  seems  $^ 
to  hav^e  giren  the  insurgents  considerable  ftd* 
Taniage.    A  short  but  warm  engagement  qqss* 
ed,  during  which  Balfour,  and  William  dehu)4» 
to  be  afterwards  mentioned*  crossed  the  dilch 
boldly,  and,  ontflanking  the  dragoons,  compel^ 
ed  them  to  fiy.    Abo<ut  thirtry  of  lihe  defeated 
party  were  «lain,  or  died  of  their  w^mnds. 

An  officer  of  Ihe  name  t>f  Graham,  a  ki«fli' 
man  of  Claverhouse,  was  among  the  .«laJA-  Hif 
body,  mistaken,  it'  is  reported,  for  ihat  <rf  to 
namesake,  was  pitifully  mangled.  Claver- 
honse's  own  horse  was  laid  open  by  the  lji(f^ 
of  a  scythe,  arid  was  scarcely  able  to  bear  W» 
•ffdie^eUlcif  faatAte.    As  he  pamd  Ih^  pk^ 
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where  he  hfid  U£t  his  prisoners,  King,  the 
preacher,  when  he  beheld  his  captor  in  this 
pitiAil  plight,  h9.11oed  out  to  him  to  stay  a«nd 
tfltue  thp  afternoon  sernion. 

Soi)ae  royalist  prisoners  were  taken,  to 
ijrhom  quarter  vas  given,  and  they  were  dis* 
Blissed.  This  cle agency  on  the  part  of  his  sol 
diefs  greatly  disgusted.  Mr.  Hamilton,  who 
Qow  assumed. |he  coairnand  of  the  insurgents. 
To  show  a  good  example,  he  killed  one  of  the 
defenceless  captives  with  his  own  hand,  lenity 
beingi  according  to  his  exaggerated  ideas,  th^ 
«9iting  free  the  hrats  of  Bftbel,  after  they  hai4 
been  delivered  into  their  hands,  that  they  plight 
dash  them  to  the  stones.  The  insurgents  only 
Ipsl  five  or  six  ^^n ;  one  of  whom  had  ^ssis^ed 
atihe  murder  of  the  Archbishop. 

AAer  having  gained  this  victory,  tl^e  ins^rr 
g^Qts  i^olved  to  keep  the  fteld,  and  take  sucli 
future  fortune  as  heaven  should  send  them. 
They  marched  to  Hao^ilton  after  the  action^ 
and  the  next  day,  strongly  reinforced  by  the 
numbers  which  joined  thepi  on  all  sides,  they 
]^(K:eeded  to  attack  the  town  of  Glasgow. 

The  city  was  defended  by  Lord  Koss  and 
Ofkverhoupe,  wi^  a  small  but  regular  forpQ. 
The  iiisurgents  penetrated  into  the  town  from 
*  1^0  points,  o^ne  column  adv^mcing  up  the  Gal-' 
lorWgl4e«  the  other  entering  by  the  College  and 
the  Wynd  Head.  But  Claverhouse,  who  corn^ 
H^de^  the  King's  troops,  had  formed  a  barri- 
of^de  ^boui  the  Cross,  Town-house,  and  Toli- 
booths  90  that  (he  Whigs,  iu  niarching  to  the 
MmIu  V^re  T^^f4  Fi^  i»  fire  which  they 
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could  not  sustain,  from  an  enen.y  who  lay  shel^ 
tered  and  in  safety. 

But  although  they  were  heaten  for  the  pre* 
aent,  the  numbers  of  the  insurgents  began  so 
much  to  increase,  that  Ross  and  Claverhouse 
judged  it  necessary  to  evacuate  Glasgow,  and 
inarch  eastward,  leaving  all  the  west  of  Scot* 
Jand  at  the  mercy  of  the  rebels,  whosQ  numbers 
speedily  amounted  to  five  or  six  thousand  men. 
There  were  among  them,  however,  very  few 
gentlemen,  or  persons  of  influence,  whose  pre- 
sence might  have  prevented  them  from  falling 
into  the  state  of  disunion  to  which,  owing  to 
the  following  circumstances,  they  were  speedi* 
ly  reduced. 

The  discord  was  now  at  its  height  between 
the  naore  n^oderate  Presbyterians,  who  were 
willing  to  own  ^he  King's  government  under 
the  conditioq  of  obtaining  freedom  of  cen-f 
science,  find  the  more  hot-headed  and  furiovs 
partizans,  who  would  entertain  no  friendship 
or  fellowship  with  those  who  owned  and  sup- 
ported prelacy,  and  who  held  the  acknowledge 
ipg  the  government,  or  the  listening  to  the 
preachers  who  ministered  by  their  indulgence 
or  connivance,  as  a  foul  compromising  of  the 
cause  of  Presbytery,  and  professed  it  their  pb- , 
ject  to  accomplish  a  complete  revolution  in 
Church  and  State,  and  render  the  kirk  as  tri-e 
umphant  as  it  had  been  in  1640. 

The  preachers  likewise  differed  amongst 
themselves..  Mr.  John  Welsh,  much  famed  for 
Jiis  zeal  for  Preisbytery,  did,  nevertheless,  to- 
gether with-Mi".  David  Hume,  head  the'Mod?* 
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rate,  or,  as  it  was  called  by  their  opponents,  the 
Erastian  party;  whilst  Donald  Cargill,  Tho- 
mas Douglas,  and  Johh  King,  espoused,  with 
all  ardour,  the  more  extravagant  purposes, 
-vriiich  nothing  short  of  a  miracle  could  have 
enabled  them  to  accomplish.  These  cham- 
pions of  the  two  parties  preached  against  er.ch 
other  from  the  pulpit,  harangued  and  voted  on 
different  sides  in  councils  of  war,  and  had  not 
the  serise  to  agree,  or  even  to  adjourn  their 
disputes,  when  they  heard  that  the  forces  of 
both  England  and  Scotland  were  collecting  to 
inarch  against  their  undisciplined  army,  ill- 
provided  as  it  was  with  arms,  and  at  variance 
concerning  the  causes  which  had  brought  them 
to  the  field. 

While  the  insurgents  were  thus  quarrelling 
among  themselves,  and  incapable  of  taking  any 
care  of  their  common  cause,  the  Privy  Council 
ordered  out  the  militia,  and  summoned  to  arms 
the  vassals  of  the  Crown  ;  many  of  whom,  be- 
ing inclined  to  Presbytery,  came  forth  with  no 
small  reluctance.  The  Highland  chiefs  who 
lay  near  the  scene  of  action,  were  also  ordered 
to  attend  the  King's  host  with  their  followers. 

But  when  the  news  of  the  insurrectic  -^.feach- 
.ed  London,  Charles  II.,  employing  for  a  Sv  ,ason 
his  own  good  judgment,  which  he  too  often 
yielded  to  the  management  of  others,  seems  to 
have  formed  an  idea  of  conciliating  the  rebels, 
lis  well  as  of  subduing  them.  For  this  purpose, 
be  sent  to  Scotland,  as  couimander-in-chief,  his 
patural  son,  James,  Duke  pf  Monmouth,  at  the 
head  of  a  large  body  of  th^  royiil  guards.  Thi^ 

yoi,,  II, 
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young  nobleioan  was  the  Kixig'3  favourite* 
both  from  the  extreme  beauty  of  his  person* 
^d  the  amiableness  of  his  disposition.  Charles 
had  taken  care  of  his  fortune,  by  uniting  hiia 
with  the  heiress  of  the  great  family  of  Bitf;- 
cleugh,  whose  large  estates  Are  stijl  enjoyed  hy 
(heir  descendants. 

Wealthy,  popular,  and  his  father's  fevourite, 
the  Duke  of  Monmouth  had  been  encouraged 
to  oppose  his  own  court  influence  to  that  of  the 
King's  brother,  the  Duke  of  York ;  and  as  the 
latter  had  declared  himself  a  Hom^n  Catholic, 
80  Monmouth,  to  mark  the  distinction  betwixt 
diem,  was  supposed  to  be  favourable  to  Pres- 
byterians, as  well  as  dissenters  of  any  sect,  and 
was  popularly  called  The  Protestant  Duke.  It 
was  naturally  supposed  that,  having  such  in- 
clinations, he  was  intrusted  with  some  powe/:s 
f^vduTohle  to  the  insurgents. 

These  unfortunate  persons  having  spent  a 
great  deal  of  time  in  debating  on  church  pole- 
mics, and  employed  no  part  of  it  in  disciplining 
their  army,  or  supplying  them  with  provisions, 
were  still  lying  in  the  vicinity  of  the  town  of 
Hamilton,  while  numbers,  despairing  of  their 
success,  were  every  day  deserting  them. 

On  the  21st  of  Jyne,  they  were  alarmed  by 
the  intelligence,  that  the  Duke  of  Monmoutn 
was  advancing  at  the  head  of  a  well-disciplined 
army.  This  did  not  recall  them  to  their  senses ; 
they  held  a  council,  indeed,  but  it  was  only  to 
engage  in  a  furious  debate,  which  Ifisted  until 
Hathillet  told  them  his  sword  was  drawn,  as 
.W^  agaiQst  thos^  who  accejpted  the  Ii^dult 


g«nce,  as  against  the  curates,  aofl  wiUidniw 
Irom  the  couiicil  after  this  deiianee,  follow^ 
Ji>y  those  who  professed  his  principles. 

The  moderate  party  thus  left  to  themsely^fiy 
jirf  w  «p  a  Supptieation  to  the  DuJi«  of  Mob^ 
mouttiy  and  after  describiiig  their  intole^abte 
^evanees,  declared  that  they  were  willing  i© 
i(|]:hdp(kit  all  epntroFersies  to  a  fleee  FarliaWieiil;, 
and  a  free  assembly  of  the  Church. 

The  Duke,  in  r«ply«  expressed  ;CQBvpa8sion 
ier  iheir  condition,  and  a  wisb  to  alleFia-te  it  by 
bis  intercession  wiih  the  King,  but  decto^redy 
ihey  must  in  the  int^f  im  ley  down  tj^eir  arpnta^ 
MThen  th«y  received  this  xnesaage,  tbo  insurgent 
tr«oops  were  in  ;the  greatest  disorjier,  ih^e  vioko^ 
party  having  chosen  this  unfortunate  moiment 
tor  eAshimng  Uie  <>fiice^s  whom  thisy  had  ^r- 
fioerly  chosen,  and  noi)»i(Biiting  others  who 
bad  no  taint  of  ErastijanisiOii  or  Malignity ;  la 
ptther  words,  no  disposition  ^  .a^J^nowledge  any 
Ullegiaiioe  to  the  IjLing.or  subiwsjion  to  i^  eir 
aril  power.  While  they  w^re  thus  enifdoy^di 
Ibe  troops  of  MonmoiAi^  «|}peared  in  sig-bt. 

1'be  insurgents  were  wedj  posted  for  diefcncKa» 
They  had  in  froni  the  Clyde,  a  deep  nvfur^  nojt 
enfii^  ford&ble,  aad  only  to  be  .caross^^  by  Sothi- 
well  Bridge^  which  giv«s  v^me  to  the  bmttli^^ 
This  is,  (or  rather  was,  for  though  it  stiU  ^eiiiatflt 
ills  now  iiL$ich  adtered,)  a  high,  steep,  and  nar- 
row bridge,  having  <a  .portal,  or  giatewayi  in  !tba 
een$r«,  which  the  insurgents  had  »but  and  bar** 
lieaded-  About  three  hundred  men  were  «(«» 
tioned  to  defend  this  iiQportftnt  pass,  uad^y 
]^»thiU«t,  SalfottT,  -and  ptbe^.    Ti^y  b^y^ 
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well,  and  made  a  stout  defence,  till  the  soldiers 
of  Monmouth  forced  the  pass  at  the  point  of  the 
bayonet.     The  insurgents  then  gave  way,   and 
the  royal  army  advanced  towards  the    main 
body,  who,  according  to  the  historian  Burnet^ 
seem  neither  to  have  had  the  grace  to  submit 
the  courage  to  fight,  nor  the  sense  to  run  away. 
They  stood  a  few  minutes  in  doubt  and  confuf 
sion,  their  native  courage  and  enthusiasm  fro* 
zen  by  the  sense  of  discord  amongst  themselves, 
and  the  sudden  approach  of  an  army  superior 
in  discipline.    At  length,  as  the  artillery  began 
to  play  upon  them,  and  the  horse  and  Highlan- 
ders were  about  to  charge,  they  gave  way  with- 
out resistance,  and  dispersed  like  a  flock  of 
sheep. 

The  gentle-tempered  Duke  of  Monmouth 
gave  strict  orders  to  afford  quarter  to  all  who 
asked  it,  and  to  make  prisoners,  but  spare  lives. 
€k)nsiderable  slaughter,  it  is  said,  took  place, 
notwithstanding  his  orders,  partly  owing  to 
the  unrelenting  temper  of  Claverhouse,  who 
was  burning  to  obtain  vengeance  for  the  defeat 
of  Drumclog,  and  the  death  of  his  kinsman, 
who  was  slain  there ;  and  partly  to  the  fury  of 
the  English  soldiers  and  the  Scottish  High- 
landers, who  distinguished  themselves  by  their 
cruelty. 

Four  hundred  men  were  killed  at  the  battle 
of  fiothwell  Bridge,  and  about  twelve  hundred 
made  prisoners.  These  last  were  marched  to 
Edinburgh,  and  imprisoned  in  the  Greyfriars' 
Church-yard,  like  cattle  in  a  pen-fold,  while 
f  everiil  ininist^rs  and  others  were  9^1ected  fo| 
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execution.  The  rest,  after  long  confinement 
there,  and  without  any  shelter  save  what  they 
found  in  the  tombs,  were  dismissed,  upon  giv- 
ing bonds  for  conformity  in  future,  and  the 
more  obstinate  were  sent  as  slaves  to  the  plan- 
tations.  Many  of  the  last  class  were  lost  at 
sea.  And  yet,  notwithstanding  these  disasters, 
the  more  remote  consequences  of  the  battle  of 
Both  well  Bridge  were  even  more  calamitous 
than  thpse  which  were  direct  and  immediate. 
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CHAP.  IT. 

The  Duke  of  YorVs  Administration  ^f  Affairs 
in  Scotland — Persecution  of  the  Cameroni" 
ans — The  Jerviswood  and  Rye-Hou^e  Plo§» 
— Death  of  Charles  IL 

The  efforts  made  by  Monmouth  obtained  a<i 
indemnify  which  was  ill-observed,  and  a  limited 
indulgence  which  was  speedily  recalled;  and 
instead  of  the  healing  measures  which  were  ex- 
pected, severe  inquisition  was  made  into  the 
conduct  of  the  western  proprietors,  accused  of 
favouring  the  insurrection,  and  that  of  the  gen- 
tlemen who  had  failed  to  give  attendance  in  the 
King's  host,  when  assembled,  to  put  it  down. 
The  excuses  made  for  this  desertion  of  duty 
were  singular  enough,  being,  in  many  cases,  a 
frank  confession  of  the  defaulters'  fear  of  dis- 
quiet from  their  wives,  some  of  whom  invoked 
bitter  curses  on  their  husbands,  if  they  took 
either  horse  or  man  to  do  prejudice  to  the  fana- 
tics who  were  in  arms.  To  these  excuses  the 
court  paid  no  heed,  but  fined  the  at)sentee8 
heavily,  and  even  threatened  forfeiture  of  their 
lands. 

The  mild  influence  of  Monmouth  in  the  ad 
ministration  of  Scotland  lasted  but  a  short 
while ;  and  that  of  Lauderdale,  though  that 
nobleman  was  now  loaded  with  age  as  well  as 
obloquy,  in  a  great  measure  revived,  until  it 
was  superseded  by  the  arrival  in  Scotland  of 
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tlie  King'9  brt>thef ,  and  heir  presumptiTe  df  the 
thi'offte,  lAiftes  I>uke  of  York. 

We  have  already  said  that  this  Prince  was  a 
Catbolie^  and  indeed  it  was  his  religion  which 
h^  occasioned  his  exile,  first  to  Brussels,  and 
now  to  Scotland.  The  King  consented  to  hia 
brother's  banishfnent  as  an  unaroidable  mea- 
sure, the  "Utmost  odium  having  been  excited 
against  aM  Catholics,  by  the  alleged  discovery 
of  It  plot  aftiongst  the  Papists,  to  rise  upon  and 
massacre  the  Protestants,  depose  the  King,  and 
put  his  brother  on  the  throne.  The  whole 
structure  of  this  story  is  now  allowed  to  have 
been  gross  lies  and  forgeries,  but  at  this  period, 
to  doubt  it  was  to  be  as  bad  as  the  Papists 
themselves.  The  first  fury  of  national  preju- 
<tice  having  begun  to  subside,  James  was  re- 
called ffom  Brussels  to  Scotland,  in  order  to  be 
nearer  his  bi'other,  though  still  at  such  a  dis- 
tance as  should  not  again  arouse  the  jealousy 
of-  the  irritable  Protestants. 

The  Duke  of  York  was  of  a  character  very 
difi^rent  from  his  bi^other  Charles.  He  had  nei- 
llief  that  monarch's  wit  nor  his  levity ,^  was  f(»nd 
of)  business,  and  capable  of  yielding  strict  at- 
tention to  it,  and,  without  being  penurious, 
might  be  considered  as  an  economist.  He  was 
attached  to  his  religion,  with  a  sincerity  honour^ 
able  to  him  as  a  man,  but  unhappy  for  him  as  a 
prince,  destined  to  reign  over  a  Protestant  peo- 
ple^  He  was  severe  even  to  cruelty,  and  nour^' 
ished  the  same  high  idea  of  the  divine  right  of 
kings,  and  the  duty  of  complete  submission  oil 
ihe  part  of  rabjectsy  which  was  the  original 
cause  of  his  father's  misfortunes. 
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On  the  Duke  of  York's  arrival  in  Scotktad, 
he  was  received  with  great  marks  (^  hoaour 
and  welcome  by  the  nobles  and  gentry*  and  oc- 
cupied the  palace  of  Holyrood,  which  Jiad  been 
long  untenanted  by  royalty.  He  exerted  hUn- 
self  much  to  conciliate  the  affections  of  the 
Scottish  persons  of  condition ;  and  his  grave 
and  lofty,  yet  courteous  manners,  suited  well 
the  character  of  a  people,  who,  proud  and  re* 
served  themselves,  willingly  pay  much  respect 
to  the  etiquette  of  rank,  providing  those  en  tided 
to  such  deference  are  conteiaed  to  admit  their 
claims  to  respect  in  return. 

The  Duke  of  York,  it  is  said,  became  aware 
of  the  punctilious  character  of  the^Scottish  na- 
tion, from  a  speech  of  the  well  known  Tom 
Dalziel.  The  duke  had  invited  this  old  cavalier 
to  dine  in  private  with  him,  and  with  hia 
Duchess,  Mary  of  Este,  daughter  of  the  Duke 
of  Modena.  This  princess  chose  to  consider  it 
as  a  derogation  from  her  rank  to  admit  a-subject 
to  her  table,  and  refused  to  sit  down  to  dinner 
if  Dalziel  should  remain  as  a  visiter.  "Madam,'* 
said  the  undismayed  veteran,  "  I  have  dined  at 
a  table  where  youi;  father  might  have  stood  at 
my  back."  He  alluded  to  that  of  the  Emperor 
of  Germany,  whom  the  duke  of  Modena  musti 
if  summoned,  have  attended  as  an  officer  of  the 
household. 

The  spirit  of  the  answer  is  said  to  have  de* 
termined  James,  while  holding  intercourse  with 
the  Scottish  nobles  and  gentry,  to  exercise.  a« 
much  affability  as  he  could  command  or  afie«l, 
which,  with  the  gravity  and  dignity  of  his  i 
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ners,  gave  him  great  iafluence  among  all  that 
approached  his  person.  He  paid  particular  at* 
tention  to  the  chiefs  of  Highland  clans,  made 
faimself  acquainted  with  their  different  interests 
and  characters,  and  exerted  himself  to  adjust 
and  reconcile  their  feuds.  By  such  means  he 
acquired  among  this  primitiye  race,  alike  sensi- 
sible  to  kind  treatment,  and  resentful  of  injury 
er  neglect,  so  great  an  ascendancy,  that  it  con- 
tinued to  be  felt  in  the  second  generation  of  his 
fomily. 

The  Duke  of  York,  a  Catholic  and  a  Prince, 
was  in  both  capacities  disposed  to  severity 
against  fanatics  and  insurgents ;  so  that  hiis 
presence  and  interference  in  Scottish  affairs 
increased  the  disposition  to  severity  against 
Presbjrterians  of  every  shade  and  modification. 
But  it  was  on  his  return,  after  a  short  visit  to 
London,  during  which  he  had  ascertained  that 
his  bro therms  affection  for  him  was  undiminish- 
ed, that  he  ventured  to  proceed  to  extremities 
in  suppressing  nonconformists. 

The  doctrines,  promulgated  by  the  more 
fierce  and  unreasonable  insurgents,  in  their 
camp  at  Hamilton,  lyere  now  adopted  by  the 
Bumerous  and  increasing  sect,  who  separated 
their  cause  entirely  from  that  of  the  moderate 
Presbyterians.  These  men  disowned  alto- 
gether the  King's  authority,  and  that  of  the 
government,  and  renounced  the  title  of  all  pre- 
tenders to  the  throne,  who  would  not  subscribe 
to  the  Solemn  League  and  Covenant^  and  go- 
tem  according  to  its  principles.  These  doc- 
trines were  chiefly  enforced  by  two  preiicbets, 
6       D 
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named  Cargill  and  Cameron,  from  the  last  of 
whom  their  followers  assumed^  or  acquired, 
the  title  of  Cameronians; 

Richard  Cameron  laboured  and  died  in  a 
manner  not  unworthy  of  his  high  pretensions, 
M  the  founder  of  a  religious  sect.  He  continu- 
ed in  open  resistance  after  the  battle  of  Both- 
well  Bridge ;  and  upon  the  22d  of  June,  ie8(X 
occupied  the  little  burgh  of  Sanqtihar  with  a 
•mall  party  of  armed  horsemen,  and  published 
a  paper,  or  Testimony,  formally  jdisowning  the 
authority  of  the  King,  and  proclaiming  that, 
by  injustice  and  tyranny,  he  had  forfeited  the 
throne.  After  this  bold  step,  Cameron,  being 
closely  pursued,  roamed  through  the  more  de- 
solate places  of  the  country,  with  a  few  friends 
in  arms,  of  whom  Hackston  of  Rathillet,  fa- 
mous for  his  share  in  the  death  of  Archbishop 
Sharpe,  was  the  principal. 

But,  upon  22d  July,  1680,  while  laying  at  a 
desolate  place,  called  Airs  Moss,  they  were 
alarmed  with  the  news,  that  Bruce  of  Earlshall 
was  coming  upon  them  with  a  superior  force 
of  infantry  and  dragoons.  *  The  Waudereni 
resolved  to  stand  their  ground,  and  Cameron 
pronounced  a  prayer,  in  which  he  three  times 
repeated  the  pathetic  expression,  '^Lord* 
spare  the  green  and  take  the  ripe.*'  He  then 
addressed  his  followers  with  great  firmness,  ex* 
horting  them  to  fight  to  the^  very  last,  "  For  I 
see,"  he  added,  "  heaven's  gates  open  to  re« 
ceive  all  such  as  shall  die  this  day>" 

Rathillet  divided  Uieir  handful  of  twenty* 
three  horse  upon  the  two  fianks  of  about  for^ 
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half-armed  infantry.  The  soldiers  approach- 
ed, and  charged  with  fury.  Cameron  was  kill- 
ed on  the  spot.  Rathillet  fought  with  great 
bravery,  but  was  at  length  over-powered, 
Btruck  down,  and  made  prisoner. 

In  the  barbarous  spirit  of  the  age,  the  sei- 
zure of  Hackston  was  celebrated  as  a  kind  of 
triumph,  and  all  possible  insult  was  heaped  on 
the  unhappy  man.  He  was  brought  into  Edin- 
burgh, mounted  on  a  horse  without  a  saddle, 
and  having  his  face  to  the  tail.  The  head  ana 
hands  of  Richard  Cameron  were  borne  before 
him  on  pikes.  But  such  insults  rather  arouse 
than  break  the  spirits  of  brave  men.  Hack- 
ston behaved  with  great  courage  before  the 
Council.  The  Chancellor' having  upbraided 
him  as  a  man  of  libertine  habits,  "While  I 
was  so,"  he  replied,  "^  I  was  acceptable  to  your 
lordship ;  I  only  lost  your  favour  when  I  re- 
nounced my  vices."  The  Archbishop's  death 
being  alleged  against  him  as  a  murder,  he  re- 
plied, *'  that  Heaven  would  decide  which' were 
the  greatest  murderers,  himself,  or  those  who 
sat  in  judgment  on  him." 

He  was  executed  with  circumstances  of  pro- 
tracted cruelty.  Both  his  hands  were  cut  off 
before  execution!  and  his  heart  torn  from  his 
bosom  before  he  was  quite  dead.  His  head, 
with  that  of  Cameron,  was  fixed  on  the  Nether- 
bow  Port,  the  hands  of  the  former  being  ex- 
tended, as  if  in  the  act  of  prayer.  One  of  the 
enemies  of  his  party  gave  Cameron  this  testi- 
mony on  the  occasion  :  "  Here  are  the  relics 
of  a  man  who  lived  praying^  and  preaching, 
and  died  praying  ami  fi  himg. 
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Daniel,  or  Donald  Cargill,  took  up  the  ban- 
ner of  the  sect,  which  had  fallen  from  Came- 
ron*8  dying  band.  He  aFOuched  its  tenets  as 
boldly  as  his  predecessor,  and  at  a  large  con« 
renticle  of  Cameronians,  held  in  the  Torwood, 
September,  1680,  had  the  audacity  to  pronounce 
sentence  of  excommunication  against  the  King;^ 
the  Duke  of  York,  the  Dukes  of  Monmouth, 
Lauderdale,  and  Rothes^  the  Lord  Advocate, 
and  General  Dalziel.  This  proceeding  was 
entirely  uncanonical,  and  contrary  to  the  rules 
of  the  Scottish  Presbyterian  church ;  but  it  as- 
sorted well  with  the  uncompromising  spirit  of 
the  Hill-men,  or  Cameronians,  who  desired  nei* 
ther  to  give  nor  receive  favours  from  those 
whom  they  termed  God's  enemies. 

A  high  reward  being  put  upon  Cargill's  heacjf 
he  was,  not  long  afterwards,  taken  by  a  Dum- 
friesshire gentleman,  and  executed,  along  with 
four  others,  all  disowning  the  authority  of  the 
King.  The  firmness  with  which  these  men 
met  death,  tended  to  confirm  the  good  opinion 
of  the  spectators  ;  and  though  the  Cameronian 
doctrines  were  too  wild  to  be  adopted  by  men 
of  sense  and  education,  y^t  they  spread  among 
the  inferior  rank^,  and  were  productive  of 
much  mischief. 

Thus,  persecution,  long  and  unsparingly  ex- 
ercised, drove  a  part  of  an  oppressed  peasantry 
into  wild  and  j)erilous  doctrines;  dangerous,  if 
acted  upon,  not  only  to  the  existing  tyranny, 
but  to  any  other  form  of  government,  how  mo- 
derate soever.  It  was,  considering  the  frantic 
severity  of  the  Privy  Council,  a  muAh  greate? 
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wonder  that  they  had  not  sooner  stirred  up  a 
spirit  of  determined  and  avowed  opposition  to 
their  government,  than  that  such  should  nonr 
have  arisen.  Nevertheless,  blind  to  experience, 
the  Duke  of  York,  who  had  now  completely  su- 
perseded Lauderdale  in  the  management  of  the 
Sottish  af&irs,  continued  to  attempt  the  extir> 
pation  of  the  Caitieronian  sect,  by  the  very 
same  violent  means  which  had  occasioned  its 
formation.  , 

All  usual  forms  of  law,  all  the  bulwarks  by 
which  the  subjects  of  a  country  are  protect- 
ed against  the  violence  of  armed  power,  were 
at  once  broken  down,  and  officers  and  soldieri 
received  commissions  not  only*  to  apprehend, 
but  to  interrogate  and  punish,  any  persona 
whom  they  might  suspect  of  fanatical  princi- 
ples ;  and  if  they  thought  proper,  they  might 
put  them  to  death  upon  the  spot.  All  that  was 
necessary  to  condemnation  was,  that  the  hidi- 
vlduals  seized  upon  should  scruple  to  renounce 
the  Covenant — or  should  hesitate  to  admit,  that 
the  death  of  $harpe  was  an  act  of  murder — or 
should  refuse  to  pray  for  the  King — or  to  an- 
swer any  other  ensnaring  or  captious  questions 
concerning  their  religious  principles. 

A  scene  of  this  kind  is  told  with  great  sim- 
plicity ^nd  effect  by  one  of  the  writers  of  the 
period ;  and  I  am  truly  sorry  that  Claverhouse, 
whom,  at  the  time  of  the  Revolution,  we  shall 
find  acting  a  heroic  part,  was  a  principal  agent 
in  this  act  of  cruelty,  Nor,  considering  the 
cold-blooded  and  savage  barbarity  of  th^e  deed, 
'can  we  admit  the  excuse  either  of  the  orderi 
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under  which  he  acted,  or  df  the  party  preju- 
dices of  the  time,  or  of  the  eondidon  of  the 
sufferer  as  a  rebel  and  outlaw,  to  diminish  our 
unquatiiied  detestation  of  it. 

There  lived  at  this  gloomy  period,  at  a  place 
called  Preshill,  or  Priesthill,  in  Luiarkshire,  a 
man  named  John  Brown,  a  carrier  by  profes- 
sion, and  called,  from  his  zealous  religious 
principles,  the  Christian  Carrier.  This  man 
had  been  out  with  the  insurgents  at  BothweU 
Bridge,  and  was  for  other  reasons  amenable  to 
the  cruelty  of  the  existing  laws. 

On  a  morning  of  May,  1685,  Peden,  one  o( 
the  Cameronian  ministers,  whom  Brown  had 
sheltered  in  his  house,  took  his  leave  of  bis 
host  and  his  wife,  repeating  twice, — "Poor 
woman  !  a  fearful  morning — a  dark  and  misty 
moi'ning !" — words  which  were  afterwards  be- 
lieved to  be  prophetic  of  calamity.  Wien 
Peden  was  gone,  Brown  left  his  house  wit^i  a 
spade  in  his  hand  for  his  ordinary  labour,  when 
he  was  suddenly  surrounded  and  arrested  by 
a  band  of  horse,  with  Claverhouse  at  their 
head.  Although  the  prisoner  had  a  hesitation 
in  his  speech  upon  ordinary  occasions,  he  aa- 
swered  the  questions  which  were  put  to  him  i^ 
this  extremity  with  such  composure  and  firm- 
ness, that  Clarverhouse  asked  whether  he  wa«  a 
preacher.  He  was  answered  in  the  negative^ 
"  If  he  has  not  preached,"  said  Claverhouse, 
"  mickle  hath  he  prayed  in  his  time.  But  be- 
take you  now  to  your  prayers  for  the  la«J 
time,  (addressing  the  sufi'erer,)  for  you  shall 
presently  die. ' 
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The  poor  man  kneeled  down  and  prayed 
with  2C»1,  and  when  he  was  touching  on  the 
political  state  of  the  country,  and  praying  that 
Heaven  would  spare  a  remnant,  Claverhouse^ 
interrupting  him,  said,  "  I  gave  yoVi  leave  to 
pray,  and  you  are  preaching."  "  Sir,"  answer- 
ed the  prisoner,  turning  towards  his  judge  on 
his  knees,  "you  know  nothing  either  of  preach- 
ing or  praying,  if  you  call  what  I  now  say 
preaching;"  then  continued  without  confusion. 

When  his  devotions  were  ended,  Claverhouse 
commanded  him  to  bid  good  night  to  his*  wife 
and  children.  Brown  turned  towards  them, 
and  taking  his  wife  by  the  hand,  told  her  that 
ti>e  hour  was  come  which  he  had  spoken  of, 
when  he  first  asked  her  consent  to  marry  him. 
The  poor  woman  answered  firmly, — "  In  this 
cause  I  am  wilKng  to  resign  you." — "  Then 
have  I  nothing  to  do  save  to  die,"  he  replied ; 
**  and  I  thank  God  I  have  been  in  a  frame  to 
meet  death  for  many  years."  He  was  shot 
d^ftd  by  a  party  of  soldiers  at  the  end  of  his 
own  house;  and  although  his  M'ife  was  of  a 
nervous  habit,  and  used  to  become  sick  at  the 
sight  of  blood,  she  had  on  this  occasion  strength 
enough  to  support  the  dreadful  scene  without 
fainting  or  confusion,  only  her  eyes  dazzled 
when  U)e  carabines  were  fired.   « 

While  her  husband's  dead  body  lay  stretch- 
ed before  him,  Claverhouse  asked  her  what 
she  thought  of  her  husband  now.  "I  ever 
thought  much  of  him,"  she  replied,  "  and  now 
more  than  ever."  "  It  were  but  justice,"  said 
Claverhouse,  "to  lay  thee  besicfe  him."^  "I 
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doubt  not,"  she  replied,  "  that  if  you  were  per- 
mitted, your  cruelty  would  carry  you  that 
length*  But  how  will  you  answer  for  thU 
morning's  work  ?" — "  To  man  I  can  be  answer- 
able," said  Claverhpuse,  "  and  Heaven  I  will 
take  in  my  own  hand."  He  then  pounted  his 
horse  and  marched,  and  left  her  with  the  corpse 
of  her  husband  lying  beside  her,  and  her  father- 
less infant  in  her  arms.  *^  She  placed  the  child 
on  the  ground,"  says  the  narrative,  with,  scrip- 
tural simplicity,  *'tied  up  the  corpse's  bead, 
and  straighted  the  limbs,  and  covered  him  with 
her  plaid,  and  sat  down  and  wept  over  him.** 

The  persecuted  and  oppressed  fanatics  show- 
ed upon  all  occasions  the  same  undaunted  firm- 
ness, nor  did  the  women  fall  short  of  the  men 
in  fortitude.  Two  of  them  underwent  the 
punishment  of  death,  by  drowning;  for  which 
purpose  they  were  chained  to  posts  within  the 
flood-mark,  and  exposed  to  the  fury  of  the  ad- 
vancing tide,  while,  at  the  same  time,  they 
were  offered  rescue  from  the  approaching  bil- 
lows, the  sound  of  which  was  roaring  in  their 
ears,  if  they  would  but  condescend  so  far  as  to 
say,  God  save  the  King,  "  Consider,"  said  the 
well-meaning  friends  around  them,  "  it  is  your 
duty  to  pray  even  for  the  greatest  sinner." — 
"  But  we  are  npt  to  do  so,"  said  the  elder  fe- 
male, "  at  the  bidding  of  every  profligate." 
Her  place  of  execution  being  nearer  the  ad- 
vancing tide,  she  was  first-  drowned ;  and  her 
younger  companion  having  said  something,  as  if 
she  desired  the  King's  salvation,  the  bystanders 
would  have  saved  her;   but  when  she  was 
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dxmgged  out  of  the  waves,  half  strangled,  she 
eliose  to  be  replunged  into  them,  rather  than 
abjure  the  covenant.     She  died  accordingly. 

But  it  was  not  the  common  people  and  the 
fanaties  alone-  who  were  vexed  and  harassed 
with  unreasonable  oaths.  Those  of  higher  rank 
M»re  placed  in  equal  danger,  by  a  test  oath,  of 
a  complex  and  puzzling  nature,  and  so  far  in- 
consistent with  itself,  that  while,  on  the  one 
hand,  the  person  who  took  it  was  to  profess  his 
full  belief  and  compliance  with  the  Confession 
of  Faith  adopted  by  the  Scottish  Church  in  the 
First  Parliament  of  King  James  VI.  he  was  in 
the  next  clause  made  to  acknowledge  the  King 
as  supreme  head  of  the  Church  ;  a  proposition 
entirely  inconsistent  with  that  very  Confession 
which  he  had  just  recognized.  Nevertheless, 
this  test  was  considered  as  a  general  pledge  of 
layalty  to-  be  taken  by  every  one  to  whom  it 
should  be  tendered,  under  pain  of  ruinous  fines, 
confiscations,  and  even  death  itself.  The  case 
of  the  Earl  of  Argyle  was  distinguished,  even  in 
those  oppressive  timesj  for  its  peculiar  injustice. 

This  nobleman  was  the  son  of  the  marquis 
who  was  beheaded  at  the  commencement  of 
this  reign,  and  he  himself,  as  we  have  already 
mentioned,  had  been  placed  in  danger  of  losing 
life  and  lands,  by  a  most  oppressive  proceeding 
on  the  obsolete  statute  of  leasing-making.  He 
was  now  subjected  tq  a  severer  storm.  When 
the  oath  was  tendered  to  him,  as  a  Privy  Coun- 
sellor, he  declared  he  took  it  so  far  as  it  was 
consistent  with  itself,  and  with  the  Protestant 
religion.    Such  a  qualification,  it  might  have 
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been  thought,  was  entirely  biameless  and  ua« 
exceptionable.  And  yet  for  having  added  thia 
explanation  to  thcToath  which  he  was  required 
to  take,  Argyle  was  thrown  into  prison,  and 
brought  to  the  bar  as  guilty  of  treason  and 
leasing*making.  He  was  found  guilty,  ai^ 
sentence  of  death  and  forfeiture  was  pronauii-> 
ced  against  him  as  a  traitor. 

It  has  been  plausibly  alleged,  that  govem* 
ment  only  used  this  proceeding,  to  wring  frcun 
the  unfortunate  Earl  a  surrender  of  his  jurisdic- 
tion ;  but,  very  prudently,  he  did  not  choose  to 
trust  his  life  on  so  precarious  a  tenure.  He 
was  one  of  the  few  Peers  who  still  professed 
an  attachment  to  the  Presbyterian  religion; 
and  the  enemies  who  had  abused  the  laws  so 
grossly  to  obtain  his  condemnation,  were  suffi- 
ciently likely  to  use  the  advantage  to  the  utter- 
most* He  escaped  from  the  Castle  of  Edin- 
burgh, disguised  in  his  sister's  clothes,  and  went 
over  to  Holland. 

This  extravagant  proceeding  struck  general 
terror,  from  its  audacious  violation  of  justice, 
while  the  gross  fallacy  on  which  it  rested  was 
the  subject  of  general  contempt.  Even  the 
children  educated  in  Geolrge  Heriot's  Hospital, 
(a  charity  on  a  plan  similar  to  that  of  Christ 
Church  in  London,)  turned  into  ridicule  the 
proceedings  on  this  iniquitous  trial.  They 
voted  that  their  yard  dog.  was  a  person  under 
trust,  and  that  the  test,  therefore,  should  be 
tendered  to  him.  Poor  Watch,  you  maybe* 
lieve,  only  smclled  at  the  paper  on  which  his 
oath  was  printed*  and  would  pay  no  more  at- 
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tention  to  it.  Upon  this,  the  paper  was  again 
offered,  haring  been  rubbed  over  with  butter, 
which  induced  the  mastiff  to  swallow  it.  This 
was  called  taking  the  test  with  a  qualification, 
and  the  dog  was  adjudged  to  be  hanged  as  i 
leasing-roaker,  and  perverter  of  the  laws  of  tfee 
kingdom. 

The  gross  violence  of  these  proceedings 
awakened  resentment  as  well  as  fear.  But  fear 
was  at  first  predominant.  Upwards  of  thirty-six 
noblemen  and  gentlemen,  attached  to  the  Pres- 
byterian religion,  resolved  to  sell  their  proper- 
ty in  Scotland,  and  remove  themselves  to  Ame- 
rica, where  they  might  live  according  to  the 
dictates  of  their  conscience.  A  deputation 
of  their  number,  Lord  Melville,  Sir  John  Coch- 
rane, Baillie  of  Jerviswood,  and  others,  went 
to  London  to  prepare  for  this  emigration. 
Here  the  secret  was  imparted  to  them,  of  an 
enterprise  formed  by  Monmouth,  Shaftesbury, 
Lord  Russell,  and  Algernon  Sidney,  to  alter 
the  government  under  Charles  II. :  and,  at  all 
events,  to  prevent,  by  the  most  forcible  means, 
the  Duke  of  York's  ascent  to  the  throne,  in 
ease  of  the  King's  de^th. 

The  Scottish  malcontents  abandoned  their 
plan  of  emigration,  to  engage  in  this  new  and 
more  adventurous  scheme.  Walter  Scott,  Earl 
of  Tarras,  brother-in-law  of  the  Earl  of  Mon- 
mouth, undertook  for  a  rising  in  the  south  of 
Scotland  ;  and  many  of  his  name  and  kindred, 
as  well  as  other  gentlemen  of  the  Borders  of 
Scotland,  engaged  in  the  plot.  One  gentleman 
who  was  invited  to  join,  excused  himself,  on 
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ftccountof  the  ommous  sound  of  the  titles  of 
two  of  the  persons  engaged.  He  did  not,  lie 
said,  like  such  words  as  Gallowshiels  and 
Hangingshaw. 

Besides  the  Scottish  plot,  and  that  which  w&s 
conducted  by  Russell  and  Sidney  in  London, 
there  were  in  that  city  some  desperate  men,  of 
a  subordinate  description,  who  proposed  to 
simplify  the  purpose  of  both  the  principal  con*- 
spiracies,  by  putting  the  king  to  death  as  he 
passed  by  a  place  called  the  Rye-house.  This 
last  plot  becoming  public,  was  the  means  of 
defeating  the  others.  But  although  Campbell 
of  Cessnock,  Baiilie  of  Jerviswood,  and  some 
conspirators  of  less  cdnsequence,  were  arrest* 
ed,  the  escape  of  most  of  the  persons  concern- 
ed, partly  disappointed  the  revenge  of  the 
government.  The  circumstances  attending 
some  of  these  escapes  were  singular. 

Lord  Melville  was  about  to  come  to  Edin- 
burgh from  his  residence  in  Fife,  and  had  sent 
his  principal  domestic,  a  Highlander,  named 
MacArthur,  to  make  preparations  for  his  arri- 
val in  town.  The  Justice-General  was  friendly 
to  Lord  Melville.  He  had  that  morning  issued 
warrants  for  his  arrest,  and  desired  to  put  him 
on  his  guard,  but  durst  take  no  steps  to*  do  so. 
Happening  to  see  Lord  Melville's  valet  on  the 
street,  he  bent  his  eye  significantly  on  him,  and 
asked,  "  What  are  you  doing  here  ?  Get  back, 
you  Highland  dog  !"  The  man  began  to  say 
lie  was  making  preparations  for  his  master 
coming  to  town,  when  the  Justice  again  inter- 
rupted him,  saying,  angrily,  **  Get  hoine,  yov 
Highland  dog !"  and  then  passed  on. 
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MaeArtbur  was  sensible  of  the  dangeraus 
temper  of  the  times,  and  upon  receiving  sueh 
a  hint,  slight  as  it  was,  from  such  a  man,  he  re- 
solved to  go  back  to  his  master.  At  the  Ferry 
he  saw  a  party  of  the  guards  embarking  on 
the  same  voyage.  Making  every  exertion,  he 
got  home  time  enough  to  alarm  his  Lord,  who 
immediately  absconded,  and  soon  after  got  over 
to  Holland. 

Sir  Patrick  Hume  of  Polwarth,  afterwar(fe 
Lord  Marchmont,  had  a  still  more  narrow  es* 
cape.  The  party  of  guards  sent  to  arrest  him 
had  stopped  at  the  house  of  a  friend  to  the  go- 
vernment to  get  refreshments,  which  were  am- 
ply supplied  to  them.  The  lady  of  the  house, 
who  secretly  favoured  the  Presbyterian  interest* 
connected  the  appearance  of  this  party,  and 
the  inquiries  which  they  made  concerning  the 
road  to  Polwarth  Castle,  with  some  danger 
threatened  to  Sir  Patrick  Hume.  She  dared 
not  write  to  apprize  him,  and  still  lest  durst  she 
trust  a  messenger  with  any  verbal  communica- 
tion. She  therefore  w^rapt  up  a  feather  in  a 
blank  piece  of  paper,  and  sent  it  over  the  hills 
by  a  boy,  while  she  detained  the  military  party 
aalong  as  she  could,  without  exciting  suspicion. 
In  the  meantime.  Sir  Patrick  received  the  to- 
ken, and  his  acute  apprehension  being  rendered 
yet  more  penetrating  by  a  sense  of  danger,  he 
at  once  comprehended  that  the  feather  was 
meant  to  convey  a  hint  to  him  that  he  should 
fly. 

Having  been  long  peculiarly  odious  to  the 
go^eniment.  Sir  Patrick  could  think  of  no  'se- 
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cure  retreat  abore  ground.  A  subterranean 
rault  iji  Polwarth  churchyard,  being  the  place 
in  which  hi^  ancestors  were  buried,  seemed  (ha 
only  safe  place  of  refuge.  The  sole  light  ad« 
mitted  inie  this  dreary  cell  was  by  a  small  slit 
at  pne  end.  A  trusty  domestic  contrived  to 
convey  a  bed  and  bed-clothes  to  this  dismal 
place,  and  here  Sir  Patrick  lay  concealed  during 
the  strict  search  which  was  made  for  him  in 
every  direction. 

His  daughter,  Grizeli  Hume,  then  about 
eighteen  years  of  age,  was  intrusted  with  the 
task  of  conveying  him  food,  which  could  be 
only  brought  to  the  vault  at  midnight.  She 
had  been  bred  up  in  the  usual  superstitions  of 
the  times,  about  ghosts  and  apparitions,  but 
the  duty  which  she  was  discharging  to  her  father 
banished  all  such  childish  fe^rs.  When  she  re- 
turned from  her  first  journey,  her  mother  asked 
her  if  she  was  not  frightened  in  going  through 
the  churchyard.  She  answered,  that  she  had 
felt  fear  for  nothing  except  the  minister's  dogs, 
(the  manse  being  nigh  the  church,)  which  had 
kept  such  a  barking  as  to  alarm  her  for  a  dis- 
covery. Her  mother  sent  for  the  clergyman 
next  morning,  and  by  pretending  an  alarm  for 
mad  dogs,  prevailed  on  him  to  destroy  them  or 
shut  them  up. 

But  it  was  not  enough  to  have  a  faithful  me»- 
aenger ;  much  precaution  was  also  necessary, 
to  secure  secretly,  and  by  stealth,  the  provi- 
sions for  the  unfortunate  recluse,  since,  if  the 
victuals  had  been  taken  openly,  the  servants 
must  naturally  have  suspected  the  purpose  U 
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which  they  were  to  be  applied.  Grizell  Hume 
used,  therefore,  to  abstract  from  the  table,  as 
secretly  as  she  could,  a  portions*  of  the  family 
dinner.  Sir  Patrick  Hume  was  fond  of  sheep's 
head,  (being  a  good  Scotsman  in  all  respecto,) 
and  Grizell,  aware  of  her  father's  taste,  had 
slipt  into  her  napkin  a  large  part  of  one  which 
was  on  the  table,  when  one  of  her  brothers,  a 
boy  too  3rouiig  to  be  trusted  with  the  seeret, 
bawled  out,  in  his  surprise  at  the  disappearance 
of  the  sheep's  head,  ''Mamma,  look  at  Griszy-— 
while  we  were  supping  the  broth,  she  has  eaten 
up  all  the  sheep's  head." 

While  in  this  melancholy  abode.  Sir  Patrick 
Hume's  principal  amusement  was  reading  and 
reciting  Buchanan's  translation  of  the  Psalms. 
After  lurking  in  his  father's  tomb,  and  after- 
wards in  his  own  house,  for  three  or  four 
weeks,  he  at  length  ventured  abroad,  and 
through  many  dangers  made  his  escape  to  Hol- 
land, Uke  other  fugitives. 

In  the  meantime,  BaOlie  of  Jendswood, 
though  in  a  very  infirm  state  of  health,  was 
brought  to  that  trial  from  which  Polwarth  and 
others  had  escaped  so  marvellously.  This 
gentleman  had  been  offered  his  life,  on  condi-  * 
tion  of  his  becoming  a  witness  against  Lord 
Russell;  a  proprossS  which  he  rejected  with 
disdain,  saying,  those  who  uttered  it  knew 
neither  him  nor  his  country.  It  does  not  ap» 
pear  that  there  was  the  slightest  evidence  of 
the  Scottish  gentlemen  having  any  concern  ia 
the  scheme  for  assassinating  the  King,  but  there 
8  no  doubt  that  they  had  meditated  an  insur* 
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rection,  a&  the  oaly  mode  of  escaping  the  con- 
tinued persecution  of  the  government. 

When  Baiilie  received  sentence  of  death,  he 
only  replied,  "  My  Lords,  the  8«itence  is  sharp, 
and  the  time  is  shior^  ;  but  I  thank  God,  who 
has  made  me  as  fit  to  die  as  you  are  to  live." 
He  suffered  death  with  the  same  firmness ;  and 
bis  lady,  with  Roman  fortitude,  had  the  courage 
to  be  present  at  the  execution.  It  is  worthy 
of  mention,  that  the  son  and  heir  of  this  gentle- 
man afterwards  married  the  same  young  lady 
who  so  piously  supported  her  father.  Sir 
Patrick  Hume,  while  concealed  in  the  tomb. 
No  other  person  was  executed  for  accession  to 
what  was  called  the  Jerviswood  Plot,  but 
many  gert^Smen  were  tried  in  absence,  and 
their  e;  tiites  being  declared  forfeited,  were 
bestowed  on  the  ^  most  violent  tools  of  the 
government. 

Upwards  of  two  thousand  individuals  were 
denounced  outlaws,  or  fugitives  from  justice. 
Other  persons,  obnoxious  to  the  rulers,  were 
exorbitantly  fined.  One  of  these  was  Sir  Wil- 
liam Scott  of  Harden,  from  whose  third  son 
your  mother  is  descended.  This  gentleman, 
in  his  early  years,  had  been  an  active  member 
of  the  Committee  of  Estates,  but  was  now  up- 
wards of  seventy,  and  much  retired  from  pub- 
lic life.  But  his  nephew,  Walter,  Earl  of  Tar- 
ras,  was  deeply  concerned  in  the  Jerviswood 
plot ;  more  than  one  of  Harden's  sons  were 
also  implicated,  and  hence  he  became  obnox- 
ious to  the  government.  He  attended  only  on 
the  Indulged,  that  is,  licensed  preaeliers,  and 
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had  kept  himself  free  of  giving  any  offence  that 
could  be  charged  against  him.  The  celebrated 
Richard  Cameron  had  been  for  some  time  his 
chaplain,  but  had  been  dismissed  so  soon  as  he 
declared  against  the  Indulgence,  and  afforded 
other  symptoms  of  the  riolent  opinions  of  his 

BCCt. 

But  the  Privy  Counfcil  had  determined  that 
husbands  should  be  made  responsible  for  the 
penalties  and  fines  incurred  by  their  wives. 
Lady  Scott  of  Harden  had  become  liable  for  so 
many  transgressions  of  this  kind,  that  the  sum 
total,  amounting  to  almost  two  thousand 
pounds,  was,  with  much  difiiculty,  limited  to 
fifteen  hundred  pounds,  an  immense  sum  for  a 
Scottish  gentleman  of  that  period ;  but  which 
was  extorted  from  this  aged  gentleman,  by  im-> 
prisonment  in  the  Castle  of  Edinburgh. 

Whilst  these  affairs  Were  going  on  in  Scot- 
land, the  Duke  of  York  was  suddenly  recalled 
to  London  by  the  King,  whose  health  began  to 
fell.  Monmouth,  his  favourite  son,  had  been 
obliged  to  retire  abroad,  in  consequence  of  the 
afiair  of  the  Rye-house  plot.  It  was  said  that 
the  King  still  nourished  a  secret  wish  to  recall 
his  son,  and  to  send  the  Duke  of  York  back  to 
Scotland.  But  if  he  meditated  such  a  change 
of  resolution,  which  seems  rather  improbable, 
fate  left  him  no  opportunity  to  execute  it. 

Charles  II.  died  of  a  stroke  of  apoplexy, 
ivhich  summoned  him  from  the  midst  of  a  dis- 
tracted country,  and  a  gay  and  luxurious  court, 
on  the  6th  of  February,  1685. 

Vo^  II.  '70. 
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CHAP.  V. 

ImDoH&ns  and  ExecuHon  of  Monmouth  and 
Argyle-^Executiou  of  Rumboldf  the  princi" 
pie  Conspirator  in  the  Rye^House  Plot — 
Imprisonment  of  a  Body  of  NonconfomUste 
in  Dunottar  Castle — Distinctions  between 
the  two  Parties  of  Whig  and  Tory — James 
Ws  Plans  for  the  Restoration  of  Popery. 

When  the  Duke  of  York  ascended  the  throne 
on  the  death  of  his  brother  Charles,  he  assumed 
the  title  of  James  II.  of  England,  and  James 
VII.  of  Scotland.  His  eldest  daughter,  Marj, 
(whom  he  had  by  his  first  wife,)  was  married  tc 
William,  Prince  of  Orange,  the  Stadtholder  or 
President  of  the  Dutch  United  Provinces ;  a 
Prince  of  great  wisdom,  sense,  and  coumge, 
distinguished  by  the  share  he  had  taken  in 
opposing  the  ambition  of  France.  He  was 
now  next  heir  to  the  crown  of  England,  unless 
the  King,  his  father-in-law,  should  have  a  sur- 
viving son  by  his  present  Queen,  Mary  of  Este. 

It  was  natural  to  conclude,  that  the  Prinee 
of  Orange  viewed  with  the  most  intense  int^^st 
the  various  revolutions  and  changes  of  disposi- 
tion which  took  place  in  a  kingdom  where  he 
possessed  so  deep  a  stake.  It  did  not  escape  re- 
mark, that  the  Duke  of  Monmouth,  the  Earl  of 
Argyle,  and  the  various  malcontents  who  were 
compelled  to  fly  from  England  or  Scotland, 
■eenifid  to  find  support,  as  well  as  jteiuge^  in 
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Holland.  On  this  subject  James  made  several 
remonstrances  to  his  son-in-law,  which  the 
Prince  evaded,  by  alleging  that  a  free  state,  like 
the  Dutch  republic,  could  not  shut  its  ports 
sgainst  fugitives,  of  whatever  description ;  and 
with  such  excuses  James  was  obliged  to  remain 
satisfied.  Nevertheless,  the  enemies  of  the 
monarch  were  so  absolutely  subdued,  both  in 
Scotland  and  England,  that  no  prince  in  Europe 
seemed  more  firmly  seated  upon  his  throne. 

In  the  meanwhile,  there  was  no  relaxation  in 
the  oppressive  measures  carried  on  in  Scotland. 
The  same  laws  for  apprehending,  examining, 
and  executing  in  the  fields,  were  enforced  with 
unrelenting  severity;  and  as  the  refusal  to  bear 
evidence  against  a  person  accused  of  treason, 
was  made  to  amount  to  a  crime  equal  to  treason 
itself,  the  lands  and  life  of  every  one  seemed  to 
be  exposed  to  the  machinations  of  the  corrupt 
ministry  of  an  urbitrary  Prince. 

To  administer  or  receive  the  Covenant,  oi 
even  to  write  in  its  defence,  was  declared  trea- 
sonable, and  many  other  deUnquencies  were 
screwed  up  to  the  same  penalty  of  death  and 
confiscation.  Those  whom  the  law  named 
traitors  were  thus  rendered  so  numerous,  that 
it  seemed  to  be  impossible  for  the  most  cautious 
to  avoid  coming  into  contact  with  them,  and 
diereby  subjecting  themselves  to  the  severe 
penalties  denounced  on  all  having  intercourse 
with  such  delinquents.  This  general  scene  of 
oppression  would,  it  was  supposed,  lead  to  a 
universal  desire  to  shake  off  the  yoke  of  JameSt 
ihould  an  opportanity  be  afforded. 
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Under  this  conviction,  the  numerous  disaf- 
fected persons  who  had  retreated  to  Holland, 
resolved  upon  a  double  invasion  of  Britain,  one 
part  of  which  was  to  be  directed  against  Eng. 
land,  under  command  of  the  popular  Duke  of 
Monmouth,  whose  hopes  of  returning  in  any- 
more peaceful  fashion  had  been  destroyed  by 
the  death  of  his  father,  Charles  11.  The  other 
branch  of  the  expedition  was  destined  to  invade 
Scotland,  having  at  its  head  the  Eari  of  Argyle, 
(who  had  been  the  victim  of  so  much  unjust 
persecution,)  with  Sir  Patrick  Hume,  Sir  John 
Cochrane,  and  others,  the  most  important  of 
the  Scottish  exiles,  to  assist  and  counsel  him. 

As  these  Tales  relate  exclusively  to  tite 
history  of  Scotland,  I  need  only  notice,  that 
Monmouth's  share  of  the  undertaking  seemed, 
for  a  time,  to  promise  success.  Having  land^ 
at  Lyme  in  Dorsetshire,  he  was  j dined  by 
greater  numbers  of  men  than  he  had  means  at 
arming,  and  his  rapid  progress  greatly  alarmed 
James's  government.  But  his  adherents  were 
almost  entrrely  of  the  lower  order,  whose  zoil 
and  courage  might  be  relied  on,  but  who  had 
no  advantages  of  influence  from  education  or 
property. 

At  length  the  unfortunate  Duke  hazarded  a 
battle  near  Sedgmoor,  in  which  his  cavalry, 
from  the  treachery  or  cowardice  of  their  leader, 
Lord  Grey,  fled,  and  left  the  infantry  unpro- 
tected. The  sturdy  peasants  fought  with  the 
utmost  resolution,  until  they  were  to taUy  broken 
and  dispersed,  with  great  slaughter.  Bat  the 
carnage  made  among  tbe  unresisting  fui^itives 
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was  forgotten,  in  comparison  with  the  savage . 
and  unsparing  judicial  prosecutions  which  were 
afterwards  carried  on  before  Judge  JefTeries,  a 
man  whose  cruelty  was  a  shame  to  his  profes« 
sion,  and  to  mankind. 

.  Monmouth  himself  had  no  better  fortune  than 
(lis  unfortunate  adherents.  He  fell  into  the 
bands  of  the  pursuers,  and  was  brought  pri« 
noner  to  the  Tower  of  London.  He  entreated 
to  be  permitted  to  have  an  interview  with  the 
King)  alleging  he  had  something  of  consequence 
to  discover  to  him.  But  when  this  was  at  length 
granted,  the  unhappy  Duke  had  nothing  to  tell, 
or  at  least  told  nothing,  but  exhausted  himself 
in  asking  mercy  at  the  hands  of  his  uncle,  who 
had  previously  determined  not  to  grant  it. 
Monmouth  accordingly  suffered  death  on  Tow- 
er-hilJ,  amid  the  lamentations  of  the  common 
people,  to  whom  he  was  endeared  by  his  vari- 
ous amiable  qualities,  and  the  beauty  of  hia 
person,  which  qualified  him  to  be  the  delight 
and  ornament  of  a  court,  but  not  to  be  the  libe- 
rator of  an  oppressed  people. 

While  the  brief  tragedy  of  Monmouth's  inva- 
aion,  defeat,  and  death,  was  passing  in  England, 
Argyle's  invasion  of  Scotland  was  brought  to 
AS  unhappy  a  conclusion.  The  leaders,  even 
before  they  left  their  ships,  differed  as  to  the 
course  to  be  pursued.  Argyle,  a  great  chief- 
tain in  the  Highlands,  was  naturally  disposed 
to  make  the  principal  efforts  in  that  country 
which  his  friends  and  followers  inhabited.  Sir 
Patrick  Hume  and  Sir  John  Cochrane,  while 
ib»y  admitted  that  they  were  certain  to  raisQ 
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the  clan  of  Campbell  by  foUowing  the  Earl's 
counsel,  contended/  nevertheless,  that  this  sin- 
gle  elan,  however  brave  and  numerous,  could 
not  contend  with  the  united  strength  of  all  tine 
other  western  tribes,  who  were  hostile  to  Ap- 
gjle,  and  personally  attached  to  James  II. 
They  complained,  that  by  landing  in  the  Weftt 
Highlands,  they  should  expose  themselves  to 
be  shut  up  in  a  corner  of  the  kingdom,  where 
they  could*  expect  to  be  joined  by  none 
save  Argyle*s  immediate  dependants;  and 
where  they  must  necessarily  be  separated  from 
the  western  provinces,  in  which  the  oppressed 
Covenanters  had  shown  themselves  ready  to 
rise,  even  without  the  encouragement  of  money 
or  arms,  or  of  a  number  of  brave  gentlemen 
to  command  and  lead  them  on. 

These  disputes  augmented,  when,  on  landings 
in  Kintyre,  the  Earl  of  Argyle  raised  his  das 
to  the  number  of  about  a  thousand  men. 
Joined  to  the  adventurers  who  had  embarked: 
from  Holland,  who  were  about  three  hundred, 
and  to  other  recruits,  the  insurgent  army  might 
amount  in  all  to  fifteen  hundred  men,  a  sufficient 
number  to  have  struck  a  severe  blow  before 
the  royal  forces  could  have  assembled  together, 
if  the  invaders  could  have  dc  termiaed  among 
themselves  where  to  aim  it. 

Argyle  proposed  marching  to  Inverary,  to 
attack  the  Laird  of  Ballechan,  who  was  lying 
there  for  the  King  with  six  hundred  Higln 
landers,  waiting  the  support  of  the  Marquis  of 
Athole,  who  was  at  the  head  of  several  clansln 
motion  towajpdft  Ariylesbire.    But  Six  John 
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Cochnine,  haTiiig  htid  some  coBununioations  in 
the  west,which  promised  a  general  rising  in  that 
country,  declared  that  the  main  effort  should  be 
made  in  that  quarter.  He  had  a  letter  also 
from  a  gentleman  of  Lanarkshire,  named  Wil« 
liam  Cleland,  undertaking,  that  if  the  Marquis 
of  Argyle  would  declare  for  the  work  of  Refor- 
mation, carried  on  from  the  year  1638  to  1648, . 
he  should  be  joined  by  all  the  faithful  Presby* 
terians  in  that  l;ountry.  Sir  John^  therefore 
demanded  from  Argyle  a  supply  of  men  and 
ammunition,  that  he  might  raise  the  western 
shires;  and  was  so  eager  in  the  request,  that  he 
said  if  nobody  would  support  him,  he  would  go 
alone  with  a  corn-fork  in  his  hand. 

Either  project  was  hopeful,  if  either  had  been 
rapidly  executed,  but  the  loss  of  time  in  de- 
bating the  question  was  fatal.  At  length  the 
Lowland  expedition  was  determined  on ;  and 
Argyle,  with  an  army  augmented  to  two  thou^ 
sand  five  hundred  men,  descended  into  Lennox, 
proposing  to  cross  the  Clyde,  -and  raise  the 
Covenanters  of  the  west  country.  But  the 
various  parties  among  the  Presbyterians  had 
already  fallen  into  debates,  whether  or  not 
tiiey  should  own  Argyle,  and  unite  under  his 
standard ;  so  that,  when  that  unhappy,  and«  it 
would  seem,  irresolute  nobleman,  had  crossed 
the  river  Leven,  near  to  Dumbarton,  he  found 
his  little  army,  without  any  prospect  of  rein* 
fbvcement,  nearly  surrounded  by  superior  forces 
of  the  King,  assembling  from  different  points* 
under  the  Marquis  of  Athole,  the  Duke  of  Gor* 
Aem,  ««d  the  Earl  of  Dunriwlon. 
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Argyll,  pressed  on  all  sides,  proposed  to 
gire  battle  to  the  enemy ;  bat  the  majonty  of 
the  council  of  war  which  he  convoked  were  of 
opinion^  that  it  was  more  advisable  to  give  the 
enemy  the  slip,  and,  leaving  their  encampment' 
in  the  night,  to  march  for  Glasgow,  or  for  BoUir 
weU  Bridge;  and  thus  at  the  same  time  get, 
into  the  country  of  friends,  and  place  a  large  • 
and  unfordable  river  betwiict  them  and  a  supe- 
rior  enemy.     Lighting,   therefore,  numerous 
fires  in  the  camp,  as  if  it  were  still  occupied  by . 
them,  Argyle  and  his  troops  commenced  their 
projected  manceuvre ;  but  a  retreat  is  always  a 
discouraging  movement,  a  night-march  com- 
monly a  confused  one,  and  the  want  of  disci- 
pline in  these  hasty  levies  added  to  the  general 
want  of  confidence  and  the  general  disorder. 
Their  guides,  also,  were  either  treacherous  or 
ignorant,  for,  when  morning  dawned  on  the 
dispirited  insurgents,  instead  of  finding  them* 
selves  near  Glasgow,  they  perceived  they  'were 
much  lower  on  the  banks  of  the  Clyde,  near. 
Kilpatriek.     Here  the  leaders  came  to  an  open 
rupture.     Their  army  broke  up  and  separated; 
and  when  the  unfortunate  \Barl«   being  left, 
almost  alone,  endeavoured  to  take  refuge  in  the* 
house  of  a  person  who  had  been  once  his  ser^ 
vant,  he  was  positively  refused  admittance. 
He  Ihen  crossed  the  Clyde,  accompanied  by  a 
single  friend,  who,  perceiving  that  they  were 
pursued,  had  the  generosity  to!  halt  and  draw 
upon  himself  the  attention  of  the  party  who* 
feUowed  them.    This  was  at  Inchinnan  fbrd^ 
upon  the  river  Cart|  olpse  to  Blythswoiid 
House. 
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Bui  Argyle  was  not  more  safe  alon^  than  in 
company.  -  It  was  observed  by  some  soldiers 
of  the  miliUa^  who.were  out  in  every  direction, 
that  the  fugitive  quitted  his  horse  and  waded 
through  the  river  on  foot,  from  wbieh  they 
acgued  he  must  be  a  person  of  importance, 
who  was  careless  about  losing  his  horse,  so 
that  he  himself  made  his  escape.  As  soon, 
therefore,  as  he  reached  the  bank,  they  fell 
upon  him,  and  though  he  made  some  deCenee, 
at  length  struck  him  down.  As  he  fell  he  ex* 
claimed — "  Unfortunate  Argyle  !"  thus  ap-. 
prising  his  captors  of  the  importance  of  their 
prisoner.  A  large  fragment  of  rock,  still  called 
Argyle's  Stone,  marks  the  place  where  he  was 
taken. 

Thus  terminated  this  unfortunate  expedition, 
in  which  Argyle  seems- to  have  engaged,  ft'om 
an  over  estimation  both  of  his  own  consequence 
and  military  talents,  and  the  Lowland  gentle- 
men to  have  joined,  from  their  imperfect 
knowledge  of  the  state  of  the  country,  reported 
to  them  by  such  as  deeply  felt  their  own 
wrongs,  and  did  not  consider  that  the  mass  of 
their  countrymen  was  overawed,  as  well  as 
discontented. 

By  way  of  retaliating  upon  this  unhappy  no* 
bleman  the  severities  exercised  towards  Mon- 
trose, which- he  is  said  to  have  looked  upon  in 
triumph,  the  same  disgraceful  indignities  were 
used  towards  Argyle,  to  which  his  enemy  had 
been  subjected.  He  was  carried  up  the  High- 
Street  bare-headed,  and  mounted  on  an  unsad* 
died  horse,  with  the  hangman  preceding  him, 
and  was  thus  escorted  to  die  Tolbooth. 
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The  Couneil  debated  whether  he  ahoukl  be 
executed  on  the  extravagant  irentence  which 
had  condemned  him  for  a  triiitor  and  depra^&er 
of  the  law8K  on  account  of  hk  adding  a  qualifi- 
cation to  the  test;  or  whe^er  it  were  not  belter 
to  try  him  anew,  for  the  undoubted  treason 
which  he  had  committed  by  this  subsequent  act 
of  invasion.  It  was  resolved  they  should  follew 
the  first  course,  and  hold  Argyle  as  a  man 
already  condemned,  lest,  by  doing^^  otherwise, 
Utey  should  seem  to  admit  the  illegality  of  the 
first  sentence. 

The  unfortunate  Earl  was  appointed  to  be 
bipheaded  by  the  Maiden,  an  instrument  resem- 
bling the  Guillotine  of  modern  France.  He 
mounted  the  scaffold  with  great  firmness,  and 
embracing  the  engine  by  which  he  was  to  sufier, 
declared  it  the  sweetest  maiden  he  ever  kissed, 
lind  submitted  with  courage  to  the  fatal  accom- 
plishment of  his  sentence.  When  this  noble- 
man's death  is  considered  as  the  consequei^e 
of  a  sentence  passed  against  him  for  presuming 
to  comment  upon  and  explain  an  oath  which 
was  self-contradictory,  it  can  only  be  termed  a 
judicial  murder.  Upwards  of  twenty  of  the 
most  considerable  gentlemen  of  his  clan  were 
executed  in  consequence  of  having  joined  him. 
His  estate  was  wasted  and  confiscated ;  his 
brother,  Lord  Niel  Campbell,  was  forced  to 
fly  to  America,  and  his  name  doomed  to  ex- 
tirpation. 

Several  of  Argyle's  Lowland  followers  were 
also  condemned  to  death.  Amongst  these  was 
Richard  Rumbold,  an  EngliishmaAy  l^e  princi* 


pal  conspiratof  in  what  iias  called  the  Rye- 
houae  Plot*  He  was  a .  re|  uhlican  of  the  old 
stamps  who  might  have.ridien  right-hand  maa. 
to  Cromwell  himself.  He  was  the  most  aeUve 
in  the  scheme  for  assassinating  the  two  royal 
Iwrothers,  which  was  to  have  he^n  executed  sai 
Itis  farm  called  the  Rye-house,  by  one  party. 
£ring  oq  the  guards,  and  another  pouring  their 
shot  into  the  King's  carriage.  Rumbold,  who 
ilfas  to  head  the  latter  party,  expressed  some 
scrwple  at  shooting  the  innocent  postilion,  but 
had  no  compunction  on  the  project  of  assassi-. 
Bating  the  King  and  the  Duke  of  York. 

Escaping  from  England  when  the  discovers 
took  place,  this  stern  republican  had  found  re- 
fuge in  Holland,  until  he  was  persuaded  to  take 
part  in  Argyle's  expedition.  When  the  Scot- 
tish leaders  broke  up  in  confusion  and  deserted 
each  other,  a  strap ger  aiid  an  Englishman  was 
not  likely  to  experience  much  aid  or  attention. 
Bumbold,  left  to  shift  for  himself  amid  the  ge- 
neral dispersion  and  flight,  was  soon  beset  by 
a  party  of  the  Royalists,  and  whilst  he  stoutly 
defended  himself  against  two  men  in  front, 
a  ttird  came  behind  him  with  a  corn-fork,  put 
ii  behind  his  ear,  and  turned  off  his  steel  cap» 
leaving  his  head  exposed ;  on  which  Rumbold 
exclaimed,  ''O  cruel,  countryman,  to  use  me 
ti^s  when  my  face  was  to  mine  enemy !" 

He  died  the  death  of  a  traitor,  as  his  share  in 
the  Rye-house  conspiracy  justly  merited.  But 
on  the  scajOfold,  Rumbold  maintained  the  same 
lindaunted  courage  he  had  often  shown  in  the. 
fi^Jd.     One  of  hia  dying  observations  ^asi 
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"that  he  had  never  believed  the  generality  of 
mankind  came  into  the  world  bridled  and  9ad* 
died,  and  a  few  booted  and  spurred  to  ride  upon 
them." 

Thi«  man's  death  was  afterwards  avenged -on 
one  Mark  Kerr,  the  chief  of  those  who  took 
him,  who  was  murdered  before  his  own  doer, 
by  two  young  men  calling  themselves  Rum- 
hold's  sons,  who  ripped  out  his  heart,  in  imi- 
tation of  what  their  father  had  sufl^red  on  the 
seafibld.  Thus  does  crime  beget  crime,  and 
cruelty  engender  cruelty.  The  actors  in  this 
bloody  deed  made  their  escape,  not  so  much  as 
%  dog  bayinf  at  them. 

Before  quitting  the  subject  of  Argyle's  rebel- 
lion,  I  may  mention  a  species  of  oppression  prac- 
tised on  the  nonconformists,  of  a  nature  difier- 
ant  from  those  I  have  already  mentioned. 
When  the  alarm  of  invasion  arose,  it  was 
resoliped  by  the  Privy  Council,  that  all  such 
persons  as  were  in  prison  on  account  of  reli- 
gion should  be  sent  to  the  north,  for  their  mora 
safe  custody.  After  a  toilsome  marcln  rmi«* 
dered  bitter  by  want  of  food  and  accommoda- 
tion, as  well  as  by  the  raillery  of  the  pipers^ 
who  insulted  with  ridiculous  tunes  a  ^et  of  per- 
sons who  held  their  minstrelsy  to  be  sinful,  the 
Wanderers,  to  the  number  of  a  hundred  and 
sixty  persons,  of  whom  there  were  seve^I 
women,  and  even  some  children,  reached  the 
place  of  their  destination.  This  proved  to  be 
the  Castle  of  Dunott,ar,  a  strong  fortress,  almost 
surrounded  by  the  German  Ocean^  the  same  in 
wbiehf  M 1  have  told  yout  the  Regain  of  JScot 


land  were  preserved  for  some  time.  Here  they 
were  without  distinction  packed  into  a  large 
dungeon,  having  a  window  open  to  the  sea,  but 
in  front  of  a  huge  precipice.  They  were  nei* 
ther  allowed  bedding  nor  provisions^  excepting 
what  they  bought,  ai^d  were  treated  by  their 
keepers  with  the  utmost  rigour. 

The  walls  of  this  place,  still  called  the  Whigs' 
Vault,  bear  token  to  the  severities  inflicted  on 
those  unhappy  persons.  There  are,  in  par^* 
cular,  a  number  of  apertures  cut  in  the  wall 
about  a  man's  height,  and  it  Was  the  cus^onit 
when  such  was  the  jailor's  pleasure,  that  any 
prisoner  who  was  accounted  refractory,  shoul^ 
be  obliged  to  st^nd  up  with  his  arms  extended^ 
and  his  fingers  secured  by  wedges  in  the  *  cre- 
vices I  have  described.  It  appears  that  some 
of  these  apertures  or  crevices,  which  are  lowei 
than  the  others,  have  been  intended  for  womeni 
a«td  even  for  children. 

In  this  cruel  confinement  many  died,  soma 
were  deprived  of  the  use  of  their  limbs  by 
rheumatism  and  other  diseases,  and  several  lost 
their  lives  by  desperate  attempts  to  descend 
from  the  precipice  on  which  the  castle  is 
founded.  Some  who  actually  escaped  by  de* 
scending  the  rocks,  were  retaken,  and  for  the 
attempt  so  cruelly  tortured,  by  lighted  matches 
tied  between  their  fingers,  that  several  were 
mutilated,  and  others  died  of  the  inflammation 
which  ensued. 

The  surnvors,  after  enduri&g  this  horrid 
imprisonment  for  six  weeks  or  two  months* 
tod.  the  test  offered  to  them.     Those  who* 


eTerconie  bf  bod>ly  amgidsh,  and  the  hopeless 
nisery  of  their  condition,  agreed  to  take  this 
engagement,  were  discharged,  and  the  others 
transported  to  th#i  plantations.  A  tombstone  in 
Dnnottar  charehyard,  still  presenrea  the  names 
of  those  who  (Med  in  this  croi'i  eaptivity,  in  the 
▼arious  modes  we  have  mentioned. 

The  failure  of  the  invasions  of  Monmouth 
and  Argyle,  with  the  revenge  which  had  been 
taken  on  their  unfortunate  leaders,  was  by 
James,  In  his  triumph,  recorded  by  two  medals 
•truck  for  the  occasion,  which  bore  on  one  side 
two  severed  heads,  on  the  other  two  headless 
^ninks,  a  device  as  inhuman  as  the  proceedings 
by  which  these  advantages  had  been  followed 
up^  and  the  royal  vengeance  unsparingly  eze- 
•ated. 

.  The  part  of  the  nation  which  inclined  to  sop 
port  the  side  of  the  King  in  all  political  discus^ 
sions,  now  obtained  a  complete  superiority 
over  the  rest  They  were  known  by  the  name 
of  Tciries,  an  appellation  borrowed  from  Ire* 
land,  where  the  irregular  and  desultory  bands, 
whicf  maintained  a  sort  of  skirmishing  warfiire 
after  Cromwell  had  suppressed  every  natidnal 
and  nnited  efibrt,  were  so  caHed.  Like  the 
oppomte  term  of  Whig,  Tory  was  at  first  used 
as  an  epithet  of  scorn  and  ridicule,  and  bolil 
were  at  length  adopted  as  party  distinctions* 
coming  in  place  of  those  which  had  been  used 
during  the  Civil  War ;  the  word  Tory  super- 
seding the  term  of  Cavalier,  and  Whig  being 
appli^  instead  «f  Roundhead. 

The  same  terms  of  distinction  havedescended 
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to  our  time,  as  expressing  the  outlines  of  the 
two  political  parties  who  divide  the  Houses 
of  Parliament,  and,  viewed  politically,  the 
whole  mass  of  the  community.  A  man  who 
considers  that,  in  the  general  view  of  the  con* 
stitution,  the  mouarclucal  power  is  in  danger 
of  being  undermined  by  the  popular  brancl^s, 
and  who  therefore  supports  the  Crown  in  ordi« 
nary  cases  of  dispute,  is  a  Tory;  while  one  who 
conceives  the  power  of  the  Crown  to  be  more 
likely  to  encroach  upon  the  liberties  of  the 
people,  throws  his  weight  and  influence  into 
the  popular  scale,  and  is  called  a  Whig, 

Either  of  these  opinions  may  be  honourably 
and  conscientiously  maintained  by  the  party 
whom  reflection  or  education  has  led  to  adopt 
it ;  and  the  existence  of  two  such  parties,  op- 
posing each  other  with  reason  and  moderation, 
and  by  constitutional  means  only,  is  the  sure 
mode  of  preventing  aggression,  either  on  the 
rights  of  the  Crown  or  on  the  privileges  of  the 
people,  and  of  keeping  the  constitution  itself 
inviolate ;  as  the  stays  and  rigging  of  a  vessel 
straining  against  each  other  in  opposite  direc- 
tions, tend  to  keep  the  ship's  mast  upright  ia 
its  place.  But  as  it  is  natural  for  men  to  drive 
lavourite  opinions  into  extremes,  it  has  fre- 
quently happened,  that  the  Whigs,  or  the  more 
violent  part  of  that  faction,  have  entertained 
opinions  which  tended  towards  democracy; 
and  that  the  Tories,  on  the  other  hand,  indulge 
ing  in  opposite  prejudices,  have  endangered 
ihe  constitution  by  dieir  tendency  towards  ab» 
«4ttte  rule. 
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Thus,  in  the  great  Civil  War,  the  friends  to 
popular  freedom  began  their  opposition  to 
Charles  I.,  in  the  laudable  desire  to  regain  the 
full  extent  of  constitutional  liberty,  but  could 
not  bring  the  war  to  a  conclusion  until  the  mo- 
narchy was  totally  overthrown,  and  liberty 
•overwhelmed  in  the  ruins.  In  like  manner, 
the  Tories  of  Charles  II.  and  James  It's,  time, 
remembering  the  fatal  issue  of  the  civil  wars, 
adopted  the  opposite  and  equally  mistaken 
opinion,  that  no  check  could  be  opposed  to  the 
will  of  the  sovereign,  without  danger  of  over- 
throwing the  throne,  and  by  their  unlimited 
desire  to  enlarge  the  prerogative  of  the  Crown, 
they  not  only  endangered  the  national  liberty, 
but  conducted  the  deluded  sovereign  to  his 
Tuin. 

When,  therefore,  we  speak  of  any  pnrticD- 
lar  measure  adopted  by  the  Whigs  or  Tories, 
it  would  be  very  rash  to  consider  it  as  deserv- 
ing of  censure  or  applause,  merely  on  account 
of  its  having  originated  with  the  one  or  the 
other  of  these  parties.  On  the  contrary,  its 
Teal  merits  can  only  be  soundly  estimated 
when  we  have  attmtively  considered  its  pur- 
pose and  effect,  compared  with  the  general 
spirit  of  the  constitution,  and  with  the  exi- 
gencies of  the  times  when  it  was  brought  for 
ward. 

During  the  whole  of  Charles  the  Second's 
reign,  a  violont  struggle  had  been  etotinued 
between  the  Whigs  and  the  Tories,  in  the 
eourse  of  which  both  parties  acted  with  a  furi- 
ous animosity,  which  admitted  of  no  scrupls 
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concerning  the  means  to  be  resorted  to  for  an- 
noying their  adversaries.  The  Whig  party 
had  availed  themselves  of  that  detestable  im- 
posture called  the  Popish  Plot,  to  throw  upon 
the  Tories  the*  guilt  of  an  attempt  to  massacre 
the  Protestants,  and  bring  England  back  to  the 
Catholic  faitKby  the  sword.  tJnder  this  pretext 
they  shed  no  small  quantity  of  innocent  blood. 

The  Tories  regained  a  decided  ascendency, 
•by  the  discovery  of  the  Rye-house  Plot,  an 
atrocious  enterprise,  at  which  men's  minds 
revolted,  and  which  the  court  artfully  im- 
proved, by  confounding  the  more  moderate 
Bch«me4  laid  by  Monmouth,  Lord  Russell, 
and  others,  for  obtaining  some  relief  from  the 
oppressive  and  unconstitutional  measure?  of 
the  court,  with  the  bloody  measures  against  the 
King's  person,  which  Rumbold  and  other  des- 
perate men  had  meditated.  The  general  hatred 
'  inspired  by  the  latter  enterprise,  excited  a  wide 
spread  clamour  against  the  conspirators,  and 
the  Tories  in  their  turn  became  the  instruments 
o£  sacrificing,  on  account  of  a  conspiracy  of 
which  they  were  ignorant.  Lord  Russell  and  * 
Algernon  Sidney,  two  men  whose  names,  for 
free  and  courageous  sentiments,  will  live  for 
ever  in  history. 

The  prejudice  against  the  Whig^  had  not  ' 
enbsided,  when  James  ascended  Uie  throq^, 
and  the  terrible  mode  in  which  the  invasion  of 
Monmouth  was  suppressed  and  punished,  if  it 
es^cited  compassion  for  the  sufferers,  spread,;alf^' ' 
the  same  time,  general  dread  of  the  govern- 
ment.   In  these  circvmstancea,  the  whole  pow 
8        .^ 
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ers  of  the  state  seemed  about  to  be  surrendered 
to  the  King,  without  even  a  recollection  of  the 
vahie  of  national  liberty,  or  of  the  blood 
which  had  been  spent  in  its  defence. 

The  danger  was  the  greater,  that  a  large 
proportion  of  the  national  clergy  were  extra- 
vagant Royalists,  who  had  adopted  maxims  ut- 
terly inconsistent  with  freedom,  and  with  the 
very  essence  of  the  British  cofnstitution.  They 
contended  that  the  right  of  kings  flowed  from 
God,  and  that  they  were  responsible  to  Him 
only  for  the  manner  in  which  they  exercised 
it ;  that  no  misconduct  however  gross,  no  op- 
pression however  unjust,  gave  the  subject  any 
right  to  defend  his  person  or  his  property 
against  the  violence  of  the  sovereign,  and  that 
any  attempt'  at  resistance,  however  provoked, 
was  contrary  alike  to  religion  and  to  law,  and 
liable  to  punishment  in  this  world  as  treason 
or  sedition,  and  in  that  which  is  to  come  to  eter- 
nal condemnation,  as  foes  of  the  prince  whom 
Heaven  had  made  their  anointed  sovereign. 

Such  were  the  base  and  slavish  maxims  into 
'  which  many  wise,  good,  and  learned  men  wejre 
hurried,  Trpm  the  recollection  of  the  horrora  of 
civil  war,  the  death  of  Charles  I.,  and  the  de* 
struction  of  the  I^ierarchy;  and  this  do  men 
eiideavoui  to  avoid  the  repetition  of  one  class 
'^f  crimes  and  errors,  by  rushing  into  extremes 
of  a  different  description. 

James  II.  was  unquestionably  desirous  of 
power ;  yet  such  was  the  readiness  with  which 
courts  of  justice  placed  at  his  feet  the  persons 
ahd  property  of  his  subjlTcts,  and  so  great,  the 
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iseal  wkh  whieh /many  of  the  clergy  •were  dis- 
/  posed  to  Qsalt  his  authority  into  something  of  a 
'  sacred  eharaoter*  aecorvmtable  for  his  actioas  to 
.Heaven  alone,  that  itrmusthavcseentedUnpos- 
•siUe  for  him  to  fo}?m  any  d^ mandrfor an  exten- 
sion of  authority  which  would :  not  have  beon 
readily  conceded  to  him,  on  the .  slightest  ht9t 
•  of  his  pleasure.     But  it  was  themisfortone  of 
.  this  monarch  to  conceive,  that,  the  same  so|)his» 
ttry  by  which  divines  and  lawyers  .{^aced  the 
property  and  personal  freedom  of  his  subjeets 
at  his  unlimited  disposal,  extended  has  power 
.  over  the  freedom  of  their  consciences  also. 

We  have  often  repeated,  that  James  was  :him- 

iself  a  Roman  Catholic ;  and,  as  a  sincere  pro- 

.  lessor  of  that  faith,  he  was  not  only  diaposed^ 

but  bound,  <as  far  as  possible,  to  bring  others 

.  into  the  pale  of  the  church,  beyondwhich*  ,ac- 

.  i^ording  to  the  Popish  4>elief,  there  ia  no  salva- 

otion.    He  m^tght  also  flatter  himself,  ihat  the 

<  indulgences  %of  a  life  which  bad  .been  in- some 

respects  ..irregular,  might  be  obliterated  And 

:  atoned  for  by  the  great  and  important  «0rviea 

.  of  ending  the  l^orthern  Jvei^eay. 

To  Jaflies's^aaguine  hopes,,  there  a^ppeared 
«et  this  time  a^neater  chance  of*  so  tmporianl  a 
..change  .being  acoampli^hed  than  at  any  former 
.  peric^  His  own  powjer,  if  he  waS'to  trustitbe 
expressions  of  the  predominant  party  in  the 
•oBtete,  wa&at  least  as  extensive  over  the  bodies 
.end:miRds  of  his  subjects  as  that  of  rthe  Xudter 
.family,  under  whoso  dynasty  the  religion  tof 
England  four  .times  changed,  its  fosm,;a^tfae  wiiU 
tAfid.  pleasure^  of  Ae^aovereign.  .Ja»eavim(plU 
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therefore,  flatter  himself,  that  as  Henry  YIIl 
by  his  sole  fiat  detached  England  from  th« 
Pope,  and  assumed  in  his  own  per&on  the 
office  of  Head  of  the  Church,  so  a  submissive 
<^lergy,  and  a  williivg  people,  might,  at  a  similar 
expression  of  the  presei^t  sovereign's  will  and 
pleasure,  return  again  under  the  dominion  of 
the  Holy  Father,  when  they  beheld  their 
prince  surrender  to  him,  as  a  usurpation,  the 
right  of  supremacy  which  his  predecessors  had 
seized  upon. 

But  tl^ere  was  a  fallacy  in  this  reasoning. 
The  Reformation  presented  to  the  English  na- 
tion advantages  both  spiritual  and  temporal,  of 
which  they  must  necessarily  be  deprived,  by  a 
reconciliation  with  Rome.     The  former  revo- 
lution was  a  calling  from  darkness  into  light, 
from  ignorance  into  knowledge,  from  the  bon- 
dage of  priestcraft  into  freedom  ;  and  a  man- 
date of  Henry  VIII.,  recommending  a  change 
fraught  with  such  advantages,  was  sure  to  be 
promptly  obeyed.     The  purpose  of  James,  on 
the  contrary,  went  to  restore  the  ignorance  of 
the  dark  ages,  to  lock  up  the  Scriptures  from 
:  the  use  of  laymen,  to  bring  back  observances 
f  and  articles  of  faith  which  were  the  ofiTspring 
of  superstitious  credulity^  and  which  the  in- 
*< creasing  knowledge  of  more  than  a  century  had 
r  taught  men  to  despise. 

Neither  would  a  reconciliation  with  Rome 
1  here  been  more  favourable  to  those,  wW  look- 
tedito  a  changeof  religion  only  as  tbe meaoM  of 
'Obtaining  temporal  advantages.     T|^  acqui 
csttnce  of  the  nobility  in* the  RefonMgon  had 
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been  easily  purchased  by  the  spoils  of  the 
church-property;  but  their  descendants,  the 
present  possessors,  would  have  every  reason 
to  apprehend,  that  a  return  to  the  Catholic  re- 
ligion might  be  cemented  by  a  resumption  of 
the  church  lands,  which  had  been  confiscated 
at  the  Reformation. 

Thus  the  alteration  which  James  proposed 
to  accomplish  in  the  national  religion,  was  a 
task  as  different  from  that  effected  by  Henry 
VIIL,  as  is  tliat  of  pushing  a  stone  up  hill,  from 
assisting  its  natural  impulse  by  rolling  it  down- 
wards. Similar  strength  may  indeed  be  applied 
in  both  cases,  but  the  result  of  the  two  attempts 
must  be  materially  different.  This  distinction 
James  did  not  perceive  ;  and  he  persevered  in 
bis  rash  attempt,  in  an  evil  hour  for  his  own 
power,  but  a  fortunate  one  for  the  freedom  of 
nis  subjects,  who,  being  called  on  to  struggle 
for  their  religion,  re-asserted  their  half-surren* 
dered  liberty,  as  the  only  mode  by  which  they 
could  obtain  effectual  means  of  resistance* 
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in  his  turn,  who  expressed  himself  displeased  at 
the  implied  jealousy  of  his  purposes.  The 
House  remained  in  profound  silence  for  some 
time,  until  Mr.  Cook  stood  up  and  said,  "I  hope 
we  are  all  Englishmen,  and  not  to  be  fright- 
ened out  of  our  duty  by  a  few  hard  words." 
This  was  considered  as  censurable  language* 
and  the  gentleman  who  used  it  was  sent  to  jihe 
Tower.  The  King  presently  afterwards  pro* 
rogued  the  Parliament,  which  never  met  again 
during  the  short  remainder  of  his  reign. 

Highly  exasperated  and  disappointed  at  the 
unexpected  and  unfavourable  reception  which 
his  propositions  in  favour  of  the  Roman  Catho* 
lies  had  received  from  the  English  Parliament, 
James  determined  that  the  legislature  of  Scot- 
land, which  till  now  had  studied  to  fulfil,  and 
even  anticipate  his  slightest  wishes,  'should 
show  their  southern  neighbours,  in  this  in* 
stance  also,  the  example  of  submission  to  the 
will  of  their  sovereign. 

In  order  to  induce  them,  and  particularly  the 
representatives  of  the  burghs,  to  consent  with- 
out hesitation,  he  promised  a  free  intercourse 
of  tirade  With  England,  and  an  ample  indemn'ty 
for  all  past  offences ;  measures  which  he  justly 
regarded  as  essential  to  the  welfare  of  Scotland. 
But  these  most  desirable  favours  were  clogged 
by  a  request,  that  the  penal  laws  should  be 
abolished,  and  the  test  withdrawn.  The  Scot- 
tish Parliament,  hitherto  so  submissive,  were 
alarmed  at  this  proposal,  which,  although  it 
commenced  only  by  putting  Popery  on  a  level ' 
with  the  established  religion,  was  likely,  they 
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thought,  to  end  in  overturning  the  Reformed 
doctrines,  and  rieplacing  those  of  the  Church 
of  Rome. 

It  is  true  that  the  Scottish  penal  Ij^ws  re- 
specting the  Roman  Catholics  were  of  the 
most  sevlere  and  harsh  character.'  The  punish- 
ments for  assisting  at  the  celebration  of  the 
mass,  were,  for  the  first  offence,  confiscation 
and  corporal  punishment;  for  the  second,  ban- 
ishment ;  and  to  the  third,  the  pains  of  treason 
were  annexed.  These  tyrannical  laws  had  been 
introduced  at  a  violent  period,  when  those  who 
had  just  shaken  off  the  yoke  of  Popery  were 
desirous  to  prevent,  by  every  means,  the 
slightest  chance  of  its  being  again  imposed  on 
them  ;  and  when,  being  irritated  by  the  recol- 
lection of  the  severities  inflicted  by  the  Roman 
Catholics  on  those  whom  they  termed  heretics, 
the  Protectants  were  naturally  disposed  to 
retaliate  upon  the  sect  by  whom  they  had  been 
practised. 

But  although  little  could  be  said  in  defence 
of  these  laws,  when  the  Catholics  were  reduced 
to  a  submissive  state,  the  greater  part  by  far  of 
the  people  of  Scotland  desired  that  they  should 
continue  to  exist,  as  a  defence  to  the  Reformed 
religion,  in  case  the  Papists  should  again  at- 
tempt to  recover  their  ascendency.  They 
urged,  that,  while  the  Catholics  remained  quiets 
there  had  been  no  recent  instance  of  the  penal 
laws  being  executed  against  them,  and  that 
therefore,  since  they  were  already  in  actual  en- 
joyment of  absolute  freedom  of  conscience,  the 
only  purpose  of  the  proposed  abolition  of  the 

Vol.  II, 
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penal  lawa  roys^  be,  to  bripg.  the  Catbolics  Join 
ward  into  public  situatioixs,,  as  .the  fayQiured, 
ministers  of  the  King,  and  profes^ng  tb^^s^n^ 
religion  with  hi^  Majjetst]^. 

Th^rt,  in  respect  of  Aip  t^stp^tjhp  nven.  re* 
membered  that,  it  had  bee^  the.  cpji^rivjuice.  of 
Juip^  himself  S  deemed  so  sabered,. that  Argyle. 
had  been  conden^ned  to  dea^th.for  even  sUgnUj 
qualifying  it ;  and  declared  sojie^ses^ry  to  the 
safety,  nay»  existence  of  the  Episcopal  Chiurch 
of  Scotland,  that  it  WAS  forced  upon  .Presbyte- 
rians at  the. sword's  point  The  Piatestaots, 
therefore,  of  eveyy.  description^,  were,  terrified 
at  the  test's  bei^g  dispensed  witb.in.  the.  c<^9e.  of 
the  Rpman  Catholics*  who,  supported  >&9< they, 
were  by  the  King.'s  fayour,  were  justly  to  be 
regarded  as  the  most  formidably  enemies  ^of.  a|l 
whoni  tbey  ternved  heretics, 

Th^  cpjisequ^nce  of  all  tbAs^reason^gw^Sp^ 
that  the. Episcopal  parly  ip  .Scotland*  v^hi>  haid, 
hitherto  complied  with  every  measure.  whicK 
Jilipef  h£^4  propQ.sed^  now  stopped  f  sbortc  in 
Aeir  c^yeei",  and  would  no  longpr  k.eep  pace, 
witb  his  wi^Ji^s?  He cou^dget no an^wer.frpiji^. 
t^,  ScotUsb  Parliaineioi.t,  e^cppting^  the^  ambi- 
guous ex}\res^ioa,  that,  ttiey  woJild4p^«^  .n^i^^h. 
for  the.  reji^f  of  the  CatboUcs.a^g  tJ^iefr  con; 
i^}^pfie*i  would  pernUt. 

By.t  JTanaes,  although  he,  applied  tp  Pi^rlia?. 
ipejit.ii^  the  first,  instauce>  Had  secretly  forf^ed. 
tbe(  resolution  of  taking  a>vay.  the  effect  pf  ihei 
pens^  la>vs»  aud  reipovii^g  the  Test  Act*  by.bi«» 
qMfn  royal  prerogative ;  npt.regardMg  tbe,  W 
^^di^pdjea^.\^y|iYWpb.  be.wasj  anxf^.ecfciti^. 
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by*  a  course  of  conduct  offefi^ii^e  at  once  :to  thm 
'  liberties  of  his  subjects,  and  threatening  th# 
Blability-of  the  reformed  religion. 

The-  pretence  on  which  this  stretch  of  bit 
royal  prerogative  was  exerted,  was  very  slen-t 
6»T.  Tba  right  had  been  claimed,  and  oocasioOi 
ally  exerci^,  by  th^  Kings  of  England,  o£ 
(tispensing  with  penal  statutes  in  such  individu* 
al  cases  as  might  reqiuire  exception  or  indul" 
gence.  This  right  somewhat  resembled  dia 
Crown -3  power  of  pardoning  criminals  whom 
the  law  has  adjudged  to  death;  but,  like  the 
pjower  of  pardoiH  the  dispensing  privilege 
coi4d  only  be  considei*ed  as  extending  to  peco* 
liar  casea.*  ^  tbal  when  the  King  pretended  to 
suspend  the  effect  of  the  penal  laws  in  all  io* 
stances  whatsoever,  it  was  just  as  if,  because  in 
possession  of  this  power  of  pardoning  a*  man 
coi^vieted  of  murder,  he  had  claimed  the  right  to 
primounce  that  murder  should  in  np  case  be 
held  a, capital  crioAe.  Xhis  reasoning  waauni 
deniable. 

Nevertheless,,  at  the  risk  of  all.  the.  disaSbe* 
tion  which  such  condoci  was  certain  ip  excite* 
Jbunea  was  rash  enough  to  put  farth  a  royai 
proe}amaiion«.  in  whi^^  by  his  own  aujthorit($ii| 
be  diepen^ed  at  once  with  all  the  pen^yi  law4 
afiectii^  Cathollcsi.  and  annulled  the  oath  o£ 
Supremacy  and  the  Test^  so  that  a  Catholic  be*^ 
eame  as  x^apable  of  pubtic  employment  as  a  Pro- 
testant. At<the  same  time,,  to  maintain  some 
appearance  of  impartiality,  an  indulgence  warn* 

Kuted  to  m^erate  Presbyterians,  while  tim 
aagaj«Ml(  tbe  ccmye^^icil^s  wfoifibil|i«URlll»B8^ 
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km)  in  the  open  fields,  were  confirmed  and 
enforced. 

In  this  arbitrary  and  violent  proceedings 
James  was  chiefly  directed  by  a  few  Catholic 
eounsellors,  none  of  whom  had  much  reputa- 
tion  for  talent,  while  most  of  them  were  in- 
spired by  a  misjudging  zeal  for  their  religion^ 
and  dreamt  they  saw  the  restoration  of  Popery 
at  band.  To  these  must  be  added  two  or  three 
statesmen,  who,  being  originally  Protestants, 
had  adopted  the  Catholic  religion  in  compli- 
ance with  the  wishes  of  the  King. 

From  these  men,  who  had  sacrificed  con- 
science and  decency  to  court  favour,  the  very 
worst  advice  was  to  be  apprehended,  since  they 
were  sure  to  assert  to  extremity  the  character 
which  they  had  adopted  on  the  ground  of  self** 
interest.  Such  a  minister  was  the  Earl  of  Perth, 
Chancellor  of  Scotland,  who  served  the  King^ 
pleasure  to  the  uttermost  in  that  kingdom;  and 
such,  too,  was  the  far  more  able  and  dangerous 
Earl  of  Sunderland  in  England,  who  under  the 
guise  of  the  most  obsequious  obedience  to  the 
King's  pleasure,  made  it  his  study  to  drive 
James  on  to  the  most  extravagant  measures^ 
wi^  the  secret  resolution  of  deserting  him  as 
soon  as  he  should  see  him  in  danger  of  perish* 
ing  by  means  of  the  tempest  which  he  had  en* 
couraged  him  wantonly  to  provoke. 

The  sincerity  of  those  converts  who  change 
their  faith  at  a  moment  when  favour*and  power 

'can  be  obtained  by  the  exchange,  muat  always 
he  doubtful ;  and  no  character  inspires  more 

'contempt,  than  that  of  an  apostate  wh^* deserts 
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his  religion  for  loice  of  gain.  Not,  however, 
listening  to  these  obvious  considerations,  the 
King  seemed  to* press  on  the  conversion  of  his 
subjects  to  the  Roman  CathoMc  faith,  without 
observing  that  each  prosel3rte,  by  the  fact  of 
becoming  so,  was  rendered  generally  contemp- 
tible, and  lost  any  influence  he  might  have  for- 
merly possessed. 

Indeed,  the  King's  rage  for  ijaaking  conyerts 
was  driven  to  such  a  height  by  his  obsequious 
ministers,  that  an  ignorant  negro,  the  servant 
or  slave  of  one  Read,  a  mountebank,  was  pub* 
licly  baptized  after  the  Catholic  ritual  upon  a 
stage  in  the  High  Street  of  Edinburgh,  and 
christened  James,  in  honour,  it  was  said,  of  the 
Lord  Chancellor  James  £arl  of  Perth,  King 
James  himself,  and  the  Apostle  James. 

While  the  King  was  deserted  by  his  old 
friends  and  allies  of  the  Episcopal  Church,  he 
probably  expected  that  his  enemies  the  Pres- 
byterians would  have  been  conciliated  by  the 
unexpected  lenity  which  they  experienced. 
To  bring  this  about,  the  indulgence  was  gradu- 
ally extended,  until  it  comprehended  almost  a 
total  abrogation  of  all  the  oppressive .  laws  re- 
specting fenatics  and  conventicles,  the  Camero- 
nians  alone  being  excepted^  who  disowned  the 
King'S' authority.  But  the  Protestant  noncon- 
formists, being  wise  enough  to  penetrate  into 
the  schemes  of  the  Prince,  remained  determin- 
ed not  to  form  a  union  with  the  Catholics,  or  to 
Mieve  that  the  King  had  any  other  object  in 
view  than  the  destruction  of  Protestants  c^ 
every  description. 
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Some  ministers,'  indeed,  recared  the  tolera- 
•tion  mih  thanks  rad  flattery;  and  seveml  Pres- 
byterians of  rank  accepted  offices  under:  gcrreni- 
nient  in  the  room  or  Episcopalians,-  who  had 
resigned  rather  than  acquiesce  in  the  dispesiaa- 
-timi  of  the  penal  laws.     But,  to  use  tbeur  (ywn 
'Expressions,  the  more  i^Iear-sighted  Presb3rte- 
rians  plainly  saw  that  they  had  been  less  mg- 
'grieved  ^th  the  wounds,  stabs,  and  strcikes, 
'which  the  church  had  formerly  receired,  tfaam 
:by  this    pretended    Indulgence,    which    they 
likened  to  the  cruel  courtesy  of  Joab,  wbo 
.pave  a  salute  to  Abner,  while  at  the  same  time 
he  stabbed  him  under  the  fifth  rib. 

This  was  openly  maintained  by  one  large 
party  among  the  Presbyterians,  wMle 'the  more 
moderate  admitted,  that  indeed  Heaven  had 
made  the  King  its  instrument  to  procure  some 
advantage  to  the  church  >;  but  that  as  they  ware 

*  convinced  the  favour  shown  to  tbem  was  not 
sincere,  but  bestowed  with  the  purpose- of  dis- 

.  smiling  Protestants  >  amongst  themselves,  they 

*  owed  him  little  gratitude  for  that  whisch  he.be- 

*  stowed,  not  from  any  good  will  to  them^  t^ut  to 
-  further  his  own  purposes. 

These  discords  between  the  King  aiid  Jhs 
former  friends  in  'Scotland  occasioned  .wauay 

*  changes  in  the  adminidtration  of  the  coun^iy. 
The  Duke  of  Queensberry,  who  had  succeeded 

*  Lauderdale  in  his  unlimited  authority,  and  ^iiad 
shown  the  same  dtopositioa  to  gratify:  the £^ 

{ upon  all  former  occasions,  was  now  disgiss^ 
fon'  account  of  his  reluctance  to  assent  to  ^<tkc 
rash  measures  adopted  in  favour  of  >Ae  CbAe' 
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lies.  Perth,  and  Melfort,  the  last  also  a  c(mvel*t 
-to  the  Catholic  faith  were  placed  at  the  head  of 
'  the  administration. 

On  the  other  hand,  Sir  George  MacKenzi€, 
long  King's  Adrocate,  atid  so  severe  against 
'"the  Covienanters  that  he  received  the  nam^of 
the  Bloody  MacKenzie,  refused  to  cotintenance 
the  revocation  of  the  penal  laws,  and  was,  Hfcc 
Queehsberry,  deprived  of  his  office.  Sir  James 
Stewart  of  Goodtrees,  hamed  in  his  stead,  wtis 
a  Presbyterian  of  the  more  rigid  sort,  such  as 
were  usually  called  fanatics. 

Judges  were  also  created  from  the  same  op- 
pressed party.  But  none  of  the  nonconfor- 
mists so  promoted,  however  gratified  with  their 
own  advancement,  either  forgot  the  severity 
*with  which  their  sect  had  been  treated,  trough 
the  express  interference  and  influence  of  James, 
or  gave  the  ihfatuated  monarch  Credit  for  sin- 
cerity in  his  apparent  change  of  disposiiibn 
towards  them. 

Insensible  to  the  general  loss*  of  his  friends 
and  "partisans^  iames  proceeded  to -press  the  ex- 
ef^lse  of  his  dispiensing  power.  By  a  new  or- 
'der  from  courts  the  most  tidicuidus  and  Irrit*- 
'ting  that  fconld  well  be  imagined,  all  persbhs 
in  civil  em'ployment,  without  deception,  w'eVe 
Ordered  to-lay  ddWn  their  offices,  and  resume 
•th^m  again  by  a  new  commission,  without 
^kihg  the  test ;  which  reassumption,  beinjf  an 
*lictd6ne  against  the  existhig  laws,  they  were 
'required  irtstantly  to  wipe  out,  by  taking  tmt^ 
\  remission  firOm  the  Crown,  for  obeying' tfiie 
^¥oyar  edmmand.     And  It  wa»  declared,  'thiil 
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such  as  did  not  obtain  such  a  remission,  should 
he  afterwards  incapable  of  pardon,  and  subject- 
ed to  all  the  penalties  of  not  having  taken  the 
test. 

Thtis,  the  King  laid  his  commands  upon  his 
subjects  to  break  one  of  the  standing  laws  of 
the  kingdom,  and  then  stood  prepared  to  en- 
force against  them  the  penalty  which  they  had 
incurred,  (a  penalty  due  to  the  Crown  itself,) 
unless  they  consented  to  shelter  themselves  by 
^accepting  a  pardon  from  the  King  for  a  crime 
which  they  had  committed  by  his  order,  and 
thus  far  acknowledge  his  illegal  power  to  sus- 
.pend  the  laws.  In  this  manner,  it  was  expect- 
.ed  that  all  official  persons  would  be  compelled 
personally  to  act  under  and  acknowledge  the 
King's  power  of  dispensing  with  the  constitu- 
tion. 

In  England,  the  same  course  of  misgovern- 
roent  was  so  openly  pursued,  that  no  room  was 
left  the  people  to  doubt  that  James  designed  to 
unitate  the  conduct  of  his  friend  and  ally, 
Louis  XIV.  of  France,  in  the  usurpation  of 
.  despotic  power  over  the  bodies  and  consciences 
.  of  his  subjects.  It  was  just  about  this  time  that 
the  French  monarch  revoked  the  toleration 
which  had  been  granted  by  Henry  lY.  to  the 
French  Protestants,  and  forced  upwards  of  half 
a  million  of  his  subjects,  offending  in  nothing 
excepting ,  their  worshipping  God  after  the 
Protestant  manner,  into  exile  from  their  naUve 
country.  Many  thousands  o£  these  persecuted 
men  found  refuge  in  Great  Britain,  and  by  the 
Bceounts  tb^y  gave  of  the  injustice  and  craelj^ 
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with  which  they  had  been  treated,  increased 
the  general  hatred  and  dread  of  the  Catholic 
religion,  and,  in  consequence,  the  public  jea- 
lousy of  a  Pri];ice  who  was  the  bigoted  follower 
of  its  tenjBts. 

But  James  was  totally  blind  to  the  dangerous 
precipice  on  which  he  stood,  and  imagined  that 
the  murmurs  of  the  people  might  be  suppress- 
ed by  the  large  standing  army  which  he  inain- 
tained,  a  considerable  part  of  which,  in  order 
to  overawe  the  city  of  London,  lay  encamped 
at  Hounslow-Heath. 

To  be  still  more  assured  of  the  fidelity  of 
bis  army,  the  King  was  desirous  to  introduce 
amongst  them  a  number  of  Catholic  officerst 
and  also  to  convert  as  many  of  the  soldiers  as 
possible  to  that  religion.  But  even  among  a 
set  of  men,  who  from  their  habits  are  the  most 
disposed  to  obedience,  and  perhaps  the  most 
indifferent  about  religious  distinctions,  the 
name  of  Papist  was  odious ;  and  the  few  sol- 
diers who  embraced  that  persuasion  were  treat- 
ed by  their  xomrades  with  ridicule  and  con- 
tempt* 

In  a  word,  any  prince  less  obstinate  and 
bigoted  thi^i  James,  migfht  easily  have  seen 
that  the  army  would  not  become  his  instrument 
in  altering  the  laws  and  religion  of  the  country. 
But  he  proceeded,  with  the  most  reckless  in- 
difference, to  provoke  a  struggle,  which  it  was 
plain  must  be  maintained  against  the  universal 
•entiments  of  his  subjects.  He  had  the  folly  not 
only  to  set  up  the  Catholic  worship  in  his  royal 
'«lu4>el,:with  the  greatest  pomp  and  publiei^* 
9         D 
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but  to  send  an  ambassador,  Lord  Castlema'lne, 
to  the  Pope,  to  invite  his  Holinecfs  to  counte 
nance  his  proceedings,  by  affording  him  the 
presence  of  a  nuncio  from  the  See  of  Rome. 

Such  a  communication  wasr  by  the  laM^.oF 
England,  an  act  of  high  treason,  and  excited 
the  deepest  resentment  in  England,  while 
abroad  it  was  rather  ridiculed  than  applauded. 
Even  the  Pope  himself  afforded  the  bigoted 
monarch  very  little  countenance  in  his  under- 
taking, being  probably  of  opinion  that  James's 
movements  were  too  violent  to  be  secure.  His 
Holiness  was  also  on  indifferent  terms  with 
Louis  XIV.,  of  whom  James  was  a  faithful  ally, 
and,  on  the  whole,  the  Pope  was  so  little  dis- 
posed to  sympathise  with  the  imprudent  eiSbrts 
of  the  English  Monarch  in  favour  of  the  Catbo- 
Ue  religion,  that  he  contrived  to  evade  every 
attempt  of  Lord  Castlemaine  to  enter  upoif 
business,  by  affecting  a  violent  fit  of  coughing 
whenever  the  conversation  took  that  turn.  Yet 
even  this  coldness,  on  the  part  of  one  necessa- 
rily so  partial  to  his  views,  and  so  intimately 
concerned  in  the  issue  of  his  attempt,  did  pot 
chill  th^  insane  zeal  of  the  English  moqarch. 

To  attain  his  purpose  with  some  degree  of 
grace  from  Parliament,  which,  though  h^  af- 
fected to  despise  it,  he  was  still  desirous  of  con* 
ciliating,  the  King  took  the  most  unconstiti^- 
tional  measures  to  influence  the  members  of 
both  houses.  Ofie  mode  was  by  admitting  in* 
jdividuals  to  private  audiences,  called  Closet* 
ingtt,  and  U9mg  all  the  personal  arguments, 
^Qomet^  and  tbr^ts,  which  hi^  situation  ena« 
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hied  him  to  <;nforce,  for  the  purpose  of  indu- 
cing the  members  to  eompl}'^  with  his  views* 
He  extorted  also,  from  many  of  the  royal 
burghs,  both  in  England  and  Scotland,  the  sur- 
render of  their^;harters,  and  substituted  others 
vhieh  placed  the  nomination  of  their  repre- 
sentatives to  Parliament  in  the  hands  of  the 
Crown ;  and  he  persisted  obstinately  in  re- 
moving Protestants  from  all  offices  of  honour 
and  trust  in  the  government,  and  in  filling  their 
situations  with  Papists.  Even  his  own  hro*- 
thers*in-law,  the  Earls  of  Clarendon  and  Ro«* 
Chester,  were  disgraced,  or  at  least  dismissed 
ffom  their  employments,  because  they  would 
not  sacrifice  their  religious  principles  to  the 
King's  arguments  and  promises. 

Amid  so  many  subjects  of  jealousy,  all  uni- 
ting to  show,  that  it  was  /  the  purpose  of  the 
King  to  assume  arbitrary  power,  and  by  the 
force  of  tyranny  over  the  rights  and  lives  of 
his  subjects,  to  achieve  a  change  in  the  nation- 
al religion,  those  operations  which  immediate- 
ly affected  the  church,  were  the  objects  of  pe- 
culiar attention. 

As  early  in  his  unhappy  career  as  1686,  the 
year  following  that  of  his  accession  to  the 
throne,  James  had  ventured  to  re-establish  one 
of  the  most  obnoxious  institutions  in  his  fa- 
tiicr's  reign,  namely,  the  Court  of  High  Eo« 
clesiastical  Commission,  for  trying  all  ofi*ences 
6{  the  clergy.  This  oppressive  and  vexatious 
judicature  had  been  abolished  in  Charles  the 
First's  time,  along  with  the  Star-Chamber,  and 
itwm  decbM»i  by  act  o£  Parliaitieiit  that  il 
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should  never  be  again  erected.  Yet  the  King, 
in  spite  of  experience  and  of  law,  recalled  to 
life  this  oppressive  court,  in  order  to  employ 
Its  arbitrary  authority  in  support  of  the  cause 
of  Popery.  • 

Sharpe,  a  clergyman  of  London,  had  preach- 
ed with  vehemence  in  the  controversy  between 
Protestants  and  Catholics,  and  some  of  the  ex« 
pressions  he  made  use  of  were  interpreted  to 
reflect  on  the  King.     Sharpe  endeavoured  to 
apologize,  but  nevertheless  the  Bishop  of  Lon« 
don  received  orders  to  suspend  the  preacher 
from  his  functions.     That  prelate  excused  him- 
self from  obedience,  because  he  had  no  power 
to  proceed  thus  summarily  against  a  person  not 
convicted  of  any  offence.     The  Bishop's  ex- 
cuse, aiS  well  as  Sharpe's  apology,  were  disre- 
garded, and  both  were  suspended  from  their 
functions  by  this  illegal  court ;  the  preacher, 
because  he  exerted  himself  as  his  profewioa 
required,    in    combating    the    arguments  ^y 
which  many  were  seduced  from  the  Protestant 
faith  ;  the  prelate,  because  he  declined  to  be  an 
instrument  of  illegal  oppression.     The  people 
saw  the  result  of  this  trial,  with  a  deep  sense 
of   the    illegality   shown,  and    the^   injustice 
inflicted. 

The  Universities  were  equally  the  object  of 
the  King's  unprovoked  aggressions.  It  was 
in  their  bosom  that  the  youth  of  the  kingdomt 
more  especially  those  destined  for  the  cleiical 
profession,  received  thb  necessary  instrnctioBt 
and  James  naturally  concluded,  riiat  to  intro- 
duce the  Catholic  influence  into  these  two  great 
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and  learned  bodies,  would  prove  a  most  impor- 
tant step  in  his  grand  plan  of  re-establishing 
ihat  religion  in  England. 

The  experiment  upon  Cambridge  was  a 
alight  one.  The  King,  by  his  mandate,  re- 
quired the  unirersity  to  confer  a  degree  of 
master  of  arts  upon  Father  Francis,  a  Benedic- 
tine monk.  Academical  honours  of  this  kind  * 
are  generally  conferred  without  respect  to  the 
religion  of  the  party  receiving  them ;  and  in- 
deed the  Universities  had,  not  very  long  before, 
admitted  a  Mahomedan  to  the  degree  of  mas- 
ter of  arts :  but  that  was  an  honorary  degree 
only,  whereas  what  was  demanded  for  the  Be- 
nedictine monk  inferred  a  right  to  sit  and  vote 
in  the.elections  of  the  University,  whose  mem- 
bers, considering  that  the  Papists  so  introduced 
jDight  soon  control  the  Protestants,  resolved 
to  oppose  the  King's  purpose  in  the  commence- 
ment, and  refused  to  grant  the  degree  required. 
The  Court  of  High  Commission  suspended  the 
Vice-chancellor,  but  the  University  chose  a 
man  of  the  same  deterqiiped  spirit  in  his 
ropm ;  so  that  the  King  was  not  the  nearer  to 
his  object,  which  he  was  compelled  (or  the 
present  to  abandon. 

Oxford,  however,  was  attacked  with  more 
violence,  and  the  consequences  were  more  im 
portant.  That  celebrated  University  had  been 
distinguished  by  its  unalterable  attachment  to 
the  Royal  cause.  When  Charles  I.  was  com- 
pelled to  quit  London,  he  found  a  retreat  at 
Oxford,  where  the  various  Colleges  expended 
in  supporting  his  cause  whatever  wealth  tbejr 


possessed,  while  many  members  of  the  ITni* 
versity  exposed  their  lives  in  his  service. 

In  Charles  the  Second^s  time,  Oxford^  on 
tccount  of  its  inflexible  loyalty,  had  been 
diosen  as  the  place  where  the  King  convoked  e. 
»hort  Parliament,  when  the  interest  of  the 
Whigs  in  the  city  of  London  was  so  strong  as 
to  render  him  fearful  of  remaining  in  its  yiei- 
nity.  It  was  less  to  the  honour  of  the  Univer*- 
sity,  that  they  had  shown  themselves  the  i&ost 
xealous  in  expressing,  and  enforcing  by  their 
-•rdinances,  the  slavish  tenets  of  passive  obeda* 
ence  and  non*re8istanee  to  the  royal  authority, 
which  were  then  professed  by  many  of  the 
members  of  the  Church  of  England ;  but  it 
was  an  additional  proof,  that  their  devotion  to 
the  King  was  almost  unlimited. 

But  if  James  recollected  any  thing  whatever 
of  these  marks  of  loyalty  to  the  Crown*  the 
remembrance  served  only  to  encourage  him  in 
his  attack  upon  the  privileges  of  the  Universi- 
ty, in  the  belief  that  they  would  not  be  firmly 
resisted.  With  ii^gratitude,  therefore,  as  well 
as  folly,  he  proceeded  to  intrude  ins  mandate 
on  the  society  of  Magdalen  College,  com* 
manding  them  to  choose  for  their  president  one 
of  the  n€fw  converts  to  the  Catholic  religion, 
and  on  their  refusal,  expelled  them  from  the 
college ;  thus  depriving  them  of  their  reve- 
nues and  settlement  in  life,  because  they  would 
not  transgress  the  statutes,  to  the  observance 
of  which  they  had  solemnly  sworn* 

A  still  more  fatal  error,  which  seems  indeed 
ta  liave  carried  Jam    '  imprudence  to  die  at* 
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termost,  was  the  erer-memoruble  prodecotiofi 
of  the  J^fthops,  which  had  its  origin  in  th6  fol* 
lowing  circumstances.  In  1688^  James  pub- 
lished a  second  declaration  of  indulgence^  with 
an  order  subjoined,  by  which  it  was  appointed 
to  be  read  in  all  the  churches^  The  greatef 
part  of  the  English  bishops,  disapproving' of 
the  King^s  pretended  prerogative  of  dispensing 
with  the  test  and  penal  laws^  resolved  to  refuse 
obedience  to  this  order,  which,  as  their  senti- 
ments were  well  known,  could  only  be  inttod* 
edt  lo  disgrace  them  in  the  eyes  of  the  people. 

Six  of  the  most  distinguished  of  the  prelates 
joined  with  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury  in  m 
humble  petition  to  the  King,  praying  his  Ma- 
jesty would  dispense  with  their  eaai[(ing  to  be 
published  in  their  diocesses  a  declaratidU: 
fouoded  upon  the  claim  of  royal  dispensation, 
which  claim  having  been  repeatedly  declared 
Hiegal,  the  petitioners  could  not,  in  prudence, 
honour,  or  conscience,  be  accessarv  to  distri-* 
buting  a  paper,  which  asserted  its  validity  in  sa 
solemn  a  manner  all  over  the  nation. 

The  King  was  highly  incensed  at  this  re* 
ihonstraiice,  and  summoning  the  seven  prelates 
before  his  Privy  Council,  he  demanded  of  them: 
if  they  owned  and  adhered  to  their  petition. 
They  af  once  acknowledged  that  they  did  so^- 
and  were  instantly  Committed  to  the  Tower, 
upon  a  charge  of  sedition.  The  rank  and  re* 
spectability  of  these  diatinguished  men,  the  na** 
tnre  of  the  charge  against  whom,  in  the  popu- 
lar apprehension,  was  an  attempt  t6  punish 
Ann  for  a  fodld^  ytft  vtf^jMlM  discharge  of 
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Ilieir  high  duties,  coupled  with  the  anxioiis 
dread  of  what  might  be  expected  to  follow  sucli 
a  violent  procedure,  wrought  up  the  minds  of 
the  people  to  the  highest  pitch. 

An  immense  multitude  assembled  on  the 
banks  of  the  Thames,  and  beheld  with  grief 
and  wonder  those  fathers  of  the  Church  eon<* 
veyed  to  prison  in  the  boats  appointed  for  tbat 
purpose.  The  enthusiasm  was  extreme.  They 
wept,  they  kneeled,  thej  prayed  for  the  safety 
of  the  prisoners,  which  was  only  endangered 
by  the  ^firmness  with  which  they  had  held  fast 
lihelr  duty;  and  the  benedictions  which  the 
persecuted  divines  distributed  on  every  side, 
were  answered  with  the  warmest  wishes  for 
their  freedom,  and  the  most  unreserved  avowal 
of  their  cause. 

All  this  enthusiasm  of  popular  feeling  was 
insufficient  to  open  James's  eyes  to  his  mad* 
ness.  He  urged  on  the  proceedings  againft 
the  prelates,  who,  on  the  Hth  June,  1€88, 
were  brought  to  trial,  and,  after  a  long  and 
most  interesting  hearing  of  their  cause,  were 
fully  acquitted.  The  acclamations  of  the  mul-> 
titude  were  loud  in  proportion  to  the  universal 
anxiety  which  prevailed  while  the  case  was  in 
dependence ;  and  when  the  news  reached  the 
camp  at  Hounslow,  the  extravagant  rejoieinga 
of  the  soldiers,  unchecked  by  the  King's  own 
presence,  showed  that  the  army  and  the  people 
were  animated  by  the  saihe  spirit. 

Yet  James  was  so  little  iniluenced  by  this 
universal  expression  of  adherence  to  the  Pro* 
testant  cause,  (bat  b^  coniipued  hia  keadloiif 
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career  with  a  degree  of  rapidity,  which  com- 
pelled the  reflecting  part  of  the  Catholics  them- 
selres  to  doubt  and  fear  the  event.  He  renewed 
his  violent  interference  with  the  Universities, 
endeavoured  to  thrust  on  Magdalen  College  a 
Popish  Bishop,  and  resolved  to  prosecute  every 
clergyman  who  would  refuse  to  read  his  decla* 
mtion  of  indulgence,  that  is  to  say,  with  the 
exception  of  an  inconsiderable  minority,  the 
whole  church  of  England. 

While  the  kingdoms  of  Scotland  and  England 
were  agitated  by  these  violent  attempts  to  esta- 
blish the  Roman  Catholic  religion,  their  fears 
were  roused  to  the  highest  pitch  by  observing 
with  what  gigantic  strides  the  king  was  ad- 
vancing to  the  same  object  in  Ireland,  where, 
the  great  body  of  the  .people  being  Catholics, 
he  had  no  occasion  to  disguise  his  purposes. 

Lord  Tyrconnell,  a  headstrong  and  violent 
fnan,  and  a  Catholic  of  course,  was  appointed 
Viceroy,  and  proceeded  to  take  every  step 
necessary,  by  arming  the  Papists  and  depressing 
the  Protestants,  to  prepare  for  a  total  change, 
in  which  the  latter  should  be  subjugated  by  a 
Catholic  Parliament. 

The  violence  of  the  King's  conduct  in  a  coun- 
try where  he  was  not  under  the  necessity  of 
keeping  any  fair  appearances,  too  plainly 
tihovf^  the  Protestants  of  England  and  Scot- 
landi  that  the  measure,  presented  to  them  as 
one  of  general  toleration  for  all  Christian  sects, 
was  in  fact  designed  to  achieve  the  supremacy 
pf  the  Catholic  faith  over  heresy  of  every 
denomination. 
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During  all  this  eaurse  of  mal'-administration, 
the  sensible  and  prudent  part  of  the  nation 
kept  tlieir  eyes  fixed  on  William,  Prince  of 
Orange,  married,  as  I  have  before  to|d  you,  to 
James's  eldest  daughter,  Mary,  and  heir  to  the 
throne,  unless  it  happened  that  the  King  should 
have  a  son  by  his  present  Queen.  This  was  an 
event  which  had  been  long  lield  improbable, 
for  the  children  which  the  Queen  had  hitherto 
borne  were  of  a  very  weak  constitution,  and 
did  not  long  survive  their  birth ;  and  Jsmes 
himself  was  now  an  elderly  man. 

The  Prince  of  Orange,  therefore,  having  a 
fair  prospect  of  attaining  the  throne  after  his 
father«in-law's  death,  observed  great  caution  in 
his  communications  with  the  numerous  and 
various  factions  in  England  and  Scotland  ;  and 
even  to  those  who  expressed  the  greatest  mode«^ 
ration  and  the  purest  sentim^ents  of  patriotism, 
he  replied  with  a  prudent  reserve,  eidiortinf 
them  to  patience,  dissuading  from  all  hasty  insure* 
rections,  and  pointing  out  to  them,  that  the  death 
of  the  King  must  put  an  end  to  the  innovations 
which  he  was  attempting  on  the  constitution. 

9ut  an  event  took  place  which  entirely 
altered  the  Prince  of  Orange's  views  and  feel- 
ings, and  forced  him  upon  an  enterprise,  one  of 
the  most  remarkable  in  its  progress  and  con«> 
sequences  of  any  which  the  history  of  the 
world  affords.  Mary,  Queen  of  England,  and 
wife  of  James  II.  was  delivered  bf  a  male  child, 
on  the  10th  of  June,  1688.  The  Papists  had 
long  looked  forward  to  this  event  as  to  one 
which  should  perpetuate  the  measures  of  tlie 
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King,  in  favour  of  the  Rom^n  Catholics,  after 
las  own  deftth.  They  had,  therefore,  ventured 
to  prophesy,  that  the  expected  infant  would  be 
m  8Qn«  and  they  imputed  the  fulfilment  of  their 
wishes  to  the  intervention  of  the  Virgin  Mary 
^of  LorettOi  propitiated  by  prayers  and  pil* 
grimage. 

.  The  Protestant  party,  on  the  other  hand* 
were  disposed  to  consider  the  alleged  birth  oif 
the  infant^  which  had  happened  so  seasonably 
for  the  Catholics,  as  the  result  not  of  a  miracle 
of  the  Popish  saint^,  but  of  a  trick  At  court* 
They  affirmed  that  the  child  was  not  really  the 
son  of  James  and  his  wife,  but  a  supposititious 
infant,  whom  they  were  desirous  to  palm  upon 
their  subjects  as  the  legal  heir  of  the  throne,  in 
order  to  defeat  the  claim  of  the  Protestant  sue- 
eessors.  This  assertion,  though  gravely  swal-» 
lowed  by  the  people,  and  widely  spread  amongsl 
tbem,  was  totally  without  foundation ;  nor  wae 
it  possible  that  there  could  exist  more  complete 
proof  of  such  a  fact,  than-  James  himself  pub- 
lished to  the  world  concerning  the  birth  of  this 
young  Prince  of  Wales. 

But  the  King's  declarations,  and  the  evidence 
which  he  at  length  made  public,  were  unnble  to 
bear  down  ther  calumny  which  was  so  widely 
tod  anxiously  circulated.  The  leaders  of  thd 
Protestant  party,  whatever  they  might  them** 
selves  believe,  took  care  to  make  the  rumour  of 
the  alleged  imposture  as  general  as  possible; 
and  many,  whose  Tory  principles  would  not 
have  allowed  them  to  oppose  the  succession  of  a 
prince  really  de|K>ended  of  the  blood  royaU 
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Stood  prepared  to  dispute  the  right  of  the  ioisiit 
to  succeed  to  the  thrdne,  on  account  of  the 
asserted  doubtfulness  of  his  birth. 

One  thing,  however,  was  certain,  that  whether 
the  child  was  supposititious  or  not,  his  birth 
was  likely  to  prolong  the  misgovemment  under 
which  the  country  groaned.     There  now  ex* 
isted  no  longer  the  prospect  that  James  would 
be  succeeded  by  his  son-in-law,  the  Prince  of 
Orange,  with  whom  the  Protestant  religion 
must  necessarily  have  recovered  its  predonai- 
nance.    This  infant  was  of  course  to  be  trained 
up  in  the  religion  and  principles  of  his  father ; 
and  the  influence  of  the  dreaded  spirit  of  Pope* 
ry,  instead  of  terminating  with  the  present 
reign,  would  maintain  and  extend  itself  through 
that  of  a  youthful  successor.     The  Prince  of 
Orange,  on  his  part,  seeing  himself,  by*  the 
birth  and  rights  of  this  infant,  excluded  from 
the  long-hoped-for  succession  to  the  Crown  of 
England,  laid  aside  his  caution,  for  a  bold  and 
active  interference  in  British  politics. 

He  now  publicly,  though  with  decency,  de- 
dared  that  his  sentiments  were  opposite  to 
those  on  which  his  father-in-law  acted,  and  that 
though  he  was  disposed  to  give  a  hearty  con- 
sent  to  repealing  penal  statutes  in  all  cases,  be- 
ing of  opinion  that  no  one  should  be  punished 
for  his- religious  opinions,  yet  he  could  not  ac- 
quiesce in  the  King's  claim  to  dispense  with 
the  test^  which  only  excluded  from  public  offices 
those  whose  consciences  would  not  permit 
them  to  conform  to  the  established  reHgion  of 
Ihe  country  in  which  they  lived 
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Having  thus  openly  declared  his  sentimentSy 
the  Prince  of  Orange  was  resorted  to  openly  or 
secretly,  by  all  those,  of  whatever  political 
opinions,  who  joined  in  the  general  fear  for  the 
religions  and  civil  liberties  of  the  country,  which 
were  threatened  by  the  bigotry  of  James.  £n«- 
couraged  by  the  universal  sentiments  of  the 
English  nation,  a  few  Catholics  excepted,  and 
by  the  urgent  remonstrances  of  many  of  the 
leading  men  of  all  the  various  parties,  the 
Prince  of  Orange  resolved  to  appearin  England 
at  the  head  of  an  armed  force,  with  the  purpose 
of  putting  a  stop  to  James's  encroachments  on 
the  constitution  in  church  and  state. 

Under  various  plausible  pretexts,  therefore* 
the  Prince  began  to  assemble  a  navy  and  army 
adequate  to  the  bold  invasion  which  he  medita- 
ted ;  while  neither  the  warning  of  the  King  of 
France,  who  penetrated  the  purpose  of  these 
preparations,  nor  a  sense  of  the  condition  in 
which  he  himself  stood,  could  induce  James  to 
take  any  adequate  measures  of  defence. 

The  unfortunate  Prince  continued  to  follow 
the  same  measures  which  had  lost  hiAi  the 
hearts  of  his  subjects,  and  every  step  he  took 
encouraged  and  prompted  disaffection.  Dubi- 
ous of  the  allegiance  of  his  army,  he  endeavour* 
ed,  by^  introducing  Irish  Catholics  amongst 
them,  to  fill  their  ranks,  in  part  at  least,  with 
men  in  whom  he  might  repose  more  confr- 
dence.  But  the  Lieutenant-Colonel  and  five 
Captains  of  *the  regiment  in  which  the  experi* 
ment  was  first  tried,  refused  to  receive  the  pro* 
posed  recruits ;  and  though  these  officers  were 
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cashiered  for  doing  so,  yet  their  spirit  -was 
generally  applauded  by  those  of  their  own  pro- 
fession. 

Another  experiment  on  the  soldiery  had  a 
still  more  mortifying  result.     Although   it  is 
contrary  to  the  British  constitution  to  engage 
soMiers  under  arms  in  the  discussion  of  any 
political  doctrine,  since  they  must  be  regarded 
as  the  servants,  not  the  counsellors,  of  the  state; 
nerertheless,  James  resolved,  if  possible,  to  ob-. 
tain  from  the  army  their  approbation  of  the  re- 
peal of  the  test  and  the  penal  statutes.  By  way 
of  experiment,  a  single  battalion  was  drawn  up 
in  his  own  presence,  and  informed,  that  they 
mtist  either  express  their  hearty  acquiescence 
in  the  King's  purposes  in  respect  to  these  laws, 
or  lay  down  their  arms,  such  being  the  sole 
condilion  on  which  their  services  would  be*  re- 
ceived.    On  hearing  this  appeal,  the  whole  re- 
^ment,  excepting  two  officers  and  a  few  Ca- 
tholic soldiers,   laid   down  their  arms.    The 
King  stood  mute  with  anger  and  disappoint- 
ment, and  at  length  told  them,  in  a  sullen  and 
offended  tone,  to  take  up  their  arms  and  retire 
to  their  quarters,  adding,  that  he  would  not 
agcTin  do  them  the  honour  to  ask  their  opinions. 

While  James  was  thus  extorting  from  his 
very  soldiers  opinions  the  most  unfavorable 
to  his  measures,  he  suddenly  received'  intelli- 
gence from  his  ambassador  in  Holland,  that  the 
Prince  of  Orange  was  about  to  put  to  sea  with 
an  army  of  fifteen  thousand  men,*  supplied  by 
the  States  of  Holland,  and  a  fleet  of  five  hun- 
dred sail. 
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Coi^ciQias  th»i  be  had  lost  the  best  safeguard 
of  a  monarch, — namely,  the  love  and  affections 
of  his  subjects,  this  news  eame  upon  James  like 
a  thunder-clap.  He  hastened  to  retract  all  the 
measures  which  had  rendered  his  reign  so  un^ 
popular  ;  but  it  was  with  a  precipitation  whicb 
showed  fear,  not  conviction,  and  the  people 
were  persuaded  that  the  concessions  would  be 
recalled  so  soon  as  the  danger  was  over. 

In  the  meantime  the  Dutch  fleet  set  sail.  At 
first  it  encountered  a  storm,  and  was  driven  back 
into  harbour.  But  the  damage  sustained  by 
some  of  the  vessels  being  speedily  repaired, 
they  again  put  to  sea,  and  with  so  much  activi-i 
ty,  that  the  short  delay  proved  rather  of  service 
than  otherwise;  for  theJBnglish  fleet,  which  had 
also  been  driven  into  harbour  by  the  storm, 
could  not  be  got  ready  to  meet  the  invaders* 
Steering  for  the  west  of  England,  the  Prince  of 
Orange  landed  in  Torbay,  on  the  5th  Novem^ 
ber,  1688,  being  the  anniversary  of  the  Gun- 
powder Plot,  an  era  which  seemed  propitious 
to  an  enterprise  commenced  in  opposition  to 
the  revival  of  Popery  in  England. 

Intmediately  on  his  landing,  the  Prince  pub" 
lished  a  manifesto,  setting  forth,  in  plain  and 
strong  terms,  the  various  encroachments  made 
by  the  reigning  monarch  upon  the  British  coa^ 
stitution,  and  upon  the  rights  as  well  of  the 
church  as  of  private  persons  and  corporate  bo-* 
dies.  He  came,  he  said,  with  an  armed  force, 
to  protect  his  person  from  the  King's  evil  coun- 
sellors, but  his  only  purpose  was  to  have  a  fiiU 
and  fre^  Parliament  assembled,  in  order  to  pvo^ 
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cure  «  general  settlement  of  religion,  liberty 
and  property. 

Notwithstanding  that  so  many  persons  of 
rank  and  influence  had  prirately  encouraged 
the  Prince  of  Orange  to  this  undertaking*  there 
appeared  at  first  very  little  alacrity  to  support 
him  in  carrying  it  through.     The  inhabitants 
of  the  western  counties  where  the  Prince  land- 
ed, were  overawed  by  recollection  of  the  fear- 
ful punishment  inflicted  upon  those  who  had 
joined  Monmouth,  and  the  Prince  had  advanced 
to  Exeter  ere  he  was  joined  by  any  adherent 
of  consequence.     But  from  the  time  that  one 
or  two  gentlemen  of  consideration  joined  him, 
a  general  commotion  took  place  all  over  Eng- 
land, and  the  nobility  and  gentry  assumed  arms 
on  every  side  for  redress  of  the  grievances  set 
forth  in  the  Prinze's  manifesto. 

In  the  midst  of  this  universal  defection,  King 
James  gave  orders  to  assemble  his  army,  as- 
signed Sali'sbury  for  his  head  quarters,  and  an- 
nounced his  purpose  of  fighting  the  invaders. 
But  he  was  doomed  to  experience  to  what  ex 
tent  he  had  alienated  the  aflfections  of  his  sub- 
jects by  his  bigoted  and  tyrannical  conduct. 
Seiceral  noblemen  and  officers  of  rank  publicly 
deserted,  and  carried  oflf  to  the  Prince's  army 
numbers  of  their  soldiers.  Amongst  these  was. 
Lord  Churchill,  afterwards  the  celebrated  Duke 
of  Marlborough.  He  was  a  particular  favour- 
ite of  the  unhappy  King,  who  had  bestowed  a 
peerage  on  him,  with  hi^h  rank  in  the  army  ; 
and  his  desertion  to  the  Prince  on  this  occasion 
showed  that  the  universal  aversion  to  King 
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Jamea's  meatures  Imd  aliciiated  the  affections 
of  tliose  who  would  otherwise  have  been  most 
deTOt^dly  attached  to  him. 
.  A  still  more  striking  defection  seems  to  hare 
destroyed  the  remains  of  the  unhappy  Mo^ 
narch's  resolution.  His  second  daughier,  the 
Princess  Anne,  who  was  married  to  a  younger 
son  of  the  King  of  Denmark,  called  Prince 
George,  escaped  by  night  from  London,  under 
the  protection  of  the  Bishop  of  that  city,  who. 
raised  a  body  of  horse  for  her  protection,  and 
rode  armed  at  their  head.  She  lied  to  Notting- 
ham, where  she  was  received  by  the  Earl  of 
Dorset^  and  declared  for  a  free  Protestant 
Parliament.  Her  husband,  and  other  persons  of 
the  first  distinction,  joined  the  Prince  ofOrange* 

The  sudden  and  unexpected  dissolution  of 
Ills  power,  when  every  morning  brought  intel- 
ligence of  some  new  defection  or  insurrection, 
totally  destroyed  the  firmness  of  James,  who, 
notwithstanding  his  folly  and  misconduct,  be- 
comes,  in  this  period  of  unmitigated  calamity, 
an  object  of  our  pity.  At  the  tidings  of  his 
daughter's  flight,  he  exclaimed,  with  the  agony 
of  paternal  feeling,  '*  God  help  me,  my  own  ^ 
children  desert  me!"  In  the  extremity  and' 
desolation  of  his  distress,  the  unfortunate  Mo- 
narch seems  to  have  lost  all  those  qualities 
which  had  gained  him  in  earlier  life  the  charac- 
ter of  courage  and  sagacity ;  and  the  heedless 
rashness  with  which  he  had  scorned  the  distant 
danger,  was  only  equalled  by  the  prostrating 
degree  of  intimidation  which  now  overwhelmed 
him. 

Vol.  n.  10        B 
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Hft^duduissed  his  army,  to  the  greal  increase 
'  qC  the  geneml  coafusion ;  and,  finallyt  terrified 
by  Uie  recollection  of  his  father's  ftite«  be  re* 
aoliod  to  withdraw  himseH  from  his  kingdom* 
It  18.  probable  that  he  could  not  have  taken  any 
t!etpl|tlion  which  would  have  been  so  gnitm 
U*  t^Mi  Prince  of  Orange. 

IC  James  had. remained  in  Britain^the  extre* 
mity.  of  hit  mbfortunes  would  probably  bai^« 
awakened  the  popular  compassion;  and  the 
tenetfuof  the  High  Churchmen  and  Tories,  al- 
though they  had  giren  way  to  their  appreben- 
simt  for  (he  safety  of  religion  and  libertft 
jnigfal»  when  these  were  coiuttdered  as  safe, 
hare. raised  many  partisans  to  the  distressed 
monaroh. 

Besides,  while  King  James  remained  in  Ms 
dominions,  it  would  have  been  an  obnoxious  aod 
odious  attempt,  on  the  part  of  the  Prince  of 
Oraiigcw  to  hare  plucked  the  crown  forcibly 
from  1h&  head  of  his  father-iil-law,  in  order  to 
plaoeiiupon  his  own.  On  the  other  haadii^ 
the  ffighl  of  the  King  into  foreign  countries 
should  leare  the  throne  unoccupied,  nothin; 
could  be^so  natural,  as  to  place  there  the  next 
P^otestuat  heir  of  the  crown,  by  whose  provi- 
dential interference  the  libertiea  and  constitv 
tipn  of  the  country  had  been  rescued  from  suc|^ 
imminent  danger. 

Fortune  seeined  at  first  adirerae  to  an  escape 
which  King  James  desired. from  his  fears,  and 
the  Prince  of  Orange  from  his  hopes.  As  the 
King,  attended  by  one  gentleman,  endeavotti^' 
to  get  oik  board  of  a  vessel  prepared^  for  hj* 
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escape,  they  were  seized  by  some  mde  fisher- 
men, who  were  looking  out  to  catch  aueb 
priests  and  cathfolics  as  were  flying  from  the. 
kingdom.  At  the  hands  of  these  men  the  un^ 
fortunate  Monarch  received  some  rough  treat- 
ment, until  the  gentry  of  the  country  interposed 
for  the  protection  of  his  person,  but  still  refused 
to  permit  him  to  depart  the  kingdom.  He  wa« 
allowed,  however,  to  return  to  London,  where 
the  rabble,  with  their  usual  mutability,  and 
moved  with  compassion  for  the  helpless  state 
to  which  he  was  reduced,  received  him  with 
acclamations  of  favour. 

The  Prince  of  Orange,  not  a  little  di&ap* 
pointed  by  this  incident,  seems  to  have  deter- 
mined to  conduct  himself  towards  his  father-in- 
law  with  such  a  strain  of  coldness  and  severity 
as  should  alarm  James  for  his  personal  safety, 
and  determine  him  to  resume  his  purpose  of 
flight.  With  such  a  view,  the  Prince  refused 
to  receive  the  nobleman  whom  the  King  had 
sent  to  him  to  desire  a  conference,  and  ordered 
the  messenger  to  be  placed  under  arrest. 

In  reply  tb  the  message,  he  issued  a  com- 
mand, transmitted  at  midnight,  that  the  King- 
should  leave  his  palace  the  next  morning. 

The  dejected  sovereign  yielded  to  the  man^; 
date,  and,  at  his  own  request,  Rochester  was^ 
assigned  for  his  abode.  That  happened  which, 
must  have  been  foreseen,  from  his  choosing-  a. 
place  near  the  river  as  his  temporary  habitation. 
James  privately  embarked  on  board  of  a.  frigate^ 
and  WAS  safely  landed  at  Ambleteuse,  in  B'ranee 
Ht  w«8  iv^eiv^d  by.IiOws  XIY*  with  the  ntiaQstc 
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generosity  and  hospitality,  and  lived  for  many 
years  at  St.  Germains,  under  his  protection  and  • 
at  his  expense,  excepting  only  during  a  short 
campaign  (to  be  afterwards  noticed)  in  Ireland. 
Every  effort  to  replace  him  in  his  dominions, 
only  proved  destructive  to  those  who  were 
engaged  in  them.  The  exiled  monarch  was 
looked  upon  with  reverence  by  sincere  Catho- 
lics, who  counted  him  as  a  martyr  to  his  zeal 
for  the  form  of  religion  which  he  and  they 
professed  ;  but  by  others  he  was  ridiculed  as  a 
bigot,  who  had  lost  three  kingdoms  for  the  sake 
of  a  mass. 

A  Conyention,  as  it  was  called,  (in  effect  a 
Parliament,  though  not  such  in  form,  because 
it  could  not  be  summoned  in  the  King's  name,) 
was  convoked  at  Westminster ;  and,  at  theii 
first  meeting,  they  returned  their  unanimous 
thanks  to  the  Prince  of  Orange  for  the  deliVer^ 
ance^  which  he  had  achieved  for  the  nation. 
The  House  of  Commons  then  proceeded;  .by  & 
great  majority,  to  rote  that  King  J«ip  at  had 
forfeited  his  regal  title  by  a  varielyo^g^n- 
croachments  on  the  constitution ;  that,  ^\^y^  his 
flight,  he  had  abdicated  the  government ;  and 
that  the  throne  was  vacant.  But  as  a  great 
part  of  this  resolution  was  adverse  to  the  doc- 
trine of  the  Tories,  who  refused  to  adopt  it» 
the  mention  of  forfeiture  was  omitted ;  and  it 
tvas  finally  settled,  that  by  his  evil  administra- 
tion, and  subsequent  flight  from  Britain,  King 
James  had  abdicated  the  throne. 

And  I  cannot  forbear  to  point  out  to  you  the 
iingalai'  wisdom  of  both  the  great  partiea  in  the 


siAte*  who*  by  keeping  the  expressions  of  their 
resolutioo  so  general  as  to  clash  with  the^senti- 
meAts  of  neither,  concurred  in  a  measure  so 
tkaportant,  without  starting  any  theoretical  dis- 
putes to  awaken  party  contention  at  a  moment 
wluen  the  peace  of  En^and  depended  on  una- 
nimity. 

The  throne  being  thus  declared  vacant,  the 
important  question  remained,  by  whom  it 
should  be  fiUed.  This  was  warmly  disputed. 
The  Tories  were  contented  that  the.  Prince  of 
Orange  should  exercise  the  regal  power,  but 
only  under  the  title  of  Regent  They  could 
not  reconcile  themselves  to  the  dethroning  a 
King  and  electing  his  successor ;  and  contended, 
that  James's  cpurse  of  misconduct  did  not  de- 
prive him  of  his  kingly  title,  but  only  operated 
like  some  malady,  which  rendered  him  unfit  to 
have  the  exercise  of  regal  poweV. 

The  Whigs  replied,  that  this  doctrine  would 
prevent  their  deriving  the  desired  advantages 
froi  the  Revolution,  since,  if  James  was  in  any 
Ti  p  id  to  be  acknowledged  as  a  sovereign,  he 
jniglit  return  and  claim  the  power  which  is  in- 
alienable from  the  ^oyal  right.  Besides,  if 
James  was  still  King,  it  was  evident  that  his 
son,  who  had  been  carried  abroad,  in  order 
that  he  might  be  bred  up  in  Popery  and  in  ar- 
bitrary doctrines,  must  be  acknowledged  after 
the  death  of  James  himself.  They,  therefore, 
declared  for  the  necessity  of  filling  up  the  va- 
cant sovereignty. 

A  third  party  endeavoured  to  find  a  middle 
j^piBioni  witk  cegard  to .  which  the  objections 
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•fvplicikble  to  ^086  we  hare  jost  eJC}M«8Md 
«ho6ld  not  hold  good.  They  proposed  that  ike 
erown  Bhonld  be  conferred  on  Mary,  Prkieera 
of  Orange,  in  her  own  right ;  thus  pacing  orer 
the  infant  Prince  of  Wales,  and  tmnaferriiig 
tiieir  allegiance  to  MJary  as  the  next  Protectant 
heir  of  the  crown. 

The  Prince  of  Orawge,  who  had  listened  to, 
and  watched  these  debates  in  silence,  but  with 
deep  interest,  now  summoned  a  small  eoumtil 
•f  leading  persons^  to  w4M>ni  he  made  hift  a^sti- 
ihests  known. 

He  would  not,  he  said,  interfere  in  any  re- 
'«pect  with  the  right  of  the  English  PariiatneAt, 
l»  arrange  their  future  goyernnnent  «ccording 
to  their  own  laws,  or  their  own  pleasure.  But 
he  felt  it  necessary  to  acquaint  them,  that  if 
they  chose  to  be  governed  by  a  Regent^  he 
would  not  accept  that  office.  Neither  wa»  he 
disposed  to  take  the  gorernment  of  the  king- 
dom under  his  wife,  supposing  she  was  chosen 
4)neen.  If  either  of  these  modes  of  settlement 
were  adopted,  he  informed  them  he  Ir4>uld  te- 
tire  entirely  from  all  interference  with  British 
afiairs.  The  Princess,  his  wife,  seconded  her 
husband's  viewst  to  irhom  the  aiwvys  jmid  die 
hMiest  degree  of  conjiogal  deference. 

The  wisdom  and  power  of  the  Prince  of 
Orange,  nay,  eren  the  assistance  of  his  military 
force,  were  absolutely  indiapmsaUe  to  the  set- 
iiement  of  England,  divided  m  it  was  by  two 
rival  political  parties,  who  had  hideed  been 
forced  into  mii^n  by  the  general  fear  of  James's 
tjTaimy*  but  were  ready  to  Mttew  Iheir  diswMi 
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flioii«  theingtant  the  oreiwhelmingr  pressure  of 
that  fear  was  removed.  The  Convention  were* 
therefore^  obliged  to  regulate  the  succession  to 
the  throne  upon  the  terms  agreeable  to  the 
#ltn«e  of  Orange.  The  Princess  and  hcMife 
cvlled  to  the  throne  jointlyv  under  the  title  of 
King  William  and  Queen  Mary^  the  siirvlVor 
itoceeeding  the  party  who  should  :first  die.  The 
Princess  Anne  of  Denmark,  was  named  to 
b«Nreeed  after  the  death  of  her  «bter  and  braiher* 
m-law,  -and  the  elaiias  of  Jmmes's  tnlknt  Wn 
were  entirely  ]>as8ed  over. 

The  Convention  did  not  negleet  this  af>{lor- 
tiinity  to  annex  to  the  settlement  of  Uie  enMirn 
ft  Declaration  of  Rights,  determining  in  &vour 
\Df  the  subject  those  rights  which  had  been  cbn* 
tested  during  the  late  reigas,  and  drawing  w^itfa 
more  accuracy  and  precision  than  had  hitherto 
been  employed,  the  lines  ^ich  circnmscrlbe 
Ike  royal  Bitthoiity. 

Such  was  this  memorable  Rerolution^  whMi 
(saving  a  petty  and  accidental  skirmish)  d» 
eided  the  &le  <tf  a  gipeat  kii^[dom  widlolil 
bloodshed,  and  in  whidi,  perhaps,  for  the  ptAf 
time  in  fabtory,  the  heads  of  dte  discordant 
^Ktiotts  of  a  great  em^re  laid  aside  ^eir  mutli^ 
al  Buqpicioii  and  animosity,  and  calmly  and  dii^ 
passionately  diseufsed  the  great  concenis  of  the 
nation,  without  reference  to  their  own  intereirtt 
or  those  of  their  party.  To  the  itiemory  ift 
Ubi'd  Conveliti<Hi  or  Parliament,  the  Britatmll 
kingdoms  owe  the  inestimable  blessing  «>f  k 
kenstttutiony  fixed  on  the  decided  and 
fahwiplee  of  civil  •and  reltgioua  lihevty. 
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State  of  Affairs  in  Scotland  previous  to  lAe 
.  Revohition' — JSndeavours  of  James  to  secure 
the  Scots  to  his  Interest — 7%e  Scottish  Army 
is  ordered  to  England^  and,  on  the  Flight  of 
James,  joins  the  Prince  of  Orange — Expul- 
sion of  Captain  Wallace  from  Holyrood 
House — Meeting  of  the  Scottish  Convention 
— Struggles  of  the  Jacobite  and  Whig  Par- 
ties — Secessiofn  of  the  Viscount  of  Dundee^ 
and  Settlement  of  the  Throne  on  King  WiU 
liam — Disposal  of  Offices  of  trust  in  Scot* 
land — Mr.  Carstairs  confidentially  consulted 
hy  King  William, 

The  necessity  of  explaining  the  natxire  and 
progress  of  the  Reyolution  of  England,  witli* 
out  which  it  would  he  impos^ble  for  you  to 
comprehend  what  passed  in  the  northeni  pari 
of  Uie  kingdom,  has  drawn  us  away  from  the 
proper  subject  of  this  little  book,  «nd  makes  it 
necessary  that  we  should  return  to  our  account 
of  Scottish  affairs  during  the  time  that  these 
important  events  were  taking  place  in  England. 

We  have  mentioned  the  discontents  which 
existed  among  King  James's  most-  zealous 
friends  in  ScoUand,  on  account  c^  his  pressing 
the  revocation  oi  the  Test,  and  that  several  of 
the  crown  officers^and  crown  lawyers*  and  even 
two  or  three  of  ^e  judges,  had  been  displaced 
for  demurring  to  that  mea»uve,  the 
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being  filled  with  GatholjUss  or  Presbyterians. 
You  have  also  been  told,  that  by  this  false  poli- 
cy, Jamed  lost  the  affection  of  his  friends  of  the 
Episcopal  church,  witliout  being  able  to  con- 
nate his  ancient  enemies,  the  nonconformists. 

Thus  stood  matters  in  Scotland,  when,  in 
September,  1688,  King  James  sent  down  to  his 
council  in  Scotland,  an  account  of  ^he  prepara- 
tions making  in  Holland  to  inrade  England. 
Upon  this  alarming  news,  the  militia  were  or- 
dered to  be  in  readiness  ;  the  Highland  chielk 
were  directed  to  prepare  their  clans  to  take  the 
field ;  and  the  vassals  of  the  crown  were  mo- 
delled into  regiments,  and  furnished  with 
arms.  These  forces,  joined  to  the  standing 
army,  would  have  made  a  considerable  body  of 
troops. 

But  unanimity,  the  soul  of  national  resist- 
an<;e,  was  wanting.  The  Scottish  Royalists 
were  slill  so  much  attached  to  the  Crown,  and 
even  to  the  person  of  James,  that,  notwith- 
standing the  late  causes  of  suspicion  and  dis- 
cord which  had  occurred  betwixt  them  and  the 
King,  there  remained  little  doubt  that  they 
would  have  proved  faithful  to  his  cau^. 

But  the  Presbyterians,  even  of  the  most 
moderate  party,  had  suffered  so  severely  at 
James's  hand,  both  during  his  brother's  reign, 
.and  his  own,-  that  it  was  hardly  to  be  ex- 
pected that  a  iew  gkmces  of  favour  to  which 
they  seemed  to  be  admitted,  only  because  they 
could  not  be  decently  excluded  from  the  tols* 
ration  designed  for  the  benefit  of  the  Catbolica, 
akkould  make  theai  tot^i  the  reeent  tmrqn  id 
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ike  aiorm.  Serevai  of  ihe  getrtry  of  this  |»6lr« 
tfoasioh,  however,  seemed  ready  to  tferve  nUke 
KiBf ,  and  obtained  commisBtoas  in  fhetMlltia ; 
b«i  the  erent  showed  that  this  was  dooe  WiUi 
tlie  purpose  of  acting  moire  efleetiiolly  agalMt 
him. 

Itie  Earl  of  Perth  eadeavmired  to  ascertain 
Ae  real  sentimeBts  of  that  wnoKeroiis  party,  by 
applying  to  them  through  the  medimii  of  Sir 
I^itriek  Murray,  a  pefvon  who  seemed  attaehed 
to  no  particular  sect,  but  who  was  esteemed  by 
«ll.  This  gentleman  applied  to  such  leading 
Preriiyteriaii  ministers  as  were  in  Edinburgh, 
reminding  them  of  the  favours  lately  shown  to 
Aem  by  the  King,  and  requesting  they  woold 
sow  evince  their  gratitude  by  influencing  thek- 
hearers  to  oppose  the  unnatural  invasion  threat- 
ened by  the  Prince  of  Orange. 

The  clergymen  received  the  overture  cddljr, 
and  declined  to  return  an  answer  till  ikMe 
ilkoald  be  more  of  their  brethren  iti  town.  Hair- 
i»g  in  the  interim  obtetned  information,  wlddi 
led  ^m  to  expeet  the  ultimate  euceess  of  iAsb 
Ffliiee  of  Orange,  ihey  sent  a»^eir  answer  to 
the  Earl  of  P^th,  through  Sir  Patrick  Murray, 
^^lint  they  owned  tlie  Kiiig  had  of  late  been 
vsed  as  Heaven's  instrument,  to  show  tfaeiii 
Mme  fovour ;  but' being  convinced  that  he  had 
done  so^  only  with  a  die^ign  to*  ruin  the  Pro- 
testant religion,  by  introducing  dissension 
vBloag  its  professors  of  diibrent  denomitta- 
tsotts,  and  observing^  that  the  pemons  whom 
ke  vohintanly  raised  to  power,  were  either  Pi* 
^iM^  vr  psiooas  popishly  ixuUmA,  th^  *» 
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^red  to  be  exmised  from  giving  «ny  former  fta- 
flwer,  Mvinf  that  they  vrould  conduct  them- 
•elves  in  this  juncture  as  God  should  insphre/ 

From  this  answer  it  was  plain  that  James 
was  to  expect  nothing  from  the  Presbyterians; 
yet  they  remained  silent  and  quiet,  waiting  the 
event,  and  overawed  by  the  regular  troops, 
who  were  posted  in  «udh  places  as  to  prev«it 
•open  immrrectiOEn. 

The  disaffection  of  the  English  soldieiy  hay 
ing  alarmed  James's  sospidons,  he  sent  orders 
that  his  Scottish  army  should  be  drawn  lo- 
ffeUier,  and  held  in  readiness  to  march  into 
£nf  land.  The  Scottish  administration  answer- 
ed by  a  remonstrance,  titat  this  measure  would 
leave  the  government  in  Scotland  totally  de- 
fenceless, and  encourage  the  dtsai^^^eted,  who 
could  not  but  think  the  aflttirs  of  King  James 
In  England  were  desperate,  since  he  oouki  not 
dispense  with  the  assistance  of  so  small  a  body 
•f  troops.  To  this  remonsttanee  the  King  re- 
plied by  a  positive  order,  that  the  Scottish  army 
4hould  advance  into  England. 

This  little  army  might  consist  of  six  or  seven 
thousand  excellent  troops,  commanded  by 
James  Dougkis,  brother  to  the  Duke  of  QiieeiMl- 
%erry,  as  General4n-chief,  and  by  the  more 
celebrated  Johti  Graham  of  Claverhonse,  re- 
cently created  Viscount  of  Dundee,  as  Major 
General.  The  former  was  secretly  a  favourer 
of  the  Prince  of  Orange's  enterprise.  Viscount 
Dundee,  on  the  other  hand,  was  devotedly  al» 
tabhed  to  Uie  cause  of  King  James,  ana  re- 
» of  Mi  iiereer  ai^  »oce  efiiel  pf0* 
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pensitieSf  by  the  virtae  of  attacking  hiiaself  to 
nis  benefactor,  when  he  was  forsaken  by  all  the 
world  besides. 

It  is  saidf  that  the  march  was  protracted  by 
Douglas,  lest  the  steadiness  of  the  Scottish 
army  should  have  serired  as^  an  example  to  the 
Engitsh.  At  length,  howerer,  they  reached 
London,  where  the  Yiscoant  of  Dundee  claim- 
ed a  right  to  command,  as  eldest  Major  Gene- 
ral ;  but  the  English  officers  of  the  same  rank, 
whether  out  of  national  jealousy,  or  that  Dun- 
dee's obtaining  so  high  a  rank  might  have  in- 
terfered with  their  private  schemes,  posdtively 
recused  to  serve  under  him.  It  is  said,  that,  in 
the  event  of  his  obtaining  this  command,  his 
design  was  to  assemble  such  English  troops  as 
yet  remained  faithful,  and,  at  the  head  of  these 
and  the  Scottish  army,  to  have  marched  against 
the  Prince  of  Orange,  and  given  him  little. 
But  this  scheme,  which  must  have  cost  much 
bloodshed,  was  defeated  by  the  refusal  of  the 
English  officers  to  fight  under  him. 

King  James,  amidst  the  distraction  of  hl« 
affiiirs,  reque49ted  the,  advice  of  this  sagacious 
and  determined  adherent,  who  pointed  out  to 
him  three  courses.  The  first  was,  to  try  the 
fate  of  war,  by  manfully  fighting  the  Prince  of 
Orange.  The  second  alternative  was,  to  meet 
him  in  friendship,  and  require  to  know  his  pur*- 
pose.  The  third  was,  to  retire  into  Scotland, 
under  protection  of  the  little  army  of  that  king- 
dom. 

The  King,  it  is  said,  was  inclined  to  try  tbs 
ikArd  altenia(Bre»  but,  as  hit  reeetred  iMeUi- 
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gence  that  several  Scottish  peers  and  gentle- 
men were  come  post  to  London,  to  wait  on  the 
Prince  of  Orange,  he  justly  doubted  whether 
that  kingdom  would  have  proved  a  safe  place 
of  refuge.  Indeed,  he  presently  afterwards 
heard,  that  one  of  Douglas's  battalions  had 
caught  the  spirit  of  desertion,  and  gone  over  to 
the  Prince. 

Shortly  after  this  untoward  event,  Dundee, 
with  such  of  his  principal  officers  as  adhered  to 
ihe  cause  of  James,  received  assurances  of  the 
King's  disposition  to  hazard  battle,  and  were 
commanded  to  meet  him  at  Uxbridge,  to  con* 
0iilt  upon  the  movements  to  be  adopted.  When 
the  Scottish  officers  reached  the  place  appoint- 
ed,  instead  of  meeting  with  the  King,  they 
learned  that  their  misguided  monarch  had  fled, 
and  received  the  fatal  order  to  disband  their 
forces.  Dundee,  with  the  Lords  Linlithgow 
and  Dunmore,  shed  tears  of  grief  and  morti(i« 
cation. 

In  the  uncertainty  of  the  times,  Dundee  re* 
solved  to  keep  his  forces  together,  until  he  had 
conducted  them  back  into  Scotland.  With 
this  view  he  took  up  his  quarters  at  Watford^ 
intending  to  retreat  on  the  ensuing  morning. 
In  the  meanwhile,,  the  town's-people,  who  did 
not  like  the  company  of  these  northern  soldiers, 
raised  a  report  during  the  course  of  the  night 
that  the  Prince  of  Orange  was  coihing  to  at* 
tack  them,  hoping,  by  this  false  alarm,  te 
frighten  them  from  the  place  sooner  than  they 
intended. 

BttI  Dundee  was  not  a  perHon  «o  essily 
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Startled.  Ta  the  great  ahLro).  of  the  eitieeB0«, 
ke  caused  his  trumpets  to  souad  to  arfl(t8»  and* 
taking  up  a  strong  position  in  front  of  the  towB«. 
9ent  out  to  reconnoitre,  and  learn  the  intenlions^ 
of  the  Prince  of  Orange.  Thus  the  stratagem 
of  the  citizens  of  Watford  only  broaghv  on 
theaaaelves  the  chance  of  'a.  battle  in^  front  ol 
Uieir  town,  which  was  most  likely  to  sufi^r  in. 
the  conflict,  be  th^  event  what  it  would. 

But  the  Prince  of  Orange  knew  Dundee's, 
ghartcter  well.  He  had  served,  his  early  caiRr 
paigBS  under  that  Prince,  and  had  merited  his. 
segard,  not  ^ only  by  his  diligent  discharge  of 
Ihs  duty,  but  also  by  rescuing  William  at  the 
battle  of  Seneffin  1674,  and  remounting  him. 
on  his  own  horse,  when  that  of  the  Prince* 
Wfts  slain  under  him.  Dundee  had  left  the 
Qutoh  service,  on  being  disappointed  of  a. 
regiment. 

Knowing,  therefore,  the  courage  and  absti*- 
nacy  of  the  Scottish  commander,  the  Prince  ok 
Orange  took  the  step  of  assuring  tke  Yietcount 
qf  Dnndee,  that  he  had  not  the  least  purpose  of 
fliolesting  him,  ^md  th^jt,  uiiderslanding  he  was 
a^t  Wtiibrd,  and  wa^  keeping  his  me^  embodied, 
he  had  to  request  he  would  remain  there  tiU 
further  orders.  When  the  news  of  the  Klng*«^ 
return  to  London  was  runmured,  Dundjse  w.enl. 
tp  assure  his  old-master  of  his  continuediattac^ 
ment,  and  to  receive  his  orders ;  and  it:  is  said 
he  even  then  offered  to  assemble  the  dispersed. 
taoops,  of  the  King,  and  try.  the  fate  of  W9a^ 
But  James's  spirit  was  too  much  brflkjem  in 
•imdi  such  a.ha9»rd«    . 
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Qn  James's  final  fiight  to  France,  and  th<| 
decision  of  the  Convention,  elevating  th^ 
Prince  and  Princess  of  Orange  to  the  throne^ 
Dundee  would  no  longer  retain  his  command* 
but  retired  to  Scotland  at  the  head  of  a  body*, 
guard  of  twenty  or  thirty  horse,  who  would  no% 
quit  him,  and  without  whose  protection  h^ 
could  not  perhaps  have  passed  safely  through 
tne  southern  and  western  counties,  where  bff. 
had  exercised  so  many  severities.  The  Scotti^b* 
airniy»  or  what  r«fmained  of  it,  ^as  p^i  ui^dpi:: 
the  command  of  General  MacKay,  an  officei 
attached  to  King  William,  and  transferi^d  to^ 
the  service  of  the  new  monarch,  though  thera^ 
were  many  amongst  them  who  cast  a  lingering 
ciye  towards  that  of  their  old  master« 

In  the  meantimct  the  revolution  had  been, 
effected  in  Scotland,  though  not  with  the  sam(».. 
unanimity  a^  in  England.  On  the  contrary^; 
the  Episcopalians  throughout  the  kingdom*  ii|^ 
spit^  of  aU  the  provocations  which  they  had. 
received,  could  not  prevail  upon  thenvs^lv«^ 
tp  join  ip  any  n^easures  which  should  be  unfa- 
Tourable  to,  ^afn^s*s  interest,  and  would  -pK-O^ 
iMbly  haVe  appe^ed  in  arms  in  his  cause, .  luuil 
tperQ  been  any  on^  present  in  Scotland  to  .ra}s|iy 
aij^d  uphold  the  cpLiled  Moniirch's  banner 

The  Scottish  prelates,  in  particular,  bftst^ocid 
tp^  show,  that  in  th^  extremity  of  King  Jame^'ti 
nusfortunes,  they  had  forgotten  their  ruptum 
m^th  him,  and  were  returned  to  the;  priBcipted. 
ojf  pa^sivQ  obedience,  by  whi<;h  their  ch^rcikt 
lifts  cUsUi^guis^d.  On  the  3d  November,  t||ft, 
^qIq  of  their  Jiu^bef^  excf|iting  t^^:Qi9bqbil, 
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of  Argyle  and  Caithness,  joined  in  a  letter  to 
^e  King,  professing  their  o\yn  fixed  and  un« 
•haken  loyalty,  promising  their  utmost  efibrts 
to  promote  among  his  subjects  an  intem^erable 
and  steadfast  allegiance,  and  praying-  thai 
Heaven  would  give  the  King  the  heairts  of  his 
subjects  and  the  necks  of  his  enemies. 

But  the  defenceless  state  in  which  King 
James's  Scottish  government  was  left,  after  the 
march  of  Douglas  and  Dundee  into  England  al 
the  head  of  the  regular  forces,  rendered  the 
good  wishes  of  the  bishops  of  little  service.  Ii 
soon  began  to  appear  that  the  Scottish  Prcshy- 
terians  were  determined  to  avail  themselves  of 
an  opportunity  for  which  the  chief  amongst 
them  had  long  made  preparations.  The  Earls 
of  Glencairn,  Crawford,  Dundonald,  and  Tar- 
ras,  with  several  other  persons  of  consideration, 
encouraged  the  rising  of  the  Presbyterians, 
who,  hastily  assuming  arms,  appeared  in  difie- 
rent  parts  of  the  country,  in  open  opposition  to 
the  government. 

These  desultory  forces  might  have  been  put 
down  by  the  militia  ;  but  a  manceuvjre  of  the 
Earl  of  A  thole,  whose  connexion  with  the  Earl 
of  Derby  had  procured  him  admission  into  the 
secrets  of  the  Revolution,  prevented  the  ad- 
herents of  King  James  from  having  this  support 
Lord  Tarbat  concurred  in  the  sentiments  of. 
Athole,  and  both  b^ing  members  of  the  Privy 
Council,  had  an  opportunity  of  carrying  their 
purpose  into  execution.  When  the  news 
reached  Scotland,  that  the  army  of  King  James 
was  diabttnded,  and  the  King  ha^'  £ed|  thesv 
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i$firo  noblemen  persuaded  theCh&nc^lfcr,  Perth, 
and  other  Catholics  or  zealous  Jacobites  in  the 
Privy  Council,  that,  as  there  was  now  no 
chance  of  coming  to  a  decision  by  force  ol 
arms,  it  was  their  duty  to  disband  the  militia, 
as  their  services  could  not  b^  needed,  and  their 
maintenance  was  a  burden  to  the  country. 

The  Earl  of  Perth,  who  appears  to  have  been 
a  timorous  man,  was  persuaded  to  acquiesce  in 
tfiis  measure ;  and  no  sooner  had  he  parted 
"with  the  militia,  his  last  armed  defence,  than 
bis  colleagues  made  him  understand,  that  he 
being  a  Papist,  incapacitated  by  law  from  hold- 
ing any  public  office,  they  did  not  think  them* 
selves  in  safety  to  sit  and  vote  with  him  as  a 
member  of  government.  And,  while  the  pro* 
testant  part  of  his  late  obsequious  brethren 
seemed  to  shun  him  as  one  infected  with  the 
plague,  the  rabble  beat  drums  in  the  streets, 
proclaimed  him  traitor,  and  set  a  price  upon 
his  head.  His  courage  could  not  withstand 
the  menace,  and  he  escaped  from  the  metro- 
polis, with  the  purpose  of  flying  beyond  seas. 
But  being  pursued  by  armed  barks,  he  was 
taken  and  detained  a  prisoner  for  more  than 
four  years* 

In  the  meantime,  an  act  of  violence  of  a 
decided  character  took  place  in  Edinburgh. 
Holyrood  House,  the  ancient  palace  of  Jameses 
ancestors,  and  his  own  habitation  when  in 
Scotland,  had  been  repaired  with  becoming 
splendour,  when  he  came  to  the  throne.  But 
it  was  within  its  precincts  thathehad  established 
his  royal  diapel  for  iite  Gatbolie  service,  and^ 
11  » 
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established  a  seminary  of  Jesuitf,  an  iiulitiiM«i 
which,  under  pretext  of  teachiiiff  the  Latio  Ian* 
guage,  and  other  branches  of  eiuoation  gmda, 
sras  undoubtedly  designed  to  carry  on  the  work 
of  making  proselytes.  At  Holyrood  Hoose»  » 
printing  establishment  was  erected,  from  wfaieh 
were  issued  polemical  tracts  in  defence  of  the 
Catholic  religion,  and  similar  literary  arti<iles. 
The  palace  and  its  inmfites  were  on  all  tfajss^ 
accounts  very  obnoxious  to  the  Fresbytemsi 
party,  which  now  began  to  obtain  the  aaosA- 
dency. 

The  same  bands,  consisting  of  the  piOMier 
class  of  people,  apprentices,  and  others,  wbase 
appearance  had  frightened  the  Chancellor  out 
of  the  city,  continued  to  parade  the  streets 
with  drums  beating,  until,  confident,  in  their 
numbers,  they  took  the  resolution  of  maklOg 
an  attack  on  the  palace,  which  was  garrispnej 
by  a  company  of  soldiers,  commanded  by  APje 
Captain  Wallace. 

As  they  pressed  on  this  officer's  sendndSt 
ke  at  length  commanded  his  Soldiers  to  fire» 
and  some  of  the  insurgents  were  killed.  A 
general  cry  was  raised  through  the  city,  |||«t 
Wallace  and  his  troopers  were  committing  ^ 
massacre  of  the  inhabitants;  and  many  of  me 
citizens,  repairing  tp  the  ^rl  of  Athole  ^d 
his  colleagues,  the  only  part  of  the  Priry 
Council  which  remained,  obtained  i^  ursrriAt 
£rom  them  for  the  surrender  of  the  pftlf^ 
and  an  order  for  the  King^s  heraI4s  tp  sttf^M^ 
In  their  official  habits  to  intimste  the  mm^ 
The  ci^  guard  of  Edinburgh  iras  sbf  ^M* 
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tnanded  to  be  in  readiness  to  enforce  the  order ;. 
the  traioed  bands  were  got  under  arras,  and  the 
ProFOst  and  Magistrates,  with  a  number  of 
persons  of  condition,  went  to  show  their  good« 
will  to  the  cause.  Some  of  these  volunteera 
acted  a  little  out  of  character. 

Lord  Mersington,  one  of  the  Judges  of  th^ 
Court  of  Session,  lately  promoted  by  James  II., 
at  the  time  when  he  was  distributikig  his  faronrs 
equally  betwixt  Papist  and  Puritan,  attracted 
some  atlentioif  from  his  peculiar  appearance : 
he  was  girt  ii'ith  a  buff-belt  about  five  inches 
broad,  bore  a  halbert  in  his  hand,  and  (if  a  Ja* 
cobite  eye-witness  speaks  truth)  was  *'  as  drunk 
as  ale  and  brandy  could  make  him." 

On  the  approach  of  this  motley  army  of  be* 
siegers,  Wallace,  instead  of  manning  the  bat- 
tlements and  towers  of  the  palace,  drew  up 
his  men  imprudently  in  the  open  court-yard 
in  front  of  it.  He  refused  to  yield  up  hia 
post,  contending,  that  the  warrant  of  the  Privy 
Council  was  only  signed  by  a  small  number  of 
that  body.  Defiance  was  exchanged  ou  both 
sides,  and  firing  commenced ;  on  which  most 
of  the  Folnnteers  got  into  places  of  safety, 
lekring  Captain  Wallace  and  the  major  of  the 
city  guard  to  dispute  the  matter  professionally. 
It  chanced  that  the  latter  proved  the  better 
aoldier,  and  finding  a  back  way  into  the  palace, 
attacked  Wallace  in  the  rear.  The  defendera 
were  at  the  same  time  charged  in  front  by  the 
other  assailants,  and  the  palace  was  taken  by 
itorm. 

Th^  rabble  btfafiFed  tbemselref  aa  tiotoiuAy 
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as  might  have  been  expected,  breaking,  burning, 
and  destroying,  not  only  the  articles  which  be- 
longed to  the  Catholic  service,  but  the  whole 
furniture  of  the  chapel ;  and,  finally,  forcing 
their  way  into  the  royal  sepulchres,  and  pulling 
about  the  bodies  of  the  deceased  Prince?  and 
Kings  of  Scotland.  These  monuments,  to  the 
great  scandal  of  the  British  government,  were 
not  closed  until  ten  Or  twelve  years  since,  be- 
fore which  time,  the  exhibition  of  the  wretched 
relics  of  mortality  which  had  been  dragged  to 
light  on  this  occasion,  was  a  part  of  the  show 
offered  to  strangers  who  visited  the  palace^ 

This  riot,  which  ascertained  the  complete 
superiority  of  the  Presbyterian  party,  took 
place  on  the  10th  December,  1688.  The  houses 
of  various  Catholics,  who  then  resided  chiefly 
in  the  Canon  gate,  were  mobbed,  or  rabbled,  as 
was  then  the  phrase,  their  persons  insulted, 
and  their  property  destroyed.  But  the  popu- 
lace contented  themselves  with  burning  and 
destroying  whatever  they  considered  as  belong- 
ing to  Papists  and  Popery,  without  taking  any 
thing  for  their  own  use. 

This  zeal  for  the  Protestant  cause  was  main* 
tained  by  false  rumours,  that  an  army  of  Insh 
Catholics  had '  landed  in  the  west,  and  were 
burning,  spoiling,  and  slaying.  It  was  even 
said  they  had  reached  Dumfries.  A  similar 
report  had  produced  a  great  effect  on  tiie 
minds  of  the  English  during  the  Prince  of 
Orange's  advance  to  the  capital. 

In  Scotland  it  was  a  general  signal  for  the 
Presbyterians  to  get  to  arms ;  and)  being  &iui 
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assembled,  they,  and  particularly  the  Camero- 
nians,  found  active  occupation  in  ejecting  from 
the  churches  the  clergy  of  the  Episcopalian 
persuasion.  To  proceed  in  this  work  with 
some  appearance  of  form,  they,  in  most  cases, 
previously  intimated  to  the  Episcopal  curates 
that  they  must  either  leave  their  churches  vo- 
luntarily, or  be  forcibly  ejected  from  them. 

Now,  since  these  armed  nonconformists  had 
been,  to  use  their  own  language,  for  nearly 
twenty  years  '*  proscribed,  forfeited,  miserably 
o]>pre8se(^  given  up  as  sheep  to  the  slaughter, 
intercommuned,  and  interdicted  of  harbour  or 
supply,  comfort  or  communion,  hunted  and 
slain  in  the  fields,  in  cities  imprisoned,  tortured, 
executed  to  the  death,  or  banished  and  sold  as 
slaves ;"  and,  as  many  of  them  avowed  the 
same  wild  principles  which  were  acted  upon 
by  the  murderers  of  Archbishop  Sharpe,  it 
might  have  been  expected  that  a  bloody  reta- 
liation would  take  place  as  soon  as  they  had 
the  power  in  their  own  hands. 

Yet  it  must  be  owned  that  these  stern  Came- 
ronians  showed  no  degree  of  positive  cruelty. 
They  expelled  the  obnoxious  curates  with 
Viarks  of  riotous  triumph,  tore  their  gowns, 
•nd  compelled  them  sometimes  to  march  in  a 
mock  procession  to  the  boundary  of  their  pa- 
rish*; they  plundered  the  private  chapels  of 
Catholics,  and  destroyed  whatever  they  found 
belonging  to  their  religion ;  but  they  evinced 
no  desire  of  personal  vengeance ;  nor  have  I 
found  that  any  of  the  clergy  who  were  expelled 
in  tbismemorable  month  of  December,  1688,  were 
either  killed  or  wounded  ii|  eold  b)ood» 


These  tumults  would  baveexteaded  to  Ediai- 
kirgh ;  but  the  College  of  Justice,  under  which 
litle  all  the  difierent  bw*bodies  of  the  capital 
«re  comprehended,  assumed  arms  for  maiotaio* 
ing  the  public  peace,  and  resisting  an  expected 
invasion  of  the  city  by  the  Cameronians,  who 
threatened,  in  this  hour  of  triumph,  a  descent 
on  the  metropolis,  and  a  second  Whigamores' 
Raid.  This  species  of  civic  guaa^  efiectually 
checked  their  advance,  until,  not  being  sup- 
posed favourable  to  the  Prince  of  Orange,  it 
was  disbanded  by  proclamation  when  he  as- 
mimed  the  management  of  public  afiairs. 

Hitherto  Scotland  may  be  said  to  have  been 
without  a  government ;  and,  indeed,  now  that 
idl  prospect  of  war  seemed  at  an  end,  men  of 
%I1  parties  posted  up  to  London,  as  the  place 
where  the  fate  of  the  kingdom  must  be  finally 
aetded.  The  Prince  of  Orange  recommended 
the  same  measure  which  had  been  found  efficient 
in  England ;  and  a  convention  of  the  Scottish 
estates  was  summoned  to  meet  in  March,  166^. 

The  interval  was  spent  by  both  parties  in 
yreparinff  for  a  contest. 

The  j^iscopal  party  continued  devoted  to 
ibe  late  King«  They  possessed  a  superioritjr 
among  the  nobility,  providing  the  Bishops 
should  be  permitted  to  retain  their  seats  in  tk« 
Convention.  But  amongst  the  members  fytt 
eouniies,  and  especially  amongst  the  reinreseiif* 
'  tatives  of  burghs,  the  great  majority  was  on  tke 
aide  of  the  Whigs,  or  WiUiamites,  as  the  frienda 
^  the  Prince  of  Orange  began  to  be  called. 

U  actual  fmrce  were  1^;  be  moated  to^  tkf 
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facobHed  telied  on  the  ftith  of  the  Dnkt  of 
Gordon,  who  was  governor  of  the  eanle  6f 
Edinburgh,  on  the  attachment  of  the  Highknt 
island,  and  the  feuddl  influence  of  th<5  noblei 
«nd  gently  of  the  north.  The  Whigs  might 
reckon  on  the  full  force  of  the  five  western  shires, 
besides  a  large  proportion  of  the  south  of  Scot^ 
land.  The  same  party  had  on  their  side  the  ta- 
lents and  abilities  of  Dalr3rmple,  Fletcher,  ancl 
other  men  of  strong  political  genius,  far  supe-* 
Hot  to  any  that  Was  possessed  by  the  Tories. 
But  if  the  piirtles  should  come  to  an  open  rup 
l)hre,  the  Whigs  had  no  soldier  of  reputation  td 
Appose  to  the  formidable  talents  of  Dundee. 

'the  exiled  King  having  directed  his  adhe- 
mits  id  attend  the  Convention,  and,  if  possible, 
iecure  a  majority  there,  Dundee  appeared  ori 
Ihse  occasion  %ith  a  train  of  sixty  horse,  whd 
hild  inost  of  ihem  served  under  him  on  fonttei^ 
deeiisiohs.  The  principal  Whigs,  on  their  part, 
■^cretly  brought  into  town  the  armed  Camero- 
ittetis,  whom  they  concealed  in  garrets  and  eel- 
Itrs,  tin  the  moment  should  come  for  their  being 
■ummoned  to  appear  in  arms. 

These  preparatiotis  for  violence  show  how 
lifAirior  in  civil  polity  Scotland  must  have  been 
t^  Bilgfond,  since  it  seemed  that  the  great  na-* 
llOfial  measures,  which  were  debated  with  calm** 
li^fUi,  ahd  adopted  iHth  deliberation  i;  the  Con« 
fM^on  of  England,  were,  in  that  of  NortKf 
ftMIn,  to  be  decided  by  an  appeal  to  thesw6rd. 

Yet  the  Convention  assembled  peaceably; 
tkj/Kpi  lii^der  onliiftotn  ciricttmstaneei.  Thdtown 
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lately  distinguished  as  the  persecuUng  and  the 
oppressed  parties,  and  burning  with  hatred 
against  each  other.  The  guns  of  the  Castle, 
from  the  lofty  rock  on  which  it  is  situated,  lay 
loaded  and  prepared  to  throw  their  thunders  on 
the  city ;  and  ^under  these  alamting  circum- 
stances, the  Peers  and  Commons  of  Scotland 
were  to  consider  and  decide  upon  the  fate  of  her 
Crown.  Each  party  had  the  deepest  motives 
for  exertion. 

The  Cavaliers,  or  Jacobites,  chiefly  belonged 
by  birth  to  the  aristocracy,  forgot  James's  er- 
I'ors  in  his  misfortunes,  or  indulgently  ascribed 
them  to  a  few  bigoted  priests  and  selfish  coun- 
sellors, by  whom  they  were  compelled  to  admit 
the  royal  ear  had  been  too  exclusively  possess^ 
ed.  They  saw,  in  the  now  aged  monarch,  the 
fon  of  the  venerated  inartyr,  Chvles  I.,  whose 
memory  wsis  so  dear  to  them,  and  the  descend* 
lint  of  the  hundred  princes  who  had  occupied 
the  Scottish  throne,  according  to  popular  beliei^ 
for  a  thousand  years,  and  under  whom  their  an- 
cestors had  acquired  their  fortunes,  their  title«» 
{md  their  fame. 

James  himself,  whatever  were  the  political 
errors  of  his  reign,  .had  been  able  to  attaeh 
%o  himself  individually  mimy  both  of  the  jiobi^ 
Uty  and.  gentry  of  Scotland,  who  regretted  him 
M  a  friend  as  well  as  a  sovereign,  and  recollect* 
ed  the  familiarity  with  which  he  could  temper 
bis  stately  courtesy,  and  the  favours  which  man/ 
Ibadpersonally  received  from  him,     .    ,     , 

Tne  compassion  due  to  fallen  majesty  ms  fa| 
tbW  c^^^eohai^ei^  wheft  i\  W4K»  coii^i<Jl«mth«| 
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James  w«8  to  be  uaorowQed,  in  order  that  the 
Prince  and  Princess  of  Orange,  his  son-in-law 
and  daughter,  might  be  rfiised  to  the  throne  io 
his  stead,  a  measure  too  contrary  to  the  ordiaa 
ry  feelings  of  nature  noi  to  create  mme  disgusl 
tiesides,  the  Civraliers  generally  were  attached 
to  the  Episcopalian  form  of  worships  and  to  t^ 
constitution  of  a  church,  which,  while  it  sup- 
ported with  credit  the  dignity  of  the  sacred  or- 
der, affected  not  the  interference  in  tbeafiairs 
of  private  families,  for  which  they  censured  the 
Presbyterians.  Above  all,  the  Jacobites  fek 
that  they  themselves  must  sink  in  power  aad 
influence  with  the  dethronement  of  King 
Jamesy  and  must  remain  a  humbled  and  inferior 
party  in  the  kingdom  which  they  lately  govern- 
ed, hated  for  what  had  passed,  and  suspected  in 
regard  to  the  future. 

The  Whigs,  with  warmer  hopes  of  success, 
Imd  even  more  urgent  motives  for  political 
luiiea  and  eirertion.  They  reckoned  up  the 
melancholy  roll  of  James's  crimes  and  errors, 
jmd  ridiculed  the  idea,  that  he  who  had  already 
tiiiffered  so  much  both  in  his  youth  and  n^iddle 
age,  could  ever  become  wiser  by  misfortune. 
Bigotry,  and  an  extravagant  and  inveterate  love 
<^  power,  they  alleged,  were  propensities  which 
tncreaeed  with  age  ;  and  his  religion,  they  con- 
tended, while  it  would  readily  permit  him  to  ea- 
<ler  into  any  engagements  which  an  emergency 
night  require,  would  with  equal  ease  dis^pente 
with  his  keeping  them,  and  even  impute  it  a*  a 
IPicrit  that  he  observed  no  faith  with  heretics. 

Tb9  pfesemcrisfts,  theym^Av  arguedi„  aiffi^^ 
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of  ( pea  encroachment  upon  their  liberty  nlil 
property,  of  which  Ihe  ScottM  nation  had  tm 
tottf  had  to  complain  ;  anditwoold  be  worse 
Aan  folly  to  sacrifice  the  rights  and  liberties  of 
^6  people  to  the  veneration  atlacbcid  to  an  all* 
«ien4  line  of  princes,  when  their  representative 
had  foff  otten  the  tenure  by  whieh  he  held  the 
throne  of  his  fathers. 

The  form  of  the  Presbyterian  Church,  while 
ft  possessed  a  vital  power  over  the  teirts  aftd 
eotiscienbes  of  the  worshippers,  was  also  of  a 
character  peculiarly  ikvourable  to  freedoa,  and 
ittitable  to  a  poor  country  like  that  of  Scotlan<( 
in  able  to  maintain  bishops  and  dignitaries  wilb 
becoming  splendour.  A  great  part  of  the  natitm 
had  shown  themselves  attached  to  it,  and  dispo^ 
sed  to  submit  to  the  greatest  hardships,  and  to 
ieath  itself,  rather  than  conform  to  the  Epitco- 
fMlian  mode  of  worship ;  and  it  was  fitteg  ibtef 
should  have  permission  to  worship  Qod  in  ikm 
Way  their  consciences  recommended^ 

The  character  of  William  aibrded  die  moat 
brilliaht  avgaments  to  Ms  partisans  in  ik»  Oofi^ 
volition*  He  had  been  Iron  his  yoiltih  upward 
tflaiingairiled  as  the  cbmpion  of  pwblie  ira0* 
doihf  his  ifeal  for  whieh  exceeded  even  his  maa^ 
biiioM.  He  was  qnaliiied  by  the  dobtaues  of 
fftl^pafion,  which  he  had  deeply  imbibed,  to  emm 
tb^  Woimds  of  tfeations  distracted  by  civil  §m>^ 
fk&n ;  and  his  regard  for  truth  and  homnir  d^M 
tfi^y  temptation  to  extend  his  poweg»  whisii 
the  tfttsetUed  circumatanecs  of  the 
Mimioiiis  might  p«|fMttt  to  aaii 
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Dislmeted  b|r  tbMQ  rmmiis  conalderiitiDMi^ 
the  Scottish  ConreDtion  net  The  fint  eofl* 
lest  was  for  the  nomination  of  a  president,  in 
which  it  is  remarkalple  that  both  the  coBteiidi* 
kig  parties  made  choice  of  eaiidiiiates,  in  whota 
neither  coUld  repose  trust  as  fahhfal  partisans. 
The  Marquis  of  AthoLe  was  proposed  by  the 
Jacobites,  to  whos^  side  he  now  inclin  d,  afief 
having  been,*as  I  have  shown  you,  the  prinei* 
pal  ffcior  in  displacing  James's  Scottish  ad* 
ministration,  and  chasing  from  Edinborgh  that 
King's  Chancelh)r,  the  Earl  of  Perth.  The 
Whigs,  OR  the  other  hand,  equally  at  a  16ss  !• 
And  an  unexceptionable  candidate,  set  up  the 
Duke  of  Hamilton,  although  his  futore  conduct 
was  so  undecided  and  dubious  as  to  make  then 
mere  than  onee  repent  of  their  choice. 

The  Duke  of  Hamihoii  attained  the  presi^ 
ieocy  by  a  majority  of  fifteen,  which,  thou(^ 
aot «  rery  predominating  one,  was  sufficient  to 
aseertain  the  superiority  of  the  Whigs,  who,- 
M  usual  in  such  cases,  wete  immediately  join^ 
ed  by  s]l  those  whom  timidity  or  selfish  consi- 
dkration  had  kept  aloof,  miftil  they  should  dis^ 
eover  which  was  the  safest,  and  likely  to  foe  thtf 
winning  side.  The  majorities  of  the  Whigs  kH 
creased  therefore  upon  erery  question,  whiles 
Ae  Jacobite  party  saw  no  remedy  but  in  some 
desperate  and  violent  course.  The  readiest 
which  occurred  wm  to  endeavonr  to  induce  the 
Stike  of  Gordon,  governor  of  the  castle,  tor 
fire  upon  the  town,  and  to  expel  the  Coftveif«« 
tiam,  in  which  their  enemies  were  aINpowerfiiL 
IbrOMiiMtlottk  M  the  etker  handt  hym  |tM» 
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Biejority,  sunmioned  the  Duke  to  sunrender  the 
place,  under  the  pains  of  high  treason. 

The  position  of  the  Duke  was  difficult.  The 
eastle  was  strcmg,  but  it  was  imperfectly  sup- 
plied with  provisions ;  the  garrison  was  insiij| 
ficient,  and  many  among  them  of  doubtw 
fidelity ;  and  as  every  other  place  of  strengm 
throughout  the  kingdom,  ha^  been  surrendered, 
to  refuse -compliance  might  be  to  draw  upon 
himself  the  unmitigated  vengeance  of  the  pre- 
Tailing  party.  The  Duke  was  therefore  uncer- 
tain how  to  decide,  when  the  EarU  of  Lothian 
and  Tweeddale  came  to  demand  a  surrender  in 
the  name  of  the  Convention  ;  and  he  at  first 
offered  to  comply,  on  obtaining  indenmity  for 
himself  and  his  friends. 

But  the  Viscount  of  Dundee,  getting  access 
to  the  castle  while  the  treaty  was  in  depen- 
dence, succeeded  in  inspiring  the  Duke  with  a 
•hare  of  his  own  resolution ;  so  that  when  the 
Commissioners  desired  to  know  the  friends  for 
whom  he  demanded  immunity,  he  answered  by 
delivering  to  them  a  list  of  all  the  clans  in  the 
Highlands ;  which  being  interpreted  as  done 
in  scorn,  the  two  Earls  returned  so  indignant, 
that  they  scarce  could  find  words  to  give  an 
account  of  their  errand  to  the  Convention. 

Boon  after,  the  Duke  of  Gordon  was  solemn- 
ly summoned  by  two  heralds,  in  their  ceremo- 
nial habits,  to  surrender  the  place ;  and  they 
published  a  proclamation,  prohibiting  any  one 
to  converse  with  or  assist  him,  should  he  con- 
tinue contumacious.  The  Duke  desired  them 
m  inform  the  CeaTeaUon,  thet  )i9  held  tm  cQm  * 
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maird  by  warrant  from  their  common  master  ; 
and,  ^vihg  them  some  money  to  drink  King 
James's  health,  he  observed,  that  when  they 
.came  to  declare  loyal  subjects  traitors,  with  the 
~~.ing's  coats  on  their  backs,  they  ought  in  de» 

ncy  to  turn  them. 

But  though  Dundee  had  been  able  to  per* 
suade  the  Di}ke  to  stand  a  siege  in  the  castle, 
he  could  not  prevail  upon  him  to  lire  on  the 
town ;  an  odious  severity,  which  would  cer- 
tainly have  brought  general  hatred  upon  him, 
without,  perhaps,  having  the  desired  effect  of 
dislodging  the  Convention. 

This  scheme  having  failed,  the  Jacobites 
resolved  upon  another,  which  was  to  bi'eak  up 
with  1^11  their  party,  and  hold  another  and  rival 
Convention  at  Stirling.  For  this  purpose  it 
was  proposed  that  the  Earl  of  Mar,  hereditary 
keeper  of  Stirling  Castle,  should  join  them,  in 
order  that  they  might  have  the  protection  of 
the  fortress,  and  that  Athole  should  assist  them 
with  a  body  of  his  Highlanders.  These  noble- 
men entered  into  the  plan  ;  but  when  it  came 
to  the  point  of  execution,  the  courage  of  both 
seems  to  have  given  way,  and  the  design  was 
postponed. 

Whilst  aiTairs  were  in  this  state,  Dundee, 
prjvoked  alike  at  the  vacillation  of  his  friends, 
and  the  triumphs  of  his  enemies,  resolved  no 
longer  to  remain  inactive.  He  suddenly  ap- 
peared before  the  Convention,  and  complained 
of  a  plot  laid  to  assassinate  himself  and  Sir 
George  MacKenzie,  the  late  King'is  advocate ; 
a  charge  which  was  very  probable,  since  1&# 
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town  was  now  filled  with  armed  Cameroniaiuk 
who  had  smarted  so  severely  under  the  judicial 
prosecutions  of  the  lawyer,  and  the  militarjr 
ifiolence  of  the  soldier. 

Dundee  demanded  that  all  strangers  should  ' 
be  temoved  from  the  town  ;  and  whe9  it  w^ ' 
anawered,  thai  this  could  not  be  done  without 
placing  the  Convention  at  the  mercy  of  tha 
Popibh  Duke  of  Gordon  and  his  garrisont  he^ 
kft  the  assembly  in  indignation,  and,  returning 
to  his  lodgings,  instantly  took  arms  and  mount- 
ed his  hor^e,  attended  by  fifty  or  sixty  arme4 
followers. 

The  city  was  alarmed  at  the  appearance  of 
this  unexpected  cavalcade,  so  formidable  froii^ 
the  active  and  resolute  character  of  its  leader  \ 
and  the  Convention,  feeling,  or  pretending,*^ 
personal  alarm,  ordered  the  gates  of  their  hall 
to  be  locked,  and  the  keys  to  be  laid  upon  th^ 
table.  In  the  meantime  the  drums  beat  to 
arms,  and  the  bands  of  westlandmen,  who  had 
been  hitherto  concealed  in  garrets,  and  similar 
lurking-holes,  appeared  in  the  streets  with  their 
arms  prepared,  and  exhibiting,  in  their  gea- 
tures,  langu^^ge,  and  looks,  the  stern^  hopes  pf 
the  revenge  which  they  had  long  panted  for« 

While  these  things  were  passing,  Dundee, 
in  full  view  of  friends  and  enemies,  rode  at 
leisure  out  of  the  city,  by  the  lane  called  Leith, 
Wynd,  and  proceeded  along  the  northern  bank  ' 
of  the  North  Loch,  where  the  New  Town  of 
Edinburgh  is  now  situated.  From  them;e« 
turning  under  the  western  side  of  the  castie^  h^ 
syu^^moned  the  Duke  of  Gordon  to  a  cQnfereni;^^ 


4^  the  foot  of  the  walls,  and  for  that  purpose 
scrambled  up  the  precipitous  bank  and  rock  oa 
Mfhich  the  fortress  is  situated.  So  far  as  is 
known,  Dundee's  advice  to  the  Duke  was,  to 
Hiaiptain  the  castlQ  at  all  risks,  promising  hin^ 
sgeedy  relief. 

The  people  of  Edinburgh,  who  witnesie^ 
this  extraordinary  interview,  concluded  th^t 
the  castle  was  about  to  fire  upon  the  city ) 
while  the  Jacobite  members  of  the  Convention 
on  their  par^  unarmed  and  enclosed  among 
^eir  political  enemies,  were  afraid  of  being 
^las^acred  by  the  armed  Whigs. 

The  Convention,  when  their  alarm  subsided, 
94snt  Major  Buntine  with  a  party  to  pursue 
Dundee  and  make  him  prisoner.  That  offices 
^oon  overtook  the  Viscount,  and  announced  hia 
commission ;  to  which  Dundee  only  deigned  tq 
answer,  that  if  he  dared  attempt  to  execute 
such  a  purpose,  he  would  send  him  back  to  the 
t^onvention  in  a  pair  of  blankets.  Buntine  took, 
the  hint,  and  suffering  the  dreaded  commander 
and  his  party  to  pass  unmolested,  returned  ii^ 
peace  to  the  city.  Dundee  marched  towardi| 
Stirling,  and  in  consequence  of  his  departure* 
the  othef  friends  of  King  James  left  Edipburgh^ 
«nd  hastened  to  their  own  homes. 

So  soon  as  this  extraordinary  scene  hadpasi(f 
^  over,  the  Convention,  now  relieved  frooj^ 
the  presence  of  the  Jacobite  members,  resolve 
f|(l  upon  levying"  troops  to  defend  themselves^ 
8^4  to  reduce  the  castle.  The  Cameroniau^ 
%^e  the  readiest  force  of  whose  principles  thejr 
^911)4  I?^  a«sure4»  and  it  was  proposed  tp  th^i^ 
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ta  raise  a  regiment  of  two  battalions,  under  the 
Earl  of  Angus,  eldest  son  of  the  Marquis  of 
Douglas,  a  nobleman  of  military  talents,  as  Co 
lonel,  and  William  Cleland  as  Lieutenant-Colo 
Del.  This  last  had  been  one  of  the  command* 
ers  at  Drumclog,  and,  besides  being  a  hrsctt 
gentleman,  was  a  poet,  though  ^n  indifferent 
one,  and  more  a  man  of  the  world  than  most  of 
llie  sect  to  which  he  belonged. 

Some  of  the  more  rigid  Covenanters  were  of 
opinion,  that  those  of  their  principles  had  no 
freedom  (to  use  their  own  phraseology)  to  join 
together  for  the  defence  of  a  Convention,  in 
which  so  many  persons  had  both  places  and 
power,  who  had  been  deeply  engaged  in  the 
violent  measures  of  the  last  reign ;  and  they 
doubted  this  the  more,  as  no  steps  had  been 
taken  to  resume  the  obligations  of  the  Cove- 
nant. 

But  the  singular  and  most  unexpected  train 
of  events,  which  had  occasioned  their  being 
called  to  arms  to  defend  a  city,  where  they  bad 
never  before  been  seen  openly  save  when 
dragged  to  execution,  seemed  so  directly  the 
operation  of  Providence  in  their  favour,  that, 
lairing  way  for  once  to  the  dictates  of  common 
sense,  the  Cameronians  agreed  to  consider  the 
militar}  association  now  proposed  as  a  neces- 
sary and  prudential  measure,  protesting  only 
that  the  intended  regiment  should  not  be  em- 
ployed either  under  or  along  with  such  officers 
as  had  given  proofs  of  attachment  to  Popery, 
Prelacy,  or  Malignancy.  They  also  stipulated 
for.  regular  opportunities  of  public  worship. 
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and  for  strict  punishment  of  unchristian  coi^- 
versation,  swearing,  and  profligacy  of  every 
sort ;  and  their  discipline  having  been  Arranged 
as  much  to  their  mind  as  possible,  eighteen 
hundred  men  were  raised;  and,  immediately 
marching  to  Edinburgh,  assumed  the  duty  of 
defending  the  Convention,  and  blockading  the 
garrison  in  the  castle. 

They  were  soon,  however,  relieved  by  troops 
more  competent  to  such  a  task,  being  a  part  of 
the  regular  army  sent  down  to  Scotland  by 
King  William,  in  order  to  give  his  party  the 
decided  superiority  in  that  kingdom.  Batte- 
ries were  raised  against  the  castle,  and  trenches 
opened. 

The  Duke  of  Gordon  made  an  honourable 
defence,  avoiding,  at  the  same  time,  to  do  any 
damage  to  the  town,  and  confining  his  fire  to 
returning  that  of  the  batteries,  by  which  he  was 
annoyed.  But  the  smallness  of  his  garrison, 
the  scarcity  of  provisions,  the  wj^nt  of  surgical 
assistance  and  medicines  for  the  wounded, 
above  all,  the  frequency  of  desertion,  induced 
the  Diike  finally  to  surrender  upon  honourable 
terms,  and  in  June  he  evacuated  the  fortress. 

The  Convention,  in  the  meantime,  almost 
entirely. freed  from  opposition  within  their  owp 
assembly,  proceeded  to  determine  the  great 
national  qdestipn  arising  out  of  the  change  oi" 
^government.  Two  letters  being  presented  to 
them,  on£  from  King  James,  the  other  on  the 
part  of  the  Prince  of  Orange,  they  opened  and 
re||d  the  latter  with  much  reverence,  while 
May  passed  over  with  little  notice  that  of  his 
^'-^^  »      •'■•"  ■  1ft       «•'  •■ 
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father-in-law,  intimating  by  this  that  they  no 
longer  regarded  him  as  a  sovereign. 

This  was  made  still  more  manifest  by  their 
Tote  respecting  the  state  of  the  nation,  which 
was  much  more  decisive  than  that  of  the  Eng- 
lish Convention.  The  Scots  Whigs  had  no 
Tories  to  consult*  with,  and  were  of  course  at 
no  trouble  in  choosing  between  the  terms  of 
abdication  or  forfeiture.  They  openly  declared 
that  James  had  assumed  the  throne  without 
taking  the  oaths  appointed  by  law;  that  he  had 
proceeded  to  innovate  upon  the  constitution  of 
the  kingdom,  with  the  purpose  of  converting  a 
limited  monarchy  to  a  despotic  authority ;  they  ^ 
added,  that  he  had  employed  the  power  thus 
illegally  assumed,  for  violating  the  laws  and 
liberties,  and  altering  the  religion  of  Scot- 
land ;  and  in  doing  so,  had  forfeited  his 
right  to  the  Crown,  and  the  throne  had  become 
vacan  ^ 

The  forfeiture,  in  strict  law,  would  have  ex 
tended  to  all  James's  immediate  issue,  as  in  thci 
case  of  treason  in  a  subject ;  but  as  this  would 
have  injured  the  right  of  the  Princess  of 
Orange,  the  effects  of  the  declaration  were  li 
mited  to  King  James's  infant  son,  and  to  his  fu- 
ture children.  In  imitation  of  England,  the 
crown  of  Scotland  was  settled  upon  the  Prince 
and  Princess  of  Orange,  and  the  survivor  of 
them ;  after  whose  decease,  and  failing  heirs 
of  their  body,  the  Princess  Anne  and  her  heirs 
were  called  to  the  succession. 

When  the  crown  was  thus  settled,  the  Con-    i 
vention  etitered  into,  a  long  declaratiout  called 
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the  Claim  of  Rights,  by  which  the  dispensing 
powers  were  pronounced  illegal ;  the  various 
modes  of  oppression  practised  during  the  last 
two  reigns  were  censured  as  offences  against 
liberty,  and  Prelacy  was  pronounced  an  insup- 
portable grievance. 

These  resolutions  being  approved  of  by  the 
new  sovereigns,  they  began  to  assume  the  re- 
gal power,  and  fixed  an  administration.  The 
Duke  of  Hamilton  was  named  High  Commis 
sioner,  in  reward  of  his  services  as  President 
of  the  Convention ;  Lord  Melville  was  made 
Secretary  of  State,  and  the  Earl  of  Crawford 
President  of  the  Council.  Some  offices  were 
|iut  into  commission,  to  serve  as  objects  of  am 
bition  to  those  great  men  who  were  yet  unpro- 
vided for ;  others  were  filled  up  by  such  as  had 
given  proofs  of  attachment  to  the  Revolution. 
In  general,  the  choice  of  the  ministry  was  ap 
proved  of;  but  the  King  and  his  advisers  were 
censured  for  bestowing  too  much  confidence 
on  Dti^rymple,  lately  created  Lord  Stair,  and 
@ir  John  Dalrymple,  his  son,  called  Master  of 
jStair.  A  vacancy  occurred  for  the  promotion 
of  the  Earl  of  Stair  in  a  singular  manner. 
•  Sir  George  Lockhart,  an  excellent  lawyer, 
who  had  been  crown  counsel  in  CromwelPs 
time,  was,  at  the  period  of  the  Revolution, 
President  of  the  Court  of  Session,  or  first  judge 
in  civil  affairs.  He  had  agreed  to  act  as  an 
arbiter  iA  some  disputes  which  occurred  be- 
tween a  gentleman  named  Chiesly,  of  Dairy, 
and  his  wife.  The  President,  in  deciding  thii 
itaattesr,  had  aseigaed  a  larger  provision  to  Mrs* 
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Chiesl^  than,  iii  her  husband's  opinion,  was  juat 
^r  necessary ;  and  Dairy,  a  man  headlong  i» 
his  passions,  was  despemtely  offended,  and 
publicly  Uireatencd  the  President's  life.  He 
was  cautioned  by  a  friend  to  forbear  such  im- 
prudent language,  and  to  dread  the  just  ven- 
:geance  of  Heaven.  "  I  have  much  to  reckoa 
for  with  Heaven,"  said  the  desperate  many 
-**and  we  will  reckon  for  this  amongst  the 
rest" 

In  pursuance  of  his  dreadful  threat,  Chiesly, 
armed  for  the  purpose  of  assassination,  followed 
his  victim  to  the  Greyfriars'  church,  in  whicb 
£lir  Creorge  usually  heard  service ;  but  feeling^ 
isorae  reluctance  to  do  the  deed  within  the  ^- 
•cred  wails,  he  dogged  him  home,  tiill  Tie  turned 
into  1)he<entry  to  his  own  houses  in  what  is  still^ 
called  ik^  President's  Close.  Here  Chiesly 
<Aet  the  Judge  dead  ;  and,  disdaining  to  save 
his  life  bj  (Hght,  he  calmly  walked  about  in  the 
tieighboiHtiood  of  the  place  till  he  was  appre- 
hended, lie  was  afterwards  tried  and  executed 

The  office  of  the  murdered  President  (a  most 
'  important  one)  was  conferred  vpon  Lord  Stair, 
«nd  that  of  King's  Advocate,  equivalent  to  the 
tntuation  of  Attorney  QeneraV  was  given  to  his 
son,  8ir  John  Dalrymple,  who  was  afterwards- 
Associated  whh  Lord  Melville  in  the  still  mope 
io^portan  t  situation  of  Secretary  of  State.  Botk 
father  and  son  were  men  of  high  talent,  bui 
of  doubtful  integrity,  and  «^ous  to  the  Pree- 
l^rterians  for  4BompliiuM^  witii  the  laie  jgo* 
i^ernment. 
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lors.  King  William  gave,  in  private,  much  of 
his  confidence  to  a  clergyman  named  CarstainH 
who  was  one  of  his  chaplains.  This  gentle^ 
man  had  given  strong  proof  of  his  fidelity  and 
fortitude ;  for,  being  arrested  in  Charles  IL'i 
time,  on  account  of  bis  connexion  with  the 
conspiracy  called*  Jervis wood's  Plot,  he  under*- 
went  the  cruel  torture  of  thumb! kimi,  which*  as 
I  before  told  you,  were  screws^  that  almost 
crushed  the  thumbs  to  pieces. 

After  the  success  of  the  Revolution*  the 
Magistrates  of  Edinburgh  complimented  Car* 
stairs,  then  a  man  of  importance,  with  a  prer 
sent  of  the  instrument  of  torture  by  which  h» 
had  suffered.  The  Kinf,  it  is  said,  heard  of 
this,  and  desired  to  see  the  thumbikins.  They 
were  produced.  He  placed  his  thumbs  in  the 
engine,  and  desired  Carstairs  to  turn  the  screw 
•*  I  should  wish  to  judge  of  your  fortitude,"" 
said  the  King,  **  by  experiencing  the  pain 
which  you  endured."  Carstairs  obeyed,  but 
turned  the  screws  with  a  polite  degree  of  at- 
tention not  to  injure  the  royal  thumbs.  *•  This 
is  unpleasant,"  said  the  King,  "  yet  it  might  h^ 
endured.  But  you  are  trifling  with  me.  Turn 
the  engine  so  that  I  may  really  feci  a  share  of 
the  pain  inflicted  on  you."  Carstairs,  on  this, 
reiterated  command,  and  jealous  of  his  own. 
reputation,  turned  the  screws  so  sharply  that 
William  cried  for  mercy,  and  owned  he  must 
have  confessed  any  thing,  true  or  false,  rather 
than  have  endured  the  pain  an  instant  longer. 

This  gentleman  became  a  particular  confi- 
dant of  tlic  King,  and  more  trusted  than  many 
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who  filled  high  and  ostensible  situations  iu  the 
state.  He  was  generally  allowed  to  be  a  man 
«f  sagacity  and  political  talent ;  but  his  coun- 
trymen accused  him  of  duplicity  and  dissimu- 
fation ;  and  from  that  character  he  was  gene* 
rally  distinguished  by  the  nickname  of  Cardinal 
Carstairs. 

But  while  King  William  was  thus  preparing 
*  he  mode  by  which  he  was  to  gorern  Scotland 
an  insurrection  took  place,  by  means  of  which 
the  sceptre  of  that  kingdom  was  well  nigh 
wrested  from  his  gripe.  This  was  by  the  ex- 
ertions of  the  Viscount  Dundee,  one  of  those 
extraordinary  persons,  by  whose  energies  great 
national  revohitions  are  sometimes  wrought 
with  the  assistance  of  very  small  means. 
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King  James's  Successes  in  Ireland — PrepxrO' 
tions  of  the  Viscount  of  Dundee  for  a  Rising 
in  favour  of  Jdmes  in  Scotland — Feud  6e- 
tween  MacDonald  of  Keppoch  and  Macin- 
tosh of  Moy — Advance  of  General  MacKay 
to  the  North  against  Dundee — Movements 
of  the  two  Armies — Battle  of  J^illiecrankie^ 
and  Death  of  Dundee. 

When  the  Viscount  of  Dundee  retired^  as  I 
told  you,  from  the  city  of  Edinburgh,  the  Coa- 
vention,  founding  upon  the  intercourse  which 
he  had  held,  contrary  to  their  order,  with  the 
Duke  of  Gordon,  an  intercommuned  Catholic, 
sent  him  a  summons  to  appear  before  them,  and 
answer  to  an  accusation  to  that  effect.  But 
Dundee  excused  himself  on  accouill;  of  hi» 
lady's  dangerous  illness,  and  his  own  danger 
from  the  Cameronians.  ^ 

In  the  meantime  King  James,  with  forces  fur- 
nished him  by  the  French  King,  had  arrired  in 
Ireland,  and,  welcomed  by  the  numerous  Ca- 
tholics, had  almost  made  himself  master  of  that 
fine  kingdom,  excepting  only  the  province  of 
Ulster,  where  the  Protestants,  of  English  and 
Scottish  descent,  offered  a  gallant  and  desperate 
resistance.  But  in  spite  of  such  partial  opposi- 
tion as  the  north  of  Ireland  could  make,  James 
felt  so  confident,  that,  by  his  Secretary  Melfort, 
he  wrote  letters  to  the  Viscount  of  Dundee,  and 
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to  the  Earl  of  Balcarras,  Dundee's  intioiate 
friend,  and  a  steady  adherent  of  the  exiled 
monarch,  encouraging  them  to  gather  together 
his  faithful  subjects,  and  make  a  stand  for  his 
interest,  and  promising  them  the  support  of  s 
considerable  body  of  forces  from  Ireland,  vritl 
a  supply  of  arms  and  ammunition. 

So  high  were  the  hopes  entertained  by  Lord 
Melfort,  that,  in  letters  addressed  to  some  of 
his  friends,  he  expressed  in  the  most  imprudent 
manner,  his  purpose  of  improving  to  the  utter- 
most the  triumph  which  he  did  not  doubt  to 
obtain.  "We  dealt  too  leniently  with  our 
enemies,"  he  said,  "  when  we  were  in  power, 
and  possessed  means  of  crushing  them.  But 
now,  when  they  shall  be  conquered  by  us,  and 
subjected  once  more  to  our  authority,  we  will 
reduce  them  to  hewers  of  wood,  and  drawers 
of  water." 

These  letters  falling  into  the  hands  of  the 
Convention,  excited  the  utmost  indignation. 
The  Duke  of  Hamilton  and  others,  who  con- 
ceived themselves  particularly  aimed  at,  became 
more  decided  than  ever  to  support  King  Wil- 
liam's government,  since  they  had  no  mercy,  to 
expect  from  King  James  and '  his  vindictive 
counsellors.  A  military  force  was  despatched 
to  arrest  Balcarras  and  Dundee.  They  suc- 
ceeded in  seizing  the  first  of  these  noblemen ; 
but  Dundee  being  surrounded  by  a  strong  body- 
guard, and  residing  in  a  country  where  many 
of  the  gentlemen  were  Jacobites,  the  party 
sent  to  arrest  him  were  afraid  to  attempt  the 
execution  of  their  commission.    He  remainedf 
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therefore,  at  his  own  castle  of  Dudhope,  near 
Dundee,  where  he  had  an  opportunity  of  corres- 
ponding with  the  Highland  chiiefs,  and  with  the 
northern  gentlemen,  who  were  generally  dis- 
posed to  Episcopacy,  and  favourable  to  the 
cause  of  King  James. 

Of  the  same  name  with  the  great  Marquis  of 
Montrose,  boasting  the  same  devoted  loyalty, 
and  a  character  as  enterprii^ing,  with  judgment 
superior  to  that  of  his  illustrious  prototype, 
Ihindee  is  said  to  hare  replftd  to  those  who, 
on  the  day  of  his  memorable  retreat,  asked  him  - 
whither  he  went, — "  That  he  was  going 
wherever  the  spirit  of  Montrose^  should  con- 
duct him."  His  whole  mind  Vas  now  bent 
upon  realizing  this  chivalrous*  boast.  His 
habits  were  naturally  prudent  and  economical ; 
but  while  others  kept  their  wealth  as  far  as 
possible  out  of  the  reach  of  the  revolutionary 
storm,  Dundee  liberally  expended,  for  ^e  caus9 
of  his  old  master,  the  treasures  which  he  had^^ 
amassed  in  his  service. 

His  arguments,  his  largesses,  the  high  influ- 
ence of  his  character  among  the  Highland 
chiefs,  whose  admiration  of  Ian  Dhu  Cean,  or 
Black  John  the  ^arrior,  was  no  way  diminish-  * 
ed  by  the  merciless  exploits  which  had  pro- 
cured him  in  the  Low  country  the  name  of  the 
"Bloody  Claverse,  united  with  their  own  pre- 
dilection in  favour  of  James,  and  their  habitual 
love  of  war,  to  dispose  them  to  a  general  insur- 
rection. Some  of  the  clans,  however,  had,  as 
usual,  existing  feuds  amongst  themselves, 
irhicb  Dundee  was  obliged  to  assist  in  com 
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posing,  before  he  could  unite  them  all  in  the 
cause  of  the  dethroned  monarch. 

I  will  give  you  an  account  of  one  of  those 
feuds,  which,  I  believe,  led  to  the  last  conside- 
rable clan-battle  fought  in  the  Highlands. 

There  had  been,  for  a  great  many  years, 
much  debate,  and  some  skirmishing,  betwixt 
Macintosh  of  Moy,  the  chief  of  that  ancient 
surname,  and  a  sept  of  MacDonalds  called 
MacDonalds  of  Keppoch.  The  Macintoshes 
had  claims  of  aiJ|ancient  date  upon  the  district 
of  Glenroy,  (now  famous  for  the  phenomenon 
called  the  parallel  roads,)  and  the  neighbouring 
valley  of  Glenspean.  Macintosh  had  his  right 
to  these  land^  expressed  in  written  grants  from 
the  Crown,  hut  Keppoch  was  in  actual  pos- 
session of  the  property.  When  asked  upon 
what  charters  he  founded  his  claim,  MacDonald 
replied,  that  he  held  his  lands,  not  by  a  sheep's 
skin,  but  by  the  sword ;  and  his  clan,  an  un* 
commonly  bold  and  hardy  race,  were  ready  to 
support  his  boast. 

Several  proposals  having  been  in  vain  made 
to  accommodate  this  matter,  Macintosh  re- 
solved to  proceed  to  open  force,  and  possess 
himself  of  the  disputed  territory.  He  therefore 
displayed  the  yellow  banner,  which  was  the 
badge  of  his  family,  raised  his  clanf  and  marched 
towards  Keppoch,  being  assisted  by  an  inde- 
pendent company  of  soldiers,  raised  for  the 
service  of  government,  and  commanded  by 
Captain  MacKenzie  of  Suddie.  It  does  not 
appear  by  what  interest  this  formidable  auxi* 
liary  force  was  prociA-ed,  but  probably  by  an 
order  from  government 
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On  their  arrival  at  Keppoch,  Maclntbsh 
found  his  rival's  house  deserted,  and  imagining 
himself  in  possession  of  victory,  even  without  a 
combat,  he  employed  many  workmen,  whom 
he  had  brought  with  him  for  that  purpose,  to 
construct  a  castle,  or  fort,  on  a  precipitous 
bank  overhanging  the  River  Roy,  where  the 
vestiges  of  his  operations  are  still  to  be  seen. 
The  work  was  speedily  interrupte-i,  by  tidings 
that  the  MacDonalds  yof  Keppoch,  assisted  by 
their  kindred  tribes  of  Glengarry  and  Glencoe, 
had  assembled,  and  that  they  were  lying  on 
their  ai'ms,  in  great  numbers,  in  a  narrow  glen 
behind  the  ridge  of  hills  which  rises  to  the 
north-east  of  Keppoch,  the  sloping  declivity 
of  which  is  called  MuUroy. 

Their  purpose  was  to  attack  Macintosh  at 
day-break ;  but  that  chief  determined  to  antici- 
pate their  design,  and  marched  towards  hia 
enemy  before  the  first  peep  of  dawn.  The 
MacDonalds,  with  their  chief.  Coll  of  Keppoch, 
were  equally  ready  for  the  conflict ;  and,  in 
the  grey  light  of  the  morning,  when  the  Mac- 
intoshes had  nearly  surmounted  the  heights  of 
Mullroy,  the  MacDonalds  appeared  in  posses- 
sion of  the  upper  ridge,  and  a  battle  instantly 
commenced. 

A  lad  who  had  lately  run  away  from  his 
master,  a  tobacco-spinner  in  Inverness,  and 
had  enlisted  in  Suddie's  independent  company, 
gives  the  following  account  of  the  action. 
'*  The  MacDonalds  came  doWn  the  hill  upon 
us,  without  either  shoe,  stocking,  or  bonnet  on 
their  heads ;  tb»v  gave  'a  shout,  and  then  the 
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Cre  began  on  both  sides  ;  and  continued  a  hot 
'dispute  for  an  hour,  (which  made  me  wish  1 
had  been  spinning  tobacco.)  They  then  broke 
in  upon  us  with  sword  and  target,  and  Lochaberr 
axes,  which  obliged  us  to  give  way.  Seeing 
my  captain  severely  wounded,  and  a  great 
many  men  lying  with  heads  cloven  on  every 
side,  and  having  never  witnessed  the  like  be- 
fore, I  was  sadly  affrighted.  At  length  a  High- 
lander attacked  me  with  sword  and  target,  and 
cut  my  wooden-handled  bayonet  out  of  the 
muzzle  of  my  gun.  I  then  clubbed  my  gun, 
and  gave  him  a  strode  with  it»  which  made  the 
but-end  to  fly  off,  and  seeing  the  Highlandman 
come  fast  down  upon  me,  I  took  to  my  heels, 
and  ran  thirty  miles  before  I  looked  behind  me, 
taking  every  person  whom  I  saw  or  met  for 
my  enemy." 

Many,  better  used  to  such  scenes,  fled  as  far 
and  as  fast  as  Donald  MacBane,  the  tobacco- 
spinner's  apprentice.  The  gentleman  who  bore 
Macintosh's  standard,  being  a  special  object  of 
pursuit,  saved  himself  and  the  sacred  deposit 
by  a  wonderful  exertion.  At  a  place  where 
the  River  Roy  flows  between  two  precipitous 
rocks,  which  approach  each  other  over  the  tor- 
rent, he  hazarded  a  desperate  leap  where  no 
enemy  dared  follow  him,  and  bore  off  his 
charge  in  safety. 

It  is  said  by  tradition  that  the  Macintoshes 
fought  with  much  bravery,  and  that  the  contest 
was  decided  by  the  desperation  of  a  half-crazed 
man,  called  **  the  red-haired  Bo  man,"  or  cow- 
herd* whom  Keppoch  had  not  summo^ied  to 
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the  light,  but  who  came  hither,  nevetikiehmh 
with  a  dub  on  his  shoulder.  This  man,  beinf 
wounded  by  a  shot,  was  so  iriuch  incensed  wita 
the  pain,  that  he  darted  forward  into  the  thick- 
est of  the  Macintoshes,  calling  out,  **  They  fiy^ 
they  ily !  upon  theni)  upon  them !"  The  boldr 
fiess  he  displayed,  and  ^e  stroke^  he  dealt  with 
his  unusual  weapon,  caused  the  first  impression 
on  the  array  of  the  enemies  of  his  chief. 

MacDonald  was  very  unwilling  to  injure  «ny 
of  the  government  soldiers,  yet  Suddie,  their 
commander,  received  hijs  death-^stroke.  He 
was  brave,  and  well  armed  with  carabine,  pis- 
tols, and  a  halbert  or  half-pike.  This  officer 
«ame  in  front  of  a  cadet  of  Keppoch,  called 
MacDonald  of  Tullich,  and  by  a  shot  aimed  at 
him,  killed  one  of  his  brothers,  and  then  rushed 
on  with  his  pike.  Notwithstanding  this  deep 
provocation,  Tullich,  sensible  of  the  pretext 
which  the  death  of  a  captain  under  gotemment 
would  give  against  his  clan,  called  out  more 
than  once,  "Avoid  me— avoid  me.** — "The 
MacDonald  was  never  bom  that  I  should  tfhun,*' 
replied  the  MacRenzie,  pressing  on  with  his 
pike.  On  which  Tullich  hurled  at  hi»  head  ft 
pistol,  which  he  had  before  discharged.  Tl^ 
blow  took  effect,  the  skull  was  fractured,  ^n|l 
MacKenzie  died  shortly  after,  as  his  soldieHs 
were  carrying  him  to  Inverness. 

Macintosh  hiliiself  was  taken  by  his  riva^ 
who,  in  his  esteem,  was  only  an  insurgeiit  vas- 
.sal.  When  the  c&ptive  heard  the  MdcDoi^kls 
fleeting  their  chieftain  with  shouts  of  ^*  Jiioi^ 
of  Keppodh !  Lord  of  Keppoch  T*  he  addieg^ 
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him  boldly,  saying,  "  You  are  as  far  from  being 
Lord  of  the  lands  of  Keppoeh  at  this  moment, 
as  you  have  been  all  your  life." — '*  Never  mind," 
answered  the  victorious  chieftain,  with  much 
good-humour,  "  we'll  enjoy  the  good  weather 
while  it  lasts."  Accordingly,  the  victory  of  his 
tribe  is  still  recorded  in  the  pipe-tuue,  called, 
**MacDona}d  took  the  brae  oh  them." 

-  Some  turn  of  fortune  seemed  about  to  take 
place  immediately  after  the  battle ;  for  before 
the  MacDonalds  had  collected  their  scattered 
forces,  the  war-pipes  were  again  heard,  and  a 
fresh  body  of  Highlanders  appeared  advancing 
towards  Keppoeh,  in  the  direction  of  Garva- 
moor.  This  was  owing  to  one  of  those  sudden 
changes  of  sentiment  by  which  men  in  the 
earlier  stages  of  society  are  often  influenced. 

The  advancing  party  was  the  clan  of  Mac;- 
Pherson,  members,  like  the  Macintoshes,  of 
the  confederacy  called  the  Clan  Chattan,  but 
who,  disputing  with  them  the  precedence  in 
that  body,  were  their  friends  or  enemies,  as 
the  recollection  of  former  kindnesses  or  an- 
cient quarrels,  prevailed.  On  this  o\;casion 
the  MacPhersons  had  not  accompanied  Mac- 
intosh to  the  field,  there  being  some,  discord 
betwixt  the  tribes  at  the  time ;  but  when  they 
heard  of  Macintosh's  defeat,  they  could  not 
reconcile  it  with  their  honour,  to  suffer  so 
important  a  member  of  their  confederacy  to 

.  remain  captive  with  the  MacDonalds.  They 
advanced,  therefore,  in  order  of  battle,  anp 
sent  Keppoeh  a  flag  of  truce,  to-  demand  thai 

'Macintosh  should  be  delivered  to  them.    ■ 
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The  chief  of  Keppoch,  though  victoriouSy 
was  in  no  condition  for  a  fresh  contest,  and 
therefore  surrendered  his  prisoner,  who  waa 
much  morel  mortified  by  finding  himself  in  the 
hands  of  the  MacPhersons,  than  rejoiced  in 
escaping  from  those  of  his  conqueror,  Kep- 
poch. So  predominant  was  his  sense  of  humi- 
liation, that  when  the  MacPhersons  proposed 
to  conduct  him  to  Cluny,  the  seat  of  their 
chief,  he  resisted  at  first  in  fair  terms,  and 
when  the  visit  was  urged  upon  him,  he  threat- 
ened to  pierce  his  bosom  with  his  own  dirk, 
if  they  should  persevere  in  compelling  him  to 
Tisit  Cluny  in  his  present  situation.  The  Mac- 
Phersons were  genefous,  and  escorted  him  to 
his  own  estates. 

The  issue  of  the  conflict  at  MuUroy,  so  mor- 
tifying to  the  conquered  chief,  was  also  followed 
with  disastrous  consequences  to  the  victor. 

The  resistance  oflfered  to  the  royal  troops, 
and  the  death  of  MacKenzie  of  Suddie  who 
commanded  them,  together  with  the  defeat  of 
Macintosh,  who  had  the  forms  of  the  law  on 
his  side,  gave  effect  to  his  complaints  to  the 
Privy  Council.  Letters  of  fire  and  sword,  as 
they  were  called,  that  is,  a  commission  to  burn 
and  destroy  the  country  and  lands  of  an  offend- 
ing chieftain,  or  district,  were  issued  against 
Coll  MacDonald  of  Keppoch.  Sixty  dragoons, 
and  two  hundred  of  the  foot  guards,  were 
detached  into  Glenroy  and  Glenspean,  with 
^ders  to  destroy  man,  woman,  and  child,  and 
lay  waste  Keppoch's  estates.  Keppoch  him- 
•^  was  for  a  time  obliged  tp  fly,  but  &  wealthv 
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kinsman  purchased  his  peace  by  n  large  erick^ 
or  fine.  We  shall  presently  find  bim  eogag^ 
in  a  confiict,  where  the  destiny,  not  o£  two 
barren  glens*  but  of  a  fieiir  kingdom)  seemed  to 
depend  upo^  the  issue. 

This  brings  us  back  to  Dundee,  who^  in  the 
spring  of  16|9,  receivied  intelligence  that  ^ene-* 
ral  MacKay>  a^  officer  intrusted  by  |iin|r  Wil- 
liam with  the  cojnn^and  of  the  forces  in  ^eolk- 
land,  was  marching  against  him  at  the  head  of 
an  army  of  reguliur  troops.  MacKay  was  a 
man  of  courage,  sense,  and  experience,  ^but 
rather  entitled  to  the  praise  of  a  good  officer 
than  an  able  general,  and  better  qualified  to 
.obey  the  orders  of  an  intelligent  commander, 
than  penetrate  into,  encounter,  and  defeat,  the 
.i^chemes  of  such  an  active  spirit  as  Dund^ 

Of  this  there  was  an  instance  in  the  very 
beginning  of  the  ccmfiict,  when  IVIsicKay  acf- 
vanced  towards :Dudhape,Cas^e,  with  the  hope 
,of  coming  upon  his  antagonist  at  unawares  ; 
but  Dundee  was  not  to  be  taken  by  susprioe. 
.Marching  with  a  hufHked  ^nd  fifty  horse  to  ,^p 
.town  of  J[nvern«ss,  he  ^ound  MacDpnald  of 
iieppoch  at  thehe^d  of  several  hundred  liigh- 
^licjers,  blockading  4^6  pl&ce,  on  account  of 
^e  citizens  haying  taken •  part  with  Macln^osb 
Uga^nst  his  .c}an.  Dundee  pfifer^d  his  medin- 
tion,  and  persuaded  the  magistrates  to  grati^ 
£eppoch  with  the  sum  of  two  thot^and  dplkuri^ 
for  payment  of  ivl^icb  he  granted  hb  qwii4>ob|^ 
j|^  security. 

lie  manifested  his .ip^uence, over  tbe  ripipj^ 
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on  KeppQcb,  though  sfdarling  under  the  injvt* 
ries  he  had  suatained,  by  the  letters  of  fire  and 
«word  issued  against  him  by  King  James'i^ 
Ipovernment,  to  join  him  with  his  clan,  for 
the  purpose  of  restoring  that  monarch  to  the 
throne. 

.  Thus  reinforced,  but  still  far  inferior  in 
numbers  to  his  opponent  MacKay,  Dundee,  by 
arapid  movement,  surinrised  the  town  of  Perth. 
He  aeized  what  public  treasure  he  found  in  the 
hands  of  the  receiver  of  taxes,  saying  that  he 
would  plunder  no  private  person,  but  thought 
it  was  fair  to  take  the  King's  money  for  the 
King's  service.  He  dispersed,  at  dke  same 
time,  two  troops  of  horse,  newly  raised  by 
government,  seized  their  horses  and  accoutre- 
me^s,  and  made  prisoners  their  commanding 
officers,  lite  Lairds  of  Pollock  and  of  Blair. 

After  this  exploit,  Dundee  retreated  into  the 
Highlands  to  recruit  his  little  army,  to  wait  for 
a  body  of  three  thousand  men  whom  he  ex-' 
pected  from  Ireland,  and  to  seek  a  suitable  time 
far  forwarding  the  explosion  of  a  conspiracy, 
which  had  been  formed  in  a  regiment  of 
dragoons  now  serving  in  MacKay's  army,  but 
which  he  had  himaelf  commanded  before  the 
Revolution.  Both  the  officers  and  men  of  Uiis 
regiment  were  willing  to  return  to  the  corn- 
mand  of  their  old  leader,  and  the  allegiance  of 
jtheir  former  King.  Creichton,  an  officer  in 
the  regiment,  the  same  whose  attack  on  a  con- 
venticle I  formerly  told  you  of,  was  the  chief 
conductor  of  this  conspiracy.  It  was  discover* 
«4  by  MacKay  just  when  it  was  on  the  point 
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«€  taking  effect,  and  when  the  event,  wi&  sueii 
nnen^ny  as  Dundee  in  his Tieinitj,  mu»t  hare 
been  deetruetion  to  his  army.  MaeKay  eao* 
tioutly  disfttised  his  knowledge  of  the  plot 
nn^H  he  was  joined  by  strong  reinforcements, 
which  enabled  him  to  seize  upon  the  pnaeipal 
conspirators,  and  disarm  and  disband  ik«ir  in- 
ferior aecomplices. 

The  Privy  Council  had  a  great  inclination  to 
make  an  example,  which  should  discourage 
such  practices  in  future ;  and  Captain  Crei€&- 
ton,  being  the  chief  agent,  a  stranger,  and  with^ 
out  friends,  was  selected  for  the  purpose  of 
being  hanged,  as  a  warning  to  others.  But 
Dundee  did  not  desert  his  old  comrade*  He 
sent  a  message  to  the  Lords  of  the  Privy 
Council,  saying,  that  if  they  hurt  a  hair  of 
Creichton's  head,  he  would  in  the  ^ay  of  re* 
prisal  cut  his  prisoners,  the  lairds  of  Pollock 
and  Blair,  joint  from  joint,  and  send  them  to 
Edinburgh,  packed  up  in  hampers. 

The  Council  were  alarmed  on  receiving  tins 
intimation.  The  Duke  of  Hamilton  reminded 
them,  that  they  all  knew  Dundee  so  well  that 
Ihey  could  not  doubt  Ins  being  as  good  as  his 
word,  and  that  the  gentlemen  in  his  hands  were 
too  nearly  allied  to  several  of  the  Council,  to  be 
endangered  on  account  of  Creiditon.  Thiese 
remonstrances  saved  Creichton's  life. 

A  good  deal  of  marching,  countermarching, 
and  occasional  skirmishing,  ensued  between 
Dundee  and  MacKay,  during  which  an  incident 
is  said  to  have  occurred  strongly  {ndicatire  of 
the  chasaeter  of  the  foimes.    A  yoimg  man 


IhmI  JAioad  Dvndee^B  «rmy,  the  tfon  of  one  «f 
htff  old'Siid  intiiiiate  friends.  He  wns  emplvjr^ 
ed  upon  sofiie  reocmnoitring  semoe^  in  wkidif 
a  skHmfirii  taking  place,  the  new  reetnit's  heaft 
IttUed  bim»  and  be  Mr\j  iied  (Hit  of  the  fray« 
Dmidee  covered  his  dishoBour,  by  pfeteoding 
that  he  himself  had  despatehed  him  to  the  reaf 
upon  a  messa^  of  importance.  He  then  sent 
for  the  youth  to  speak  with  him  in  private. 

**  Young  man,"  he  said,  **  I  have  saved  yonr 
honour ;  but  i  roust  needs  tell  you,  tii&t  yoQ 
hare  ehosen  a  trade  for  which  you  are  coustittt* 
iionaUy  unfit '  It  is  not  perhaps  yo«r  ftiult,  but 
rather  3nour  misfortune,  that  you  do  not  possess 
the  strength  of  nerves  necessary  to  encounter 
the  dangers  of  battle.  Return  to  your  fatlier--* 
I  will  find  an  excuse  fof  your  doing  so  with 
honour — and  i  will  put  you  in  tlvB  way  of 
doiitg  King  James's  cause  effectual  service, 
without  personally  engaging  in  the  war." 

The  young  gentleman,  penetrated  with  a 
aense  of  the  deepest  shame,  threw  himself  at 
hts  General's  feet,  and  pretested  that  his  failure 
in  duty  was  only  the  effect  of  a  momentary 
weakness,  the  recollection  of  which  should  be 
ofiaced  by  his  future  conduct,  and  entreated 
Dundee,  for  the  love  he  bore  his  fathei^,  to  give 
him  at  least  a  chance  of  regaining  his  repiiCatioii. 

Dundee  still  endeavoured  to  dissuade  him 
from  remaining  with  the  army,  but  as  he  con-^ 
tinned  urgent  to  be  admitted  to  a  second  trial, 
he  reluctantly  gave  way  to  l^s  request  **  But 
temember,"  he  said,  **  that  if  your  heart  £ii]i 
yott  a.  second  time,  you  must>i&.    The  cauio  I 
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am  engaged  in  is  a  desperate  o»e,  and  I  can 
permit  no  man  to  serve  under  me  who  is  not 
prepared  to  fight  to  the  last.  My  own  Hfe, 
and  those  of  all  others  who  serve  under  Hie, 
are  unsparingly  devoted  to  the  cause  of  King 
James;  and  death  must  he  his  lot  who  shows 
Hn  exampile  of  cowardice.*' 

The  unfortunate  young  man  embraced  rwith 
seeming  eagerness,  this  stern  proposal.  But 
'  in  the  next  skirmish  in  which  he  was  engaged, 
his  constitutional  timidity  again  prevailed.  He 
turned  his  horse  to  fly,  when  Dundee  coining 
ftp  to  him,  only  said,  ^  The  son  of  your  father 
is  too  good  a  man  to  be  consigned  to  the  pro- 
ft)st  marshal ;"  and  without  another  word  he 
shot  him  through  the  head  with  his  pistol,  with 
a  sternness  and  inflexibility  of  purpose,  re- 
sembling ^e  stoicism  of  the  ancient  Romans. 

Circumstances  began  now  to  render  Dundee 
desirous  of  trying  the  chance  of  battle,  which 
he  had  hitherto  avoided.  The  Marquis  of 
Athole,  who  had  vacillated  more  than  once 
during  the  progress  of  the  Revolution,  now 
abandoned  entirely  the  cause  of  King  James, 
and  sent  his  son  Lord  Murray,  into  Athole,  to 
raise  the  clans  of  that  country,  Stewarts, 
Robertsons,  Fergussons,  and  others,  who  were 
accustomed  to  follow  the  family  of  Athole  in 
war,  from  respec;.  to  the  Marquis's  rank  and 
power,  though  they  were  not  his  patriarchal 
subjects  or  clansmen. 

One  of  these  gentlemen,  Stewart  of  Boquhan^ 
although  dependant  on  the  Marquis,  was  re* 
tolviBd  mo t.^. obey. him  through  his  rarsatile 
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changes  of  politics.  Having  been  placed  in 
possession  of  the  strong  castle  of  Blair,  a  for- 
tress belonging  to  the  Marquis  which  con|- 
mands  the  most  important  pass  into  the  north- 
ern Highlands,  Stewart  refused  to  surrender  it 
to  Lord  Murray,  and  declared  he  held  it  for 
King  James,  by  order  of  the  Viscount  of 
Dundee.  Lord  Murray,  finding  his  father's 
own  house  thus  defended  against  him,  sent  the 
tidings  to  General  MacKay,  who  assembled 
about  three  thousand  foot,  and  two  troops  ol 
horse,  and  advanced  with  all  haste  into  Athole« 
determined  to  besiege  Blair,  and  to  fight  Dun 
dee,  should  he  march  to  its  relief. 

At  this  critical  period,  Lord  Murray  had  as 
sembled  about  eight  hundred  Athole  Highland 
ers,  of  the  clans  already  named,  who  were 
brought  together  under  pretence  of  preserving 
the  peace  of  the  country.  Many  of  them,  how- 
ever, began  to  suspect  the  purpose  of  Lord 
Murray  to  join  MacKay ;  and  recollecting  that 
it  was  under  Montrose's  command,  and  in  the 
cause  of  the  Stewarts,  that  their  fathers  had 
gained  their  fame,  they  resolved  they  would  not 
be  diverted  from  the  same  course  of  loyalty,  as 
they  esteemed  it.  They,  therefore,  let  Lord 
Murray  know,  that  if  it  wa&his  intention  to 
Join  Dundee,  they  would  all  follow  him  to  the 
death  ;  but  if  he  proposed  16  embrace  th6  side 
of  King  William,  they  would  presently  leave 
him. 

Lord  Murray  answered  with  menaces  of  that 
vengeance  which  a  feudal  lord  could  take  upon 
'^obedient  vassals,  when  bismer   setting  bis 
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^rents  at  defianee,  ran  to  the  river,  aiid  fiUing 
their  boaoets  with  water,  drank  King  Jamea*» 
l^ealth,  and  left  the  standard  of  the  Marquis  to 
ft  man — a  singular  defection  among  the  Higlw 
Itndera  of  that  period,  who  usually  followed  to 
Ike  field  their  immediate  superior,  with  little 
<^ice  as  to  the  side  of  politics  which  he  was 
pleased  to  embrace. 

These  tidings  came  to  Dundee,  with  the  in- 
formation that  MacKay  had  reached  Dunkdd, 
with,  the  purpose  of  reducing  Blair,  and  punish- 
ing the  Athole  gentlemen,  for  their  desertion 
of  ^e  standard  of  Uieir  chief,  Arbout  the  same 
time,  General  Cannon  joined*  the  Viscount,  with 
ibfi  reinforcement  so  long  expected  from  Ire- 
land ;  but  they  amounted  to  onJy  three  hundred 
Vien,  instead  of  as  many  thousands,  and  were 
totally  destitute  of  money  and  provisions,  bath 
of  which  were  to  have  been  sent  with  tbem* 
Nevertheless,  Dundee  resolved  to  preserve  the 
oastle  of  Blair,  so  important  as  a  key  to  the 
Northern  Highlands,  ^rA  marched  to  protect  it 
with  a  body  of  about  two  thousand  Highland- 
ers, with  whom  he  occupied  the  upper  and 
norihern  extremity  of  the  pass  between  Dun- 
4eld  and  Blair. 

In  this  celebrated  defile,  called  the  Pass  of 
Killiecrankie,  the  road  runs  for  several  miles 
along  the  banks  of  a  furious  river  called  the 
Garry,  which  rag^s  below,  amongst  cataracts 
and  water-falls  which  the  eye  can  scarcely  dis- 
cern, while  a  series  of  precipices  and  wooded 
mountains  rise  on  the  other  hand;  and  the  roaJ 
itself  is  the  piily  mod/^fof  UQf»9^ihmMgfilhP 


g)en,  and  dong  the  TnUey  vhich  lifi»  at  ite 
northern  extremity. 

A  deile  of  ttieb  difficulty  was  capable  of  be« 
ing  defended  to^  the  last  extremity  by  a  small 
number  against  a  considerable  army,  and,  coii^ 
f(idering  how  well  adapted  his  followers  were 
for  such  mountain-warfare^  many  of  the  High<* 
land  chiefs  were  of  opinion,  that  Dundee  ought 
to^^ntent  himself  with  guarding  the  pass 
a^^Lt  MacKay's  superior  army,  until  a  ren^ 
deMKus,.  which  they  had  appointed,  should 
assemble  a  stronger  forcie  of  their  country-* 
men. 

But  Dundee  was  of  a  different  opinion,  anrf 
resolved  to  su^rMacKay  t^  march  through  the 
paes  without  opposition,  and  then  to  fight  him 
in  the  open  valley,  at  the  northern  extremity. 
He  chose  this  bold  measure,  both  because  it 
pr<HDtsed  a  very  decisive  result  to  the  combat ; 
and  also  because  he  preferred  fighting  MacSay 
before  he  was  joined  by  a  considerable  body  of 
English  horse  who  were  expected,  and  ol 
whpm  the  Highlanders  had  at  that  time  some 
dread. 

On  the  17th  June,  1689,  General  MacKay 
with  his  troops  entered  the  pass,  which,  to  their, 
astonishment,  they  found  unoccupied  by  th» 
enemy.  His  forces  were  partly  English  and 
Dutch  regiments,  who,  with  many  of  the  Low-, 
land  Scots  themselves,  were  struck  with  awe,< 
and  even  fear,  at  finding  themselves  introduced 
by  6uch  a  magnificent,  and  at  the  same  time 
firmadMe  avenue,  to  the  presence  of  their 
nnf  miea»-  the  iohftbitaiite  of  these  tranendouii 
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■sountains,  into  whose  recesses  they  were  pene* 
trating. 

But  besides  the  effect  on  their  minds  produced 
by  the  magnificence  of  natural  scenery,  to 
nfhich  they  were  wholly  unaccustomed,  the 
consideration  must  have  hung  heavy  on  them, 
that  if  a  general  of  Dundee's  talents  suffered 
them  to  march  unopposed  through  a  pass  so 
difficult,  it  must  be  because  he  was  consciou||^f 
possessing  strength  sufficient  to  attack  &4^^- 
stroy  them  at  the  further  extremity,  whenH^ir 
only  retreat  would  lie  through  the  narrow  and 
perilous  path  by  which  they  were  now  ad* 
vancing. 

Mid-day  was  past  ere  MacKay's  men  were 
extricated  from  the  defile,  when  their  general 
drew  them  up  in  one  line  three  deep,  without 
any  reserve,  along  the  southern  extremity  of 
the  narrow  valley  into  which  the  pass  opens. 
A  hill  on  the  north  side  of  the  valley,  co< 
rered  with  dwarf  trees  and  bushes,  formed  the 
position  of  Dundee's  army,  which,  divided  into 
eolumns,  formed  by  the  different  clans,  was 
greatly  outflanked  by  MacKay's  troops. 

The  armies  shouted  when  they  came  in  sight 
of  each  other;  but  the  enthusiasm  of  MacKay's 
soldiers  being  damped  by  the  circumstances  we 
have  observed,  their  military  shout  made  but  a, 
dull  and  sullen  sound  compared  to  the  yell  of 
the  Highlanders,  which  rung  far  and  shrill  froni 
all  the  hills  around  theoi.  Sir  Evan  Cameron 
of  Lochiel,  of  whom  I  gave  you  some  anec- 
dotes, called  on  those  around  him  to  attend  to 
tMs  circumstance,  saying,  that  in  all  hi^  ^attle« 
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he  observed  victory  had  ever  been  on  the  side 
of  those  whose  shout  before  joining  seemed 
most  sprightly  and  confident.  It  was  accounted 
a  less  favourable  augury  by  some  o(  the  old 
Highlanders,  that  Dundee  at  this  moment  put 
on  a  sad-coloured  buff-coat  above  the  scarlet 
cassock  and  bright  cuirass,  in  which  he  had 
hitherto  appeared. 

It  was  some  time  ere  Diindee  had  completed 
his  preparations  for  the  assault  which  he  medi- 
tated, and  only  a  few  dropping  shots  were  ex- 
changed, while,  in  order'  to  prevent  the  risk  of 
being  out-flanked,  he  increased  the  intervals 
between  the  columns  with  which  he  designed 
to  charge,  insomuch,  that  he  had  scarce  men 
enough  left  in  the  centra.  About  an  hour  before 
sunset,  he  sent  word  to  MacKay  that  he  was 
about  to  attack  him,  and  gave  tlie  signal  to 
charge. 

The  Highlanders  stript  themselves  to  their 
shirts  and  doublets,  threw  away  every  thing 
that  could  impede  the  fury  of  their  onset,  and 
then  put  themselves  in  motion,  accompanying 
with  a  dreadful  yell  the  discordant  sound  of 
their  war-pipes.  As  they  advanced,  the  clans- 
men fired  their  pieces,  each  column  thus  pour- 
ing in  a  well  aimed  though  irregular  volley, 
when,  throwing  down  their  fusees,  without 
waiting  to  reload,  they  drew  their  swords,  and, 
increasing  their  pace  to  the  utmost  speed, 
pierced  through  and  broke  the  thin  line  which 
was  opposed  to  them,  and  profited  by  their  su- 
perior activity  and  the  nature  of  their  weapons 
to  make  A  great  havoc  among  the  regular  troopa 
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When  thus  mingled  with  each  other,  hand  to 
hand,  the  advantages  of  superior  disciphne  on 
the  part  of  the  Lowland  soldier  were .  lost—^ 
Agility  and  strength  were  on  the  side  of  the 
mountaineers*  Some  accounts  of  die  battle 
give  a  terrific  account  of  the  blows  struck  by 
the  Highlanders,  which  cleft  heads  down  to  the 
breast,  cut  steel  head-pieces  asunder  as  night- 
caps, and  slashed  through  pikes  like  willows. 
Two  of  MacKay's  regiments  in  the  centre 
stood  faet,  the  interval  between  the  attacking 
columns  being  so  great  that  none  were  placed 
opposite  to  them.  The  rest  were  totally  rout- 
ed and  driven  headlong  into  the  river. 

Dundee  himself  contrary  to  the  advice  of  the 
Highland  chiefs,  was  in  front  of  the  battloi 
and  fatally  consfucuous.  By  a  desperate  at^ 
fack  he  possessed  himself  of  MacKay's  artil^ 
lery,  and  then  led  his  handful  of  cavalry,  ahottt 
fifty  men,  against  two  troops  of  horse,  who 
fled  without  fighting.  Observing  the  stand 
made  by  the  two  regiments  already  mentioned^ 
he  galloped  towards  the  clan  of  MacDonal^ 
and  was  in  the  act  of  bringing  them  to  the 
charge,  with  his  right  arm  elevated,  as  if  point- 
ing Uie  way  to  victory,  when  he  was  struck  by 
a  bullet  beneath  the  arm-pit,  where  he  was  un^ 
protected  by  his  cuirass.  He  tried  to  ride  on, 
but  being  unable  to  keep  the  saddle,  fell  mor^ 
tally  wounded,  and  died  in  the  coarse  of  the 
night. 

It  was  impossible  for  a  victory  to  be  mm 
complete  than  that  gained  by  the  UifhlaBdeni 
at  Solliecrankie.    Th»^caano«i'  hafg^4|e||^a«d 
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■tores  of  MacKay's  army,  fell  into  their  hands. 
The  two  regiments  which  kept  their  ground 
suffered  so  muqh  in  their  attempt  to  retreat 
through  the  pass,  iiqw  occupied  by  the  A  thole- 
to^n,  in  their  rear,  that  they  might  be  considers 
«d  as  destroyed.  Two  thousand  of  MacKay's 
army  were  killed  or  taken,  and  the  general 
hmself  escaped  with  difficulty  to  Stirling,  at 
the  head  of  a  few  horse.  The  Highlanders, 
ip^hos«  dense  columns  underwent  three  succes- 
9ive  volleys  from  MacKay's  line,  had  eight 
hundred  men  slain. 

But  all  other  losses  were  unimportant  com- 
pared to  that  of  Dundee,  with  whom  were  for- 
feited all  the  fi'uits  of  that  bloody  victory.  Mac- 
Kayi.  when  he  found  himself  free  from  pursuit, 
declared  his  conviction  that  his  opponent  had 
ialleo  in  the  battle*  And  such  was  the  opinion 
f9i|  Quodee's  talents  and  courage^  and  the  ffene- 
ral  sense  of  the  peculiar  crisis  at  which  his 
death  took  place,  that  the  common  people  of 
the  kiw  eountry  cannot,  even  now,  be  persuad- 
ed that  he  died  an  ordinary  death.  They  say, 
that  a  servant  of  his  own«  shocked  at  the  seve- 
rities which,  if  triumphant,  his  master  was 
likely  to  accomplish  against  the  Presbyterians, 
and  giving  way  to  the  popukbi  prejudice  of  his 
having  a  charm  against  the  effect  of  lead-balls, 
shot  him,  in  the  tumult  of  the  battle,  with  a 
silver  button  taken  from  his  livery  coat.  The 
Jacobites^  and  Episcopal  party,  on  the  other 
hftftd,  lamented  the  deceased  victor  as  the  last 
9i  the.  Scots,  the  kst  of  the.  Grahams^  and  the 
Vm  of  .«U  Ibtt  was.  great. 
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CHAP.  IX. 

Cannon  succeeds  Dundee,  and  is  defeated  ai 
Dunkeld — The  Cameronian  Regiment-^ 
Skirmish  at  Cromdale — Pacification  of  the 
Highlands,  through  the  instrumentality  of 
the  Earl  of  Breadalbane — Company  of  Jor 
cobite  Officers  in  the  French  Service  as  Pri- 
vates— Reduction  of  the  Bass — Settlernent 
of  Church  Affairs — The  Assumnce. 

The  Viscount  of  Dundee  was  one  of  those 
gifted  persons  upon  whose  single  fate  that  of 
nations  is  sometimes  dependent.  His  own 
party  believed,  that,  had  he  lived  to  improve 
the  decisive  victory  which  he  had  so  bravely 
won,  he  would  have  soon  recovered  Scotland 
to'  King  James's  allegiance.  It  is  certain^  a 
great  many  of  the  nobility  only  waited  a  gleam 
of  success  to  return  to  the  Jacobite  side  ;  nor 
were  tlie  revolutionary  party  so  united  amongst 
themselves  as  to  have  oifered  a  very  firm  re- 
sistance. 

The  battle  of  Killiecrankie,  duly  improved, 
must  have  delivered  the  whole  of  Scotland 
north  of  the  Forth  into  the  power  of  Dundee, 
and  rendered  even  Stirling  and  Edinburgh  in- 
secure. Such  a  fiamc  kindled  in  Scotland, 
must  have  broken  many  of  King  William's 
measures,  rendered  it  impossible  for  him  to  go 
\o  Ireland,  where  his  presence  was  of  (B^ 
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last  necessity,  and  have  been,  td  say  the  least, 
of  die  highest  prejudice  to  liis  affairs. 

But  all  the  advantages  of  the  victory  were 
lost  in  the  death  of  Uie  conquering  general. 
Cannon,  who  succeeded  to  the  chief  conunand 
on  Dundee's  decease,  was  a  stranger  to  High* 
land  ms^nners,  and  quite  inadequate  to  the 
Bipnagement  of  such  an  army  as  that  which 
chance  placed  under  his  command.  It  was  in 
Tain  that  the  fame  of  the  victory,  and  that  love 
of  phuider  and  of  war,  which  made  part  of  the 
Highland  chai^cter,  brought  around  him,  from 
the  remote  recesses  of  that  warlike  country,  a 
more  numerous  body  of  the  mountaineers  than 
Montrose  had  ^ver  commanded.  By  the  timi- 
dity and  indecision  of  his  opponent,  MaeKay 
gaiiied  time  enough  to  collect,  which  he  did 
with  celerity,  a  body  of  troops,  sufficient  to 
coop  up  the  Jacobite  general  \9rithin  his  moun- 
tains, and  to  maintain  an  indecisive  war  of  posts 
and  skirmishes,  which  weaned  out  the  patience 
of  tl^e  quick-spirited  Highlanders. 

Cannon  attempted  only  one  piece  of  service 
worthy  of  mention,  ^nd  in  that  he  was  foiled. 
In  the  extremity  of*he  alarm  which  followed 
the  defeat  of  Killiecrankie,  the  newly  raised 
regiment  of  Cameronians  had  been  despatched 
to  the  Highlands.  They  had  advanced  as  far 
as  Dunkeld,  when  Cannon  for  once  showed 
some  activity,  and  getting  free  from  MacKay 
by  a  rapid  and  secret  march,  he  at  once  sur- 
rounded, in  the  village  and  castle  of  Dunkeld, 
about  twelve  hundred  Cameronians,  with  more 
than  double  their  own  forces.  .  Their  situation 
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gmmed  so  despterate,  diat «  party  of  faofse  iH.d 
were  wUh  them  retived,  aad  left  the  hiM-men 
to  their  fate. 

But  the  newly  acquired  discipline  of  these 
hardy  enthusiasts  prevented  their  «xperi<^iieliig 
the  fate  of  their  predecessors  at  Bodiwell  and 
Fentkind.  They  were  judiciously  posted  in  the 
Marquis  of  Athole's  house,  and  neighbouring 
enclosures,  as  also  in  the  churchyard  and  the 
old  cathedral ;  and  with  the  advantage  of  this 
position  they  beat  off  repeatedly  the  fierce  at« 
tacks  of  the  Highlanders,  though  very  inferior 
in  numbers.  This  advantage  restored  the 
spirits  of  the  King^s  troops,  and  diminished 
considerably  that  of  the  Highlanders,  who»  ac* 
cording  to  their  custom,  began  to  disperse  and 
return  home. 

The  Cumeronian  regiment  lost  in  this  actioii 
their  gallant  Lk^utenant-Colonel,  Cleland»  Mkd 
many  men.  But  they  were  victorious,  and  thai 
was  a  sufficient  consolatiom 

You  may  hfive  some  cmrSosity  to  know  the 
future  fate  of  this  singular  regiment.  The 
peculiar  and  ^^^w-minded  ideas  of  the  sect 
led  many  of  lu^m  to  entertain  doubts  of  the 
lawAilness  of  the  part  they  had  taken.  The 
Presbyterian  worship  had  indeed  been  estab« 
lished  as  the  national  church,  but  it  was  far 
from  having  attained  that  despotic  authority 
claimed  for  it  by  the  Cameronians,  and  there« 
fore,  although,  at  the  first  landing  of  the  l^ince 
of  Orange,  they  had  felt  it  matter  of  du^  to 
espouse  his  cause,  yet  they  were  utterly  lUs- 

Susted  with  the  mode  in  which  he  had  settled 
tio  state,  and  especialbr  the  Church  of  Scotland. 


William,  m  wise  and  prudent  monaroh,  saw 
Ae  laip^ssibiltty  of  bringing  the  eountry  to  a 
iftate  of  quiet  settlement,  if  he  kept  alive  th6 
4>U  fends  by  which  it  had  been  recently  divided^ 
or  if  he  permitted  the  oppressed  Presbyterians 
to  avenge  themselves,  as  they  desired,  upon 
their  former  persecutors.  He  admitted  all  per- 
sona  alike  to  serve  the  state,  whatever  had  been 
their  former  principles  and  practice ;  and  thna 
many  were  reconciled  to  his  government,  who, 
if  tliey  had  felt  themselves  endangered  in  per- 
son and  property,  07  even  deprived  of  the  hope 
of  royal  patronage  and  official  situation,  would 
have  thrown  a  heavy  weight  into  the  Jacobite 
scale.  He,  upon  these  principles,  employed 
aeveral  persons  who  had  been  active  enforcers 
of  King  James's  rigorous  measures,  and  whom 
the  Cameronians  accounted  God's  enemies  and 
their  own,  and  deemed  more  deserving  of  re- 
taliation than  encouragement  and  employment 

In  church  affairs,  King  William's  measures 
were  still  less  likely  to  be  ple4sing  to  these 
fierce  enthusiasts.  He  was  li^ntented  that 
there  should  be  in  Scotland,  l^iii^  Holland,  a 
national  church,  and  that  th^^oi'm  should  be 
Presbyterian.  But  he  was  decided  in  opinion 
that  this  church  should  Imve  no  fwwer  either 
over  the  persons  or  consciences  tff  those  who 
were  of  different  communions,  to  whom  he  ex- 
tended a  g^eral  toleration,  from  which  the 
Catholics  alone  were  excluded,  owing  to  the 
terror  inspired  by  tlteir  late  strides  to  predomi- 
nant superiority.  The  wisest,  the  most  pru 
^kntt  and  tba  most  learned  of  the  Presbyteria* 
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ministers,  those  chiefly  who,  having  fled  from 
Scotland  and  resided  in  the  Netherlands,  had 
been  enlightened  on  this  subject  of  toleration, 
were  willingly  disposed  to  accommodate  them- 
fielres  to  the  King's  inclination. 

But  wise  and  moderate  opinions  had  no  efiect 
on  the  more  -stubborn  Presbyterians,  who  irri- 
tated at  the  Kirk's  being  curbed  of  her  supreme 
power,  and  themselves  checked  in  the  course 
of  their  vengeance,  accounted  the  model  of 
King  William's  ecclesiastical  government  iti  an 
Erastian  establishment,  in  which  the  dignity  of 
the  church  was  rendered  subordinate  to  that  of 
the  stale.  There  were  many  divines  even 
within  the  pale  of  the  church,  whose  opinions 
tended  to  this  pointj  and  who  formed  a  power- 
ful party  in  the  General  Assembly. 

But  the  Cameronians  in  particular,  elated 
with  the  part,  both  in  suflering  and  acting; 
which  they  had  performed  during  the  late 
tim^s,  considered  the  results  of  the  Revolution 
as  totally  unworthy  of  the  straggle  which  they 
had  maintained.  The  ministers  who  were 
willing  to  acquiesce  in  a  mod'el  of  church  go- 
vernment so  mutilated  in  power  and  beauty, 
they  termed  a  hive  of  lukewiirm,  indifferent 
shepherds,  who  had  either  deserted  their  flocks 
and  fled,  to  eiave  themselves  during  the  rage  of 
persecution,  or  who,  remaining  in  Scotland, 
had  truckled  to  the  enemy«  and  exefcised  >their 
ministry  in  virtue  of  a  niggardly  indulgence 
from  the  tyrant,  whilst  they  themselves  endur- 
ed want  and  misery,  and  the  extremities  of  the 
tword  and  gallows,  rather  than  renounce  0ii« 
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iota  of  the  doctrine  held  by  the  Presbyterian 
Kirk  of  Scotland  in  the  time  of  her  highest 
power-  They  considered  the  General  As»em- 
bly  held  under  the  authority  of  King  William, 
as  an  association  in  which  the  black  hand  of 
defection  was  extended  to  the  red  hand  of  per 
.  secution,  and  where  apostates  and  oppressorsy 
leagued  together^  made  common  cause  against 
pure  Presbyterian  government  and  discipline. 

Feeling  thus  indisposed  towards  the  existing 
government^  it  followed  as  a  matter  of  course 
that  the  Cameronians,  if  they  did  not  esteem 
themselves  actually  called  upon  to  resist  King 
William's  authority,  from  which  the^  were 
withheld  by  some  glimmering  of  common 
sense,^ — which  suggested,  as  the  necessary  con- 
sequence, the  return  of  their  old  enemy  James, 
— neither  did  they  feel  at  liberty  to  own  them- 
selves his  subjects,  to  take  oaths  of  allegiance 
to  his  person  and  that  of  his  queen^  or  to  sub- 
mit themselves,  by  any  mark  of  homage,  to  a 
sovereign,  who  had  not  subscribed  and  sworn 
to  the  Solemn  League  and  Covenant. 

Although,  therefore,  this  extreme  party  dif^ 
fered  among  themselves^  to  what  extent  they 
should  disclaim  the  King  and  the  government, 
yet  the  general  sense  of  their  united  societies 
became  more^  and  more  scrupulous,  concerning 
the  lawfulness  of  serving  in  the  Earl  of  Angus's 
regiment;  and  while  they  continued  to  own 
these  soldiers  as  brethren,  and  hold  correspon- 
dence with  them,  we  observe  that  they  hint  at 
tlie  introduction  of  some  of  the  errors  of  th« 
time,  even  into  this  select  reffiment  Card* 
J4  » 
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playing,  dice,  and  other  scandalous  games,  bnt 
in  particular  the  celebration  of  King  William's 
birth-day,  by  rejoicing  and  drinking  of  health's, 
greatly  afflicted  the  spirit  of  the  general  meet- 
ing of  the  more  rigorous  of  the  party,  who 
held  such  practices  as  an  abqmination.  It  is 
probable,  therefore,  that  the  regiment  of  Came- 
ronians  received  from  this  time  few  recruits 
out  of  the  bosom  of  the  party  whose  name 
they  bore. 

They  were  afterwards  sent  to  serve  oa  the 
Continent,  and  behaved  couxageously  at  the 
bloody  battle  of  Steinkirk,  in  1692,  where 
they  lost  many  men,  and  amongst  others  their 
colonel,  the  Earl  of  Angus,  who  fell  fighting 
bravely  at  their  head.  During  these  campaigns 
the  regiment  became  gradually  more  indifferent 
to  their  religious  professions.  At  last,  we 
learn  that  their  chaplain  and  they  became 
heartily  weary  of  each  other,  and  that  while 
the  preacher  upbraided  his  military  flock  with 
departing  from  the  strictness  of  their  religious 
professions,  the  others  are  said  to  have  cursed 
iiim  to  his  fkce,  for  having  been  instrumental  in 
inducing  them  to  enter  into  the  service. 

In  latter  times  this  regiment,  which  is  still 
called  the  26th,  or  Cameronian  regiment,  seems 
to  have  differed  very  little  in  its  composition 
from  other  marching  regiments,  excepting  that 
it  was  chiefly  recruited  in  Scotland,  and  thatp 
in  memory  of  the  original  principles  of  the  sect 
out  of  which  it  was  raised^  each  soldier  was,  and 
perhaps  is  still,  obliged  toi^ow  himself  possess* 
ed  of  1  Bab^  when  Us  neeessaries  areinspected^ 
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During  the  course  of  the  winter  16S9-90, 
King  James  made  an  effort  to  reanimate  the 
war  in  the  Highlands,  which  had  almost  died 
away,  after  the  repulse  of  the  Highlanders  at 
Bunk«>ld.  He  sent  over  General  Buchan,  an 
officer  of  reputation,  and  who  was  supposed 
to  understand  Highland  character  and  High- 
land warfare.  The  clans  again  assembled  with 
renewed  hopes.  But  Buchan  proved  as  inca- 
pable as  Cannon  had  shown  himself  the  year 
before,  of  profiting  by  the  ardour  of  the  High- 
landers. 

With  singular  want  of  caution,  the  Jacobite 
General  descended  the  Spey,  as  far  as  a  place 
called  Cromdale,  where  he  quartered  his  army, 
about  eighteen  hundred  men,  in  the  hamlets  in 
the  vicinity.  Sir  Thomas  Livingstone,  an  ex- 
cellent old  officer,  who  commanded  on  the  part 
of  King  William,  crossed  the  Spey  with  a  large 
force  of  cavalry,  some  infantry,  and  a  body  of 
the  clan  Grant,  who  had  embraced  William's 
interest,  and  by  a  night  attack  completely  sur- 
prised Buchan  and  his  army  in  their  quarters. 
They  fought  gallantly,  notwithstanding,  with 
their  swords  and  targets,  but  were  at  length 
compelled  to  take  to  ttight. 

The  pursuit  was  not  so  destructive  to  the 
defeated  party  as  it  would  have  been  to  the 
soldiers  of  any  other  nation,  if  pursued  by  the 
cavalry  of  a  successful  enemy.  Light  of  foot, 
and  well  acquainted  with  their  own  mountains, 
the  Highlanders  escaped  up  the  hills,  and 
amongst  the  mists,  with  such  an  appearance 
of  ease  and  agilit^thai  a  spectator  obBerved 
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they  looked  more  like  men  received  into  the 
clouds,  than  fugitives  escaping  from  a  victori- 
ous enemy. 

^But  the  skirmish  of  Cromdale,  and  the  ruin 
of  King  James's  affairs  in  Ireland,  precluded 
all  hopes  on  the  part  of  the  Jacobites,  of  bring- 
ing the  Highland  war  to  a  successful  termina- 
tion. A  fort  near  Inverlochy,  originally  erected 
by  Cromwell,  was  again  repaired  by  Living- 
stone, and  acquired  the  name  of  Fort  William, 
and  was  strongly  garrisoned,  to  bridle  the  Came- 
rons,  MacDonalds.  and  the  other  Jacobite  clans. 
The  chiefs  saw  they  would  be  reduced  to  main- 
tain a  defensive  war  in  their  own  fastnesses, 
and  that  against  the  whole  regular  force  of 
Scotland.  They  became  desirous,  therefore, 
of  submitting  for  the  present,  and  reserving 
their  efforts  in  favour  of  the  exiled  family  for 
some  more  favourable  time.  King  William 
was  equally  desirous  to  see  this  smouldering 
fire,  which  the  appearance  of  such  a  general  as 
Montrose  or  Dundee  might  soon  have  blown 
into  a  destructive  flame,  totally  extinguished. 
For  this  purpose,  he  had  recourse  to  a  measure, 
which,  had  it  been  duly  executed,  was  one  of 
deep  policy. 

The  earl  of  Breadalbane,  a  man  of  great 
power  in  the  Highlands,  and  head  of  a  nume- 
rous clan  of  the  Campbells,  was  intrusted  with 
a  sum  of  money,  which  some  authors  call  20, 
and  some  12,000  pounds,  to  be  distributed 
among  the  chieftains,  on  the  condition  of  their 
submission  to  the  existing  government,  and 
keeping  on  foot,  each  chief  in  proportion  tp  his. 
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means,  a  military  force  to  act  on  behalf  of  go- 
vernment, at  home  or  abroad,  as  they  shoald  be 
called  on. 

This  scheme  would  probably  have  rendered 
the  Highland  clans  a  resource,  instead  of  a  ter- 
ror, to  the  government  of  King  William ;  while 
their  love  of  war,  and  their  want  of  money, 
would  by  degrees  have  weaned  them  from  their 
attachment  to  the  exiled  King,  which  would 
gradually  have  been  transferred  to  a  prince 
who  led  them  to  battle,  and  paid  them  for 
following  him. 

But  many  of  the  chiefs  were  jealous  of  the 
conduct  of  the  Earl  of  Breadalbane  in  distri- 
buting the  funds  intrusted  to  his  care.  Part 
of  this  treasure  the  wily  Earl  bestowed  among 
the  most  leading  men ;  when  these  were  bought 
off,  he  intimidated  those  of  less  power  into 
submission,  by  threatening  them  with  military 
execution ;  and  it  has  always  been  said,  that  he 
retained  a  considerable  portion  of  the  gratuity 
in  his  own  hands. 

The  Highland  chiefs  complained  to  Govern- 
ment of  Breadalbane's  conduct,  who,  they  al- 
leged, had  advised  them  only  to  submit  to 
King  William  for  the  present,  until  an  oppor- 
tunity should  occur  of  doing  King  James  effec- 
tual service.  They  also  charged  him  with 
retaining,  for  his  own  purposes,  a  considerable 
part  of  the  money  deposited  in  his  hands,  as 
the  price  of  peace. 

Government,  it  is  said,  attended  to  this  in- 
formation, so  far  as  to  demand,  through  the 
Secretary  of  State,  a  regular  account  of  the 
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manner  in  which  the  sum  of  money  pli^ced  in 
his  hands  had  heen  distrihuted.  But  Breadal- 
bane,  too  powerful  to  be  called  in  question,  and 
<oo  audacious  to  care  for  suspicion  of  what  he 
Judged  Government  dared  not  resent,  is  tradi- 
tionally said  to  have  answered  the  demand  in 
the  following  cavalier  manner: — *^Mjr  dear 
Lord,  The  money  you  mention,  was  given  lo 
purchase  the  peace  of  the  Highlands.  The 
money  is  spent — the  Highlands  are  quiet,  and 
this  is  the  only  way  of  accompting  among 
friends." 

We  shall  find  afterwards,  that  the  seliish 
avarice,  and  resentment  of  this  unprincipled 
nobleman,  gave  rise  to  one  of  the  most  bloody, 
treacherous,  and  cruel  actions,  which  disho- 
nour the  seventeenth  century.  Of  ^is  we 
shall  speak  hereafter ;  at  present,  it  is  enough 
to  repeat,  that  Breadalbane  bribed,  soothed,  oi 
threatened  into  submission  to  the  government, 
all  the  chiefs  who  had  hitherto  embraced  the 
interest  of  King  James,  and  the  Highland  wax 
migit  be  considered  as  nearly,  if  not  entirely 
ended.  But  the  proposed  measure,  designed 
to  have  attached  them  unalienably  to  the  cause 
of  King  William,  was  totally  disconcerted^  and 
the  Highlanders  continued  as  much  Jacobites 
at  heart  as  before  the  pacification. 

There  remainedt  however,  after  the  High- 
lands were  thus  partially  settled,  some  neces- 
sity of  providing  for  the  numerous  Lowland 
officers  vrho  had  joined  the  standard  of  Dun- 
dee, and  afterwards  remained  with  his  less  abk 
•ttccessors  in  oommand«     These  individuala 
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were  entitled  to  consideration  and  composston. 
They  amounted  to  nearly  a  hundred  gentle- 
men, who,  sacrificing  their  forttme  to  their 
honour,  preferred  following  their  old  master 
.  into  exile,  to  changing  his  service  for  that  of 
another.  It  was  stipulated  that  they  shonM 
have  two  ships  to  carry  them  to  France,  where 
they  were  received  with  the  ^ame  liberal  hos* 
pitality  which  Louis  XIV.  showed  in  whatever 
concerned  the  afiairs  of  King  James,  and  where, 
accordingly,  they  received  fbr  9ome  time  pay 
and  subsistence,  in  proportion  to  the  rank  which 
they  had  severally  enjoyed  in  the  exiled  King's 
service. 

But  when  the  battle  of  La  Hogue  had  com- 
menced the  train  of  misfortunes  which  France 
afterwards  experienced,  and  put  a  period  to  all 
hopes  of  invading  England,  it  could  not  be  ex^ 
pected  that  Louis  should  continue  the  expense 
of  supporting*  this  body  of  officers,  whom  there' 
was  now  so  little  prospect  of  providing  for  in 
their  own  country.  They,  therefore,  petition* 
cd  King  James  to  permit  them  to  reduce  them* 
selves  to  a  company  of  private  soldiers,  widi 
the  dress,  pay,  and  appointments  of  that  rank, 
assuring  his  Majesty,  that  they  would  esteem 
it  a  pleasure  to  continue .  in  his  service,  even 
under  the  meanest  circumstances,  and  the 
greatest  hardships.  < 

James  reluctantly  accepted  of  this  generoae 
ofTer^  and,  with  tears  in  his  eyes,  reviewed  this 
body  of  devoted  loyalists,  as,  stript  of  the  ad* 
vantages  of  birth,  fortune,  and  education,  they 
prepared  to  take  up  )n  them  the  duties  of  the 
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lowest  rank  in  their  profession.  He  gA^e 
^rerj  man  his  hand  to.  kiss, — promised  never 
to  forget  their  loyalty,  and  wrote  the  name  of 
each  individual  in  his  pocket-book,  as  a  pledge^ 
that  when  his  own  fortune  permitted,  he  would 
not  be  unmindful  of  their  fidelity. 

Being  in  French  pay,  this  company  of  gen- 
tlemen were  of  course  engaged  in  the  French 
service ;  and  wherever  they  came,  tliey  gained 
respect  by  their  propriety  of  behaviour,  and 
sympathy  from  knowledge  of  their  circum- 
stances. But  their  allowance,  being  only  three 
pence  a-day,  with  a  pound  and  a  half  of  bread, 
was  totally  inadequate  not  only  for  procuring 
their  accustomed  comforts,  but  even  for  main- 
taining them  in  the  most  ordinary  manner. 
For  a  time,  they  found  a  resource  in  the  saleof 
watches,  rings,  and  such  superfluous  trinkets 
as  had  any  value.  It  was  not  unusual  to  see 
individuals  among'  them  laying  aside  some  little 
token  of  remembranpe,  which  had  been  the 
gift  of  parental  affection,  of  love,  or  of  friend- 
ship, and  to  hear  them  protest,  that  with  this  at 
least  they  would  never  part.  But  stern  neces- 
sity brought  all  the^e  relics  to  the  market  at 
last,  and  this  little  fund  of  support  was  entirely 
exhausted. 

About  this  time  the  Company  served  under 
Marshal  Noailles,  at  the  siege  of  Rosas,  in  Ca- 
talonia, and  distinguished  themselvei^  by  their 
courage  on  so  many  occasions,  that  their  ge- 
neral called  them  his  children ;  and  pointing 
out  their  determined  courage  to  others,  used 
to  say,  that  the  real  gentleman  was  ever  the 
same,  whether  in  necessity  or  in  danger. 
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In  a  subsequent  campaign,  in  Alsace,  this 
company  of  Scottish  officers  distinguished 
themselves  by  their  voluntary  attempt  to  storm 
a  fort  upon  an  island  on  the  Rhine,  defended 
by  five  hundred  Germans.  They  advanced  to 
the  shore  of  that  broad  river  under  shelter  of 
the  night,  waded  into  the  stream,  with  their  am- 
munition about  their  neck,  and  linked  arm-in- 
arm, according  to  the  Highland  fashion.  In 
the  middle  of  the  current  the  water  was  up  to 
their  breasts,  but  as  sbon  as  it  grew  more  shal 
low,  they  untied  their  cartouch-boxes,  and 
marching  with  their  muskets  shouldered,  pour- 
ed a  deadly  volley  upon  the  Germans,  who 
seized  with  a  panic,  and  endeavouring  to  es- 
cape, broke  down  their  own  biidges,  and  suf- 
fered a  severe  loss,  leaving  the  island  in  pos- 
session of  the  brave  assailants.  When  the 
French  general  heard  of  the  success  of  what 
he  had  esteemed  a  desperate  bravado,  he  sign- 
ed himself  with  the  cross  in  astonishment,  and 
declared  that  it  was  the  boldest  action  that  ever 
had  been  performed,  and  that  the  whole  honour 
of  contrivance  and  execution  belonged  to  the 
company  of  officers.  The  place  was  long 
called  L'  Isle  d'  EcossoiSy  the  Scottishmen's 
Island,  and  perhaps  yet  retains  the  name. 

In  these  and  similar  undertakings,  many  of 
this  little  band  fell  by  the  sword ;  but  their  fate 
was  enviable  compared  with  that  of  those  who 
died  under  the  influence  of  fatigue,  privations, 
and  contagious  diseases,  which  fell  with  deadly 
severity  on  men  once  accustomed  to, the  decen- 
cy and  accommodatioos  of  social  life,  and  now 
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reduced  to  rags,  filthy  and  famine.  Whea  at 
the  peace  of  RysWick,  this  little  company  -was 
disbanded,  there,  remained  but  sixteen  mek  out 
of  their  original  number;  and  few  of  these 
ever  again  saw  the  country,  whose  farme  bad 
been  sustoined  and  extended  by  their  fidelity 
and  courage. 

At  length  the  last  faint  embers  of  ciyil  war 
died  away  throughout    Scotland.      The    last 
place  which  held  out  for  King  James  was  the 
strong  island  and  castle  in  the  Frith  of  Forth, 
called  the  Bass.     This  lingular  rock  rises  per- 
pendicularly out  of  the  sea«     The  surface  is 
pasture  land,  sloping  to  the  brink  of  a  tremen- 
dous precipice,  which  on  all  sides  sinks  sheer 
down  into  the  stormy  ocean.     There  is  no  an- 
chorage ground  on  any  point ;  and  although  it 
is  possible,  in  the  present  state  of  the  island, 
to  land,  (not  without  danger,  however,)  and  to 
ascend  by  a  steep  p^th  to  the  table  land  on  the 
top  of  the  crag,  yet  at  the  time  of  the  itevolu- 
Uon  a  strong  castle  defended  the  entrance,  and 
the  boats  belonging  to  the  garrison  were  low- 
ered into  the  sea,  or  heaved  up  into  the  castle, 
by  means  of  the  engine  called  a  crane.    Access 
was  thus  difficult  to  friends,  and  impossible  to 
enemies. 

This  sequestered  and  inaccessible  spot,  the 
natural  shelter  and  abode  of  gannets,  gulls,  and 
sea-fowl  of  all  descriptions,  had  been,  as  I  have 
before  noticed,  converted  into  a  state  prison 
during  the  reigns  of  Charles  11.  and  James  II.; 
end  was  often  the  melancholy  abode  of  the 
nonconformists,  who  were  prisoners  to  govern* 
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ment.  The  Governor  of  the  Bass  held  out 
from  1688  to  1690,  when  he  surrendered  to 
King  Williani.  It  was  shortly  after  recovered 
for  King  James  by  some  Jacobite  officers,  who 
sent  thither  as  prisoners,  contrived  to  surprise 
and  overpower  the  garrison,  and  again  bid  defi« 
ance  to  the  new  government.  They  received 
supplies  of  provisions  from  their  Jacobite 
friends  on  shore,  and  exercised^  by  means  of 
their  boats,  a  sort  of  privateering  warfare  on 
su<^h  merchant  vessels  as  entered  the  Frith. 

A  squadron  of  ships-of-war  was  sent  to  re- 
duce the  place,  which,  in  their  attempt  to  bat' 
ter  the  Castle,  did  so  little  damage,  and  receiv* 
ed  so  much,  that  the  siege  w^s  given  up,  or 
rather  converted  into  a  strict  blockade.  The 
punishment  of  death  was  denounced  by  the 
Scottish  government  against  all  who  should 
atteropi  to  supply  the  island  with  provisions  ; 
and  a  gentleman  named  Trotter,  having  been 
convicted  of  such  an  attempt,  was  condemned 
to  death,  and  a  gallows  erected  opposite  to 
the  Bass,  that  the  garrison  might  witness  his 
fate. 

The  execution  was  interrupted  for  the  time 
by  a  cannon  shot  from  the  island,  to  the  great 
terror  of  the  assistants,  amongst  whom  the  bul- 
let lighted  ;  but  no  advantage  accrued  to  Trot- 
ter, who  was  put  to  death  elsewhere.  The 
intercourse  between  the  island  and  the  shore 
was  in  this  manner  entirely  cut  off.  Shortly 
afterwards  the  garrison  became  so  weak  for 
want  of  provisions,  that  they  were  unable  to 
man  the  crane  by  which  they  launched  out  and 
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got  in  their  boats.  They  were  thus  obliged 
finally  to  surrender,  but  not  till  reduced  to  an 
allowance  of  two  ounces  of  rusk  to  each  man 
per  day.  They  were  admitted  to  honourable 
terms,  with  the  testimony  of  having  done  their 
duty  like  brave  men. 

We  must  now  return  to  the  state  of  civil 
affairs  in  Scotland,  which  was  far  from  being 
settled.  The  arrangements  of  King  William 
had  not  included  in  his  administration  Sir 
James  Montgomery,  and  some  other  Presbyte- 
rians, who  conceived  their  services  entitled 
them  to  such  distinction.  This  was  bitterly  re- 
sented ;  for  Montgomery  and  his  friends  fell 
into  an  error  very  common  to  agents  in  great 
changes,  who  often  conceive  themselves  to 
have  been  the  authors  of  those  events,  in 
which  they  are  only  the  subordinate  and  casual 
actors.  ^ 

Montgomery  had  conducted  the  debates  con- 
cerning the  forfeiture  pf  the  crown  at  the  Re- 
volution, and  therefore  believed  himself  ade- 
quate to  the  purpose  of  dethroning  King  Wil 
liam,  who,  he  thought,  owed  his  crown  to  bim, 
and  of  replacing  King  James.  This  monarch, 
80  lately  deprived  of  his  realm  on  account  of 
his  barefaced  attempts  to  bring  in  Popery,  was 
now  supported  by  a  party  of  Presbyterians, 
who  proposed  to  rehder  him  the  nursing  father 
of  that  model  of  church  government,  which  he 
had  so  often  endeavoured  to  stifle  in  the  blood 
of  its  adherents. 

As  extremes  approach  to  each  other,  the 
mosi  violent  Jacobites  began  to  hold  inter' 
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course  with  the  most  violent  Presbyterians,  and 
both  parties  voted  together  in  Parliament,  from 
hatred  to  the  administration  of  King  WilUam. 
The  alliance,  however,  was  too  unnatural  to 
continue  ;  and  King  William  was  only  so  far 
alarmed  by  its  progress,  as  to  hasten  a  redress  of 
several  of  those  grievances  which  had  been 
pointed  out  in  the  Declaration  of  Rights.  He  also 
deemed  it  prudent  to  concede  something  to  the 
Presbyterians,  disappointed  as  many  of  them 
ivere  with  the  Vesult  of  the  Revolution  in  eccle- 
siastical matters. 

I  have  told  you  already,  that  King  William 
had  not  hesitated  to  declare  that  the  National 
Church  of  Scotland  should  be-  Presbyterian  ; 
but,  with  the  love  of  toleration,  which  was  a 
vital  principle  in  the  King's  mind,  he  wqs  de- . 
sirous  of  permitting  the  Episcopal  incumbents, 
as  well  as  the  forms  of  worship,  to  remain  in 
the  churches  of  such  parishes  as  preferred  that 
communion.  Moreover,  he  did  not  deem  it 
equitable  to  take  from  such  proprietors  as  were 
possessed  of  it,  the  right  of  patronage,  that  is, 
of  presenting  to  the  presbytery  a  candidate  for  a 
vacant  charge;  when,  unless  found  unfit  foi^ 
such  a  charge,  upon '  his  life  and  doctrine 
being  inquired  into  by  formal  trial,  the  per- 
son thus  presented  was  of  course  admitted  to 
the  office. 

A  great  part  of  the  Presbyterians  were  much 
discontented  at  a  privilege,  which  threw  the 
right  of  electing  a  clergyman  for  the  whole  con- 
gregation into  the  hands  of  one  man,  whilst  all 
the  rest  might  be'  dissatisfied  with  his  talento. 
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'  or  with  his  character.  They  argued  also,  that 
very  many  of  these  presentations  being  in  the 
hands  of  gentry  of  the  Episcopal  persuasion,  to 
continue  the  right  of  patronage,  was  to  afford 
such  patrons  the  means  of  introducing  clergy- 
men of  their  owii  tenets,  and  tlius  to  main- 
tain a  perpetual  schism  in  the  bosom  of  tlie 
church. 

To  this  it  was  replied  by  the  defenders  of 
patronage,  that  as  the  stipends  of  the  clergy 
were  paid  by  the  landholders,  the  nomination 
of  the  minister  ought  to  be  left  in  their  hands ; 
and  that  it  had  accordingly  been  the  ancient 
law  of  Scotland,  that  the  advowson,  or  title  to 
bestow  the  church  living,  was  a  right  of  private 
property.     The  tendency  towards  Episcopacy, 
continued  these  reasoners,  might  indeed  ba- 
lance, but  could  not  overthrow,  the  supremacy 
of  the  Presbyterian  establishment,  since  every 
clergyman  who  was  In  possession  of  a  living, 
was  bound  to  subscribe  the  Confession  of  Faith, 
as  established  by  the  Assembly  of  Divines  at 
Westminster,    and   to  acknowledge  that  the 
Genera]  Assembly  was  invested  with  the  full 
government  of  the  church.     They  further  ar- 
gued, that  in  practice  it  was  best  this  law  of 
patronage  should  remain  unaltered.  The  Pres- 
byterian church  being  already  formed  upon  a 
model  strictly  republican,  they  contended,  that 
to  vest  the  right  of  nominating  the  established 
clergy  in  the  hearers,  was  to  give  additional 
features  of  democracy  to  a  system,  which  was 
already  sufficiently  independent  both  of  the 
crown  and  the  aristocracy.    They  urged,  titti 
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to  permit  the  flocks  the  choice  of  their  own 
shepherd,  was  to  encourage  the  candidates  for 
church  preferment  rather  to  render  themselves 
popular  by  preaching  to  sooth  the  humours  of 
the  congregation,  than  to  exercise  the  whole- 
some but  unpleasing  duties,  of  instructing  their 
ignorance,  and  reproving,  their  faults ;  and  that 
thus  assentation  and  flattery  would  be  heard 
from  the  pulpit,  the  very  place  where  they 
were  most  unbecoming,  and  were  likely  to  be 
inost  mischievous. 

Such  arguments  in  favour  of  lay  patronage 
had  much  influence  with  the  King ;  but  the  ne» 
cessity  of  doing  something  which  might  please 
the  Presbyterian  party,  induced  his  Scottish 
ministers, — not,  it  is  said,  with  William's  en- 
tire approbation, — to  renew  a  law  of  Crom- 
welPs  time,  which  placed  the  nomination  of  a 
minister,  with  some  slight  restrictions,  in  the 
hands  of  the  congregation.  These,  upon  a  va- 
cancy, exercised  a  right  of  popular  electioo, 
gratifying  unquestionably  to  the  pride  of  hu- 
man nature,  but  tending  to  excite,  in  the  case 
of  disagreement,  debates  and  strife,  which  were 
not  always  managed  with  the  decency  and 
moderation  that  the  subject  required. 

King  William  equally  failed  in  his  attempt 
to  secure  toleration  for  such  of  the  Episcopal 
clergy,  as  were  disposed  to  retain  their  livings 
under  a  Presbyterian  supremacy.  To  have 
gained  these  divines,  would  have  greatly  influ- 
enced all  that  part  of  Scotland  which  lies  to  the 
north  of  the  Forth  ;  but  in  afibrding  them  pro- 
iectioA,  William  was  desiroiis  to  be  secured  of 
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their  allegiance,  ;nrhich  in  general  they  con- 
ceived to  be  due  to  the  exiled  sovereign.  Many 
of  them  had  indeed  adopted  a  convenient 
political  creed,  which  pernaitted  them  to  submit 
tq  William  as  King  defacto^  that  is,  as  being 
actually  in  possession  of  the  royal  power, 
whilst  they  internally  reserved  the  claims  oi 
James  as  King  de  jure;  that  is,  who  had  the 
right  to  the  crown,  although  he  did  not  en- 
joy it. 

It  was  William's  interest  to  destroy  this 
sophistical  species  of  reasoning,  by  which,  in 
truth,  he  was  only  recognized  as  a  successful 
usurper,  and  obeyed  for  no  other  reason  but 
because  he  had  the  power  to  enforce  obedience. 

An  oath,  therefore,  was  framed,  called  the 
Assurance,  which,  being  put  to  all  persons 
holding  offices  of  trust,  was  calculated  to  ex- 
clude those  terapprisers  Who  had  contrived  to 
reconcile  their  immediate  obedience  to  King 
William,  with  a  reserved  acknowledgment,  that 
James  possessed  the  real  right  to  the  crown. 
The  Assurance  bore,  in  language  studiously 
explicit,  that  King  William  was  acknowledged, 
by  the  person  taking  the  oath,  not  only  as 
King  in  fact,  but  also  as  King  in  law  and  by 
just  title 

This  oatn  made  a  barrier  against  most  of  tlie 
Episcopal  preachers  who  had  any  tendency  to 
Jacobitism;  but  there  were  some  who  regarded 
their  own  patrimonial  advantages  more  than 
political  questions  concerning  the  rights  of 
monarchs,  and  in  spite  of  the  intolerance  of  the 
Presbyterian  clergy,  (which,  considering  theuf 
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previous  sufferings,  is  not  to  be  wondered  at,) 
about  a  hundred  Episcopal  divines  took  the 
oaths  to  jthe  new  government,  retained  their 
livings,  and  were  exempted  from  the  jurisdic^ 
tion  of  the  courts  of  Presbytery. 

15      D 


# 

[ 


CHAP.  X. 

The  Massacre  of  Glencoe. 

I  AH  now  to  call  your  attention  to  an  action 
of  jthe  Scottish  government,  which  leaves  a 
Btain  on  the  memory  of  King  William  ;  al- 
though he  prohahly  was  not  aware ,  of  the 
full  extent  of  the  haseness,  treachery,  and 
cruelty,  for  which  his  compiission  was  made  a 
cover. 

I  have  formerly  mentioned,  that  some  dis- 
putes arose  concerning  the  distribution  of  s 
large  sum  of  money,  with  which  the  Earl  ol 
Breadalbane  was  intrusted,  to  procure,  or  rather 
to  purchase,  a  peace  in  the  Highlands.  Lord 
Breadalbane  and  those  with  whom  he  negO' 
iiated  disagreed,  and  the  English  government, 
becoming  suspicious  of  the  intentions  of  the 
Highland  chiefs  to  play  fast  and  loose  on  the 
occasion,  sent  forth  a  proclamation  in  the 
month  of  August,  1691,  requiring  them,  and 
each  of  them,  to  submit  to  government  before 
the  first  day  of  January,  1692.  After  this  period, 
it  was  announced  that  those  who  had  not  sub- 
mitted themselves,  should  be  subjected  to  the 
extremities  g^f  fire  and  sword. 

This  proclamation  was  framed  by  the  Privy 
Ck)unci],  under  the  influence  of  Sir  John  Dal- 
rymple,  (Master  of  Stair,  as  he  was  called,) 
whom  I  have  already  mentioned  as  holding  the 
place  of  Lord  Advocate,  and  who  had  in  1690 
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been  raised  to  be  Secretary  of  State,  in  con- 
junction with  Lord  Melville.  The  Master  of 
Stair  was  at  this  time  an  intimate  friend  of 
Breadalbane,  and  it  seems  that  he  shared  with 
that  nobleman  the  warm  hope  and  expectation 
of  carrying  into  execution  a  plan  of  retaining  a 
Highland  army  in  the  pay  of  goyernment,  and 
accomplishing  a  complete  transference  of  the 
allegiance  of  the  chiefs  to  the  person  of  King 
William.  This  could  not  hare  failed  to  be  a 
most  acceptable  piece  of  service,  upon  whichy 
if  it  could  be  accomplished,  the  Secretary  might 
justly  reckon  as  a  title  to  his  master's  further 
eonfidence  and  favour. 

But  when  Breadalbane  commenced  hift 
treaty,  he  was  mortified  to  find,  that,  though 
the  Highland  chiefs  expressed  no  dislike  to 
King  William's  money,  yet  they  retained  their 
secret  fidelity  to  King  James  too  strongly  to 
mdke  it  safe  to  assemble  them  in  a  military 
body,  as  had  been  proposed.  Many  chiefs, 
especially  those  of  the  MacDonalds,  stood  out 
also  for  terms,  which  the  Earl  of  Breadalbane 
and  the  Master  of  Stair  considered  as  extrava* 
gant;  and  the  result  of  the  whole  was,  the 
breaking  off  the  treaty,  and  the  publishing  of 
the  severe  proclamation  already  mentioned. 

Breadalbane  and  Stair  were  greatly  disap- 
pointed and  irritated  against  those  chiefs  and 
tribes,  who,  being  refractory  on  this  occasion, 
had  caused  a  breach  of  their  favourite  soheme. 
Their  thoughts  were  now  turned  to  revenge ; 
and  it  appears  from  Stair's  correspondence, 
Ihat  he  Bourished  and  dwelt  upon  the  secret 
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hope,  that  several  of  the  most  stubborn  chiefs 
would  hold  out  beyond  the  term  appointed 
for  submission,  in  which  case  it  was  determined 
that  the  punishment  inflicted  should  be  of  the 
most  severe  and  awful  description.  That  all 
might  be  in  readiness  for  the  meditated  ope- 
rations, a  considerable  body  of  troops  were 
kept  in  readiness  at  Inverlochy,  and  elsewhere. 
These  were  destined  to  act  against  the  re- 
fractory clans,  and  the  campaigi}^  was  to  take 
place  in  the  midst  of  winter,  wheiiMt  was  sup- 
posed that  the  season  and  weather  would  prevent 
the  Highlanders  from  expecting  an  attack. 

But  the  chiefs  received  information  of  these 
hostile  intentions,  and  one  by  one  su^^'j^viitted  to 
government  within  the  appointed  period,  ihlis 
taking  away  all  pretence  of  acting  against 
them.  It  is  said  that  they  did  so  by  secret 
orders  from  King  James,  who  having  pene- 
trated the  designs  of  Stair,  directed  the  chiefs 
to  comply  with  the  proclamation,  rather  than 
incur  an  attack  which  they  had  no  means  oi 
resisting. 

The  indemnity,  which  protected  so  many 
victims,  and  excluded  both  lawyers^and  soldiers 
from  a  profitable  job,  seems  to  have  created 
great  disturbance  in  the  mind  of  the  Secretary 
of  State.  As  chief  after  chief  took  the  oath 
of  allegiance  to  King  William,  and  one  by  one 
put  themselves  out  of  danger,  the  greater 
became  the  anxiety  of  the  Master  of  Stair  to 
find  some  legal  flaw  for  excluding  aome  of  ^^ 
Lochaber  clans  from  the  benefit  of  thfe  io- 
^emmtf.    But  no  opportunity  occurred  (ot 
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exercisiilg  these  kind  intentions,  excepting  in 
the  memorable,  but  fortunately  the  solitary 
instance,  of  the  clan  of  the  MacDonalds  of 
Glencoe. 

This  clan  inhabited  a  valley  formed  by  the 
river  Coe,  which  falls  into  Lpchleven  not  far 
from  the  head  of  Loch-Etive.  It  is  distinguish- 
ed even  in  that  wild  country  by  the  sublimity 
of  the  mountains,  rock$;,  and  precipices,'  in 
which  it  lies  buried.  The  minds  of  men  are 
formed  by  their  habitations.  The  MacDonalds 
of  the  Glen  were  not  very  numerous,  seldom 
mustering  above  two  hundred  armed  men  ;  but 
they  were  bold  and  daring  to  a  proverb,  confi- 
dent in  the  strength  of  their  country,  and  in 
the^j)rote5Ction  and  support  of  their  kindred 
tribes,  the  MacDonalds  of  Clanranald,  Glen- 
garry, Keppoch,  Ardnamurchan,  and  others 
of  that  powerful  nam^.  They  also  lay  near 
the  possessions  of  the  Campbells,  to  whom, 
owing  to  the  predatory  habits  to  which  they 
were  especially  addicted,  they  were  very  bad 
neighbours,  so  that  blood  had  at  different  times 
been  spilt  between  them. 

Maclan  of  Glencoe  (this  was  the  patrony- 
mic title  of  the  chief  of  this  clan)  was  a  man 
of  a  stately  and  venerable  person  and  aspect. 
He  possessed  both  courage  and  sagacity,  and 
was  accustomed  to  be  listened  to  by  the  neigh- 
bouring chieftains,  and  to  take  a  lead  in  their  de- 
liberations. Maclan  had  been  deeply  engaged 
both  in  the  campaign  of  Killitcrankie,  and  in 
that  which  followed  unde-  General  Buchan ; 
»Dd  whea  the  insurgent  Highland  chiefs  lield  t 
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meeting  with  the  Earl  of  Breadalbatte,   at  a 
place  called  Auchallader,  in  the  month  of  J^ly» 
1691,  for  the  purpose  of  arranging  an  armis- 
tice, Maclan  was  present  with  the  rest^  and, 
it  is  said,  taxed  Breadalbane  with  the  desi^  of 
retaining  a  part  of  the  money  lodged  in  hi« 
hands  for  the  pacification  of  the  Highianda. 
The  Earl  retorted  with  rehemence,  and  charged 
Maclan  with  a  theft  of  cattle,  committed  upon 
Bome  of  his  lands  by  a  party  from  Glencoe. 
Other  causes  of  offence  took  place,  in  whick 
old  feuds  were  called  to  recollection ;  and  Mac- 
lan was  repeatedly  heard  to  say,  he  dreaded 
mischief  from  no  man  so  much  as  the  Earl  of 
Breadalbane.    Yet  this  unhappy  chief  was  rash 
enough  to  stand  out  to  the  last  moment,  and 
decline  to  take  adrantage  of  King  William's 
indemnity,  till  the  time  appointed  by  the  pro- 
clamation was  well-nigh  expired. 

The  displeasure  of  the  Earl  of  Breadalbane 
•eems  speedily  to  have  communicated  itself  t^ 
the  Master  of  Stair,  who,  in  his  correspondence 
with  Lieutenant'Colonel  Hamilton,  command- 
ing in  the  Highlands,  expresses  the  greatest 
resentment  against  Maclan  of  Glencoe,  for 
having,  by  his  interference,  helped  to  mar  the 
bargain  between  Breadalbane  and  the  Highland 
chiefs.  Accordingly,  in  a  letter  of  3d  i)ecem- 
1)er,  the  Secretary  intimated  that  government 
was  determined  to  destroy  utterly  some  of  the 
4;lans,  in  order  to  terrify  the  others,  and  that 
he  hoped  that,  by  standing  out  and  refusing  to 
nubmit  under  the  indemnity,  the  MacOonalds 
0£  Glencoe.  would  ^  into  the  neU    Thia  was 
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%  month  before  the  time  limited  by  the  iiidem 
nityi  so  long  did  these  bloody  thoughts  oecupyr 
the  mind  of  this  upprincipled  statesmaa. 

Ere  the  term  of  mercy  expired,  however* 
Macjan's  own  apprehensions,  or  the  advice  of 
friends,  dictated  to  him  the  necessity  of  suh- 
mitting  to  the  same  conditions  which  others 
had  embraced,  and  he  went  with  his  principal 
ibllo  wers  to  take  the  oath  of  allegiance  to  Kin[f 
'William.  This  was  a  very  brief  space  before 
the  1st  of  January,  when,  by  the  terms  of  the 
proclamation,  the  opportunity  of  claiming  the 
indemnity  was  to  expire. 

Maclan  was,  therefore,  much  alarmed  to  find 
that  Colonel  Hill,,  the  governor  of  Fort  Wil* 
lilim,  to  whom  he  tendered  his  oath  of  alle* 

i;iiince,  had  no  power  to  receive  it,  being  a  mi« 
iH^ry,  and  not  a  civil  officer.  Colonel- Hill^ 
however,  had  sympathy  with  the  distress  and 
even  tears  of  the  old  chieftain,  and  gave  him 
a  letter  to  Sir  Colin  Campbell  of  Ardkinlas» 
Sheriff  of  Argyleshire,  requesting  him  to  receive 
the  *'  lost  sheep,''  and  administer  the  oath  to 
him,  that  he  might  have  the  advantage  of  th^ 
iadefnnity,  though  so  late  in  claiming  it. 

Maclan  hastened  from  Fort  William  to  In« 
verary,  without  even  turning  aside  to  his  own 
house,  though  he  passed  within  a  mile  of  it* 
But  the  roads,  always  very  bad,  were  now  ren- 
dered almost  impassable  by  a  storm  of  snow ; 
fto4hat,  with  all  the  haste  which  the  unfortunate 
ahieftain  could  exert,  this  fatal  1st  of  January 
9Vas  past  before  he  reached  Inverary. 
,  Thd  Sheriff*  however,  seeing,  thtt  9iusb^ 
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had  complied  with  the  spirit  of  the  statute^  in 
tendering    his    submission  within   the    given 
period,  under  the  sincere^  though  mistaken  be- 
lief, thatne  was  appl3ring  to  the  person  ordered 
to  receive  it;  and  considering  ali^o,  that,   but 
for  the  tempestuous  weather,  it  would  after  all 
have  been  offered  in  presence  of  the  proper 
law-officer,  did  not  hesitate  to  administer  the 
oath  of  allegiance,  and  sent  off  an  express  to 
the  Privy  Council,  containing  an  attestation  of 
Maclan's  having  taken  the  oaths,  and  a  full  ex- 
planation of  the  circumstances  which  had  de- 
layed his  doing  so  until  the  lapse  of  the  ap- 
pointed period.     The  Sheriff  also   wrote   to 
Colonel  Hill  what  he  had  done,  and  requested 
that  he  would  take  care  that  Glencoe  should 
not  be  annoyed  by  any  military  parties  until  the 
pleasure  of  the  Council  should   beknown, 
which  he  could  not  doubt  would  be  favourable. 

Maclan,  therefore,  returned  to  his  own 
house,  and  resided  there,  as  he  supposed,  in 
safety,  under  the  protection  of  the  govern- 
ment to  which  he  had  sworn  allegiance.  That 
he  might  merit  this  protection,  he  convoked  his 
clan,  acquainted  them  with  his  submission,  and 
commanded  them  to  live  peaceably,  and  give 
no  cause  of  offence,  under  pain  of  his  displea- 
sure. 

In  the  meantime,  the  vindictive  Secretary 
of  State  had  procured  orders  from  his  Sove- 
reign respecting  the  measures  to  be  followed 
with  such  of  the  chiefs  as  should  not  have 
taken  the  oaths  within  the  term  prescribed, 
Tbs^rst  of  these  orders,  dated  Utb  Janus^i/* 
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contained  peremptory  directions  for  military 
execution,  by  fire  and  sword,  against  all  who 
should  not  have  made  their  submission  within 
the  time  appointed.  It  was,  however,  provided, 
in  order  to  avoid  driving  them  to  desperation, 
that  there  was  still  to  remain  a  power  of  grant- 
ing mercy  to  those  clans  who,  even  after  the 
time  was  past,  should  still  come  in  and  sub- 
mit themselves.  Such  were  the  terms  of  the 
first  royal  warrant,  in  which  Glencoe  was  not 
named. 

It  seems  afterwards  to  have  occurred  to 
Stair*  that  Glencoe  would  be  sheltered  under 
this  mitigation  of  the  intended  severities,  since 
he  had  already  come  in  and  tendered  his  alle-  - 
glance,  without  waiting  for  the  menace  of  mili- 
tary force.  A  second  set  of  instructions  were 
therefore  made  out  oh  the  16th  January.  These 
held  out  the  sameindulgence  to  other  clans  who 
should  submit  themselves  at  the  very  last  hour, 
but  they  closed  the  gate  of  itiercy  against  the 
devoted  Maclan,  who  had  already  done  all  that 
was  required  of  others.  The  words  are  re- 
markable : — "  As  for  Maclan  of  Glencoe,  and 
that  tribe,  if  they  can  be  well  distinguished 
from  the  rest  of  the  Highlanders,  it  will  be 
proper,  for  the  vindication  of  public  justice,  to 
extirpate  that  set  of  thieves." 

You  will  remark  the  hypocritical  clemency 
and  real  cruelty  of  these  instructions,  which 
profess  a  readiness  to  extend  mercy  to  those 
who  needed  it  not,  (for  all  the  other  Highland- 
ers had  submitted  within  the  limited  time,)  and 
i^iiy  it  to  GliBucoe,  the  only  man  who  bad  no; 
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been  able  literally  to  comply  with  theproclaiii»* 
tion,  though  in  all  fair  construction  he  had  d<Nci« 
what  it  required. 

Under  what  pretence  or  colouring  King  Wil* 
Barn's  authority  was  obtained  for  sudi  cruel 
instructions,  it  would  be  in  vain  to  inquire.  The 
Sheriff  of  Argyle's  letter  had  never  been  |^o* 
duced  before  the  Council ;  and  the  certificate  i»£ 
Maclan's  having  taken  the  oath,  was  blotted 
out,  and,  in  the  Scottish  phrase,  deleted.     It 
seems  probable  that  the  facts  of  that  chiefs 
submission  was  altogether  concealed  frona  the 
King,  and  that  he  was  held  out  in  the  light  of  a 
desperate  and  incoririgible  leader  of  banditti^ 
who  was  the  main  obstacle  to  the  peace  of  the 
Highlands ;  but  if  we  admit  that  William  acted 
undersuch  misrepresentations,  deep  blame  will 
still  attach  to  him  for  so  rashly  issuing  orders 
of  an  import  so  dreadful.  It  is  remarkable  that 
these  fatal  instructions  are  both  superscriheil 
and  subscribed  by  the  King  himself,  whereas 
in  most  state  papers,  the  sovereign  only  super- 
seribes,  and  ttiey  are  countersigned  by  the  Se- 
cretary of  State,  who  is  answerable  for  their 
tenor  ;  a  responsibility  which  Stair,  on  that  oo* 
casion,  was  not  probably  ambitious  of  claiming. 

The  Secretary's  letters  to  the  military  offi- 
cers, directing  the  mode  of  executing  the 
King's  orders,  betray  the  deep  and  savage  in*- 
lerest  which  he  personally  took  in  their  tenor, 
and  his  desire  tlttbt  the  bloody  execution  should 
be  as  gpneral  as  possible.  He  dwelt  in  these 
letters  upon  the  proper  time  and  season  f&f 
outting  off  the  devoted  tribe.    **  The  winter." 
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he  said,  *^  is  the  only  season  in  which  the  High- 
landers cannot  elude  us,  or  carry  their  wivesy 
children,  and  cattle,  to  the  mountains.  They 
eannot  escape  you  ;  for  what  human  constitu- 
tion can  then  endure  to  he  long  out  of  house  ! 
This  is  the  proper  season  to  maul  them,  in  the 
long  dark  nights.*'  He  could  not  suppress  his 
^y  that  Glencoe  had  not  come  in  within  the 
%&cm  prescrihed ;  and  expresses  his  hearty 
-wishes  that  others  had  followed  the  same 
eourse.  He  assured  the  soldiers  that  their 
powers  should  he  ample  ;  and  he  exacted  from 
Ihem  proportional  exertions.  He  entreated 
that  the  thieving  tribe  of  Glencoe  be  rooted  otei 
in  earnest ;  and  he  was  at  pains  to  explain  a 
phrase  which  is  in  itself  terribly  significant. 
He  gave  directions  for  securing  every  pass  by 
which  the  victims  could  escape,  and  warned  the 
soldiers  that  it  were  better  to  leave  the  thing 
unattempted,  than  fail  to  do  it  to  purpose.  ^*To 
plunder  their  lands,  or  drive  off  their  cattle, 
would,"  say  his  letters,  "be  only  to  render 
^em  desperate ;  they  must  be  all  slaughtered, 
and  the  manner  of  execution  must  be  sure,  se^ 
eret,  and  eflectuaL" 

.  These  instructions,  such  as  have  been  rarely 
penned  in  a  Christian  country,  were  sent  to 
Colonel  Hill,  the  governor  of  Fort  William, 
who,  greatly  surprised  and  grieved  at  their  tenor^ 
endeavoured  for  some  time  to  evade  the  execu^ 
tion  of  them.  At  length,  ob%ed  by  hi^situa 
ilon  to  render  obedience  to  the  King's  com- 
mands, he  transmitted  the  orders  to  Lieutenant 
Colonel  Hamilton!  directing  him  to  take  foul 
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hundred  men  of  a  Highland  regiment  belong- 
tng  to  the  Earl  of  Argyle,  and  fulfil  the  royal 
mandate. 

Thus,  to  make  what  was  intended  yet  worse, 
if  possible,,  than  it  was  in  its  whole  tenor,  the 
execution  of  this  cruelty  was  committed  to  sol- 
diers, who  were  not  only  the  countrymen  of  the 
proscribed  but  the  near  neighbours,  and  some 
of  them  the  close  connexions,  of  the  Mac- 
Donalds  of  Glencoe.  This  is  the  more  neces- 
sary to  be  remembered,  because  the  massacre 
has  unjustly  been  said  to  have  been  committed 
by  English  troops.  The  course  of  the  execu- 
tion was  as  follows. 

Before  the  end  of  January,  a  party  of  the 
Earl  of  Argyle's  regiment,  commanded  by 
Captain  Campbell  of  Glenlyon,  approached 
Glencoe;  Maclan*s  sons  went  out  to  meet  them 
with  a  body  of  men,  to  demand  whether  they 
came  as  friends  or  foes.  The  officer  reph'ed 
that  they  came  as  friends,  being  sent  to  take 
up  their  quarters  for  a  short  time  in  Glencoe, 
in  order  to  relieve  the  garrison  of  Fort  Wil- 
liam, which  was  crowded  with  soldiers.  On  this 
they  were  welcomed  with  all  the  hospitality 
which  the  chief  and  his  followers  had  the  means 
of  extending  to  them,'  and  they  resided  for  fif- 
teen days  among  the  unsuspecting  MacDonalds 
in  the  exchange  of  every  species  of  kindness 
and  civility. 

That  the  law«  ©f  dome,  ic  affection  might  be 
violated  at  the  same  time  with  those  of  humuijty 
and  hospitality,  you  are  to  understand  that  ^las-^ 
ti^r  MacOonald,  one  of  the  sons  of  Macli^i^ 
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was  married  to  a  niece  of  Glenlyon,  who  com- 
manded the  party  of  soldiers.  It  appears  also 
that  the  intended  cruelty  was  to  be  exercised 
up6n  defenceless  men ;  for  the  MacDonalds, 
though  afraid  of  no  other  ill  treatment  from 
their  n&Mitary  guests,  had  supposed  it  possible 
the  soldiers  might  have  a  commission  to  disarm 
them,  and  therefore  had  sent  their  weapons  to 
a  distance,  where  they  might  be  out  of  reach 
of  seizure. 

Glenlyon's  party  had  remained  in  Glencoe 
for  fourteen  or  fifteen  days,  when  he  received 
orders  from  his  commanding  officer.  Major 
Duncanson,  expresses  d  in  a  manner,  which 
shows  him  to  have  been  the  worthy  agent  of 
the  cruel  Secretary.  They  were  sent  in  con- 
formity with  orders  of  the  same  date,  trans- 
mitted to  Duncanson  by  Hamilton,  directing 
that  al'  the  MacDonalds,  under  seventy  years 
of  age,  were  to  be  cut  off,  and  that  the  govern* 
ftient  was  not  to  he  troubled  with  prisoners. 
Duncanson^s  orders  to  Glenlyon  were  as  fol- 
lows: 

"  You  are  hereby  ordered  to  fall  upon  the 
rebels,  and  put  all  to  the  sword  under  seventy. 
You  are  to  have  especial  care  that  the  old  fox 
and  his  cubs  do  on  no  account  escape  your 
hands  :  you  are  to  secure  all  the  avenues,  that 
no  noan  escape.  This  vou  are  to  put  in  execution 
at  four  in  the  morniiil^  precisply,  and  by  that 
time,  or  very  shortly  after,  I  will  strive  to  be  at 
you  with  a  stronger  party.  But  if  I  do  not 
come  to  you  at  four  you  are  not  to  tarry  for  ma 
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Kmt  fall  on.  This  is  by  the  Kingr's  special  com* 
mand,  for  the  good  and  safety  of  the  conii- 
try,  that  these  miscreants  be  cat  off  root  and 
branch.  See  that  this  be  put  into  execution 
without  either  fear  or  favour,  else  you  may  ex- 
pect to  be  treated  as  not  true  to  the  Httig-  or 
government,  nor  a  man  fit  to  carry  a  commis- 
sion in  the  King's  service.  Expecting  that  you 
will  not  fail  in  the  fuifilling*hereof,  as  yon  lore 
yourself,  I  subscribe  these  with  my  hand* 

Robert  Duncanson." 

This  order  was  dated  13th  February*,  and 
addressed,  "For  their  Majesties  service,  /to 
Captain  Robert  Campbell  of  Glenlyon." 

This  letter  reached  Glenlyon  soon  afler  it 
was  written  ;  and  he  lost  no  time  in  carrying-^ 
the  dreadful  mandate  into  execution.     In  the 
interval,  he  did  not  abstain  from  any  of  tho9e 
acts  of  familiarity  which  had  lulled  asleep  the 
suspicions  of  his  victims ;  he  took  his  morning 
draught,  as  on  every  former  day  since  he  came 
to  the  Glen,  at  the  house  of  Alaster  MacDo- 
nald,  Maclan's  second  son,  who  was  married  to 
his  (Glenlyon's)  niece.      He,  and  two  of  his 
officers  named  Lindsay,  accepted  an  invitation 
to  dinner  from  Maclan  himself,  for  t^  f^Holt^ 
ilS(g>day,   on  which  they  had  determlill^<&fe 
should  never  see  the  sun  rise.     To  coraf^te 
the  sum  of  treachery,  Glenlyon  played  at  cards 
in  his  owh  quarters,  witI;|L  the  sons  of  Maclan, 
John  and  Alaster,  both  of  whom  were  also 
destined  for  slaughter. 

About  four  o'clock,  in  the  morning  of  23th 
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February,  the  scene  of  blood  began.    A  party 
conuaanded  by  one  of  the  Lindsays,  came  to 
Maclan's  house  and  knocked  for  admittance^ 
xarhich  was  at  once  given.    Lindsay,  one  of  the 
expected  guests  at  the  £iimily  meal  of  the  dav, 
eoinnianded  this  party,  who  instantly  shot  Mac-* 
laa  dead  by  his  own  bedside,  as  he  was  in  the 
act  of  dressing  himself,  and  giving  orders  for 
refreshments  to  be  provided  for  his  fatal  visi- 
ters.    Hi§  aged  wife  was  stript  by  the  savage 
soldiery,  who,  at  the  same  time,  drew  off  the 
gold  rings  from  her  fingers  with  their  teeth* 
She  died  the  next  day,  distracted  with  grief, 
and   the   brutal  treatment  she  had  received* 
Sever^il  doraestics.and  clansmen  were  kUled  at 
^e  same  place. 

The  two  sons  of  the  aged  chieftain  had  not 
been  altogether  so  confident  as  their  father  of 
the  peaceful  and  friendly  purpose  of  their 
guests.  They  observed,  on  the  evening  prece* 
ding  the  ^lassacre,  that  the  sentinels  Were 
doubled,  and  the  mainguard  strengthened* 
John,  the  elder  brother,  had  even  heard  the 
soldiers  muttering  amongst  themselves,  that 
they  cared  not  about  fighting  the  men  of  the 
Glen  fairly,  but  did  not  like  the  nature  of  the 
service  they  were  engaged  in;  while  others 
consoled  themselves  with  the  military  lodfi* 
that  their  officers  must  be  answerable  for  me 
orders  given,  they  having  no  choice  save  to 
obey  them. 

Alarmed  with  what  had  been  thus  observed  and 
heard,  the  young  men  hastened  to  Glenlyon's 
fuarters,  where  they  found  that  officer  and  his 
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Y  en  preparing  their  arms.  On  questioning  bim 
1^1:  out  these  suspicious  appearances,  Glenlyon 
accounted  for  them  by  a  story,  that  he  was 
Dound  on  an  expedition  against  some  of  Glen- 
garry's men ;  and  alluding  to  the  circumstance 
of  their  alliance,  which  made  his  own  cruelty 
more  detestable,  he  added,  ^*  If  any  thing  evU 
had  been  intended,  would  I  not  have  told  Alas- 
ter  and  my  niece  ?" 

Re-assured  by  this  communication,  the  young 
men  retired  to  rest,  but  were  speedily  awaken- 
ed by  an  old  domestic,  who  called  on  the  two 
brothers  to  rise  and  fly  for  their  lives.  "  Is  it 
time  for  you,"  he  said,  "  to  be  sleeping,  when 
your  father  is  murdered  on  his  own  hearth  ?" 
Thus  roused,  they  t^m-ied  put  in  great  terror, 
and  heard  throughoutthe  glen,  wherever  there 
was  a  place  of  human  habitation,  the  shouts  of 
the  murderers,  the  report  of  the  muskets,  tb 
sereams  of  the  wounded,  and  the  grqys  of  the 
dying.  By  their  perfect  knowledR  of  the 
scarce  acc)essible  clifis  amongst  irhich  they 
dwelt,  they  were  enabled  to  escape  observation, 
and  fled  to  the  southern  access  of  the  glen. 

Meantime,  the  work  of  death  proceeded  with 
as  little  remorse  as  Stair  himself  could  have 
desired.  Even  the  slight  mitigation  of  their 
orders  respecting  those  above  seventy  years, 
was  disregarded  by  the  soldiery  in  their  indis- 
criminate thirst  for  blood,  and  several  very 
aged  and  bedridden  persons  were  slain  am  ingst 
others.  At  the  hamlet  where  Glenlyon  had  hi* 
own  quarters,  nine^men,  including  his  landlord» 
ijrere  bound  ahd  sHot  like  felons ;  and  one  ol 
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them,  MacDonald  of  Auchentriaten,had  general 
Hill's  passport  in  his  pocket  at  the  time. 

A  fine  lad  of  twenty  had  by  some  glimpse  of 
compassion  on  the  part  of  the  soldiers,  been 
spared,  when  one  Captain  Drummond  came  up, 
and  demanding  why  the  orders  were  transgress- 
ed in  that  particular,  caused  him  instantly  to  be 
put  to  death.  A  boy,  of  five  or  six  years  old, 
clung  to  Glenlyon's  knees  entreating  for  mercy, 
and  offering  to  become  his  servant  for  life,  if 
he  would  spare  him.  Glenlyon  was  moved ; 
but  the  same  Drummond  stabbed  the  child  with 
his  dirk,  while  he  was  i^  this  agony  of  suppli- 
cation. 

At  a  place  called  Auchnaion,  one  Barber,  a 
sergeant,  with  a  party  of  soldiers,  fired  on  a 
group  of  nine  MacDonalds,  as  they  were  as- 
sembled round  their  morning  fire,  and  killed 
four  of  them.  The  owner  of  the  house,  a  bro 
ther  of  the  slain  Auchentriaten,  escaped  unhurt, 
and  expressed  a  wish  to  be  put  to  death  rather 
in  the  open  air  than  within  the  house.  "  For 
your  bread  which  I  have  eaten,"  answered 
Barber,  "  I  will  grant  the  request"  Mac-Do- 
nakl  was  dragged  to  the  door  accordingly  ;  but 
he  was  an  active,  man,  and  when  the  soldiers 
were  presenting  their  firelocks  to  shoot  him» 
he  cast  his  plaid  over  their  faces,  and,  taking  ad- 
;irantage  of  the  confusion,  escaped  up  the  glen. 

The  alarm  being  now  general,  many  other 
persons,  male  and  female,  attempted  their 
escape  in  the  same  manner  as  the  two  sons  of 
Maclan  and  die  person  last  mentioned.  Flying 
from  their  foaming  huts,  and  from  their  inurde- 
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roiu  yisiters,  the  half-naked  fugitives  committed 
themselves  to  a  winter  morning  of  darkness, 
snow,  and  storm,  amidst  a  wilderness  the  most 
Havage  in  the'  West  Highlands,  having  a  bloody 
death  behind  them,  and  before  them  tempest* 
famine,  and  desolation.  Bewildered  in  the 
snow-wreaths,  several  sunk  to  rise  no  more. 
Bat  the  severities  of  the  storm  were  tender 
mercies  compared  to  the  cruelty  of  their  per- 
secutors. The  great  fall  of  snow,  which  proved 
fiital  to  several  of  the  fugitives,  was  the  means 
of  saving  the  remnant  that  escaped. 

Major  Duncanson,  agreeably  to  the  plan  ex- 
pressed in  his  orders  to  Glenlyon,  had  not  fail- 
ed to  pnt  himself  in  motion  with  four  hundred 
men,  on  the  evening  preceding  the  slaughter ; 
and  had  he  reached  the  eastern  passes  out  of 
Glencoe  by  four  in  the  morning,  as  he  calcula- 
ted, he  must  have  intercepted  and  destroyed  ail 
those  who  took  that  only  way  of  escape  from 
Glenlyon  and  his  followers.  But  as  this  rein- 
forcement arrived  so  late  as  eleven  in  the  fore- 
noon, they  found  no  MacDonald  alive  in  Glen- 
coe, save  an  old  man  of  eighty,  whom  they 
slew ;  and  after  burning  such  houses  as  werl& 
Jret  unconsunied,  they  collected  the  property 
of  the  tribe,  consisting  of  twelve  hundred  head 
of  cattle  and  horses,  besides  goats  and  sheep^ 
and  drove  them  off  to  the  garrison.  ♦ 

Thus  ended  this  horrible  deed  of  massacre.. 
The  number  of  persons  murdered  was  thirty=- 
eight ;  those  who  escaped  might  amount  to  n 
hundred  and  fifty  males  who,  with  the  women  . 
xo^  *<^Jldren  of  the  tribe,  had  to  fly  more  thaa 
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twelve  miles  through  rocks  and  wildernesses 
ere  they  could  reach  any  place  of  Safety  oir 
shelter. 

This  detestable  execution  excited  general 
horror  and  disgust,  not  only  throughout  Scot* 
land,  but  in  foreign  countries,  and  did  King 
William,  whose  orders,  signed  and  super- 
scribed  by  himself,  were  the  warrant  of  the  ac- 
tion, incredible  evil  both  in  popularity  and 
character. 

Stair,  however,  seemed  undaunted^  and  had 
the  infamy  to  write  to  Colonel  Hilk  while  pub- 
lic indignation  was  at  the  highest,  that  all  that 
could  be  said  of  the  matter  was,  that  the  exe- 
cution was  not  so  complete  as  it  might  have 
been.  There  was,  besides,  a  pamphlet  pub- 
lished in  his  defence,  offering  a  bttBgled  vindi- 
cation of  his  conduct ;  which  indeed  amounts 
only  to  this,  that  a  man  of  the  Master  oV  Stair's 
•high  place  and  eminent  accomplishments,  who 
had  performed  such  great  services  to  the  pub- 
lic, of  which  a  laboured  account  was  given : 
one  also,  who,  it  is  particularly  insisted  upon, 
performed  the  duty  of  family  worship  regular- 
ly in  his  household,  ought  not  to  be  over- 
severely  questioned  for  the  death  of  a  few 
Highland  Papists,  whose  morals  were  no  bet- 
ter than  those  of  English  highwaymen* 

No  public  notice  was  taken  of  this  abomina* 
ble  deed  until  1695,  three  years  after  it  had 
been  committed,  when,  late  and  reluctantly,  a 
Royal  Commission,  loudly  demanded  by  the 
Scottish  nation,  was  granted,  to  inquire  inu^ 
the  particulars  of  the  transactioD^  and  to  le^ 
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port  the  issue  of  their  inyestigations  to  Parlia 
jnent 

The  Commission  was  of  a  different  opinion 
from  the  apologist  of  the  Secretary  of  State, 
and  reported,  that  the  letters  and  instructions 
of  Stair  to  Colonel  Hill  and  others,  were  the 
sole  cause  of  the  murder.  They  covered  the 
King's  share  of  the  guilt  by  reporting,  that  the 
Secretary's  instructions  went  beyond  the  war- 
rant which  William  had  signed  and  superscri- 
bed. The  royal  mandate,  they  stated,  only  or- 
dered t(he  tribe  of  Glencoe  to  be  subjected  to 
military  execution,  in  case  there  could  be  any 
mode  found  of  separating  them  from  the  other 
Highlanders. 

Having  thus  found  a  screen,  though  a  very 
flimsy  one,  for  William's  share  in  the  transac- 
tion, the  report  of  the  Commission  let  the 
whole  weight  of  the  ciiarge  fall  on  Secretary- 
Stair,  whose  letters,  they  state,  intimated  no 
mode  of  separating  the  Glencoe  men  from  the 
rest,  as  directed  by  the  warrant ;  but,  on  the 
contrar}%  did,  under  a  pretext  of  public  duty, 
appoint  them,  without  inquiry  or  distinction, 
to  be  cut  off  and  rooted  out  in  earnest  and  to 
purpose,  and  that  "  suddenly,  secretly,  and 
quietly."  They  reported,  that  these  instruc- 
tions of  Stair  had  been  the  warrant  for  the 
slaughter ;  that  it  was  unauthorized  by  his  Ma- 
jesty's orders,  and,  in  fact,  deserved  no  name  save 
that  of  a  most  barbarous  murder.  Finally,  the 
report  named  the  Master  of  Stair  as  the  devi- 
ser, and  the  various  military  officers  employed 
as  the  prepetratora,  of  the  ^arae,  aod  suggested. 
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"with  great  moderation,  that  Parliament  should 
address  his  Majesty  to  send  home  Glenlyon  and 
the  other  murderers  to  he  tried,  or  should  do 
otherwise  as  his  Majesty  pleased. 

The  Secretary  being  by  this  unintelligible 
mode  of  reasoning  tlius  exposed  to  the  whole 
severity  of  the  storm,  and  overwhelmed  at  the 
same  time  by  the  King's  displeasure,  on  account 
of   the  Darien  affair,  (to  be  presently  men- 
tioned,) was  deprived  of  his  office,  and  obliged 
to  retire  from  public  affairs.     General  indigna- 
tion banished  him  so  entirely  from  public  life, 
that,  having  about  this  period  succeeded  to  his 
father's  title  of  Earl  of  Stair,  he  dared  not  take 
his  seat  in  Parliament  as  such,  on  account  of 
the  threat  of  the  Lord  Justice  Clerk,  that  if  he 
did  so,  he  would  move  that  the  address  and  re- 
port upon  the  Glencoe  Massacre  should  be  pro- 
duced and  inquired  into.     It  was  the  year  1700 
before   the  Earl  of  Stair  found  the  affair  so 
much  forgotten,  that  he  ventured  to  assume  the 

glace  in  Parliament  to  which  his  rank  entitled 
im ;  and  he  died  in  1707,  on  the  very  day 
when  the  treaty  of  Union  was  signed,  not  with- 
out suspicion  of  suicide. 

Of  the  direct  agents  in  the  massacre,  Hamil- 
ton absconded,  and  afterwards  joined  King  Wil- 
liam's army  in  Flanders,  where  Glenlyon,  and 
the  officers  and  soldiers  connected  with  the 
murder,  were  then  serving.  The  King,  avail- 
ing himself  of  the  option  left  to  him  in  the  ad- 
dress of  the  Scottish  Parliament,  did  not  order 
them  home  for  trial ;  nor  does  it  appear  that 
any  of  them  were  dismissed  the  service,  or 
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punished  for  their  crime,  otherwise  thaiil>y  the 
general  hatred  of  the  age  in  which  they  lived, 
and  the  universal  execration  of  posterity. 

Although  it  is  here  a  little  misplaced,  I  can- 
not refrain  from  telling  you  an  anecdote  con- 
nepted  with  the  preceding  events,  which  befell 
so  late  as  the  year  1746-6,  during  the  romantic 
attempt  of  Charles  Edward,  grandson  of  James 
II.,  to  regain  the  throne  of  his  fathers.  He 
marched  through  the  Low  Countries  at  the 
head  of  an  army  consisting  of  the  Highland 
clans,  and  obtained  for  a  time  considerable  ad- 
vantages. Amongst  other  Highlanders,  the 
descefidant  of  the  murdered  Maclan  of  Glen- 
coe  joined  his  standard  with  a  hundred  and 
fifty  men. 

The  route  of  the  Highland  army  brought 
them  near  to  a  beautiful  seat  built  by  the  Earl  of 
Stair,  so  oflen  mentioned  in  the  preceding  nar- 
rative, and  the  principal  mansion  of  his  family. 
An  alarm  arose  in  the  councils  of  Prince 
Charles,  lest  the  MacDonalds  of  Gleneoe 
should  seize  this  opportunity  of  marking  their 
recollection  of  the  injustice  done  to  their  an- 
cestors, by  burning  or  plundering  the  house  of 
the  descendant  of  their  persecutor ;  and,  as 
such  an  act  of  violence  might  have  done  the 
Prince  great  prejudice  in  the  eyes  of  the  people 
of  the  Low  Country,  it  was  agreed  that  a  guard 
should  be  posted  to  protect  the  house  of  Lord 
Stair. 

MacDonald  of  Gleneoe  heard  the  resolution, 
and  deemed  his  honour  and  that  of  his  clan 
concerned.     He   demanded   an   audience   of 
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Charles  Edward,  and  admitting  the  propriet]^ 
of  placing  a  guard  on  a  house  so  obnoxious 
to  the  feelings  of  the  Highland  army,  and  to 
those  of  his  own  clan  in  particular,  he  de- 
inanded,  as  a  matter  of  right  rather  than  fayour* 
that  the  protecting  guard  should  be  supplied  by 
the  MacDonalds  of  Glencoe.  If  this  request 
.was  not  granted,  he  announced  his  purpose  to 
teturii  home  with  his  people,  and  prosecute  the 
Cfiterprise  no  further.  **  The  MacDonalds  of 
Crlencoe,"  he  said,  "  wouM  be  dishonoured  by 
ytiQaining  in  a  service  where  others  than  their 
owa  men  were  employed  to  restrain  them, 
uider  whatsoever  circumstances  of  provocatioiif 
within  the  line  of  their  military  duty.'' 

The  Royal  Adventurer  granted  the  request 
pf  the  high  spirited  chieftain,  and  the  Mac^ 
ponalda  of  Qleneoe  guarded  from  the  stightest 
injury  the  house  of  the  cruel  and  crafty  states-* 
innf  who  had  devised  and  directed  the  massacre 
of  their  ancestors.  Considering  how  natural 
tbi  thirst  of  vengeance  becomes  to  men  in  a 
pnmitive  state  of  society,  and  how  much  it  was 
interwoven  with  the  character  of  Uie  Scottish 
liighlander,  Glencoe's  conduct  on  this  occasion 
is9  noble  instance  of  a  high  and  heroic  pre* 
fyre^ce  of  duty  to  passion. 

We  must  now  turn  from  this  terrible  story  to 
one  which,  though  it  does  not  seize  on  the 
invagination  with  the  same  force  of  the  narra* 
tive,  yet  embraces  a  far  wider  and  more  extent 
9it^  field  4»f  death  and  disaster. 
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CHAP.  XL 

T%e  Darien  Scheme — Death  of  WiUiam^  and 
Accession  of  Queen  Anne. 

Human  character,  whether  national  or  indl* 
vidual,  presents  often  to  our  calm  consideratioi 
the  strangest  inconsistencies ;  but  there  ar$ 
few  more  striking  than  that  which  Scotchnaea 
exhibit  in  their  private  conduct,  contrasted  will 
their  views  when  united  together  for  any  gene- 
ral or  national  purpose.     In  his  own  personal 
affairs,  the  Scotsman  is  remarked  as  cautiois, 
frugal,  and  prudent,  in  an  extreme  degree,  rot 
generally  aiming  at  enjoyment  or  relaxatbn 
till  he  has  realized  the  means  of  indulgence, 
and  stUdioMsly  avoiding  those  temptations  of  ' 
pleasure,  to  which  men  of  other  countries  rr^at 
readily  give  way. 

But  when  a  number  of  Scotstnen  associtte 
for  any  speculative  project,  it  would  seem  tkt 
their  natural  caution  becomes  thawed  and  ds* 
solved  by  the  union  of  their  joint  hopes,  aid 
that  their  imaginations  are  heated  and  influ- 
enced by  any  splendid  prospect  held  out  ;o 
them.  They  appear,  in  particular,  to  lose  the 
power  of  calculating  and  adapting  their  means 
to  the  end*  which  they  desire  to  accomplish, 
and  are  readily  induced  to  aim  at  objects  mag-  ' 
nificent  in  themselves,  but  which  they  have 
not,  unhappily,  the  wealth  or  strength  neces* 
•ary  to  attain. 
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Thus  the  natives  of  Scotland  are  often  found 
to  attempt  splendid  designs,  which,  shipwreck- 
ed for  want  of  the  necessary  expenditure,  give 
foteigners  occasion  to  smile  at  the  great  error 
and  equally  great  misfortune  of  the  nation, — ^I 
mean  their  pride  and  their  poverty.  There  is 
no  greater  instance  of  this  tendency  to  daring 
speculation,  which  rests  at  the  bottom  of  the 
coldness  and  caution  of  the  Scottish  charac- 
ter, than  the  disastrous  history  of  the  Darien 
colony. 

Paterson,  a  man  of  comprehensive  views 
and  great  sagacity,  was  the  parent  and  inventor 
of  this  memorable  scheme.  In  youth  he  had 
been  an  adventurer  in  the  West  Indies,  and  it 
was  said  a  buccaneer,  that  is,  one  of  a  species 
of  adventurers  nearly  allied  to  pirates,  who, 
consisting  of  different  nations,  and  divided  into 
various  bands,  made  war  on  the  Spanish  com- 
merce and  settlements  in  the  South  Seas,  and 
among  the  "West  Indian  islands.  In  this  roving 
course  of  life,  Paterson  had  made  himself  inti- 
mately acquainted  with  the  geography  of  South 
America,  the  produce  of  the  country,  the 
nature  of  its  commerce,  and  the  manner  in 
which  the  Spaniards  governed  that  extensive 
region. 

On  his  return  to  Europe,  however,  the 
schemes  which  he  had  formfed  respecting  the 
New  World,  were  laid  aside  for  another  pro- 
ject, fraught  with  the  most  mighty  and  impor- 
tant consequences.  This  was  the  plan  of  that 
great  national  establishment,  the  Bank  of  Eng- 
land, of  which  he  had  the  honour  to  suggest 
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the  first  idea.  For  a  time  he  was  admitted  a 
Director  of  that  institution,  but  it  befell  Pater- 
son  as  often  happens  to  the  first  projectors  of 
great  schemes.  Other  persons,  possessed  of 
wealth  and  influence,  interposed,  aa4«  takinjjf 
advantage  of  the  ideas  of  the  obscupe  and  un- 
protected stranger,  made  th^m  their  own  by 
alterations  or  improvements  more  or  less  trivial, 
and  finally  elbowed  the  inventor  out  of  all  con- 
cern in  the  institution,  the  foundation  of  which 
he  had  laid. 

Thus  expelled  from  the  Bank  of  England, 
Paterson,  turned  his  thoughts  to  the  plan  of 
settling  a  colony  in  America;  a  country  so 
favoured  in  point  of  situation,  that  it  seemed  to 
him  formed  to  be  the  site  of  the  most  flourishing 
commercial  capital  in  the  universe. 

The  two  great  continents  of  North  and  South 
America,  are  joined  together  bjfr  an  isthmus»  or 
narrow  tract  of  land,  called  Darien.  This  neck 
of  land  is  not  above  a  day's  journey  in  breadth* 
and  as  it  is  washed  by  the  Atlantic  Ocean  on 
the  eastern  side,  and  the  Great  Pacific  Ocean  on 
the  west,  the  isthmus,  seemed  designed  by 
i/ature  as  a  common  centre  for  the  commerce 
of  the  world, 

Paterson  ascertained,  or  at  least  alleged  that 
he  had  ascertained,  that  the  isthmus  had  never 
been  the  property  of  Spain,  but  was  still  pos- 
sessed by  the  original  natives,  a  tribe  o£Berce 
and  warlike  Indians,  who  made  w^r  op  the 
Spaniards. 

According  to  the  law  of  nations,  therefor* 
any  state  had  a  right  of  forming  a  settl^m^n^  ^ 
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Parien,  providing  the  consent  of  the  Indians 
was  fir&l  obtained ;  nor  could  their  doing  so  be 
justly  made  subject  of  challenge  even  by  Spain, 
so  extravagantly  jealous  of  all  interference 
with  her  South  American  provinces.  This 
plan  of  a  settlement,  with  so  many  advantages 
to  reeommend  it,  was  proposed  by  Paterson  to 
the  merchants  of  Hamburgh,  to  the  Dutch, 
and  even  to  the  Elector  of  Brandenburgh ; 
but  it  was  coldly  received  by  all  these  states. 

The  scheme  was  at  length  offered  to  the 
merchants  of  London,  the  only  traders  proba- 
bly in  the  world  who  had  the  means  of  reali- 
zing the  splendid  visions  of  Paterson.  But 
when  the  projector  was  in  London,  endeavour- 
ing to  solicit  attention  to  his  plan,  he  became  in- 
timate with  the  celebrated  Fletcher  of  Salton. 
This  gentleman,  one  of  the  most  accomplished 
men,  and  best  patriots,  whom  Scotland  has 
produced  in  any  age,  h<|d  nevertheless,  some 
notions  of  her  interests  which  were  more  fan- 
ciful than  real,  and,  anxious  to  do  his  country 
service,  did  not  sufficiently  consider  the  ade- 
quacy of  the  means  by  which  her  welfare  was 
to  be  obtained.  He  was  dazzled  by  the  vision 
of  opulence  and  grandeur  which  Paterson  un- 
folded, and  tliought  of  nothing; less  than  secur- 
ing, for  the  benefit  of  Scotland  alone,  a  scheme 
which  promised  to  the  state  which  should  adopt 
it,  the  keys,  as  it  were,  of  the  New  World. 

The  projector  was  easily  persuaded  to  give 
bis  own  country  the  benefit  of  his  scheme  of 
colonization,  and  went  to  Scotland  along  with 
Fletcher.    Here  the  plan  found  general' accep* 
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tation,  and  particularly  with  the  Scottish  ad- 
ministration, who  were  greatly  embarrassed  at 
the  time  by  the  warm  prosecution  of  the  af- 
fair of  Glencoe,  and  who  easily  persuaded 
King  William  that  some  freedom  and  facilities 
of  trade  granted  to  the  Scotch,  would  divert 
the  public  attention  from  the  investigation  of 
a  matter,  not  very  creditable  to  his  Majesty's 
reputation,  any  more  than  to  their  own.  Stair, 
in  particular,  a  party  deeply  interested,  gave  the 
Darien  s^emethe  full  support  of  his  eloquence 
and  interest,  in  hope  to  regain  a  part  of  his  lost 
popularity. 

The  Scottish  ministers  obtained  permission, 
accordingly,  to  grant  such  privileges  of  trade 
to  the  Scotch  as  might  not  be  prejudicial  to  that 
of  England.  In  June,  1695,  these  influential 
persons  obtained  a  statute  from  Parliament, 
and  afterwards  a  charter  from  the  Crown,  for 
creating  a  corporate  -body,  or  stock  company, 
byname  of  the  Company  of  Scotland  trading 
to  Africa  and  the  Indies,  with  power  to  plant 
colonies  and  build  forts  in  places  not  possessed 
by  other  European  nations,  the  consent  always 
of  the  inhabitants  of  the  places  where  they 
settled  being  obtained. 

The  hopes  entertained  of  the  profits  to  arise 
from  this  speculation,  were  in  the  last  degree 
sanguine ;  not  even  the  Solemn  League  and  Co- 
venant was  signed  with  more  eager  enthusiasm. 
Almost  every  one  who  had,  or  could  command, 
any  sum  of  ready  money,  embarked  it  in  the 
Indian  and  African  Company ;  many  subscribed 
their  all ;  maidens  threw  in  their  portions,  and 
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Madows  whatever  sums  they  could  raise  upon 
their  dower,  to  he  repaid  a  hundred  fold  by  the 
golden  shower  which  was  to  descend  upon  the 
subscribers.  Some  sold  estates  to  vest  the 
money  in  the  Company's  funds,  and  so  eager 
was  the  spirit  of  speculation,  that,  when  eight 
hundred  thousand  pounds  formed  the  whole 
circulating  capital  of  Scotland,  half  of  that 
sum  was  vested  in  the  Darien  Stock. 

But  it  was  not  the  Scq|tch  alone  whose  hopes 
Were  excited  by  the  rich  prospects  h^  out  to 
them.  An  offer  being  made  by  the  managers 
of  the  Company,  to  share  the  expected  advan- 
tages of  the  scheme  with  English  and  foreign 
liierchants,  it  was  so  eagerly  grasped  at,  that 
three  hundred  thousand  poiyids  of  stock  was 
subscribed  for  in  London  within  nine  days 
after  opening  the  books.  The  merchants  of 
Hamburgh  and  of  Holland  subscribed  two 
hundred  thousand  pounds. 

Such  was  the  hopeful  state  of  the  new  Com- 
pany's affairs,  when  the  English  jealousy  of 
trade  interfered  to  crush  an  adventure  which 
seemed  so  promising.  The  idea  which  then 
and  long  afterwards  prevailed  in  England  wasr 
that  all  profit  was  lost  to  the  British  empire 
which  did  not  arise  out  of  commerce  exclu- 
sively English.  The  increase  of  trade  in  Scot- 
land or  Ireland  they  considered,  not  as  an  ad- 
dition to  the  general  prosperity  of  the  united 
nations,  but  as  a  positive  loss  to  England. 

The  commerce  of  Ireland  they  had  long 
laid  under  severe  shackles,  to  secure  their  own 
predominance ;    but  it  was.  not  so  easy  to  deal 
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with  Scotlanrd,  who  had  not  only  a  separate 
legislature,  but  acknowledged  no  subordination 
or  fealty  to  England,  being  to  all  effects  a 
foreign  country,  though  governed  by  the  same 
King. 

This  new  species  of  rivalry  on  the  part  of 
an  old  enemy,  was  both  irritating  and  alarming 
The  English  had  hitherto  thought  of  the  Scotch 
as  a  poor  and  fierce  nation,  who,  in  spite  of 
fewer  numbers  and  far  inferior  resources,  was 
always  ready  to  engage  in  war  with  her  pow- 
erful neighbour ;  and  it  was  embarrassing  and 
provoking  to  find  the  same  nation  display,  in 
spite  of  its  proverbial  Caution,  a  hardy  and  am- 
bitious spirit  of  emulating  them  in  the  paths  of 
eommerce. .         • 

These  narrow-minded,  unjust,  and  ungene- 
rous apprehensions,  prevailed  so  widely 
throughout  the  English  nation,  that  both 
Houses  of  Parliament  joined  in  an  address  to 
the  King,  stating,  that  the  advantages  given  to 
the  newly-erected  Scottish  Indian  and  African 
Company,  would  ensure  that  Kingdom  so  great 
a  superiority  over  the  English  East  India  Com- 
pany, that  a  great  part  of  the  stock  and  ship- 
ping of  England  would  be  transported  to  the 
north,  and  Scotland  would  become  a  free  port 
for  all  East  Indian  commodities,  which  they 
Would  be  able  to  furnish  at  a  much  cheapei* 
rate  than  the  English.  By  this  means,  it  was 
said,  England  would  lose  all  the  advantages  of 
an  exclusive  trade  in  the  Eastern  eommodities, 
which  had  always  been  a  great  article  in  hef 
foreign  eommerce,  and   sustain  infinite  d^V 
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riment  in  the  sale  of  her  domestic  manufac« 
tures. 

The  King,  in  his  gracious  answer  to  this  ad- 
dress, acknowledged  the  justice  of  its  state- 
flients,   though  as   void  of  just  policy  as  of 

St>unds  in  public  law.  It  bore,  that  "the 
ing  had  been  ill  served  in  Scotland,  but 
hoped  some  remedies  might  still  be  found  to 
prevent  the  evils  apprehended."  To  show 
that  his  resentment  was  serious  against  his 
Scottish  ministers.  King  William  deprived 
Stair  of  his  office  of  Secretary  of  State.  Thus 
a  statesman,  who  had  retained  his  place  in 
spite  of  the  bloody  deed  of  Glencoe,  was 
deprived  of  it  for  attempting  to  serve  his 
country,  by  extending  her  trade  and  national 
importance. 

The  English  Parliament  persisted  in  the  at- 
tempt to  find  remedies  for  the  evils  which  they 
were  pleased  to  apprehend  from  the  Darien 
scheme,  by  appointing  a  Committee  of  Inquiry, 
with  directions  tp  summon  before  them  such 
persons  as  had,  by  subscribing  to  the  Company, 
given  encouragement  to  the  progress  of  an 
undertaking,  so  fraught,  as  they  alleged,  with 
danger  to  the  trade  of  England.  These  persons 
being  called  before  Parliament,  and  menaced 
with  impeachment,  were  compelled  to  renounce 
their  connexion  with  |he  undertaking,  which 
Was  thus  deprived  of  the  aid  of  English  sub- 
•B^riptions,  to  the  amount,  as  already  mentioned, 
of  three  hundred  thousand  pounds.  Nay,  so 
eager  did  the  English  Parliament  show  them- 
wtAr^B  in  dii$  matter,  that  they  even  extended 
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their  menace  of  impeachment  to  some  native- 
born  Scotchmen,  who  had  offended  the  House 
by  subscribing  their  own  money  to  a  Company 
formed  in  their  own  country,  and  according  to 
their  own  laws. 

That  this  mode  of  destroying  the  funds  of  the 
concern  might  be  yet  more  effectual,  the  weight 
of  the  King's  influence  with  foreign  states  wfts 
employed  to  diminish  the  credit  of  the  under- 
taking, and  to  intercept  the  subscriptions  which 
had  been  thence  obtained.  For  this  purpose, 
the* English  envoy  at  Hamburgh  was  directed 
to  transmit  to  the  Senate  of  that  commercial 
city  a  remonstrance  on  the  part  of  King  WiU 
liam,  accusing  them  of  having  encouraged  the 
commissioners  of  the  Darien  Company  5  re- 
questing them  to  desist  from  doing  so ;  inti- 
mating that  the  plan,  said  to  be  fraught  with 
many  evils,  had  not  the  support  of  his  Majesty  j 
and  protesting,  that  the  refusal  of  the  Senate  to 
withdraw  their  countenance  from  the  scheme, 
would  threaten  an  interruption  to  the  friendship 
which  his  Majesty  desired  to  cultivate  with  the 
good  city  of  Hamburgh. 

The  Senate  returned  to  this  application  a 
spirited  answer : — "  The  city  of  Hamburgh," 
they  said,  "  considered  it  as  strange  that  the 
King  of  England  should  dictate  to  them,  a  free 
people,  with  whom  they  were  to  engage  in 
commercial  arrangements ;  and  were  yet  more 
astonished  to  find  themselves  blamed  for 'ha-  ^ 
ving  entered  into  such  engagements  with  a  body 
of  his  own  Scottish  subjects,  incorporated  under 
a  special  act  of  Parliament."    Bwt  as  t&  me« 
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nace  ofthe  envoy  showed  that  the  Darien 
Company  must  be  thwarted  in  all  its  proceed- 
ings by  the  superior  power  of  England,  the 
prudent  Hamburghers,  ceasing  to  consider  it 
as  a  hopeful  speculation,  finally  withdrew  their 
subscriptions. 

The  Dutch,  to  whom  William  could  more 
decidedly  dictate,  from  his  authority  with  the 
States  of  Holland  as  Stadtholdcr,  and  who 
were  jealous,  besides^  of  the  interference  of 
the  Scotch  with  their  own  East  Indian  trade, 
adopted  a  similar  course,  without  remon- 
strance ;  and  thus  the  company,  deserted  both 
hy  foreign  and  English  associates,  were  crip- 
pled in  their  undertaking,  and  left  to  their  own 
limited  resources. 

The  managers  of  the  scheme,  supported  by 
the  general  sense  of  the  people  of  Scotland, 
Daade  warm  remonstrances  to  King  William 
on  the  hostile  interference  of  his  Hamburgh 
envoy.  In  William's  answer,  he  was  forced 
meanly  to  evade  what  he  was  resolved  not  to 
grant,  and  yet  could  not  in  equity  refuse. 
"  The  King,"  it  was  promised,  "  would  send 
instructions  to  his  envoy,  not  to  make  use  of 
his  Majesty's  name  or  authority  for  obstructing 
their  engagements  with  the  city  of  Hamburgh." 

The  Hamburghers,  on  the  other  hand,  de- 
clared themselves  ready  to  make  good  their 
subscriptions,  if  they  had  any  assurance  from 
the  King  of  England,  that  in  so  doing  they 
would  be  safe  from  his  threatened  resentment. 
But,  in  spite  of  repeated  promises,  the  envoy 
received  ,qo  power  to  make  such  declaration 
17  D 
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'thus  the  Darien  Company  lost  the  adrantd^ge 
of  support,  to  the  extent  of  two  hundred  thou- 
sand pounds,  subscribed  in  Hamburgh  and 
Holland,  and  that  by  the  personal  and  hostile 
interference  of  their  own  Monarch,  under 
whose  charter  they  were  embodied. 

Scotland,  left  to  her  unassistedresources,  womld 
have  acted  with  less  spirit,  but  more  wisdom,  in 
renouncing  her  ambitious  plan  of  colonization, 
sure  as  it  now  was  to  be  thwarted  by  the  hos- 
tile  interference  of  her  unfriendly  neighbours. 
But  those  engaged  m  the  scheme,  comprising 
great  part  of  the  nation,  could  not  be  expected 
easilv  to  renounce  hopes  which  had  been  so 
highly  excited,  and  enough  remained  of  the 
proud  and  obstinate  spirit  with  which  their 
ancestors  had  maintained  their  independence* 
to  induce  the  Scotch,  even  when  thrown  back 
on  their  limited  metms,  to  determine  upon  the 
establishment  of  their  favourite  settlement  at 
Darien,  in  spite  of  the  desertion  of  their  Eng* 
lish  and  foreign  subscribers,  and  in  defiance  of 
the  invidious  opposition  of  their  powerfni 
neighbours.  They  caught  the  spirit  oi  their 
ancestors,  who,  after  losing  so  many  dreadful 
battles,  were  always  found  ready  with  sword 
in  hand,  to  dispute  the  next  campaign. 

The  contributors  were  encouraged  in  diis 
stubborn  resolution,  by  the  flattering  account 
which  was  given  of  the  country  to  be  colonized* 
in  which  every  class  of  Scotdimen  iuund  some- 
tblng  to  flatter  their  hopes,  and  to  captivate 
their  imagination.  The  description  given  of 
Darien  by  Paterson,  was  partly  duived  horn 
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his  own  kxKfvrledge,  partly  from  the  report 
of  buccaneers  and  adventurers^  and  the  whole 
was  exaggerated  by  the  eloquence  of  an  able 
man,  pleading  in  behalf  of  a  farourite  project 

The  climate  was  represented  as  healthy  and 
cool,  the  tropical  heats  being  mitigated  by  the 
height  of  the  country,  and  by  the  i^ade  of  ex* 
tensive  forests,  which  yet  presented  neither 
thicket  nor  underwood,  but  would  admit  a 
horseman  to  gallop  through  them  unimpeded. 
l*hose  acquainted  with  trade  were  assured  of 
the  benefits  of  a  safe  and  beauiiful  harbomrt 
where  the  advantages  of  free  commerce  and 
universal  toleration,  would  attract  traders  from 
all  the  world ;  while  the  produce  of  China, 
Japan,  the  Spice  Islands,  and  Eastern  India» 
brought  to  the  bay  of  Panama  in  the  Pacific 
Ocean,  might  be  transferred  by  a  safe  and  easy 
route  across  the  Isthmus  'to  the  now  settle* 
ment,  and  exchanged  for  all  the  commodities 
of  Europe. 

"Trade,"  said  the  commercial  enthusiast, 
"  will  beget  trade — money  will  beget  money-^ 
the  commercial  world  shall  no  longer  want 
work  for  their  hands,  but  will  rather  want 
hands  for  their  work.  This  doot  of  ^e  seas, 
and  key  of  the  universe,  will  enable  its  pos^ 
aessors  to  become  the  legislators  of  both 
worlds,  and  the  arbitrators  of  commerce*  The 
settlers  at  Darien  will  acquire  a  nobler  empire 
than  Alexander  or  Caesar,  without  fatigue,  ex- 
pense, or  danger,  as  well  as  without  ineurrinff 
the  guilt  and  bloodshed  of  conquerors.'* 

To  those  more  vulgar  minds  who 
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separate  the  idea  of  wealth  from  the  precious 
metaJs,  the  'projector  held  out  the  prospect  of 
golden  mines.  The  hardy  Highlanders,  many 
of  whom  embarked  in  the  undertaking,  were  to 
exchange  their  harren  moors  for  extensive  sa- 
vannahs of  the  richest  pasture,  with  some  latent 
hopes  of  a  creagh  (or  foray)  upon  Spaniards 
Or  Indians.  The  Lowland  laird  was  to  barter 
his  meagre  heritage,  and  oppressive  feudal 
tenure,  for  the  free  possession  of  unlimited 
tracts  of  ground,  where  the  rich  soil,  three  or 
four  feet  deep,  would  return  the  richest  produce 
for  the  slightest  cultivation. 

Allured  by  these  hopes,  many  proprietors 
actually  abandoned  their  inheritances,  and 
many  more  sent  their  sons  and  near  relations 
to  realise  their  golden  hopes,  while  the  poor 
labourers,  who  desired  no  more  than  bread  and 
freedom  of  conscience,  shouldered  their  mat- 

*  to'eks,  a^d  followed  their  masters  in  the  path  of 

^emigration.  . 

Twelve  hundred  men,  three  hundred  of  whom 
were  youths  of  the  best  Scottish  families,  em- 
barked on  board  of  five  frigates,  purchased  at 
Hamburgh  for  the  service  of  the  expedition  ; 
for  the  King  refused  the  Company  even  the 
trifling  accommodation  of  a  ship  of  wan 
which  lay  idle  at  Burntisland.  They  reached 
their  destination  in  safety,  and  disembarked  at 
a  place  called  Acta,  wher^,  by  cutting  through 
a  peninsula,  they  obtained  a  safe  and  insulated 
situation  fore  town,  called  New  Edinburgh, 
and  a  fort  named  Saint  Andrew.  With  Uie 
•ftme  fond  remiembrance  of  their  native  land. 
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the  colony  itself  was  called  Caledonia.  They 
were  favourably  received  by  the  native  princes, 
from  whom  they  purchased  the  land  they  re- 
quired. The  harbour,  which  was  excellent, 
was  proclaimed  a  free  port ;  and  in  the  outset 
the  happiest  results  were  expected  from  the 
settlement. 

The  arrival  of  the  colonists  took  place  in 
winter,  when  the  air  was  cool  and  temperate ; 
but  with  the  summer  returned  the  heat,  and 
with  the  heat  came  the  diseases  of  a  tropical 
clintate.     Those  who  l^ad  reported  so  favoura- 
bly of  the  climate  of  Darien,  had  probably 
been   persons  who  had  only  visited  the  coast 
during  the  healthy  season,  or  mariners,  who, 
being  chiefly  on  ship-board,  find  many  situa- 
tions healthy,  which  prove  pestilential  to  Euro- 
peans residing  on  shore.  *  The  health  of  the 
settlers,  accustomed  to  a  cold  and  mouniainous 
cotiritry,  gave  way  fast  under  the  constant  exha- 
lations of  the  sultry  climate,  and  even  a  more 
pressing  danger  arose  from  the  want  of  food. 
The  provisions  which  the  colonists  had  brought 
from  Scotland  were  expended,  and  the  country 
afforded  them  only  such  supplies  as  could  be 
procured  by  the  precarious  success  of  fishing 
and  the  chase. 

This  must  have  been  foreseen ;  but  it  was 
never  doubted  that  ample  supplies  would  )>e 
procured  from  the  English  provinces  in  North 
America,  which  afiforded  superabundance  of 
provisions,  and  from  the  West  India  colonies, 
which  always  possessed  'superfluities.  It  was 
bere  that  the  enivity  of  the  King  and  the  Eng- 
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lish  nation  met  the  unfortunate  ^aetiiers  most 
linexpectecUy,  and  most  severely. 

la  North.  America,  and  in  the  West  IndU 
Islands,  the  most  savage  pirates  and  buccaneers 
men  who  might  he  termed  enemies  to  the  hu- 
man raee,  and  had  done  deeds  which  seemed  to 
exclude  them  from  intercourse  wjth  mankind, 
had  nevertheless  found  repeated  refuge, — had 
refitted  their  squadrons,  and,  supplied  with 
every  means  of  keeping  the  sea,  bad  set  sail  ija 
a  condition  to  commit  new  murders  and  pira- 
cies. But  no  such  relief  was  extended  to  tbe 
Scotch  colonists  at  Darien,  though  acting  under 
a  charter  from  their  SovereigUi  and  esjtablish- 
ing  a  peaceful  colony  according  to  the  law  of 
nations,  and  for  the  universal  bene^t  of  man- 
kind. 

The  governors  of  Jamaica,  Barbadoes,  and 
New-York,  published  proclamations,  setting 
forth,  that  whereas  it  had  been  signified  to 
them  (the  governors)  by  the  English  becretary 
!pf  State,  that  his  Majesty  was  unacquainted 
with  the  purpose  aud  design  of  the  Scotch 
aettlers  at  Darien,  (which  was  a  positive  false- 
hood,) and  that  it  was  contrary  to  the  peace 
entered  into  with  his  Majesty*s  allies,  (no  Eu- 
ropean power  having  complained  of  it.)  $md 
that  the  governors  of  the  said  colonies  had 
been  commanded  not  to  afiror4  them  any 
assistance ;  therefore,  they  did  strictly  charge 
the  colonists  over  whom  they  presided,  to  hold 
vno  correspondence  with  the  said  Scots,  and  to 
jgive  them  no  assistance  of  arms,  ammunitiopt 
jprovisionst  or  any  other  necessary  whatsoev^^ 
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either  by  themselves  or  any  others  for  them ; 
9L8  those  transgressing  the  tenor  of  the  proclar 
^lation,  would  answer  the  breach  of  his  Majes- 
ty's command  at  their  highest  peril. 

These  proclamations  were  strictly  obeyed  ; 
pmd  every  species  of  relief,  not  only  that  whicj^ 
counti'ymen  may  claim  of  their  fellow-subjects, 
and  christians  otf  their  fellow-christians,  but 
«uch  as  the  vilest  criminal  has  a  right  to  de- 
mand, because  still  holding  the  same  human 
shape  with  the  community  whose  laws  he  hat 
offended, — the  mere  supply,  namely,  of  suste- 
nance, the  meanest  boon  granted  to  the  meant 
est  beggar, — was  denied  to  the  colonists  of 
Oarien. 

P^mine  aided  the  diseases  which  swept  them 
off  in  large  numbers  ;  and  t  undoubtedly  they^ 
,who  thus  perished  for  want  of  the  provisions 
for  which  they  were  willing  to  pay,  were 
M  much  murdered  by  King  William's  gpvernf 
ment,  as  if  they  had  been  shot  in  the  snows  of 
Glencoe.  The  various  miseries  of  the  colony 
became  altogether  intolerable,  and,  after  wait- 
U^g  for  assistance  eight  months,  by  far  the 
greater  part  of  the  adventurers  having  died,  th^ 
^niserable  remainder  abandoned  the  settlement 

Shortly  after  the  departure  of  the  first  colony, 
another  body  of  fifteen  hundred  men,  who  had 
been  sent  out  from  Scotland^  arrived  ftt  I>arieH^ 
;uiider  the  hopes  of  finding  their  fi:iends  alive, 
and  the  setdement  prosperous.  Tils  reiaforee*. 
ment  sufered  by  a  bad  passage,  in  which  one 
of  their  ships  was  lost,  and  several  of  their 
camber  4i9a<.  T^y  took  pownBlf^Bfetmr  oC  to  <i» 
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eerted  settlement  with  sad  anticipations,  and 
were  not  long  in  experiencing  the  same  miseries 
which  had  destroyed  and  dispersed  their  prede- 
cessors. Two  months  after,  they  were  joined  by 
Campbell  of  Finnab,  with  a  third  body  of  three 
hundred  men,  chiefly  from  his  own  Highland 
estate,  many  of  whom  had  served  under  him  in 
Flanders,  where  he  had  acquired  an  honoura- 
ble military  reputation.  It  was  time  the  colony 
should  receive  such  support,  for,  in  addition  to 
their  other  difficulties,  they  were  now  threat- 
ened by  the  Spaniards. 

Two  years  had  elapsed  since  the  colonization 
of  Darien  had  become  a  matter  of  public  dis- 
cussion, and  notwithstanding  their  feverish 
jealousy  of  their  South  American  settlements, 
the  Spaniards  had  not  made  any  remonstrance 
against  it.  Nay,  so  close  and  intimate  was  the 
King  of  Spain's  friendship  with  King  William, 
that  it  seems  possible  he  might  never  have 
done  so,  unless  the  colonists  had  been  disowned 
by  their  sovereign,  as  if  they  had  been  vaga- 
bonds and  outlaws.  But  finding  them  so  tiaeat- 
ed  by  their  Prince,  the  Spaniards  felt  them- 
selvei^  invited  in  a  manner  to  attack  them,  and 
not  only  lodged  a  remonstrance  against  the  settle- 
ment with  the  English  cabinet,  but  seized  one 
of  the  vessels  wrecked  on  the  coast,  confiscated 
the  ship,  and  made  the  crew  prisoners. 

The  Darien  Company  sent  an  address  to  the 
King  by  the  hands  of  Lord  Basil  Hamilton, 
remonstrating  against  this  injury  ;  but  Wil- 
liam, who  studied  every  means  to  discounte* 
toQce  the  ymfottmi^e  scbome,  refu9edi  tender 
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the  most  frivolous  pretexts,  to  receive  the  pe- 
tition. This  became  so  obvious,  that  the 
young  nobleman  determined  that  the  address 
should  be  received  in  season  or  out  of  season, 
»nd,  taking  a  public  opportunity  to  approach 
the  King  as  he  was  leaving  the  saloon  of  au- 
dience, he  obtruded  himself  and  the  petition 
upon  his  notice,  with  more  bluntness  than  cere- 
mony. "  That  young  man  is  too  bold,"  said 
William  ;  but,  doing  justice  to  Lord  Basil's 
motive,  he  presently  added, — "if  a  man  can  be 
too  bold  in  the  cause  of  his  country." 

The  fate  of  the  colony  now  came  to  a  crisis. 
The  Spaniards  had  brought  from  the  Pacific  a 
force  of  sixteen  hundred  men,  who  were  sta- 
tioned at  a  place  called  Tubucantee,  waiting 
the  arrival  of  an  armament  of  eleven  ships, 
with  troops  on  board,  destined  to  attack  Fort 
Saint  Andrew.  Captain  Campbell,  who,  by 
the  unanimous  consent  of  the  settlers,  was 
chosen  to  the  supreme  military  conamand, 
marched  against  them  wfth  two  hundred  mfen, 
surprised  and  stormed  their  camp,  and  dispersed 
their  army,  with  considerable  slaughter.. 

But  in  returning  from  his  successful  expedi- 
tion, he  had  the  mortification  to  leani  that  the 
Spanish  ships  had  arrived  before  the  harbour, 
disembarked  their  troops,  and  invested  the 
place.  A  desperate  defence  was  maintained 
for  six  weeks  ;  until  loss  of  men,  want  of  am- 
munition, and  the  approach  of  famine,  compel- 
led the  colonists  to  an  honourable  surrender. 
The  survivors  of  this  unhappy  settlement  were 
10  few,  and  30  much  exhausied.  that  they  wero 
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unable  to  weigh  the  anchor  of  the  vessel  ni 
which  they  were  to  leave  the  fatal  shore,  wilh- 
oiU  assistance  from  the  conquering  Spaniards. 

Thus  ended  the  attempt  of  Darien,  an  enter* 
prise  splendid  in  itself,  but  injudicious,  because 
far  beyond  the  force  of  the  adventurous  little 
nation  by  which  it  was  undertaken.  Paterson 
survived  the  disaster ;  and,  even  when  all  was 
over,  endeavoured  to  revive  the  scheme,  by  al-  « 
lowing  the  English  three-fourths  in  a  new 
Stock  Company.  But  national  animosities 
were  too  high  to  suffer  his  proposal  to  be  lis- 
tened to.  He  died  at  an  advanced  age;,  poor 
snd  neglected. 

The  failure  of  this  favourite  project,  de^ 
sorrow  for  the  numbers  who  had  fallen,  many 
of  wtiom  were  men  of  birth  and  blood,  the  re- 
gret for  pecuniary  losses,  Which  threatened 
national  bankruptcy,  and  indignation  at  the 
manner  in  which  th^r  charter  had  been  disre- 
jrarded,  all  at  once  agitated  from  one  end  to 
Uie  other  a  kingdom,  which  is  to  a  proverb 
proud,  poor,  and  warm  in  their  domestic  at- 
tachments. Nothing  could  be  heard  thro\ighoi|i 
.Scotland  but  the  language  of  grief  and  of  re- 
sentment. Indemnification,  redress,  revenge* 
were  demanded  by  every  mouth,  and  each  hand 
seemed  ready  to  vouch  for  the  justice  of  tl^ 
claim.  For  many  years,  no  such  universal 
feeling  had  occupied  the  Scottish  nation. 

King  William  remained  indifferent  to  nil 
complaints  of  liardsbip  iind  petitions  of  redrcsp, 
unless  when  he  showed  himself  irritated  h^ 
ihe  importunity  «f  ^e  supjpUc^Hi,  .a^^  jUjwri 
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at  beii^  obliged  to  evade  what  is  waa  impo^si- 
Ue  for  hiin,  with  the  least  semblance  of  justaee, 
to  refuse.  The  motives  of  a  Prince,  naturally 
|iist  and  equitable,  and  who,  himself  Uie  Presi- 
dent of  a  great  trading  nation,  knew  well  the 
injustice  which  he  was  committing,  seem  to 
jbave  been,  first,  a  reluctance  to  disoblige  tlie 
King  of  Spain  ;  but  secondly,  and  in  a  much 
ipreater  degree,  what  William  might  esteem 
the  political  necessity  of  sacrificing  the  ia- 
(ereats  of  Scotland  to  that  of  her  jealous 
neighbours.  But  what  is  unjust  ca«i  never  be 
in  a  true  sense  necessary,  and  the  sacrifice  of 
principle  to  circumatances  will,  in  every  sense, 
aiKl  in  all  cases,  be  found  as  unwise  as  it  it  un- 
worthy. 

It  is,  however,  ouly  justice  to  Williaito  to 
Statev'  that  though  in  the  Darien  aiSair  he  refused 
the  Scots  the  justice  whiclr  was  unquestioaa- 
biy  their  due^  he  was  nevertheless  the  only 
person  in  either  kingdom  who  pxoposed,  and 
was  anxious  to  have  carried  into  execution,  a 
union  between  the  kingdoms,  as  the  only  efiec* 
•tual  means  of  preventii\g  in  future  such  sub- 
jeets  of  jealousy  and  contention.  But  the  pre- 
judices of  England  as  well  as  Scotland,  render- 
^  mor«  inveterate  by  this  unhappy,  quarrel, 
disappointed  the  King's  wise  and  sagacious 
oyerture. 

J^otwilhstanding  the  interest  in  her  welfare 
iv^ich  King  William  evinced  by  desiring  the 
accomplishment  of  a  union,  the  people  of  Scot- 
land could  not  forget  the  wrongs  which  they 
|«d  jreaaivad  p9wwmf[  iha  Paiieo  prpje^t; 
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and  their  sullen  resentment  showed  itself  in 
every  manner,  excepting  open  rebellion,  during 
the  remainder  of  his  reign. 

In  this  humour,  Scotland  became  a  useless 
possession  to.  the  King.  William  could  not 
wring  from  that  kingdom  one  penily  for '  the 
public  service,  or,  what  he  would  have  valued 
more,  one  recruit  to  carry  on  his  continental 
campaigns.  These  hostile  feelings  subsisted 
to  a  late  period. 

William  diedfin  1701,  having  for  six  yea^s 
and  upwards  survived  his  beloved  consort 
Queen  Mary;  This  great  King's  memory  was, 
and  is  justly  honoured  in  England,  as  '.heir 
deliverer  from  slavery,  civil  and  religious,  and 
is  almost  canonized  by  the  Protestants  oi  Ire- 
land, whom  he  rescued  from  subjugation,  and 
elevated  to  supremacy.  But  in  Scotland,  his 
services  to  church  and  state,  though  at  least 
equal  to  those  which  he  rendered  to  the  sister 
countries,  were  in  a  considerable  degree  oblite- 
rated by  the  infringement  of  their  national 
rights,  on  several  occasions. 

Many  persons,  as  well  as  your  jgrandfather, 
may  recollect,  that  on  the  6th  of  November 
1TH8,  when  a  full  century  had  elapsed  after  the 
Revolution,  some  friends  to  constitutional  liber- 
ty proposed  that  the  return  of , the  day  should 
be  solemnized  by  an  agreement  to  erect  a 
monument  to  the  memory  of  King  William, 
and  the  services  which  he  had  rendered  to  the 
British  kingdoms.  At  this  period  an  anony- 
mous letter  appeared  in  one  of  the  Edinburgh 
Ri^wspapers,  iroi^icall^  applauding  the  iinder* 
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taking,  and  proposing  as  two  subjects  of  the 
entablature,  for  the  base  of  the  projected 
column,  the  massacre  of  Glencoc,  and  the  dis- 
tresses of  the  Scottish  colonists  at  Darien- 
The  proposal  was  abandoned  as  soon  as  this 
insinuation  was  made  public. 

You  may  observe  from  this  how  cautious  a 
monarch  should  be  of  committing  wrong  or 
injusticet  however  strongly  recommended  by 
what  may  seem  political  necessity ;  since  the 
irecollection  of  such  actions  cancels  the  sense 
of  the  most  important  national  services,  as  in 
Scripture  U  is  said,  "  that  a  dead  fly  will  pol- 
lute a  rich  and  costly  unguent." 

James  II.  died  only  four  months  before  his' 
son-in-law  William.  The  King  of  France  pro- 
claimed James's  sonj  that  unfortunate  Prince 
of  Wales,  born  in  the  very  storm  of  the  Revo- 
lution, as  William's  successor  in  the  kingdoms 
of  England,  Scotland,  and  Ireland;  a  step 
which  greatly  irritated  the  three  nations,  to 
whom  Louis  seemed  by  this  act  disposed  to 
nominate  a  sovereign.  Anne,  the  sister  of  the 
late  Queen  Mary,  ascended  the  throne  of  these 
kingdoms,  according  to  the  provision  made  at 
the  Revolution,  by  the  legislature  of  both 
nations. 
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State  of  Parties  in  Scotland-^Engltsh  Act  of 
Succession — Opposition  to  it  in  Scotland^ 
and  Act  of  Security — TVial  and  Execution 
of  Captain  Green — The  Union. 

At  the  period  of  Queen  Anne's  ^accession, 
Scotland  was  divided  into  three  parties.  These 
were,  first,  tlie  Whigs,  stauneh  favourers  of  the 
Revolution,  in  the  former  reign  called  Wil- 
liamites;  secondly,  the  Tories,  or  Jacobites, 
attached  to  the  late  King  ;  and  thirdly,  a  party 
sprung  up  in  consequence  of  the  general  com- 
plaints arising  out  of  the  Darien  adventure, 
who  associated  themselves  for  asserting  the 
rights  and  independence  of  Scotland. 

This  latter  association  comprehended  several 
men  of  talent,  among  whom  Fletcher  of  Sal- 
ton,  already  mentioned,  was  the  most  distin- 
guished, lliey  professed,  that  providing  the 
claims  and  rights  pf  the  country  were  ascer- 
tained and  secured  against  the  encroaching  in- 
fluence of  England,  they  did  not  care  whether 
Anne  or  her  brother,  the  titular  Prince  uf 
Wales,  was  called  to  the  throne.  These  states- 
men called  themselves  the  Country  Party,  as 
ehibracing  exclusively  for  their  object  the  in- 
terests of  Scotland  alone.  This  party,  formed 
upon  a  plan  and  principle  of  political  conduct 
hitiiert<runknown  in  the  Scottish  Parliament» 
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#88  numerous,  bold,  active,  and  eloquent ;  and 
as  a  crrtrcal  period  had  arrived,  in  which  the 
measures  to  be  taken  in  Scotland  must^neces- 
sarilf  greatly  affect  the  united  empire,  her 
claims  could  no  longer  be  treated  with  indiffe- 
rence or  neglect^  and  her  patriots  must  be 
listened  to. 

The  conjuncture  which  gave  Scotland  new 
consequence,  was  as  follows : — When  Queen 
Anne  Was  named  to  succeed  to  the  English 
tlirone,  on  the  death  of  her  sister  Mary,  and 
brother-in-law  William  III.,  she  had  a  family. 
But  the  last  of  he;^  children  had  died  before 
her  accession  to  the  crown,  and  there  were  no 
hopes  of  her  having  more ;  it  beca'me,  there- 
fore, necessary  to  make  provision  for  the  suc- 
cession to  the  crown  when  the  new  Queen 
should  die. 

The  titular  Prince  of  Wales  was  undoubted- 
ly the  next  heir ;  but  hie  was  a  Catholic,  bred 
up  in  the  Court  of  France,  inheriting  all  the 
extravagant  claims,  and  probably  the  arbitrary 
sentiments,  of  his  father ;  and  to  call  him  to 
the  throne,  would  be  in  all  likfflihood  to  undo 
the  settlement  between  king  and  people  which 
had  taken  place  at  the  Revolution. 

The  English  legislature  therefore  turned 
their  eyes  to  another  descendant  of  King 
James  YI.  namely,  Sophia,  the  Electress 
Dowager  of  Hanover,  grand-daughter  of  James 
the  First  of  England  and  Sixth  of  Scotland,  hv 
the  marriage  of  his  daughter,  Elizabeth,,  with 
the  Prince  Palatine,  This  princess  was  the 
nearest  Protestant  heir  in  blood  to  Queen 
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Anne,  supposing  the  claims  of  the  son  of  James 
II.  were  to  be  passed  over.  She  was  a  Protes- 
tant, apd  would  necessarily,  by  accepting  the 
crown,  become  bound  to  maintain  the  civil  and 
religious  rights  of  the  nation,  as  settled  at  the 
Revolution,  upon  which  her  own  right  would 
be  dependent.  For  these  weighty  reasons  the 
English  Parliament  passed  an  act  of  Succes- 
sion, settling  the  crown,  on  the  failure  of  Queen 
Anne  and  her  issue,  upon  the  Princess  Sophia, 
Electress  Dowager '  of  Hanover,  and  her  de- 
scendants. This  act,  most  important  in  its 
purport  and  consequences,  was  passed  in  June, 
1700. 

It  became  of  the  very  last  importance,  to 
induce  the  legislature  of  Scotland  to  settle  the 
crown  of  that  kingdon  on  the  same  series  of 
heirs  to  which  that  of  England  was  destined. 
If,  after  the  death  of  Queen  Anne,  the  Scottish 
nation,  instead  of  uniting  in  choosing  the  Elec- 
tress Sophia,  should  call  to  the  crown  her  bro- 
ther, the  titular  Prince  of  Wales,  the  two  king- 
doms would  again  be  separated,  after  having 
been  under  tho  same  sway  for  a  century,  and 
all  the  evils  of  mutual  hostilities,  encouraged 
by  the  alliance  and  assistance  of  France,  must 
again  distract  Great  Britain.  It  became  neces-  j 
sary,  therefore,  to  try  every  species  of  per-  ; 
suasion  to  prevent  a  measure  fraught  with  so  | 
much  mischief.  ' 

But  Scotland  was  not  in  a  humour  to  be    | 
either  threatened  or  soothed  into  the  views  of 
England  in  this  important  occasion.  The  whole 
party  of  inti-Revolutionists,  Jacobites,  or,  as 
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they  called  themselves,  Cavaliers,  although  they 
thought  it  prudent  for  the  present  to  submit  to 
Queen  Anne,  entertained  strong  hopes  that  she 
herself  was  favourable  to  the  succession  of  her 
brother  after  her  own  death,  while  her  princi^ 
pies  dictated  to  them,  that  the  wrong,  as  they 
termed  it,  done  to  James  II.  ought  as  speedily 
as  possible  to  be  atoned  for  by  the  restoratioa 
of  his  son.  They  were  of  course  hostile  to  the 
proposed  Act  of  Settlement  in  favour  of  tlie 
Electress  Sophia. 

The  countiy  party,  headed  by  the  Duke  of 
Hamilton  and  the  Marquis  of  Tweeddale,  op^ 
posed  the  Act  of  Succession  for  different  rea- 
sons. They  resolved  to  take  this  favourable 
opportunity  to  diminish  or  destroy  the  ascen«< 
dancy  which  had  been  exercised  by  England 
respecting  the  affairs  of  Scotland,  and  which^ 
in  the  case  of  Darien,  had  been  so  unjustly  and 
unworthily  emplpyed  to  thwart  and  disappoint 
a  national  scheme*  They  determined  to  obtain 
for  Scotland  a  share  in  the  plantation  trade 
of  England,  and  a  freedom  from  the  c\og% 
imposed  by  the  Navigation  Act,  and  other  regu- 
lations, enacted  to  secure  a  monopoly  of  trade 
to  the  English  nation.  Until  these  points  were 
determined  in  favour  of  Scotland,  they  resolved 
they. would  not  agree  to  pass  the  Act  of  Suc- 
cession, boldly  alleging,  that,  unless  the  tights 
and  privileges  of  Scotland  were  to  be  re* 
f'^cted,  it  was  of  little  consequence  whether 
sfie  chose  a  King  from  Hanover  or  Saint 
Germains. 

The  whole  people  of  Scotland,  exceptiBf 
18  D 
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those  actually  engaged  in  the  administration, 
or  expecting  faTours  from  the  court,  reso- 
lutely adopted  the  same  sentiments,  and  seemed 
resolved  to  abide  all  the  consequences  of  a 
separation  of  the  two  kingdoms,  nay,  of  a  war 
with  England,  rather  than  name  the  Elec^ 
tress  Sophia  successor  to  the  crown,  till  the 
country  was  admitted  to  an  equitable  portion  of 
those  commercial  privileges  which  England 
retained  with  a  tenacious  grasp.  The  crisis 
seemed  an  opportunity  of  Heaven's  sending,  to 
give  Scotland  consequence  enough  to  insist  on 
her  rights. 

With  this  determined  purpose,  the  country 
party  in  the  Scottish  Parliament,  instead  o( 
adopting,  as  the  English  ministers  eagerly  de- 
sired, the  Protestant  Act  of  Succession,  pro- 
posed a  measure  called  an  Act  of  Security. 
by  this  it  was  provided,  that  in* case  of  Queen 
Anne's  death  without  children,  the  whole  power 
of  the  crown  should,  for  the  time,  be  lodged  in 
the  Scottish  Parliament,  who  were  directed  to 
choose  a  successor  of  the  royal  line  and  pro* 
testant  religion.  But  the  choice  was  to  be 
made  with  this  special  reservation,  that  the 
person  so  chosen  should  take  the  throne  only 
under  such  conditions  of  government  as  shouid 
secure,  from  English  or  foreign  influence,  the 
honour  and  independence  of  the  Scottish  crown 
and  nation. 

It  was  further  stipulated,  that  the  same 
person  should  be  incapable  of  holding  the 
crowns  of  both  kingdoms,  unless  the  Scot- 
tish peofde  were  admitted  to  fhue  with  tht 
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English  the  full  benefits  of  trade  and  naviga-> 
tiofi. 

That  the  nation  might  assume  an  appearance 
of  strength  necessary  to  support  such  lofty 
pretensions,  it  was  provided  by  the  same 
statute,  that  the  whole  men  in  Scotland  capable 
of  bearing  arms,  should  be  trained  to  the  use 
of  them  by  monthly  drills ;  and  that  the  in- 
fluence of  England  might  expire  at  the  same 
time  with  the  Hfe  of  the  Queen,  it  was  provided, 
that  all  commissions  of  the  officers  of  state,  aa 
well  as  those  of  the  military  employed  by  them, 
should  cease  and  lose  effect  so  soon  as  Anne's 
death  took  plac^. 

This  formidable  act,  which  in  fact  hurled  the 
gauntlet  of  defiance  at  the  farstronger  kingdom 
of  England,  was  debated  in  the  Scottish  Parlia- 
liienl,  clause  by  clause,  and  article  by  article, 
with  the  utmost  fierceness  and  tumult.  "We 
were  often,"  says  an  eye  witness,  "  in  the  form 
of  a  Polish  Diet,  with  our  swords  in  our  hands, 
or  at  least  our  hands  on  our  sWords." 

The  Act  of  Security  was  carried  in  parlia- 
ment by  a  decided  majority,  but  the  Queen's 
Ckunmissioner  refused  the  royal  assent  to  so 
violent  a  statute.  The  Parliament,  on  their 
part,  would  grant  no  supplies,  and  when  suclJ 
were  requested  by  the  members  of  administra- 
tion, the  hall  rung  with  the  shouts  of"  Liberty 
before  subsidy!**  The  Parliament  was  ad*» 
journed  amidst  the  mutiml  discontent  of  both 
ministers  and  opposittoii. 

The  dispute  betwiict"the  two  nalibns  wa« 
embroiled  during  the  recess  of  Parliament  by 
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intrigues.  Simon  Fraser  of  Beaufort,  after- 
wards Lord  Lovat,  had  undertaken  to  be  tho 
agent  of  France  in  a  Jacobite  conspiracy, 
which  he  afterwards  discovered  to  government, 
involving  in  his  accusation  the  Duke  of  Hamil- 
ton, and  other  noblemen.  The  persons  ac- 
cused defended  themselve&by  alleging  that  the 
plot  was  a  mere  pretext,  devised  by  the  Duke  of 
Queensberry,  to  whom  it  had  been  discovered 
by  Fraser. 

The  English  House  of  Peers,  in  allusion  to 
this  genuine  or  pretended  discovery,  passed 
a  vote,  that  a  dangerous  plot  had  existed  in 
Scotland,  and  that  it  had  its  origin  in  the  desire 
to  overthrow  the  Protestant  succession  in  that 
nation.  This  resolution  was  highly  resented 
by  the  Scotch,  being  considered  as  an  unautho- 
rized interference  on  the  part  of  the  English 
Peers,  with  the  concerns  of  another  kingdom. 
Every  thing  seemed  tending  to  a  positive  rup- 
ture between  the  sister  kingdoms ;  and  yet,  my 
dear  child,  it  was  from  this  state  of  things  that 
the  healing  measure  of  an  incorporating  Union 
finally  took  its  rise. 

In  the  very  difficult  and  critical  conduct  which 
the  Queen  had  to  observe  betwixt  two  high- 
spirited  nations,  whose  true  interest  it  was  to 
enter  into  the  strictest  friendship  and  allianee, 
but  whose  irritated  passions  for  the  present 
breathed  nothing  but  animosity,  Anne  had  the 
good  fortune  to  be  assisted  by  the  wise  counsels 
of  Godolphtn,  one  of  the  most  sagacious  and 
profoimd  ministets  whoever  advised  a  crowned 
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By  his  recommendation,  the  Queen  proceed- 
ed upon  a  plan,  which,  while  at  first  sight  it 
seemed  to  widen  the  breach  between  the  two. 
nations,  was  in  the  end  to  prove  the  means 
of  compelling  both  to  lay  aside  their  mutual 
prejudices  and  animosities.  The  scheme  of  a 
Union  was  to  be  proceeded  upon,  like  that 
of  breaking  two  spirited  horses  to  join  in  draw- 
ing the  same  yoke,  when  it  is  of  importance  to 
teach  them,  that  by  moving  in  unison,  and 
at  an  equal  pace,  the  task  will  be  easy  to  them 
both. 

Godolphin's  first  advice  to  the  Queen  was,  to 
8U0er  the  Scottish  Act  of  Security  to  pass. 
The  English,  in  their  superior  wealth  and 
importance,  had  for  many  years  looked  with 
great  contempt  on  the  Scottish  nation  as  com- 
pared with  themselves,  and  were  prejudiced 
against  the  Union,  as  a  man  of  wealth  and 
importance  might  be  against  a  match  with  a 
female  in  an  inferior  rank  of  society.  It  was 
necessary  to  change  this  feeling,  and  to  show 
plainly  to  the  English  people,  that,  if  not-aliiod 
to  the  Scotch  in  intimate  friendship,  they  might 
prove  dangerous  enemies. 

The  Act  of  Security  finally  passed  in  1704, 
having,  according  to  Godolphin's  advice,  re- 
eeived  the  Queen's,  assent;  and  the  Scottish 
Parliament,  as  the  provisions  of  the  statute 
bore,  immediately  began  to  train  their  country* 
men,  who  have  always  been  attached  to  the  use 
of  arms,  and  easily  submit  to  military  discip- 
.line.    .  . 

The  effect  of  these  formidable  preparattouh 
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i  to  arouse  the  English  from  their  indiffer- 
ence to  Scottish  affairs.  Scotland  might  be 
poort  but  her  numerous  leTies,  under  sanction 
of  the  Act  of  Security,  were  not  less  the  for- 
midable. A  sudden  inroad  on  Newcastle,  as 
in  the  great  Civil  War,  would  distress  London 
by  interrupting  the  coal  trade  ;  and  whatever 
might  be  the  event,  the  prospect  of  a  civil  war, 
as  it  might  be  termed,  after  so  long  a  tract  of 
peace,  was  doubtful  and  dangerous. 

The  English  Parliament,  therefore,  showed 
a  mixture  of  resentment  tempered  with  a  de- 
mre  of  conciliation.  They  enacted  regulations 
against  the  Scottish  trade,  and  ordered  the  Bor- 
der towns  to  be  fortified  and  garrisoned ;  but 
they  declined,  at  the  same  time,  the  proposed 
measure  of  inquiring  concerning  the  person 
who  advised  the  Queen  to  consent  to  the  Act 
of  Security.  In  abstaining  from  this,  they 
paid  respect  to  Scottish  Independence,  and  at 
the  same  time,  by  empowering  the  Queen  to 
nominate  Commissioners  for  a  Union,  they 
seemed  to  hold  out  the  olive  branch  to  the  sia- 
ter  kingdom. 

While  this  lowering  hurricane  seemed  to  bo 
gaining  strength  betwixt  the  two  nations,  an  in- 
cident took  j^ce  which  greatly  ii^amed  their 
mutual  resentment. 

A  Scottish  ship^  equipped  for  a  voyage  to 
India,  had  been  seized  and  detained  ia  the 
Thames,  at  the  Instance  of  the  English  £a«c 
India  Company.  The  Scots  were  not  in  a  hu- 
mour to  endure  this ;  and  by  way  of  reprisal^ 
ibey  took  possession  pf  a  large  Indian  U'adef 
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called  the  Worcester,  which  had  been  forced 
into  the  Frith  of  Forth  by  unfavourable  wea- 
ther. There  was  something  suspicious  aboul 
this  vessel.  Her  men  were  numerous,  and 
had  the  air  of  pirates.  She  was  better  pro- 
vided with  guns  and  ammunition,  than  is  usual 
for  vessels  fitted  out  merely  for  objects  of  trade. 
A  cipher  was  found  among  her  papers,  for  cor^ 
responding  with  the  owners.  All  this  intio 
mated,  that  the  Worcester,  aa  was  not  uncom- 
inon,  under  the  semblance  of  a  trader,  had 
been  equipped  for  the  purpose  of  exercising^ 
when  in  remote  Indian  latitudes,  the  profess 
•ion  of  a  buccaneer,  or  pirate. 

One  of  the  s§amen  belonging  to  this  ship^ 
'  named  Haines,  having  been  ashore  with  some 
company,  and  drinl^ing  rather  freely,  fell  into 
a  fit  of  melancholy,  an  effect  wl^ich  liquor  pro«r 
duces  on  some  constitutions,  and  in  that  hu- 
mour told  those  who  were  present,  that  it  wacf 
a  wonder  his  captain  and  orew  were  not  lost  at 
^ea,  considering  the  wickedness  which  had 
been  done  aboard  that  ship  which  was  lying  in 
the  roadstead.  Upon  these  and  similar  hints 
of  something  doubtful  or  illegal,  the  Scottish 
authorities  imprisoned  the  officers  and  sailors 
of  the  Worcester,  and  examined  them  rigoi« 
ously,  in  order  to  discover  what  the  express 
sions  of  their  shipmate  referred  to. 

Among  other  persons  interrogated,  a  black 
slave  of  the  Captain,  (surely  a  most  suspicious 
witness,)  told  a  story,  that  the  Worcester,  du* 
ring  theis  late  yoyage,  had,  upon  the  Coromaa^ 
del  coasti  near  Calicut,  engaged,  and  finall|r 
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boarded  and  captured,  a  vessel  bearing  a  red 
flag,  and  manned  with  English,  or  Scotch,  or  at 
least  Mrith  people  speal(ing  the  English  lan- 
guage ;  that  they  had  thrown  the  crew  over- 
board, and  disposed  of  the  vessel  and  the  cargo 
to  a  native  iperchant 

.  This  account  was  in  some  degree  connte* 
nanced  by  the  surgeon  of  the  Worcester,  who^ 
in  confirmation  of  the  slave's  story,  said,  that, 
being  on  shore  in  a  harbour  on  the  coast  of 
Malabar,  he  heard  great  guns  at  sea  ;  and  saw 
the  Worcester,  which  had  been  out  on  a  cruize, 
come  in  next  morning  with  another  vessel  un- 
der her  stem,  ^'hich  he  understood  was  after- 
wards sold  to  a  native  merchant.  Four  days  . 
afterwards  he  went  on  board,  and  finding  her 
decks  lumbered  with  goods,  made  some  inqui- 
ry how  they  had  come  by  them,  but  was  check- 
ed for  doing  so  by  the  mate.  Farther,  the  sur- 
geon stated,  that  he  was  called  to  dress  the 
wounds  of  several  of  the  men,  but  the  captain 
and  mate  forbade  him  to  ask,  or  the  patients  to 
answer,  how  they  came  by  their  hurts. 

Another  black  servant,  or  slave,  had  not 
himself  sken  the  capture  of  the  supposed  ship, 
or  the  death  of  the  crew,  but  had  been  told  of 
it  by  the  first  informer,  shortly  after  it  happen- 
ed. Lastly,  a  witness  declared  that  Green,  the 
captain  of  the  vessel,  had  shown  him  a  seal 
bearing  the  arms  of  the  Scottish  African  and 
Indian  Company. 

This  story  was  greatly  too  vague  to  have 
been  admitted  to  credit  upon  any  occasion 
when  men's  minds  were  cool  and  their  judg- 
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mente  unprejudiced.  But  the  Scottish  nation 
was  almost  frantic  with  resentment  on  the  sub- 
ject of  Darien.  One  of  tlie  vessels  belonging 
to  that  unfortunate  Company,  called  the  Rising 
Sun,  and  commanded  by  Captain  Robert  Drum- 
mond,  had  been  amissing  for  some  time  ;  and 
it  was  received  as  indisputable  truth,  that  this 
must  have  been  the  vessel  taken  by  the  Wor- 
cester, and  that  her  master  and  men  had  been 
murdered,  according  to  the  black  slave's  decla 
ration. 

^  Under  this  cloud  of  prejudice,  Green,  with 
his  mate  and  crew,  fifteen  men  in  all,  were 
brought  to  trial  for  their  lives.  Three  of  these 
unfortunate  men,  Lin  stead,  the  supercargo's 
mate,  Bruckley,  the  cooper  of  the  Worcester, 
and  Haines,  whose  gloomy  hints  gave  the  first 
suspicion,  are  said  to  have  uttered  declara- 
tions before  trial,  confirming  the  (ruth  of  the 
oharge,  and  admitting ^hat  the  vessel  so  seized 
upon  was  the  Rising  Sun,  and  that  Captain 
Robert  Drummond  and  his  crew  were  the  per- 
sons murdered  in  the  course  of  that  act  of  pi- 
racy. 

But  Haines  seems  to  have  laboured  under 
attacks  of  hypochondria.  Which  sometimes  in- 
duce men  to  suppose  themselves  spectators  and 
accomplices  in  crimes  which  have  no  real  ex- 
istence. Linstead,  like  the  surgeon  May,  only 
spoke  to  a  hearsay  story,  and  that  of  Bruckley 
was  far  from  being  clear.  It  will  hereafter  be 
shown,  that  if  any  ship  were  actually  taken  by 
Green  and  his  crew,  it  could  not  be  that  of 
Captain^  Drummond,  which    met  a    different 
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fate.  This  makes  it  probable,  that  these  con- 
fessions were  made  by  the  prisoners  only  in 
the  hope  of  saving  their  own  lives,  endangered 
by  the  fury  of  the  Scottish  people.  Ana  it  is 
certain  that  none  of  these  declarations  were 
read,  or.  produced  as  evidence,  in  court. 

The  trial  of  these  persons  took  place  before 
the  High  Court  of  Admiralty ;  and  a  jury,  upon 
the  sole  evidence  of  the  black  slave, — for  the 
rest  was  made  up  of  suggestions,  insinuations, 
and  reports  taken  from  hearsay, — brought  in  a 
verdict  of  Guilty  against  Green  and  all  his 
crew.  The  government  were  disposed  to  have 
obtained  a  reprieve  from  the  crown  for  the  pri- 
soners, whose  guilt  was  so  very  doubtful ;  but 
the  mob  of  Edinburgh,  at  all  times  a  fierce  and 
intractable  multitude,  arose  in  great  numbers, 
and  demanded  their  lives  with  such  an  appear- 
ance of  uncontrollable  fury,  that  the  authorities 
became  intimidated,  and  yielded. 

Captain  Green  himself,  his  principal  mate, 
and  another  of  the  condemned  persons,  were 
dragged  to  Leith,  loaded  by  the  way  with 
curses  and  execrations,  and  even  struck  at  and 
pelted  by  !he  furious  populace ;  and  finally  ex- 
ecuted in  terms  of  their  sentence,  denying  with 
their  last  breath  the  crime  which  they  were  ac- 
cused of. 

The  ferment  in  Scotland  was  somewhat  ap- 
peased by  this  act  of  vengeance,  for  it  has  no 
title  to  be  called  a  deed  of  justice.  The  re- 
mainder of  Green's  crew  were  dismissed  aAer 
a  long  imprisonment,  during  the  course  of 
which  cooler  reflection  induced  4oubts  of  the 
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validity  of  the  sentence.  At  a  much  later  pe* 
riod  it  appeared,  that,  if  the  Worcester  had 
committed  an  act  of  piracy  upon  any  vessel,  it 
could  not  at  least  have  been  on  the  Rising  Sun, 
^hich  ship  had  been  cast  away  on  the  island 
of  Madagascar,  when  the  crew  were  cut  off  by 
the  natives,  excepting  Captain  Drummond 
himself,  whom  Drury,  an  English  seaman  in 
similar  circumstances,  found  alive  upon  the 
island.* 

This  unhappy  affair,  in  which  the  Scotch,  by 
their  precipitate  and  unjust  procedure,  gave 
the  deepest  offence  to  the  English  nation,  tend- 
ed greatly  to  increase  the  mutual  prejudices 
and  animosity  of  the  people  of  both  countries 
against  each  other.  But  the  very  extremity  of 
their  mutual  enmity  inclined  wise  men  of  both 
countries  to  be  more  disposed  to  submit  to  a 
Union,  with  all  the  inconveniences  and  difficul- 
ties which  must  attend  the  progress' of  such  a 
measure,  rather  than  that  the  two  divisions  of 
the  same  island  should  ags^in  engage  in  intes* 
tine  war. 

The  principal  obstacle  to  a  Unioi^  so  far  as 
England  was  concerned,  lay  in  a  narrow-mind- 
ed view  of  the  commercial  interests  of  the  na- 
tion, and  a  fear  of  the  loss  which  might  hccrue 
by  admitting  the  Scotch  to  a  share  of  their 
plantation  trade,  and  other  privileges.  But  it 
was  not  difficult  to  show,  even  to  the  persons 
most  interested,  that  public  credit  and  private 

**  This,  however,  supposes  Drury's  Adventures  in 
Madagascar  to  be  a  genuine  production,  of  which  thers 
Aay  1m  doubts. 
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property  would  suffer  immeasurably  more  by  a 
war  with  Scotland,  than  by  sacrificing  to  peace 
and  unity  some  share  in  the  general  commerce. 
It  is  true,  the  opulence  of  England,  its  com- 
mand of  men,  the  many  victorious  troops 
which  she  then  had  in  the  field,  under  the  best 
commanders  in  Europe,  seemed  to  ensure  final 
victory,  if  the  two  nations  should  come  to  open 
war. 

But  a  war  with  Scotland  was  always  more 
easily  began  than  ended  ;  and  wise  men  saw  it 
would  be  better  to- secure  the  friendship  of  that 
kingdom  by  an  agreement  on  the  basis  of  mu- 
tual advantage,  than  to  incur  the  risk  of  invad- 
ing, and  the  final  necessity  of  securing  it  as  a 
conquered  country,  by  means  of  forts  and  gar- 
risons. In  the  one  case,  Scotland  would  be- 
come an  integral  part  of  the  empire ;  in  the 
other,  most  long  remain  a  discontented  and 
disafifected  province,  in  which  the  exiled  family 
of  James  II.  and  his  allies  the  French,  would 
always  find  friends  and  correspondents. 

English  statesmen  were  therefore  desirous  of 
ft  Union.  But  they  stipulated  that  it  should  be 
of  the  most  intimate  kind  ;  such  as  should  free 
England  from  the  great  inconvenience  arising 
from  the  Scottish  nation  possessing  a  separate 
legislature  and  constitution  of  her  own ;  and 
demanded  that  the  supreme  power  of  the  state 
should  be  reposed  in  a  Parliament  of  the  united 
countries,  to  which  Scotland  might  send  a  cer- 
tain proportion  of  members,  but  which  should 
meet  in  the  English  capital,  and  be  of  course 
more  immediately  under  the  influence  of  Eng- 
lish councils  and  interests. 
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The  Scottish  pation,  on  the  other  hand^ 
which  had  of  late  become  very  sensitive  to  the 
benefits  of  foreign  trade,  were  extremely  de- 
sirous of  a  federative  union,  which  should  admit 
them  to  these  advantages.  But  while  they 
grasped  at  a  share  in  the  English  trade,  they 
desired  that  Scotland  should  retain  her  rights 
as  a  separate  kingdom,  making  as  heretofore 
her  own  lawsi  and  adopting  her  own_ public 
measures,  uncontrolled  by  the  domination  of 
England.  Here,  therefore,  occurred  a  point 
of  dispute,  which  was  necessarily  to  be  settled 
previous  to  the  farther  progress  of  the  jtreaty. 
In  order  to  adjust  the  character  of  the  pro- 
posed Union-treaty  in  this  and  other  particu- 
lars, Commissioners  for  both  kingdoms  were 
appointed  to  make  a  preliminary  inquiry,  and 
report  upon  the  articles  which  ought  to  be 
adopted  as  the  foundation  of  the  measure. 

The  English  and  Scottish  Commissioners 
being  both  chosen  by  the  Queen,  that  is,  by 
Godolphin  and  the  Queen's  ministers  were 
indeed  taken  from  different  parties,  but  care- 
fully selected  8o  as  to  preserve  a  majority 
of  those  who  could  be  reckoned  upon  as 
friendly  to  the  treaty,  and  who  would  be  sure 
to  do  their  utmost  to  remove  such  obstacles,  asi 
might  arise  in  the  discussion. 

I  will  briefly  tell  you  the  result  of  these  nu- 
merous and  anxious  debates.  The  Scotch 
Commissioners,  after  a  vain  struggle,  were 
compelled  to  submit  to  an  incorporating  Union* 
as  that  which  alone  would  ensure  the  purposes 
of  eombining  England  and  Scotland  into  one 
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single  nation,  to  be  governed  in  itd  politictl 
pleasures  by  the  same  Parliament.  4 

It  wag  agreed,  that  in  contributing  to  the 
support  of  the  general  expenses  of  the  king- 
dom, Scotland  should  pay  a  certain  proportion 
of  taxes,  which  were  adjusted  by  calculation. 
But  in  consideration  that  the  Scotch,  whose  re- 
venue, though  small,  was  unencumbered,  must 
thereafter  become  liable  for  a  share  of  the  debt 
which  England  had  incurred  since  the  Revolu- 
tioVi,  a  large  sum  of  ready  money  was  to  be  ad- 
vanced to  Scotland  as  an  equivalent  for  that 
burden^  which  sum,  however,  was  to  be  repaid 
to  England  gradually  from  the  Scottish  revenue. 

So  far  all  went  on  pretty  well  between  the 
two  sets  of  Commissioners.  The  English 
statesmen  also  consented,  with  no  ^reat  scru- 
ple, that  Scotland  should  retain  her  own  na- 
tional Presbyterian  Church,  her  own  system 
of  civil  and  municipal  laws,  which  is  totally 
different  from  that  of  England,  and  her  own 
courts  for  the  administration  of  justice.  The 
only  addition  to  her  judicial  establishment,  was 
the  erection  of  the  Court  of  Exchequer,  to 
decide  in  fiscal  matters,  and  which  follows 
the  English  forms. 

But  the  treaty  was  nearly  broken  off,  when 
the  English  announced,  that,  in  the  Parliament 
of  the  United  Kingdoms,  Scotland  should  only 
injoy  a  representation  equal  to  one  thirteenth 
of  the  whole  number.  The  proposal  was  re- 
ceived by  the  Scottish  Commissioners  wiih  « 
burst  of  surprise  and  indignation.  It  was 
loudly  urged;  that  a  kingdom  resigning  he:^ 
ancient  independence,  should  at  least  obtaio 
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in  the  great  national  council  a  representatioc 
bearing  the  same  proportion  which  the  popu- 
lation of  Scotland  did  to  that  of  England,  which 
was  one  to  six. 

If  this  rule,  which  seems  the  fairest  that 
could  he  found,^  had  heen  adopted,  Scotland 
would  have  sent  sixty-six  members  to  the  United 
Parliament.  But  the  English  refused  peremp- 
torily to  consent  to  the  admission  of  more  than 
forty-five  at  the  very  utmost ;  and  the  Scottish 
Commissioners  were  informed  that  they  must 
either  acquiesce  in  this  proposal,  or  declare  the 
treaty  at  an  end.  With  more  prudence,  per- 
haps, than  spirit,  they  chose  to  yield  the  point, 
rather  than  rim  the  risk  of  frustrating  the 
\Jnion  entirely. 

The  Scottish  Peerage  were  to  preserve  all 
the  other  privileges  of  their  rank,  but  their 
right  of  sitting  in  Parliament  was  to  be  greatly 
limited.  Only  sixteen  of  their  number  were  to 
enjoy  seats  in  the  British  House  of  Lords,  and 
these  were  to  be  chosen  by  election  from  the 
whole  body.  Such  P^ers  as  were  amongst  the 
number  of  Commissioners  were  induced  to  con- 
sent to  this  degradCition  of  their  order,  by  the 
assurance  that  they  themselves  should  be  cre- 
ated British  Peers,  so  as  to  give  to  them  per^ 
Bonally  by  charter,  the  right  which  the  sixteen 
could  only  acquire  by  election. 

To  smooth  over  the  difficulties,  and  reconcile 
die  Scottish  Commissioners  to  the  conditions 
which  appeared  hard  to  them»  and  above  all,  to 
afford  them  some  compensation  for  the  odium 
which  they  were  certain  to  incur^  they  were 
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given  to  understand  that  a  considerable  sum 
out  of  the  equivalent  money  would  l^e  secured 
for  their  peculiar  gratification. 

We  might  have  compassionated  these  states- 
men, many  of  whom  were  able  and  etiainent 
men,  had  they,  from'  the  sincere  conviction  that 
Scotland  was  under  the  necessity  of  submitting 
to  the  Union  at  all  events,  accepted  the  terms 
which  the  English  Commissioners  dictated. 
But  when  they  united  with  the  degradation  of 
their  country,  the  prospect  of  obtaining  per- 
sonal wealth  and  private  emoluments,  we  can- 
not acquit  them  of  the  charge  of  having  sold 
their  own  honour  and  that  of  Scotland. 

This  point  of  the  treaty  was  kept  strictly 
secret,  nor  was  it  fixed  how  the  rest  of  the* 
equivalent  was  to  be  disposed  of.  So  there 
remained  a  disposable  fund  of  about  three 
hundred  and  sixty  thousand  pounds,  which  was 
to  be  bestowed  on  Scotland  in  indemnification 
for  the  losses  of  Darien,  and  other  gratmties, 
upon  which  all  those  inc'ined  to  sell  their  vqtes, 
and  whose  interest  was  worth  purchasing* 
might  fix  their  hopes  and  expectations. 

When  the  articLes,  agreed  tfipon  by  the  Com- 
missioners as  the  basis  of  a  Union,  were  made 
public  in  Scotland,  it  became  plain  that  few 
Bufifrages  would  be  obtained  in  favour  of  the 
measure,  save,  by  menaces  or  bribery,  unless 
perhaps  from  a  very  few,  who»  casting  their 
eyes  far  beyond  the  present  time,  considered 
the  uniting  of  the  island  of  Britain  as  an  object 
which  could  not  be  purchased  too  dearly. 

The  people  in  general,  had  awaited*  in  a 
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state  of  feveridh  anxiety,  th^  nature  of  the 
propositions  on  which  this  great  national  treaty 
was  to  rest ;  but  even  those  who  had  expected 
the  most  unfavourable  terms,  were  not  prepared 
for  the  rigour  of  the  conditions  which  had  been 
adopted,  and  the  prdmulgation  of  the  articles 
gave  rise  to  the  roost  general  expressions,  not 
only  of  discontent,  but  of  rage  and  fury  against 
the  proposed  Union. 

There  was  indeed  no  party  or  body  of  men 
in  Scotland,  who  saw  their  hopes  or  wishes 
realized  in  the  plan  adopted  by  the«  Commis- 
sioners. I  will  show  you,  in  a  few  words, 
their  several  causes  of  dissatisfaction : 

The  Jacobites  saw  in  the  proposed  Union, 
an  effectual  bar  to  the  restoration  of  the  Stew- 
art family.  I^  the  treaty  was  adopted,  the  two 
kingdoms  mudt  necessarily  be  governed  by  the 
English  act,  settling  the  succession  of  the 
crown  on  the  Electress  of  Hanover.  They 
were  therefore  resolved  to  oppose  it  to  the 
utmost.  The  Episcopalian  clergy  could  hard- 
ly be  said  to  have  had  a  separate  interest 
from  the  Jacobites,  and,  like  them,  dreaded 
the  change  -  of  succession  which  must  take 
place  at  the  death  of  Queen  Anne.  The 
Highland  chiefs,  also,  the  most  zealous  and 
formidable  portion  of  the  Jacobite  interest, 
anticipated  in  the  Union  a  fall  of  their  own 
patriarchal  power.  They  remembered  the 
times  of  Cromwell,  who  bridled  the  Highlands 
by  garrisons  filled  with  soldiers,  and  foresaw 
that  when  Scotland  came  to  be  a  part  of  the 
British  nation,  a  large  standing  army,  at  the 
Vol.  IL  19       d 
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constant  command  of  goYcinment,  must  gn^ 
dually  suppress  the  warlike  independence  of 
the  clans. 

The  Presbj-terians  of  the  Church  of  Scot« 
land,  both  clergy  and  laity,  were  violently 
opposed  to  the  Union,  f^oni  the  natural  appre- 
hension, that  so  intimate  an  incorporation  of 
two  nations  was  likely  to  end  in  a  unifor- 
mity of  worship,  and  that  the  hierarchy  of 
England  would,  in  that  case,  be  extended  to 
the  Weakf r  and  poorer  country  of  Scotland,  to 
the  destruction  of  the  present  establishment. 
This  fear  seemed  the  better  foimded,  as  the 
Bishops  or  Lords  Spiritual  formed  a  considera- 
ble portion  of  what  was  proposed  to  be  the 
legislation  of  both  kingdoms;  so  that  Scotland, 
in  the  event  of  the  Union  taking  place,  must,  to 
a  certain  extent,  fall  under  the  dominion  of 
prelates. 

Thes6  apprehensions  extended  to  the  Came- 
ronians  themselves,  who,  though  having  so 
many  reasons  to  dread  the  restoration  of  the 
Stewarts,  and  to  favour  the  Protestant  succes- 
sion, looked,  neverthelesd,  on  the  proposi>d 
Union  as  almost  a  worse  evil,  and  a  still  fur- 
ther departure  from  the  engagements  of  the 
Solemn  League  and  Covenant,  which,  forgot- 
ten by  all  other  parties  in  the  nation,  was  still 
their  professed  rule  of  action. 

The  nobility  and  barons  of  the  kingdom  were 
alarmed,  lest  they  should  be  deprived,  after  the 
example  of  England,  of  those  territorial  juris- 
dictions and  privileges  which  preserved  their 
feudal  influence ;  while,  at  the  same  time,  the 
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transference  of  the  seat  of  government  to  Lou- 
don,  must  necessarily  be  accompanied  with  the 
abolition  of  many  posts  and  places  of  honour 
and  profit,  connected  with  the '  administration 
of  Scotland,  as  a  separate  kingdom,  and  which 
were  naturally  bestowed  on  her  nobility.  The 
government  therefore,  must  have  so  much  less 
to  give  away,  the  men  of  influence  so  much  lestf 
to  receive ;  and  those  who  might  have  eX** 
pected  to  hold  situations  of  power  and  autho- 
rity in  their  own  country  while  independent, 
were  likfely  to  lose  by  the  Union  both  power 
and  patronage. 

The  persons  who  were  interested  in  com* 
tnerce  complained,  that  Scotland  was  only  tan* 
talised  by  a  treaty,  which  held  out  to  the  king- 
dom  the  prospect  of  a  free  trade,  when,  at  the 
same  tinne,  it  subjected  them  to  all  the  English 
burdens  and  duties,  raising  the  expenses  of  du« 
ties  to  a  height  which  the  country  afforded  no 
capital  to  defray;  so  that  the  apprehension 
became  general,  that  they  wonkl  lose  the  sepa* 
rate  trade  which  they  now  possessed,  without 
obtaining  any  beneficial  share  in  that  of  £n« 
gland 

Again,  the  whole  body  of  Scottish  trades- 
people, artisans,  and  the  like,  particularly  those 
of  the  metropolis,  foresaw,  that  in  consequence 
of  the  Union,  a  large  proportion  of  the  nobi- 
lity and  gentry  would  be  withdrawn  from  their 
native  country,  some  to  attend  their  duties  in 
the  British  Parliament,  others  from  the  various 
motives  of  ambition,  pleasure,  or  vanity,  which 
iaduoe  persons  of  comparative  wealth  to  ire* 
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quent  conrts  and  reside  in  capitals.  The  con* 
Mquences  to  be  apprehended  were,  that  the  Scot- 
tish metropolis  must  be  deserted  by  all  that 
were  wealUiy  and  noble,  and  deprived  at  once 
of  the  consideration  and  advant^iges  of  a  capi- 
tal ;  and  that  the  country  must  suffer  in  propor- 
tion, by  the  larger  proprietors  ceasing  to  re- 
side on  their  estates,  and  going  to  spend  their 
rents  in  England. 

These  were  evils  apprehended  by  particular 
classes  of  men.     But  the  loss  and  disgrace  to 
be  sustained  by  the  ancient  kingdom,  which 
had  so  long  defended  her  liberty  and  indepen- 
dence against  England,  was  common  to  all  her 
children  ;  and  should  Scotland  at  this  crisis 
voluntarily  surrender  her  rank  among  nations, 
for  no  immediate  advantages  that  could  be  an- 
ticipated, excepting  such  as  might  be  obtained 
by  private  individuals,  who  had  votes  lo  sell, 
and  consciences  that  permitted  them  o  traffic 
in  such  ware,  each  inhabitant  of  Scotland  must 
have  his  share  in  the  apprehended  dishonour. 
Perhaps,  too,  those  felt  it  most,  who,  having  no 
estates  or  wealth  to  lose,  claimed  yet  a  share, 
with  the  greatest  and  the  richest,  in  the  honour 
of  their  common  country. 

The  feelings  of  national  pride  were  inflamed 
by  those  of  national  prejudice  and  resentment. 

The  Scottish  people  complained  that  they 
were  not  only  required  to  surrender  their  pub- 
lic rights,  but  to  yield  them  up  to  the  very  na- 
tion who  had  been  most  malevolent  to  them 
in  all  respects  ;  who  had  been  their  constant 
enemies  during  a  thousand  years  of  almost  con* 
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tinual  war ;  and  who,  since  they  were  united 
under  the  same  crown,  had  shown  in  the  massa- 
cre of  Glencoe,  and  the  disasters  of  Darien,  at 
what  a  slight  price  they  held  the  lives  and 
rights  of  their  northern  neighbours.  The 
hostile  measures  adopted  by  the  English  Par* 
liament, — their  declarations  against  the  Scot* 
tish  trade, — their  preparations  for  war  on  the 
Border, — were  all  circumstances  which  enve* 
nomed  the  animosity  of  the  people ;  while  the 
general  training  which  had  taken  place  under 
the  Act  of  Security,  made  them  confident  in 
their  own  military  strength,  and  disposed  to 
stand  their  ground  at  all  hazards. 

Moved  by  anxiety,  doubt,  and  appr^ehension, 
an  unprecedented  confluence  of  people,  of 
every  rank,  sex,  and  age,  thronged  to  Edin- 
burgh from  all  corners  of  Scotland,  to  attend 
the  meeting  of  the  Union  Parliament,  which 
met  3d  October,  1706. 

The  Parliament  was  divided,  generally  speak« 
ing,  into  three  parties.  The  first  were  the 
courtiers  or  followers  of  government,  deter- 
mined at  all  events  to  carry  through  the  Union, 
on  the  terms  proposed  by  the  Commissioners. 
This  party  was  led  by  the  Duke  of  Queens- 
berry,  Lord  High  Commissioner,  a  person  of 
talents  and  accomplishments,  and  great  po- 
litical address,  who  had  filled  the  highest  situa- 
tions during  the  last  reigns.  He  was  assisted 
by  the  Earl  of  Mar,  Secretary  of  State,  who 
was  suspected  to  be  naturally  much  disposed  to 
favour  the  exiled  family  of  Stewart,  but  whOf 
Mcrificing  hi^  political  principles  to  love  o|f 
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power  or  of  emolument,  was  deeply  concernej 
m  the  underhand  and  private  management  by 
which  the  Union  was  carrying  tlirough. 

But  it  was  chiefly  the  Earl  of  ^ir,  long 
left  out  of  administration  on  account  of  his 
scandalous  share  in  the  massacre  of  Glencoe, 
and  the  affair  of  Darien,  but  now  trusted  and 
employed,  who,  by  his  address,  eloquence,  and 
talents,  contributed  to  accomplish  the  Union, 
and  gained  on  that  account,  from  a  great  ma- 
jority of  his  displeased  countrymen,  the  popu- 
lar nickname  of  the  Curse  of  Scotland. 

The  party  opposing  the  Union  consisted  of 
those  who  were  attached  to  the  Jacobite  inte- 
rest, joined  with  the  country  party,  who,  like 
Fletcher  of  Salton,  resisted  the  U^ion,  not  on 
the  grounds  of  the  succession  to  the  crown,  but 
as  destructive  of  the  national  independence  of 
the  kingdom.  They  were  headed  by  the  Duke 
of  Hamilton,  the  premier  Peer  of  Scotland, 
an  excellent  speaker,  and  ^mirably  qualified 
to  act  as  the  head  of  a  party  in  ordinary  times^ 
but  possessed  of  such  large  estates  as  rendered 
him  unwilling  to  take  any  decisive  steps  by 
which  his  property  might  be  endangered.  To 
this  it  seems  to  have  been  owing,  that  the 
more  decided  and  effectual  measures,  by  which 
alone  the  Union  treaty  might  have  been  de- 
feated, though  they  often  gained  his  approba- 
tion for  a  time,  never  had  his  hearty  or  eflec- 
tual  support  in  the  end. 

There  was  a  third  party,  greatly  smaller  than 
either  of  the  others,  but  which  secured  to 
themselves  a  degree  of  conseauenoe  by  keep^ 
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ing  together,  and  affecting  to  act  independently 
of  the  rest,  from  which  they  were  termed  the 
Squadron^  Volante.  They  were  headed  by 
the  Marquis  of  T^ireeddale,  and  consisted  of 
the  members  of  an  administration  of  which 
the  Marquis  had  been  the  head,  but  which  were 
turned  out  of  office  to  make  way  for  the  Duke 
of  Queensberry  and  the  present  ruling  party. 
These  politicians  were  neither  favourers  of  the 
Court  whibh  had  dismissed  them,  nor  of  the 
opposition  party.  To  spe^k  plainly,  in  a  case 
where  their  country  demanded  of  them  a  deci- 
sive opinion,  the  Squadrone  seem  to  have 
waited  to  see  what  course  of  conduct  would 
best  serve  their  own  interest.  We  shall  pre- 
sently see  that  they  were  at  least  decided  to 
support  the  treaty  by  a  reconciliation  with  the 
court. 

The  unpopularity  of  the  proposed  measure 
throughout  Scotland  in  general,  was  soon  made 
evident  by  the  temper  of  the  people  of  Edin- 
burgh. The  citizens  of  the  better  class  ex- 
claimed against  the  favourers  of  the  Union,  as 
willing  to  surrender  the  sovereignty  of  Scot- 
land to  her  ancient  rival,  whilst  the  populace 
stated  the  same  idea  in  a  manner  more  obvious 
to  their  gross  capacitiesi  and  cried  out  that  the 
Scottish  crown,  sceptre,  and  sword,  were  about 
to  be  transferred  to  England*  as  they  had  been 
in  the  time  of  the  usurper,  Edward  Long- 
shanks. 

On  23d  October,  the  popular  fury  was  at  its 
height.  The  people  crowded  together  in  the 
Hjigh  Str(p^t  and  ]^«rUi»meat  Square,  aad  greet- 
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ed  their  representativee  as  friends  or  encmlcfl 
to  their  country,  according  as  they  opposed  or 
favoured  the  Union.  The  Commissioner  was 
bitterly  reviled  and  hooted  at,  while,  in  the 
evening'  of  the  day,  several  hundred  persons 
escorted  the  Duke  of  Hamilton  to  his  lodgings, 
encouraging  him  by  loud  huzzas  to  stand  by  the 
cause  of  national  independence.  The  rabble 
next  assailed  the  house  of  the  Lord  Provost, 
destroyed  the  windows,  and  broke  open  tlie 
doors,  and  threatened  him  with  instant  death  as 
a  favourer  of  the  obnoxious  treaty. 

Other  acts  of  riot  were  oomnpitted,  whiefa 
were  ndt  ultiroatfely  for  the  advantage  of  the 
anti-union}sts,  since  they  were  pleaded  as  rea-^ 
sons  for  introducing  strong  bodies  of  troops 
into  the  city.  These  mounted  guard  in  the 
principal  streets ;  and  the  Commissioner  df^red 
only  pass  to  his  coach  through  a  lan6  of  sol* 
diers  under  arms,  and  was  then  driven  to  his 
lodgings  in  the  Canpngate  amidst  repeated  voU 
leys  of  stones  and  roars  of  execration.  The 
Duke  of  Hamilton  continued  to  have  his  escort 
of  shouting  apprentices*  whq  attended  faim 
home  every  evening. 

But  the  posting  of  the  guards  overawed  op- 
position both  within  and  without  the  Parlia- 
ment ;  and,  notwithstanding  the  remonstrances 
of  the  opposition  party,  that  it  was  an  encroach-* 
ment  both  on  the  privileges  of  the  city  of  Edin^ 
burgh  and  of  the  Parliament  itself,  the  hall  of 
ineeting  continued  to  be  surrounded  by  a  mili* 
tfiry  force. 

The  temper  of  tl\p  Jungdom  of  Scotland  %% 
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large  was  equally  unfavourable  to  the  treaty  of 
Union  with  that  of  the  capital.  Addrt^es^ 
against  the  measure  were  poured  into  the 
House  of  Parliament  from  the  several  shires, 
counties,  burghs,  towns,  and  parishes.  Men, 
otherwise  the  most  opposed  to  each  other, 
"Whig  and  Tory,  Jacobite  and  Williamite,  Pres- 
byterian, Episcopalian,  and  Cameroiiian,  all 
agreed  in  expressing  their  detestation  of  the 
treaty,  and  imploring  the  Estates  of  Parliament 
to  support  and  preserve  entire  tire  sovereignty 
0nd  independence  of  the  Crown  and  kingdom, 
with  the  rights  and  privileges  of  Parliament, 
valiantly  maintained  through  so  many  ages,  so 
that  the  succeeding  generations  might  receive 
them  unimpaired  ;  in  which  good  cause  the 
petitioners  offered  to  concur  with  life  and  for- 
tune. 

While  addresses  of  this  description  loaded 
the  table  of  the  Parliament,  the  promoters  of 
the  Union  could  only  procure  from  a  few  per- 
sons in  the  town  of  Ayr  a  single  address  in 
favour  of  the  measure,  which  was  more  than 
overbalanced  by  one  q£  t^n  opposite  tendency, 
signed  by  almost  all  the  Inhabitants  of  the 
same  burgh. 

The  unionists,  secure  in  their  triumphi^nt  ma 
jorities,  treated  these  addresses  with  scorn. 
The  Duke  of  Argyle  said,  they  were  only  fit  to 
be  made  kites  of,  while  the  Earl  of  Marchmont 
proposed  to  reject  thein  as  seditious,  and,  as  h^ 
alleged,  got  up  coUusively,  and  expi«ssing  the 
tense  of  a  party  rather  than  of  the  nation 
To  this  it  wtts  boldly  answered  by  Sir  Jam99 
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Foulia  of  Collinton,  that,  if  the  authenticity  of 
the  addressee  were  challenged,  be  had  no 
doubt  that  the  parties  subscribing  would  attend 
the  right  honourable  House  in  person,  and  en- 
force their  petitions  by  their  presence.  This 
was  an  alarming  suggestion,  and  ended  the 
debate. 

Amongst  these  ^dresses  against  the  Union, 
there  was  one  from  the  commission  of   the 
General   Assembly,  which   was    supposed  to 
speak  the  sentiments  of  most  of  the  clergy- 
men of  the  Church  of  Scotland,  who  saw  great 
danger  to  the  Presbyterian  Church  in  the  mea- 
sure under  deliberation. .  But  much  of  the  heat 
of  the  clergy's  opposition  was  taken  off  by  the 
Parliament's  passing  an  act  for  the  Security  of 
the  Church  of  Scotland  as  by  law  established 
at  the  Revolution,  and  making  this  declaration 
an  integral  part  of  the  treaty  of  Union.     This 
cautionary  measure  seems  to  have  been  deem- 
ed sufficient;  and  although  sOme  presbyteries 
sent  addresses  against  the  Union,  and  manv 
ministers  continued  to  preach  violently  on  the 
subject,  yet  the  great  body  of  the  clergy  ceased 
to  vex  themselves  and  others  with  the  alarming 
tendency  of  the  measure,  so  far  as  religio^i 
and  church  discipline  were  concerned. 

But  the  Caineronians  remained  unsatisfied; 
and  not  having  forgotten  the  weight  M^hich 
their  arms  had  produced  at  the  time  of  the 
Revolution,  they  conceived  that  such  a  crisis  of 
public  affairs  had  again  arrived  as  required 
their  active  interference.  Being  actually  eooh 
bodied  and  possdMid  of  .ftrm«>  ihay  wxmted 
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nothing  save  hardy  and  daring  leaders  to  have 
engaged  them  in  actual  hostilities.  They  were 
indeed  so  earnest  in  opposing  the  Union,  that 
several  hundreds  of  thein  appeared  in  formal 
array,  marched  into  Dimifries,  and  drawing  m 
in  military  order  around  the  cross  of  the  towB, 
solemnly  burnt  the  articles  of  Union,  and  pub- 
lished a  testimony,  decl^ng  that  the  Commis- 
sioners who  adjusted  Ihem  most  have  been  either 
silly,  ignorant,  or  treacherous,  and  protesting* 
that  if  an  attempt  should  be  made  ib  impose 
the  treaty  on  the  nation  by  force,  the  subscri- 
bers were  determined  that  they  and  their  com- 
panions would  not  become  tributaries  and  bond 
slaves  to  their  neighbours,  without  acquitting 
themselves  as  became  men  and  Christians, 
^fter  publishing  this  threatening  manifesto, 
the  assembly  dispersed. 

This  conduct  o{  the  Cameronians  led  io  a 
formidable  conspiracy.  One  Cunningham  of 
Eckatt,  of  that  sect  i^t  the  lime  of  the  Revolu- 
tion, afterward  a  settler  at  Darien,  offered  his 
services  tothe  heads  of  the  opposition  party, 
to  lead  to  Edinburgh  such  an  army  of  Camero* 
Bians  as  should  disperse  the  Parliament,  and 
break  off  the  treaty  of  Union.  He  was  excited 
with  money  and  promises,  and  encouraged  to 
collect  the  sense  of  the  country  on  his  proposal. 

This  agent  found  the  west  country  ripe  for 
revolt,  and  ready  to  join  with  any  others  who 
might  take  arms  against  the  government* 
Cunningham  required  that  a  body  of  the  Athole 
Highlanders  should  secure  the  town  of  Stir- 
ting,  in  order  to^  heep  ihe  coomtmiqatioa  opeii 
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i)etween  the  Jacobite  chiefs  and  the  army  o( 
western  insurgents,  whom  he  himself  was  in 
the  first  instance  to  command.  And  had  this 
design  taken  effect,  the  party  which  had  suiTer- 
od  so  much  during  the  late  reigns  of  the  Stew* 
arts,  and  the  mountaineers,  who  had  been  ready 
agents  in  oppressing  them,  would  have  been 
been  ubited  in  a  common  cause,  so  strongly  did 
the  universal  hatred  to  the  Union  overpower 
all  other  party  feelings  at  this  time. 

A  day  was  named  for  the  proposed  insurrec- 
tion in  the  west,  on  which  Cunnin^rham  affirm- 
ed he  would  be  able  to  assemble  at  Hamilton^ 
which  was  assigned  as  the  place  of  rendezvous, 
seven  or  eight  thousand  men,  all  having  guns 
and  swords,  several  hundreds  with  musket  and 
bayonet,  and  about  u  thousand  on  horseback ; 
with  which  army  he  proposed  to  march  in- 
stantly to  Edinburgh,  and  disperse  the  Parlia- 
ment. The  Highlanders  were  to  rise  at  the 
same  time ;  and  there  can  be  little  doubt  that 
the  country  in.  general  would  have  taken  arms. 
Their  first  efiforts  would  probably  have  l^een 
successful,  but  the  event  must  have  been  a 
bloody  renewal  of  the  wars  between  England 
and  Scotland. 

The  Scottish  Government  were  aware  of 
the  danger,  and  endployed  among  the  Camero- 
niaas  two  or  three  agents  of  their  own,  par- 
ticularly one  Ker  of  Kersland,  who  possessed 
some  hereditary  infiuence  among  them.  The 
persons  so  employed  did  not  venture  to  cross 
the  humour  of  the  people,  or  argue  in  favour  of 
$b^  Vmon ;  but  they  endeavoured  in  Tfirio)«i 
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ways  to  turn  the  suspicion  of  the  Cameronians 
upon  the  Jacobite  nobility  and  gentry,  to 
awaken  hostile  recollections  of  the  persecu- 
tions they  had  undergone,  in  which  the  High- 
landers had  been  willing  actors,  and  to'  stact 
other  causes  of  jealousy  amongst  people  who 
were  more  influenced  by  the  humour  of  the 
moment  than  any  reasoning  which  could  be  ad- 
dressed to  them. 

Notwithstanding  the  underhand  practices  of 
Kersland,  and  although  Cunningham  himself  is 
said  to  have  been  gained  by  the  government,  the 
scheme  of  rising  went  forward,  and  the  day  of 
rendezvous  was  appointed;  when  the  Duke  of 
Hamilton,  either  reluctant  to  awaken  the 
flames  of  civil  war,  or  doubting  the  strength 
of  Eckatt's  party,  and  even  its  leader's  fldelity, 
sent  messengers  into  the  west  country  to  coun- 
termand and  postpone  the  intended  insurrec- 
tion ;  in  which  he  so  far  succeeded,  that  only 
four  hundred  vnen  appeared  at  the  rendezvous, 
instead  of  twice  as  many  thousands ;  and  these, 
finding  their  purpose  frustrated,  dispersed 
peaceably. 

Another  danger  which  threatened  the  go- 
vernment passed  as  easily  over«  An  address 
against  the  Union  had  been  proposed  at  Glas- 
gow, where,  as  in  every  place  of  importance  in 
Scotland,  the  treaty  was  highly  unpopular. 
The  magistrates,  acting  under  the  directions  of 
the  Lord  Advocate,  endeavoured  to  obstruct 
the  proposed  petition,  or  at  least  to  resist  its 
being  expressed  in  the  name  of  the  city. 

At  this  feverish  time  there  was  a  national  fast 
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appointed  to  be  held,  and  a  popular  preachet 
made  choice  of  a  text  from  E2ra,  ch.  viiL  21 
"  Then  I  proclaimed  a  fast  there,  at  the  river 
of  Ahava,  that  we  might  afflict  ouselves  before 
oor  God,  to  seek  of  him  a  right  way  for  us  and 
for  our  little  ories,  and  for  all  our  substance." 
Addressing  himself  to  the  people,  who  wcfe 
already  sufficiently  irritated,. the  preacher  told 
them  that  praters  would  not  do,  addresses 
would  nqt  do — prayer  was  indeed  a  duty,  but 
it  must  be  seconded  by  exertions  of  a  very  dif- 
ferent nature;  "wherefore,"  he  concluded, 
"•up,"  and  he  valiant  for  the  city  of  our  God." 

The  populace  of  the  city,  taking  this  as  a 
direct  encouragement  to  insurrection  assembled 
in  a  state  of  uproar,  attacked  and  dii»persed  the 
guards,  plundered  the  houses  of  the  citizens  of 
arms ;  in  short,  took  possession  of  the  town, 
and  had  every  body's  life  and  goods  at  their 
mercy.  No  person  of  an  consequence  app<»r- 
ed  at  the  head  of  these  rioteHI;  aiid,  after 
having  put  themselves  under  the  command  of  a 
mechanic  named  Finlay,  who  had  formerly 
been  a  sergeant,  they-«ent  small  parties  to  the 
neighbouring  towns  to  invite  them  to  follow 
their  example*  In  this  they  were  unsuccessful; 
the  proclamations  of  Parliament  and  the  <d- 
journmefit  of  the  rendezvous  appointed  by  the 
Cameronians,  having  considerably  cheeked  tlie 
disposition  to  insurrection.  In  short,  the  Glas- 
gow riot  died  away,  and  the  insurgents  prevent 
cd  bloodshed  by  dispersing  quietly;  Fhihty*"" 
another  of  their  leaders  were  seized  by  a  p*f*y 
©f  dragoons  from  Edinburgh,  conveyed  to  it** 
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eitjf  and  lodged  in  the  castle.  And  thus  was 
extinguished  a  hasty  fire,  which  might  other* 
wise  have  occasioned  a  greart  conflagration. 

To  prevent  the  repetition  of  such  dangerous 

c^xamples  as  the  rendezvous  at  Hamilton  and 

the  tunultfl  at  Glasgow,  the  Parliament  came 

to  the  resolution  of  suspending  that  clause  of 

the  Act  of  Security  which  appointed  general 

military  musters   throughout  Scotland ;    and 

^  enacted  instead,  that  in  consideration  of  the  tu« 

malts  which  had  taken  place,  all  assembling  in 

arms,  without  the  Queen's  special  order,  should 

*   be  punished  as  an  act  of  high  treason.     This 

1  being  made  public  by  proclamation,  put  a  stop 

'  to  future  attempts  at  rising. 

The  project  of  breaking  off  the  treaty  by  vio- 
lence being  nowivholly  at  an  end,  those  who 
opposed  the  measure  determined  upon  a  more 
safe  and  moderate^  attempt  to  frustrate  it.  It  was 
resolved,  that  as  many  ol  the  nobility,  barons^ 
and  gentry  of  the  realm,  as  were  hostile  to  the 
Union,  should  assemble  at  Edinburgh,  and  join 
in  a  peacefulr  but  fimli  and  personal  remon- 
strance, to  the  Lord  Commissioner,  praying 
that  the  obnoxious  measure  might  be  postponed 
until  the  subscribers  should  receive  an  answer 
to  a  national  address  which  they  designed  to 
present  to  the  Queen  at  this  interesting  crisis. 

It  was  supposed  that  the  intended  applica- 
tion to  the  Commissioner  would  be  so  strongly 
supported,  that  either  the  Scottish  govemmejit 
would  not  venture  to  favour  a  Union  in  the  face 
of  such  general  opposition,  or  that  the  English 
iainisters  themselves  might  take  the  aknn,  and 
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become  doubtful  of  the  efficacy  or  durtibilh 
of  a  treaty,  to  which  the  bulk  of  Scotlam 
seemed  so  totally  arerse.  About  four  hundred 
nobles  and  gentlemen  of  the  first  distinction 
assembled  at  Edinburgh,  for  the  purpose  of  at- 
tending the  Commissioner  with  the  proposed 
remonstrance ;  and  aa  address  was  drawn  up, 
praying  her  Majesty  to  withdraw  her  coim 
tenance  from  the  treaty,  and  to  call  a  new  Par- 
liament. 

AYhen  the  day  W9«  appointed  for  executing 
the  intended  plan,  it  was  interrupted  by  the 
Duke  of  Hamilton,  who  would  on  no  terms 
agree  to  proceed  with  it,  unless  a  clause  was 
inserted  in  the  address^  expressive  of  the  wii- 
lingness  of  the  subscribers  to  settle  the  succes- 
sion on  the  House  of  Hanover.  This  proposal 
was  totally  at  variance  with  the  sentiments  of 
the  Jacobite  part  of  those  who  supported  the 
address,  and  occasioned  great  and  animated 
discussions  among  them,  and  considerable 
delay. 

In  the  meanwhile,  the  .Commissioner,  ob- 
serving the  city  unusually  crowded  with  per* 
sons  of  condition,  and  obtaining  information 
of  the  purpose  for  which  so  many  gentiemen 
had  repaired  to  the  capital,  made  an  applica- 
tion to  Parliament,  setting  forth  Uiat  a  convo- 
cationiiad  been  held  at  Edinburgh  of  various 
persons,  under  pretence  of  requiring  personal 
answers  to  their  addresses  to  Parliament,  which 
was  likely  to  endanger  the  public  peace  ;  and 
then  obtained  a  proclamation  against  any  meet^ 
ings  under  such  pretexts  during  the  sitting  of 
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Parliament,  which  he  represented  as  both  in** 
expedient  and  contrary  to  law. 

While  the  Lord  Commissioner  was  thus 
strengthening  his  party,  the  anti-unionists  were 
at  discord  among  themsetlves.  The  Dukes  of 
Hamilton  and  Athole  quarrelled  on  account  ot 
the  interruption  given  by  the  former  to  the 
original  plan  of  remonstrance  ;  and  the  country 
^ntlemen  who  had  attended  on  their  sum- 
mons, returned  home  mortified,  disappointed^ 
and,  as  many  of  them  thought,  deceived  by 
their  leaders. 

Time  was  meanwhile  flying  fast,  and  Parlia- 
I  ment,  in  discussing  the  separate  articles  of  the 
Union,  had  reached  the  twenty-second,  being 
that  designed  to^fix  the  amount  of  the  repre- 
sentation which  Scotland  was  to  possess  in  the 
British  Parliament,  and,  on  account  of  the  in- 
adequacy of  such  representation,  the  most  ob- 
noxious of  th^  whole. 

The  Duke  of  Hamilton,  who  still  was,  or  af- 
fected to  be,  firmly  opposed  to  the  treaty,  now 
assembled  the  leaders  of  the  opposition,  and 
entreated  them  to  forget  all  former  errors  and 
mismanagement,  and  to  concur  in  one  common 
effort  for  the  independence  of  Scotland.  He 
then  proposed  that  the  Marquis  of  Annandale 
should  open  their  proceedings,  by  renewing  a 
motion  formerly  made  for  the  succession  of  the 
crown  in  the  House  of  Hanover,  which  was 
sure  to  be  rejected  if  coupled  with  any  measure 
interrupting  the  treaty  of  Union.  Upon  this 
the  duke  proposed,  that  all  the  opposers  of  the 
Union,  after  joining  in  a  very  strong  protest* 
20  » 
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should  publicly  secede  from  the  Parliament 
in  which  case  it  was  likely,  either  that  the  go 
yernmenX  party  would  hesitate  to  proceed  far- 
ther in  a  matter  which  was  to  cfiect  such  total 
changes  in  the  constitution  of  Scotland^  or  that 
the  English  might  become  of  opinion,  that  they 
•could  not  safely  carry  on  a  national  treaty  of 
«uch  consequeauce  with  a  mere  faction,  or  party 
•of  the  Parliament,  when  deserted  by  so  many 
persons  of  weight  and  influence. 

The  Jacobites  objected  to  this  course  of  pro- 
ceeding, on  account  of  the  preliminary  mo- 
tion, which  implied  a  disposition  to  call  the 
House  of  Hanover  to  the  succession,  provided 
the  Union  were  departed  from  by  the  govern- 
anent.    The  Duke  of  Hamilton  replied,  that  as 
4he  proposal  was  certain  lo  be  rejected,  it  would 
^draw  with  it  no  obligation  on  those  by  whom  it 
was  made.     He  said,  that  such  an  offer  would 
clestroy  the  argument  for  forcing  on  the  Union, 
viiich  had  so  much  weight  in  l^gland,  where 
At  was  l>elieyed  that  if  the  treaty  did  not  take 
f)lace,  the  kingdoms  of  England  and  Scotland 
«rould  pass  to  different  monarchs.     He  then 
^declared  frankly,  that  if  the  English  shoidd  not 
(discontinue  pressing  forward  the  Union  after 
^he  formal  protestation  and  succession  whic^i 
3ie  proposed,  he  would  join  with  the  Jacobites 
^or  calling  in  tlie  son  of  James  H.,  and  was 
niniliog  to  venture  vas  far  as  any  one  for  that 
^measure. 

I^is  difficult  to  suppose  that  the  Duke  of  Ha- 
nallton  was  not  serious  in  this  proposal ;  ani 
2^h£ie  seems  to  be  little  doubt  that  if  the  vho^ 
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body  opposing  the  Union  had  withdrawn  in  the 
manner  proposed,  the  Commissioners  would 
have  given  up  the  treaty,  and  prorogued  the 
Parliament.  But  the  Duke  lost  courage,  on  its 
being  intimated  to  him,  as  the  report  goes,  by 
the  Lord  High  Commissioner,  in  a  private  in* 
terview,  that  his  Grace  would  be  held  person- 
ally responsible,  if  the  treaty  of  Union  was 
interrupted  by  adoption  of  the  advice  which  he 
had  given,  and  that  he  should  be  made  to  suffer 
for  it  in  his  English  property.  Such  at  least  is 
the  general  report ;  and  such  an  interview  could 
be  managed  without  difficulty,  as  both  these 
distinguished  persons  were  lodged  in  the  Palace 
of*  Holyrood. 

Whether  acting  from  natural  instability, 
whether  intimidated  by  the  threats  of  Queens- 
berry,  or  dreading  to  encounter  the  difficulties 
when  at  hand,  which  he  had  despised  wh^n  at 
a  distance,  it  is  certain  that  Hamilton  was  the 
first  to  abandon  the  course  which  he  had  him- 
self recommended. 

On  the  morning  appointed  for  the  executioa 
of  their  plan,  when  the  members  of  opposi- 
tion had  mustered  all  their  forces,  and  were 
imout  to  go  to  Parliament,  attended  by  great 
inlmbers  of  gentlemen  and  citizens,  prepared 
to  assist  them  if  there  should  be  an  attempt  to 
arrest  any  of  their  number,  they  learned  that 
the  Duke  of  Hamilton  was  so  much  affiicted 
with  the  toothach,  that  he  could  not  attend  th^ 
House  that  morning.  ,His  friends  hastened  tP 
tis  chambers,  and  remonstrated  with  him  so 
bitterly  on  this  conduct,  that  he  at  length  cam^ 
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down  to  the  House  ;  bat  it  was  only  to  astonish 
them  by  asking  whom  they  had  pitched  upon 
to  present  their  protestation.  They  answered, 
with  extreme  surprise,  that  they  had  reckoned 
on  his  Grace,  as  the  person  of  the  first  rank  in 
Scotland,  taking  the  lead  in  the  measure  which 
he  had  himself  proposed.  The  Duke  persist- 
ed,  however,  in  refusing  to  expose  hiinsdf  to 
the  displeasure  of  the  court  by  being  foremost 
in  breaking  their  favourite  measure,  but  offered 
to  second  any  one  whom  ^e  party  might  ap- 
point to  offer  the  protest.  During  this  alterca- 
tion the  business  of  the  day  was  so  far  ad- 
Tanced,  that  the  vote  was  put  and  carried  on 
the  disputed  article  respecting  the  representa- 
tion, and  the  opportunity  of  carrying  the 
scheme  into  effect  was  totally  lost. 

The  members  who  had  hitherto  opposed  the 
Union,  being  thus  three  times  disappointed  in 
their  measures  by  the  unexpected  conduct  of 
the  Duke  of  Hamilton,  now  felt  themselves 
deserted  and  betrayed.  Shortly  afterwards, 
most  of  them  retired  altogether  from  their  at- 
tendatice  on  Parliament;  and  those  who  fa- 
voured the  treaty  were  stiffered  to  proceed  in 
their  own  way,  little  eAcumbered  eiUier  by  re- 
monstrance or  opposition. 

Almost  the  only  remarkable  change  in  the 
articles  of  the  Union,  besides  that  relating  to 
Church  government,  was  made  to  quiet  the 
minds  of  the  common  people,  disturbed,  as  I 
have  already  mentioned,  by  rumours  that  the 
Scottish  regalia  were  to  be  sent  into  England* 
A.  special  article  was  inserted  into  the  treaty^ 
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declaring  that  they  should  on  no  occasion  be 
removed  from  Scotland.  At  the  same  lime^ 
lest  the  sight  of  these  symbols  of  national  so* 
Tereignty  should  irritate  tlie  jealous  feelings  of 
the  Scottish  people,  they  were  removed  from 
the  public  view,  and  secured  in  a  strong  cham- 
ber, called  the  Crown-room,  in  the  Castle  of 
Edinburgh,  where  they  remained  so  long  in  ob- 
scurity, that  their  very  existence  was  generally 
doubted*  But  his  present  Majesty  having  di- 
rected that  a  commission  should  be  issued  to 
search  after  these  venerable  relics,  they  were 
found  in  safety  in  the  place  where  tiiey  had 
been  deposited,  and  are  now  made  visible  to 
the  public  under  proper  precautions. 

It  had  been  expected  that  the  treaty  of  Union 
would  have  met  witb  delays  or  alterations  in 
the  English  Parliament.  But  it  was  approved 
of  there  by  a  large  majority ;  and  tlie  exempli- 
fication or  copy  was  sent  down  to  be  registered 
by  the  Scottish  Parliament.  This  was  done  on 
the  25th  March;  and  on  the  22d  April,  the 
Parliament  of  Scotland  adjourned  for  ever. 
Seafield,  the  Chancellor,  on  an  occasion  which 
eveiy  Scotchman  ought  to  have  considered  as 
a  melancholy  one,  behaved  himself  with  a  bru- 
tal levity,  which  in  more  patriotic  times  would 
have  cost  him  his  life  on  the  spot,  and  said  that 
^  there  was.an  end  of  an  auld  sang." 

On  the  Ist  of  May,  1707,  tlie  Union  took 
place,  amid  the  dejection  and  despair  which  at- 
tends on  the  downfall  of  an  ancient  state,  and 
under  a  sulle^  expression  of  discontent,  which 
was  far  from  promising  the  course  of  p^Qfperit 
t^'  which  Ibe  treaty  finally  podu^4i 
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And  here  I  must  point  out  to  you  nt  some 
length,  that,  though  there  never  could  be  a 
doubt  that  the  Union  in  itself  was  a  most  de- 
sirable eirent,  yet  all  parties  concerned,  by  the 
erroneous  mode  in  which  it  was  pushed  on  and 
opposed,  threw  such  obstacles  in  the  way  of 
the  benefits  it  wa^  calculated  to  produce,  as  to 
interpose  a  longer  interval  of  years  betwixt 
the  date  of  the  treaty  and  the  national  advan- 
tages arising  out  of  it,  than  the  term  spent  by 
the  Jews  in  the  wilderness  ere  they  attained 
the  promised  land.  In  both  cases,  the  froward- 
ness  and  passions  of  men  rejected  the  blessings 
which  Providence  held  out  to  them. 

To  understand  this,  you  must  know,  that 
while  the  various  plans  for  interrupting  the 
treaty  were  agitated  without  doors,  the  debates 
in  Parliament  were  of  the  most  violent  kind* 
**  It  resembl«*.d,"  said  an  eye-wiiness,  ''not  the 
strife  of  tongues,  but  the  clash  of  arms ;  and 
the  hatred,  rage,  and  reproach  which  we  ex- 
hausted on  each  other,  seemed  to  be  those  of 
civil  war  rather  than  of  political  discussion." 
Much  talent  w^s  displayed  on  both  sides. 

The  promoters  of  the  Union  founded  their 
arguments  not  merely  on  the  advantage,  but 
the  absolute  necessity,  of  associating  the  inde* 
pendence  of  the  two  nations  for  their  mutual 
honour  and  defence;  arguing,  that  otherwise 
they  must  renew  the  scenes  of  past  ages,  ren- 
dered dreadful  by  the  recollection  of  three 
hundred  and  fourteen  battles  fought  between 
two  kindred  nations,  and  more  than  a  millioa 
af  men  slirin  cm  both  aid^s*    The  imaginary 
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sacrifice  of  indeiiendent  Boyereignty,  wa«  rep<* 
resented  as  being  in  reality  an  escape  from  the 
petty  tyranny  of  their  own  provincial  aristo- 
cracy, and  a  most  desirable  opportunity  of 
hairing  the  ill-defined,  and  worse  administered* 
government  of  Scotland,  blended  with  that  of 
a  nation,  the  most  jealous  of  her  rights  and 
liberties  which  the  world  ever  saw. 

While  the  Unionists  pointed  out  the  general 
utility  of  the  amalgamation  of  the  two  nations 
into  one,  the  opposition  dwelt  on  the  immedi- 
ate disgrace  and  degradation  which  the  measure 
must  instantly  and  certainly  impose  on  Scot^ 
land,  and  the  distant  and  doubtful  nature  of 
the  advantages  which  she  was  to  derive  from  it. 

Lord  Belhaven,  in  a  celebrated  speech,  which 
made  the  strongest  in^pression  on  the  audience^, 
declared  that  he  saw,  in  prophetic  vision,  the 
peers  of  Scotland,  whose  ancestors  had  raised 
tribute  in  England,  now  walking  in  the  Court 
of  Requests  like  so  many  English  attorneys, 
laying  aside  their  swords  lest  self-deience 
should  be  called  murder — he  saw  the  Scottish 
barons  with  their  lips  padlocked,  to  avoid  the 
penalties  of  unknown  laws — he  saw  the  Scot- 
tish* lawyers  struck  mute  and  confounded  at 
being  subjected  to  the  intricacies  and,  tech- 
nical jargon  of  an  unknown  jurisprudences- 
he  saw  the  merchants  excluded  from  trade  by 
the  English  monopolies — the  artisans  ruined 
for  want  of  custom — the  gentry  reduced  to  indi- 
gence—the  lower  ranks  to  starvation  and  bc^- 
gary»  '^But  above  all,  my  lord/*  continued 
iim  otau^rf  '^  I  think  I  see  our  ancient  mother 
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Caledoaia,  like  C<£sar,  sitting  in  the  imdsi  el 
our  Senate,  ruefully  looking  round  her,  cover- 
ing herself  with  her  royal  mantle,  awaiting  the 
fatal  blow,  and  breathing  out  her  last  with  the 
exclamation,  ^  And  thou  too,  my  son  !'  " 

These  prophetic  sounds  made  the  deepest 
impression  on  the  House,  until  the  cfl^ct  was 
in  some  degree  dispelled  by  Lord  Marehiiiont» 
who,  rising  to  reply,  said,  he  too  had  been 
much  struck  by  the  noble  Lord's  vision,  but 
that  he  conceived  the  exposition  of  it  might  be 
given  in  a  (ew  words,  *'  I  awoke,  and  behold  it 
was  a  dream.*' 

But  though  Lord  Belhaven's  prophetic  ha- 
irangue  might  he  termed  in  one  sense  a  vision^ 
it  was  one  which  continued  to  exist  for  many 
years;  nor  was  it  until  half  a  century  had  passed 
away,  that  the  Union  began  to  produce  those 
advantages  to  Scotland  which  its  promoters 
had  fondly  hoped,  and  the  fruits  of  whieh  the 
present  generation  has  so  fully  reaped.  We 
must  seek  in  the  temper  of  the  various  piurties 
interested  in  carrying  qj\  and  eonduding  diis 
great  treaty,  the  reasons  whiqh  for  so  maoy 
years  prevented  the  incalculable  hene&tr  wlMi 
It  was  expected  to  bestow,  ^nd  which  haveheea 
since  realized, 

The  first,  and  perhaps,  most  fiital  erroTV 
arose  out  of  the  conduct  and  feelings  of  tlie 
English,  whq  were  generally  inoensed  at  the 
conduct  of  the  Scotch  respecting  the  Act  of 
Security,  and  in  the  precipitate  eireoutiofl  of 
Green  and  his  companions,  whom  their  cea]»» 
Irymfuii  with  aomp  reason,  regarded  m  m^ 
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VatUKlered  on  a  vague  aceasation,  merely  bd« 
e(^/me  they  were  Englishmen.  This,  indeed* 
WBtf  partly  true  r  but  though  the  Scotch  acted 
cnruelly,  it  should  hare  been  considered  that 
they  had  received  much  provocation,  and  were 
in  fa<:t  only  revenging,  though  rashly  aiAl  un- 
justly,  the  injuries  of  Darien  and  Glencoe. 

But  the  times  were  unfavourable  to  a  tempe- 
rate view  of  the  subject  in  either  country.  The 
cry  was  general  thrQjDghout  England,  that 
Scotland  should  be  conquered  by  force  of 
arms,  and  secured  by  garrisons  and  forts,  as  in 
the  days  of  Cromwell.  Or,  if  she  was  to  be 
admitted  to  a  Union,  there  was  a  general  desire 
on  the  part  of  the  English  to  compel  her  to  re- 
ceive terms  as  indifferent  as  could  be  forced 
upon  an  inferior  and  humbled  people. 

These  were  not  the  sentiments  of  a  profound 
statesman,  and  could  not  be  those  of  Godolphin* 
He  must  have  known,  that  the  mere  fact  of 
aeeomplishing  a  treaty  could  no  more  produce 
the  cordial  and  intimate  state  of  unity  which 
^ras  the  point  he  aimed  at,  than  the  putting  a 
pair  of  quarrelsome  hounds  into  the  santt 
couples  could  reconcile  the  animals  to  each 
•Iber. 

It  may,  therefore,  be  supposed,  that,  left  to 
himself,  so  great  a  statesman  would  have  tried 
by  the  most  gentle  means,  to  reconcile  Scot- 
land to  the  projected  measure ;  that  he  would 
have  been  studious  to  effiiee  every  thing  that 
appeared  humiliating  in  the  surrender  of  na<» 
iioiial  tfidependence ;  would  have  laboured  to 
•moodi  itKiw  diffcnlti^s  which  pr^v«4l(Pd  tilt 
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Seotch  from  engaging  in  the  EngKsh  trade; 
uid  have  given  her  a  more  adequate  represen- 
tation in  the  national  Parliament,  which,  if 
arranged  according  to  ber  proportion  of  public 
expenses,  would  only  have  made  the  inconside- 
rableWdition  of  fifteen  members  to  the  House 
of  Commons.  In  fine,  the  English  minister 
would  probably  hare  endeavoured  to  arrange 
the  treaty  on  such  terms  of  advantage  for  the 
poorer  country,  as  should,  upon  its  being 
adopted,  immediately  prove  to  the  Scotch, 
by  its  effects,  that  it  was  what  they  ought 
for  their  own  sakes  to  have  desired  and  con- 
curred in. 

In  this  manner,  the  work  of  many  Jtm 
would  have  been,  to  a  certain  degree,  andci- 
pated,  and  the  two  nations  would  have  felt 
themselves  united  in  interest  and  in  afibetion 
also,  soon  after  they  had  become  nominally  one 
people.  Whatever  England  might  have  ««i- 
ficed  in  this  way,  would  have  been  gained  by 
Great  Britain,  of  whicb  England  must  necessa- 
rily be  the  predominant  part,  and  as  such  would 
receive  the  greatest  share  of  benefit  by  wbst- 
ever  promoted  the  good  of  the  whole. 

But  though  Godolphin's  wisdom  might  have 
carried  him  to  such  conclusions,  the  passions 
and  prejudices  of  the  English  nation  would  not 
have  permitted  him  to  act  upon  them.  They 
saw,  or  thought  they  saw,  a  mode  of  subjecting 
entirely  a  nation,  which  had  been  an  old  eneiiif 
and  a  troublesome  friend,  and  they,  very  vnf 
politicaliy,  were  more  desirous  to  subdue  Seo^ 
land  than  to  reconciie  hor«    lo  thia  poiftt  th« 
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English  statesmen  commUted  a  ^oss  error, 
though  rendered  perhaps  inevitable,  by  the 
tomper  and  prejudices  of  the  nation. 

The  Scottish  supporters  of  the  Union  might, 
on  their  part,  have  made  a  stand  for  better 
terms  in  behalf  of  their  country.  And  it  can 
scarcely  be  supposed  that  the  English  wovld 
have  broken  off  a  treaty  of  such  importance* 
either  for  the  addition  of  a  few  members,  or  for 
such  advantages  of  commerce  as '  Scotland 
migl\t  reasonably  have  demandiBd.  But  theije 
Scottish  Commissioners,  or  a  large  part  of 
them,  had,  unhappily,  negociated  so  well  for 
themselves,  that  they  had  lost  all  right  of  inter* 
fering  on  the  part  of  their  country. 

We  have  already  explained  the  nature  of  the 
equivalent,  by  which  a  sum  of  four  hundred 
•thousand  pounds,  or  thereabouts,  presently  ad- 
vanced by  England,  but  to  be  repaid  out  of  the 
Scottish  revenue  within  fifteen  years,  was  to 
be  distributed,  partly  to  repay  the  looses  sus- 
tained by  the  Darien  Company,  partly  to-  pay 
arrears  of  public  salaries  in  Scotland,  most  of 
which  were  due  to  members  of  the  Scottish 
Parliament ;  and  finally,  to  satisfy  such  claims 
of  damage  arising  out  of  the  Union,  as  might 
be  stated  by  any  one  whose  support  was  worth 
having. 

The  distribution  of  this  money  constituted 
the  cliarm  by  which  refractory  Scottish  mem- 
bers were  reconciled  to  the  Union.  I  have 
already  mentioned  the  sum  of  thirty  thousand- 
pounds,  which  was  apportioned  to  the  Commis- 
fionergji  wbo '  originally  laid  the  basis  of  th^ 
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treaty.  I  may  add,  thtre  was  another  sum  o( 
IvreDty  thousand  podinds,  employed  to  secure 
to  the  measiires  of  the  court  the  party  called  the 
SquodroBe  Yolante.  The  account  of  ^e  mode 
in  which  this  last  sum  was  distributed  has  been 
published,  and  it  may  be  doubted  whether  the 
descendants  of  the  noble  lords  and  honourable 
gentlemen  who  accepted  this  gratification, 
would  be  most  shocked  at  the  general  fact  ol 
their  ancestors  being  corrupted,  or  scandalized 
at  the  paltry  amount  of  the  bribe.  One  nuble 
lord  accepted  of  so  Iowa  sum  as  eleven  guineasi 
and  the  bargain  was  the  more  hard,  as  he  threw 
his  religion  into  the  bargain,  and  from  Catho- 
lic turned  Protestant,  to  make  his  vote  a  good 
one. 

Other  disgraceful  gratuities  might  be  men 
tioned,  and  there  were  many  more  which  can** 
not  be  traced.  The  treasure  for  making  good 
the  equivalent  was  sent  down  in  wagons  from 
Englani,  to  be  deposited  in  the  Castle  of  Edln- 
hurgh,  and  never  surely  was  such  an  importa 
tion  received  with  such  marks  of  popufaiT 
indignation.  The  dragoons  who  guarded  the 
wains  were  loaded  with  execrations,  and  the 
cajrters,  nay,  even  their  poor  horses,  were 
nearly  pelted  to  death  for  being  aecessory  in 
bringing  to  Edinburgh  the  price  of  tba  ^^ 
pendence  of  the  kingdoiPf 

The  statesmen  who  aocepted  of  these  gratui- 
ties, under  whatever  name  disguised,  vfere 
marked  by  the  hatred  of  the  country,  and  did 

not  escape  reproach  ^veii  w  th^  hQ^m  iit(^ 
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own  families^*  The  adranCage  of  dieir  senrices 
tiras  lost  by  the  general  contempt  which  they 
had  incurred.  And  here  I  may  mention,  that 
while  carrying  on  the  intrigues  which  preceded 
the  passing  of  the  Union,  those  who  favoured 
that  measure  were  obliged  to  hold  their  meet* 
ings  in  secret  and  remote  places  of  rendezvbusy 
lest  they  should  have  been  assaulted  by  the 
rabble.  There  is  a  subterranean  apartment  in 
the  High  Street,  (No.  177,)  called  the  Union-* 
Cellar,  from  its  being  one  of  their  liaunts ;  and 
the  pavilion  in  the  garden  belonging  to  the 
Earl  of  Murray's  hotel  in  the  Canongate,  is 
distinguished  as  having  been  used  for  this- 
purpose.    ' 

Men  who  had  thus  been  bought  and  sold^ 
forfeited  every  right  to  interfere  in  the  terma 
which  England  insisted  upon,  and  Scotland, 
therefore,  lost  that  support,  which,  had  these 
statesmen  been  as  upright  and  respectable  as 
some  of  them  were  able  and  intelligent,  could 
nothave  failed  to  be  efficacious.  But,  despised 
by  the  English,  and  detested  by  their  own 
country,  fettered,  as  Lord  Belhaven  expressed 
it,  by  the  golden  chain  of  equivalents^  the 
Unionists  had  lost  all  freedom  of  remonstrance, 
and  had  no  alternative  left,  save  that  of  fulfil* 
ling  the  imworthy  bargain  they  had  made* 

*  The  Chancellor,  Lord  Seafield,  objected  to  his  bro* 
tiiar,  Colonel  Patrick  Ogilvie,  that  he  derogated  from 
hie  rank,  by  trafficking  in  cattle  to  eorae  eztehu  '*Takf 
your  own  tale  hame,  my  lord  and  brother,"  answered 
the  Colonel,  in  his  Angus-shire  dialect.  "  I  only  sell 
HMoli  (nolt,)  bat  you  ielfiiaatioiia/* 
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The  opposition  party  also  had  their  share  o( 
error  on  this  occasion.  If  they  had  employed 
a  part  of  that  zeal  with  which  they  vindicaled 
the  shadowy  rights  of  Scotland's  independence, 
(which  after  all,  resolved  itself  into  the  title  of 
being  governed  like  a  province,  by  a  viceroy,) 
in  order  to  obtain  some  improvement  upan  the 
more  unfavourable  clauses  of  the  treaty ;  if*  in 
other  words,  they  had  tried  to  make  a  more 
advantageous  agreement,  instead  of  breaking  it 
off  entirely,  they  might  perhaps  have  gained 
considerable  advantages  for  Scotland.  But 
the  greater  part  of  the  anti-unionists  were  also 
Jacobites,  and  therefore,  far  from  desiring  to 
render  the  treaty  more  unexceptionable,  it  was 
their  object  that  it  should  be  as  odious  to  the 
people  of  Scotland  as  possible,  so  that  the  dis- 
content excited  by  it,  should  turn  to  the  ad^an- 
tage  of  the  exiled  family.  ■^■ 

Owing  to  all  these  adverse  circumstances,  (he 
interests  of  Scotland  were  considerably  Tieg- 
lected  in  the  treaty  of  Union ;  and  ^e<  nation, 
instead  of  regarding  it  as  an  identification  of 
theirterests  of  both  kingdoms,  considered  it  as 
a  total  surrender  of  their  indepeadence,  by  their 
false  and  corrupted  statesman,  into  the  hand  of 
their  proud  and  powerful  rival. 

The  gentry  of  Scotland  looked  on  them- 
selves as  robbed  of  their  natural  consequence, 
and  disgraced  in  the  eyes  of  the  countiy ;  the 
merchants  and  tradesmen  lost  the  direct  trade 
between  Scotland  and  foreign  countries,  without 
being  for  a  length  of  time  able  to  procure  a 
chare  in  that  with  the  English  coloniest    Tii* 
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populace  in  the  towns,  and  tlie  peasants 
throughout  the  kingdom,  conceived  the  most 
implacable  dislike  to  the  Union;  factions,  hither- 
to most  bitterly  opposed  to  each  other,  seemed 
ready  to  rise  on  the  first  opportunity  which 
might  occur  for  breaking  it;  and  the  cause  of 
the  Stewart  family  gained  a  host  of  new  adhe- 
rents, mqre  from  dislike  to  the  Union  than  any 
partiality  to  the  exiled  prince. 

A  long  train  of  dangers  and  difficulties  was 
the  consequence,  which  tore  Scotland  to  pieces 
with  civil  discord,  and  exposed  England  also  to 
much  suffering.  Three  rebellions,  two  of  which 
assumed  a  very  alarming  character,  may,  in  a 
great  measure,  be  set  down  to  the  unpopularity 
of  this  national  act;  and  the  words,  "Pros- 
perity to  Scotland,  and  no  Union,"  is  the  fa- 
vourite inscription  to  be  found  on  Scottish 
sword-blades,  betwixt  1707  and  1746. 

But  although  the  passions  and  prejudices  of 
mankind  could  for  a  time  delay  and  interrupt 
the  advantages  to  be  derived  from  this  great 
national  measure,  it  was  not  the  gracious  will 
of  Providence  that,  being  thus  deferred,  they 
should  be  ultimately  lost. 

The  unfortuBote  insurrection  of  1745-6,  de* 
fltroyed  entirely  the  hopes  of  the  Scottish  Ja- 
cobites, and  occasioned  the  abolition  of  the  he- 
reditary jurisdictions  and  military  tenures, 
which  had  been  at  once  dangerous  to  the  go- 
vernment, and  a  great  source  of  oppression  to 
the  subject  This,  though  attended  with  much 
individual  suffering,  was  the  final  means  of  al 
once  removing  the  badges  of  feudal  tyranny— 
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extinguishing  civil  war,  and  assimilated  Scov 
land  to  the  sister-country.  After  this  period, 
tl'.e  advantages  of  t}ie  Union  were  gradually 
f  erceived  and  fully  experienced. 

It  was  not,  however,  till  the  accession  of  his 
ate  Majesty,  that  the  beneficial  effects  of  thU 
great  national  treaty  were  generally  felt.  From 
thai  perioa  there  was  awakened  a  spirit  of  in- 
dustry ,  formerly  unknown  in  Scotland  ;  and 
ever  since,  the  two  kingdoms  of  England  and 
Scotland,  incalculably  to  their  mutual  benefit, 
have  been  gradually  forgetting  former  subjects 
of  discord,  and  uniting  cordially,  as  one  people, 
in  the  improvement  and  defence  of  the  island 
which  they  inhabit. 

This  happy  change  from  discord  to  friend* 
ship, — from  war  to  peace,  and  from  poverty 
and  distress  to  national  prosperity,  was  not  at- 
tained  without  much  peril  and  hazard;  ^^^ 
should  I  continue  these  volumes  from  the  pe- 
riod of  the  Union- to  that  oif  the  Accession  of 
George  the  Third,  I  can  promise  you,  the  addi- 
tion will  be  neither  the  least  interesting*  do^ 
the  least  useful  of  your  Grandfathei^s  laboun 
in  your  behal£ 
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